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OUR  CALENDAU  OF  GLORY. 

TWELVE    EVENTFUL    MONTHS    IN    THE    HISTORY    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES— SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  IN  THE  WAR 
WITH  SPAIN— DATES  OF  GREAT  DOINGS  BY 
AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS- 
CHRONOLOGICAL   HAPrENINGS 
OF   HISTORY, 

OLLOWING  are  the' most  important  events  of 
the  Spanish- American  war,  told  chronologically, 
from  the  soudin|j;  of  the  Maine  to  Havana  to  the 
close  of  the  year  ISDS: 

JANUARY. 

24 — The  battleship  Maine  ordered  to  Havana. 
FEBRUARY. 

9 — Spanish  Minister  de  Lome  resigns  because  of  the  publication  of 
his  letter  to  Canalejas. 

II — Louis  Polo  y  Bernabe  appointed  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United 
States. 

15 — The  battleship  Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  harbor;  2G6  lives 
lost 

MARCH. 

4 — Informal  requests  of  Spain  for  recall  of  Consul  General  Lee  .nd 
against  shipment  of  Cuban  relief  supplies  in  warships  refused  by 
President  McKinlej. 

8 — ^The  House  passes  the  |50,000,OGO  national  defense  bill;  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  becomes  a  law  next  day. 

10 — Minister  Polo  arrives  in  Washington. 

24 — The  report  of  the  Maine  court  of  inquiry  reaches  Washington. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


What  more  fitting  introduction  could  be  given  to  any  history  of 
our  wars  with  Spain  and  the  Filipinos  than  the  words  of  our  war  Presi- 
dent, William  McKinley,  who  sounded  the  true  sentiments  of  this 
mighty  nation,  rejoicing  in  her  new-found  strength? — Editor, 

"Our  flag  has  been  planted  in  two  hemispheres,  and  there  it  re- 
mains, the  symbol  of  liberty  and  law,  of  peace  and  progress.  Who  will 
withdraw  from  the  people  over  whom  it  floats  its  protecting  folds? 
Who  will  haul  it  down? 

"The  peace  we  have  won  is  not  a  selfish  truce  of  arms,  but  one 
whose  conditions  presage  good  to  humanity.  The  domains  secured 
under  the  treaty  come  to  us  not  as  the  result  of  a  crusade  of  conquest, 
but  as  the  reward  of  temperate,  faithful  and  fearless  response  to  the 
call  of  conscience,  which  could  not  be  disregarded  by  a  liberty-loving 
and  Christian  people. 

"We  love  peace.  We  are  not  a  military  nation,  but  whenever  the 
time  of  peril  comes  the  bulwark  of  this  people  rests  in  the  patriotism 
of  its  citizens,  and  this  nation  will  be  safe  for  all  time,  because  seventy- 
five  millions  of  people  love  it  and  will  give  up  their  lives  to  sustain  and 
uphold  it. 

"The  war  brought  us  together;  its  settlement  will  keep  us  together. 

"Keunited!  Glorious  realization!  It  expresses  the  thought  of  my 
mind  and  the  long-deferred  consummation  of  my  heart's  desire  as  I 
stand  in  this  presence.  It  interprets  the  hearty  demonstration  here 
witnessed  and  is  the  patriotic  refrain  of  all  sections  and  of  all  lovers 
of  the  republic. 

"Reunited!  One  country  again  and  one  country  forever!  Proclaim 
it  from  the  press  and  pulpit!  Teach  it  in  the  schools!  Write  it  across 
the  skies!  The  world  sees  and  feels  it!  It  cheers  every  heart,  north 
and  south,  and  brightens  the  life  of  every  American  home.  Let  nothing 
ever  strain  it  acrain.  At  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  each  other, 
wAut  c&jx  etand  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress  and  prosperityT" 


CHAPTER  I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WAR 
By  pRK^siDENT  W^f.  McKIKLEY,  as  coataiocd  in  his  OfGctai  Message. 


UK  a  righteous  cause  and  under  a  common  flag 
military  sunice  Las  strenj^hened  llie  naliuual 
spirit  and  served  to  cement  more  closely  tlian 
ever  tlie  fraternal  bonds  between  everj'  section  of 
the  country. 

In  my  annual  message  very  full  consideration 
was  given  to  the  question  of  the  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  Spain 
and  the  Cuban  insurrection  as  b''ing  by  far 
the  most  impox-tant  problem  with  which  we  were 
then  called  upon  to  deal.  The  considerations  then  advanceil,  and  the 
exposition  <»f  the  views  then  expressed,  disclosed  my  sense  of  the  ex- 
treme ^avity  of  tlie  situation. 

Setting  aside,  as  logically  unfoundetl  or  practically  inadmissible, 
the  recognition  of  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belligerents,  the  recognition 
of  the  indejjendeucc  of  Cuba,  neutral  intervention  to  eud  the  war  by 
imposing  a  rational  compromise  between  the  contestants,  intervention 
in  favor  of  one  or  the  other  party,  and  forcible  annexation  of  the 
islands,  I  concluded  it  was  honestly*  due  to  our  friendly  relations  with 
Spaiu  that  she  should  be  given  a  reasonable  chance  to  realize  her  ex- 
pectations of  reform,  to  which  she  had  become  irrevocably  committed. 
Within  a  few  weeks  previously  she  had  announced  comprehensive 
plans,  wliich  it  was  confidently  asserted  would  be  efficacious  to  renunly 
the  evils  so  deeply  afTecting  our  own  country,  so  injurious  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  mother  country  a«  well  as  to  those  of  Cuba,  and  so 
repugnant  to  the  universal  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Tlie  ensuing  month  brought  little  sign  of  real  progress  toward  the 
pacificati<m  of  Cuba.  The  autonomous  administration  set  up  in  the 
capital  and  some  of  the  priucipal  cities  appeared  not  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  inhabitants  nor  U*  }}o  able  to  extend  their  influence  to  the  large 
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Grieved  aud  disappointed  at  this  barren  outcome  of  mj  sincere  en- 
deavors to  reach  a  practicable  solution,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  remit  the 
whole  question  to  the  0»nj;re88.  In  the  message  of  April  1,  l&r>8,  I 
announced  that  with  this  last  overture  in  the  direction  of  immediate 
peace  in  Cuba,  and  its  disappointing  reception  by  Spain,  the  effort  of 
the  Executive  was  brought  to  an  end. 

I  again  reviewed  the  alternative  course  of  action  which  I  had  pro- 
posed, concluding  that  the  only  one  consonant  with  international  policy 
and  compatible  with  our  firm-set  historical  traditions  was  intenention 
as  a  neutral  to  stop  the  war  and  check  the  hopeless  sacrifice  of  life,  even 
though  that  resort  involved  "hostile  constraint  upon  both  the  parties  to 
the  contest,  as  well  to  enforce  a  truce  as  to  giiide  the  eventual  settle- 
ment." 

The  gi'ounds  justifying  that  step  were:  The  interests  of  humanity, 
the  duty  to  protect  life  and  property  of  our  citizens  in  Cuba,  the  right 
to  check  injury  to  our  commerce  and  people  through  the  devastation  of 
the  island,  aud,  most  important,  the  need  of  removing  at  once  and  for- 
ever the  constant  meuace  and  the  burdens  entailed  up(»n  our  govern- 
ment by  the  uucertuinties  and  perils  of  the  situation  caused  by  the 
unendurable  disturbance  in  Cuba.     I  said: 

**The  long  trial  has  proved  that  the  object  for  which  Spain  has 
waged  the  war  cannot  be  attained.  The  fire  of  insurrection  may  flame 
or  may  smoulder  with  varying  seasons,  but  it  has  not  been,  aud  it  is 
plain  that  it  cannot  be,  extiuguished  by  present  methods.  The  only 
hope  of  relief  and  repose  from  a  condition  which  can  no  longer  be  en- 
dured is  the  enfiU'ced  pacitication  of  Cubn.  Tn  the  name  of  humanity, 
in  the  name  of  civilization,  in  behalf  of  endangered  Americau  interests, 
which  give  us  the  right  and  the  duty  to  speak,  the  existing  war  in  Cuba 
must  stop." 

In  view  of  all  this  the  Congress  was  asked  to  authorize  and  em- 
power the  Presideut  to  take  measures  to  secure  a  full  and  final  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  between  Spain  and  the  people  of  Cuba  and  to  secure 
in  the  island  the  establishment  of  a  stable  government,  capable  of  maiu- 
taining  order  and  observing  its  international  obligations,  insuring  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  the  security  of  its  citizens  as  well  as  our  own, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  those  ends  to  use  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  as  might  be  necessary,  with  added  authority 
to  continue  generous  relief  to  the  starving  people  of  Cuba. 
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it  at  once  relinquiwh  its  aiithontj  and  «;ovcninit*nt  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  and  withdraw  its  forces  therffrom,  ronjdin^  this  demand  with 
annuiinceiueutK  of  tbe  inteuUous  of  this  j;i»viTiinjent  as  to  the  futiu*e 
of  the  island,  in  conformity  with  the  fourth  riause  of  tlie  resolntion,  and 
giviuj?  Sjiain  untlJ  noon  of  April  23d  to  reply. 

The  dtmaud,  althuuyh,  as  above  sliown,  oflleially  made  known  to 
the  Spanish  Envoy  here,  was  not  delivered  at  Madrid.  After  the  iu- 
Btruction  readied  General  AVoodford  on  the  morning  of  April  21st»  but 
before  he  could  present  it,  the  Spanish  Minister  uf  State  notified  him 
that  upon  the  President's  approval  of  tlit*  joiut  resolnlion  llie  Madrid 
Governuieut,  rej;:ardin|f  tlie  act  as  "efiuival»'nt  to  an  evident  declaration 
of  war,"  had  (trderetl  its  Minister  in  Wafihing:ton  to  withdraw,  thereby 
breakiiij^  off  dij>loiiiatic  relations  between  tlie  two  countries,  and  ceas- 
ing all  official  comiunnication  between  their  respective  representatives. 
General  Woodf(»rd  thereupon  demanded  his  passiwrts  and  quitted 
Madrid  the  same  day. 

FORMAL  DECLARATION  OF  WAR. 

Spain  havinj;  thus  denied  the  demand  of  the  United  States  and 
initiated  that  complete  form  of  rupture  of  relations  which  attends  a 
state  of  war,  the  executive  powers  authr>rized  by  the  resolution  were 
at  once  used  by  me  to  meet  the  enlar;^ed  contingency  of  actual  war 
betw€*en  Spain  and  the  Unitetl  Stales. 

On  April  22d  I  proclaimed  a  blockade  of  the  northern  coast  of 
Cuba»  includiu^  ports  on  said  coast  between  Cardenas  and  Hahia  Tlonda, 
and  (he  port  of  Cienfuegos  on  the  wmth  coast  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  23d 
I  called  for  volunteers  to  execute  the  i»uriK)sc  of  the  residtition. 

By  my  message  of  April  2oth  the  Congress  was  informed  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  recommendcnl  formal  declaratitm  of  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  Cimgiess  ac- 
cordingly voted  on  the  same  day  tbe  act  approved  April  25,  1898,  de- 
claring the  existence  of  such  war,  fr<»m  and  including  the  21st  day  of 
Ai>ril,  and  re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  April  20th,  di- 
recting the  President  to  use  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  nation  to  carry 
that  act  into  effect. 

Due  notification  of  the  existence  of  war  as  aforesaid  was  given 
April  25th  by  telegi-aph  to  all  the  governments  with  which  the  United 
States  maintain  relations,  in  order  that  their  neutrality  might  be  as- 
sured during  the  war. 
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The  various  governments  responded  with  proclamations  of  neutral- 
ity, each  after  its  own  methods.  It  is  not  among  the  least  gratifying 
incidents  of  the  struggle  that  the  obligations  of  neutrality  were  im- 
partially discharged  by  all,  often  under  delicate  and  difficult  circum- 
stances. 

In  further  fulfillment  of  international  duty,  I  issued,  April  26th,  a 
proclamation  announcing  the  treatment  proposed  to  be  accorded  to 
vessels  and  their  cargoes  as  to  blockades,  contraband,  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  subjects  and  the  immunity  of  neutral  iiags  and  neutral 
goods  under  the  enemy's  flag.  A  similar  proclamation  was  made  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  In  the  conduct  of  hostilities  the  rules  of  the 
declaration  of  Paris,  including  abstention  from  resort  to  privateering, 
have  accordingly  been  obsen'ed  by  both  belligerents,  although  neither 
was  a  party  to  that  declaration. 

RECRUITING  OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY 

Our  country  thus,  after  an  interval  of  half  a  century  of  peace  with 
all  nations,  foimd  itself  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  with  a  foreign  enemy. 
Every  nerve  was  strained  to  meet  the  emergency. 

The  response  to  the  initial  call  for  125,000  volunteers  was  instant 
and  complete,  as  was  also  the  result  of  the  second  call  of  May  25th  for 
75,000  additional  volunteers.  The  ranks  of  the  regular  army  were  in- 
creased to  the  limits  provided  by  the  act  of  April  20th. 

The  enlisted  force  of  the  navy  on  the  15th  of  August,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum,  numbered  2-1,123  men  and  apprentices.  One  hun- 
dred and  three  vessels  were  added  to  the  navy  b}'  purchase,  one  was 
presented  to  the  government,  one  leased  and  the  four  vessels  of  the 
International  Navigation  Company — ^the  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  New  York 
and  Paris — were  chartered.  In  addition  to  these  the  revenue"  cutters 
and  lighthouse  tenders  were  turned  over  to  the  Navy  Department  and 
became  temporarily  a  part  of  the  auxiliary  navy. 

The  maximum  effective  fighting  force  of  the  navy  during  the  war, 
separated  Into  classes,  was  as  follows: 

REGULAR — Four  battleships  of  the  first  class,  one  battleship  of 
the  second  class,  two  armored  cruisers,  six  coast  defense  monitors,  one 
armored  ram,  twelve  protected  cruisers,  three  unprotected  cruisers, 
eighteen  gunboats,  one  dynamite  cruiser,  eleven  torpedo  boats,  four- 
teen old  vessels  of  the  old  navy,  including  monitors. 

AUXILIARY   NAVY — Sixteen    auxiliary   cruisers,    twenty-eight 
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converted  jTichts,  twenty-seven  ocinvorttnl  tugs,  nineteen  converted 
colliers,  fifteen  revenue  cutters,  four  lighthouse  tenders  and  nineteen 
nuscellaneons  vessels. 

Much  alarm  was  felt  along  our  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  lest  some 
attack  mif^lit  be  made  by  the  enemy.  Every  precaution  waa  taken  to 
prevent  possible  injury  to  our  ;,'reat  cities  lying  along  the  coast.  Tempo- 
rary garrisons  were  provided,  drawn  from  the  State  militia.  Infantry 
and  light  bntteriefl  were  drawu  from  the  volunteer  force.  About  12,000 
troops  were  thus  employed.  The  coast  signal  service  was  established  for 
obsening  the  approach  of  an  enemy's  ships  to  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  life-saving  and  lighthouse  services  co-operated,  which 
enabled  the  Xavy  Department  to  have  all  portions  of  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  under  observation. 

The  auxiliary  navy  was  created  under  the  authority  of  Congress 
and  was  officered  and  manned  by  the  Naval  Militia  of  the  several  States. 
This  organization  patrolled  the  const  and  performed  the  duty  of  a 
second  arm  of  defense. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  submarine  mines 
were  placed  at  the  most  exposed  |K)int8.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  permanent  mining  casements  and  cable  galleries  had  been  con- 
structed at  all  important  harbors.  Most  of  the  torpedo  material  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  market  and  had  to  be  specially  manufactured. 
Under  date  of  Ajiril  19th  district  oflu-ers  were  directed  to  take  all 
preliminary  measures,  short  of  the  actual  attaching  of  the  loaded  mines 
to  the  cables,  nnd  on  Ai>ril  22d  telegraphic  orders  were  issued  to  place 
the  loaded  mines  in  position, 

The  aggregate  number  of  mines  placed  was  1,535  at  the  principal 
harbors  from  Maine  to  California.  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
the  planting  of  mines  at  certain  other  harbors,  but  owing  to  the  early 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  lleet  these  mines  were  not  placed. 

The  signal  corps  was  promptly  organized  and  performed  service 
of  most  difficult  and  important  character.  Its  operations  during  the 
war  covered  the  electrical  connection  of  all  coast  fortifications  and  the 
establishment  of  telephonic  and  telegraphic  facilities  for  the  camps  at 
Manila,  Santiago  and  in  Porto  Rico. 

Tlicre  were  constructed  300  miles  of  line  at  ten  great  cgraps,  thus 
facilitating  military  movements  from  those  points  in  a  manner  here- 
tofore unknown  in  military  administration.  Field  telegraph  lines  were 
established  and  maintained  under  the  enemy's  fire  at  Manila,  and  later 
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the  Mani!a-Il»iiij;kong  cable  wu8  reopene*!.  In  Porto  Kico  ruble  coiii- 
iriiinirations  wr-ri'  opt»iitHl  ovt^r  n  diHCOiitinUfil  n)iitt%  and  <in  land  the 
headquarters  of  the  c<jniinanding  oHicer  were  kept  iu  telegraphic  or 
telephonh?  conimuiiication  with  the  division  commanders  of  four  differ- 
ent lines  of  operation. 

There  was  phieed  in  Cuban  iivaters  a  rompletely  outfitted  cable 
hhip,  with  war  cables  and  cable  gear  suitable  both  for  the  destruction 
of  comuniuicntiouH  belonging  to  the  eneray  and  the  eHtablishuieut  of 
our  own.  Two  ocean  cables  were  destroyed  under  the  eneniy-s  batteries 
at  Santiago.  The  day  previous  to  the  landing  of  Oeucral  Shafter's  corps 
at  Caimanera,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  landing  place,  cable  communi- 
cations were  established  and  cable  stations  opened,  giving  direct  com- 
munication with  the  Government  at  Washington.  This  service  was  in- 
valuable to  the  Executive  in  directing  tlie  operations  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

With  a  total  force  of  over  1,300  the  loss  was  by  disease  and  field, 
oOicei-s  and  men  included,  only  five. 


PATRIOTISM  IN  BOND  BIDS. 

Tlie  national  defense  under  the  $50,000,000  fund  was  expended  \m 
large  part  by  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  itbjects  for  which  it  was  usetl 
ai*e  fully  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  several  Secretaries.  It  was  a  most 
timely  appropriation,  enabling  the  Government  to  strengthen  its  de- 
fense and  making  preparations  greatly  needed  in  case  of  war. 

This  fund  being  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  equipment  and 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  patriotism  of  the  Congress  provided 
the  means  in  the  war  revenue  act  of  June  13th,  by  autliorizing  a  3  per 
rent,  popular  loan,  not  to  exceed  ?400,000,000,  and  by  levying  additional 
imposts  and  taxes.  Of  the  authorized  loan,  $200,000,000  were  offered 
and  jiromptly  taken,  the  subscriptions  so  far  exceeding  the  call  as  to 
cover  it  many  times  over,  while,  preference  being  given  to  the  smaller 
bids,  no  single  allotment  exceeded  |5,000. 

This  was  a  most  encouraging  and  significant  result,  showing  the 
vast  resources  of  the  nation  and  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
uphold  their  country's  honor, 

DEWEY»S  niSTOniC  VICTORY. 

The  first  encounter  of  the  war  in  point  of  date  took  place  April 
27th,  when  a  detachment  of  the  blockading  squadron  made  a  reoon- 
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uaiKKaoce  in  force  nt  MatnnzaH,  KhellfHl  the  hnrhor  fortn  and  demftUsheM] 
several  new  works  in  construction. 

The  next  enfjji^emeul  was  dcMlini'd  to  mark  a  ineinitralile  efjooh 
in  niaritiine  warfare.  The  Pacitir  tl<M»t,  unfier  r<>niniudtn*e  Dewey,  had 
lain  for  Home  \vtH4iH  ni  non;;konp.  Tpon  the  colonial  proclamation  of 
ueulralitj-  beiu;;  issued  and  the  eustomar.v  twenty-ft)iir  hours'  notice 
t>einp;  jfiven,  it  repaired  to  Mirs  Hay,  near  Flongkonp,  whence  it  pro- 
ceed(.*d  to  the  Pliilippine  TslaudH  under  telegraphed  orders  to  capture 
cir  destroy  the  finTiiidable  Spanish  fleet  then  assenihled  at  Manila. 

At  daybreak  on  the  Ist  of  May  the  American  force  entered  Manila 
Bay,  and  after  a  few  hoiiTM*  enpigemeul  e(Tectod  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Spaninh  fleet,  cnnsistiny  of  ten  warships  and  a  transport^  be- 
sides capturiij);;  the  naval  station  and  foi'ts  at  Tavite,  thus  annihilating 
the  Spanish  naval  power  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean  and  completely  controllinj^ 
the  Bay  of  Manila,  with  the  ability  tn  take  the  city  at  will.  Not  a  life 
waB  lost  on  our  ships,  the  wounded  only  numberinj:  seven,  while  not  a 
vessel  was  materially  injiircMl. 

For  thiH  gallant  acluevement  the  Omgress,  ujM>n  my  recommenda- 
tion, fitly  bestowed  upon  the  actors  preferment  and  substantial  reward. 

The  effect  of  this  remarkable  victory  upon  the  spirit  of  our  people 
and  up(»n  the  fortunes  of  the  war  was  instant.  A  prestige  of  invinci- 
bility thereby  attached  to  our  amis,  which  continued  throughout  the 
struggle.  Re-enforcements  were  hurried  to  Manila  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major-Geueral  Merritt  ami  tirinly  established  jvithin  sight  of 
the  capital,  which  lay  helph^KS  before  *Mir  guns. 

On  the  7th  day  of  May  the  Oovernment  was  advised  oflicially  of 
the  victory  at  Manila,  and  at  once  inquired  of  the  commander  of  our 
fleet  what  tmops  would  be  required.  The  inf(>rmation  was  receiveil 
on  the  15th  day  of  Ma}-,  and  the  first  aniiy  expedition  sailed  May  25th 
and  arrived  off  Manila  June  30.  Other  expeditions  soon  followed,  the 
total  force  consisting  of  641  ofllcers  and  15,05K  men. 

Only  reluctance  to  cause  neeiJIesw  loss  of  life  and  propert}'  prevented 
the  early  storming  and  captnre  of  the  city,  and  therewith  the  abso- 
lute military  occupancy  of  the  whole  group,  llie  insurgents  mean- 
while had  resumed  the  active  hostilities  suHpended  by  the  uncompleted 
truce  of  December,  1897.  Their  forces  invested  Manila  from  the  nortli- 
ern  and  eastern  side,  but  were  constrained  by  Admiral  Dewey  and 
General  Merritt   from  attempting  an  assault. 

It  was  fitting  that  whatever  was  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  decisive 
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operfltlons  in  that  quarter  sbould  be  accompliHlied  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  United  States  alone.  Obeying  the  stern  precept  of  war,  whieh  en- 
joins the  overeoming  of  the  adversary  and  the  extinction  of  his  iM»ver 
wherever  assaihible  as  tlie  speedy  and  sure  means  to  win  a  peace,  di- 
vided victoiy  was  not  permissible,  for  no  partition  of  Uie  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities attending  the  enforcement  of  a  just  and  advantageous 
peace  could  be  thought  of. 

CAMPAIGN  IN  CUBA  REVIEWED. 

Following  the  comprehensive  scheme  of  general  attack,  x>owerfHl 
forces  were  assembled  at  various  points  on  our  coast  to  invade  (-^uba 
and  Porto  Rico.  Meanwhile  naval  demonstrations  were  made  at  several 
exposed  points.  On  May  11th  the  cruiser  Wilmington  and  torpedo  boat 
Winslow  were  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  silence  the  batteries  at 
C^rrlenas,  against  Matanzas^  Worth  Bagley  and  four  seamen  falling. 

These  grievous  fatalities  were,  strangely  enough,  among  the  very 
few  which  occurred  during  our  naval  operations  in  this  extraordinary 
conflict. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish  naval  preparations  had  been  pushed  with 
great  vigor.  A  powerful  squadron  under  Admiral  Cervera,  which  had 
assembled  at  the  Ciipe  Verde  Islands  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
had  crossed  the  ocean,  and  by  its  erratic  movements  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  delayed  our  military  operations  while  baffling  the  piirsuit  of  our 
rteets.  For  a  time  fears  were  felt  lest  the  Oregon  and  Marietta,  then 
nearing  home  after  their  long  voyage  from  8an  Francisco  of  over  15,000 
miles,  might  be  surprised  by  Admiral  Cervera's  tleet,  but  their  fortunate 
arrival  dispelled  these  apprehensions  and  lent  much  neetled  re-enforce- 
ment. 

Not  until  Admiral  Cervera  took  refuge  in  the  Harbor  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  about  May  9th  was  it  pnuticable  to  plan  a  systematic  military 
attack  n|>on  the  Antillean  possessions  of  Spain.  Several  dennmstra- 
tiuns  occurred  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  in  preparation  for 
the  larger  event.  On  May  13th  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  shelle<l 
San  Juan  de  Porto  Rico.  On  May  30th  CoDimodore  SchU-y's  squadron 
bombarde<l  the  forts  guarding  the  mouth  of  Santiago  Harbor.  Neither 
attack  had  any  material  result.  It  was  evident  that  well-ordered  land 
operations  were  indispensable  to  achieve  a  decisive  advantage. 

The  next  act  in  the  war  thrilled  not  alone  the  hearts  of  our  coun- 
liymen  but  the  world  by  its  exc^eptional  heroism. 
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On  the  ui^ht  of  Juue  3d  Lit*mt'ii:iui  llobsou,  aided  by  seven  de- 
voted voluntern*,  l>I<><'kod  the  narniw  inillet  frnm  Suatiugo  Harbor  by 
sinking  iLc  collier  Merrimac  in  the  clwmuel,  under  a  fierce  fire  from 
Ihe  shore  l»at( cries,  est  :n>in;r  with  their  Ii\es  as  by  a  miracle^  but  falliu^ 
into  the  haiidn  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  a  most  gralifyinj;  incident  of  the  war  that  the  bravery  of 
IhiH  little  band  of  heroes  was  cordially  appreciated  by  the  SpaniardK, 
wlio  HenI  a  fla<;  of  truce  to  notify  Admiral  Sampson  of  their  siifety 
and  to  complituent  them  upon  their  daring  act.  They  were  subse- 
quently exchanged  July  7th, 

\\y  .luue  Tth  the  riillin};  of  the  hiMt  Oiban  cable  isnlateil  the  island. 
Thereafter  the  invaMi<»u  was  vi^^omuhly  prosecirteti.  Qu  Juue  lOtli,  un- 
der a  heavy  protei*tinj»  fire,  a  lauding  of  tUK)  marines  from  the  Oregon. 
Marblehead  and  Yankee  waw  elTccted  in  Ouantanamo  Ray.  where  it  hail 
been  detennined  to  eHtablisIi  a  uavnl  station.  This  imjHirlaut  aiul  es- 
sential port  was  taken  from  the  enemy  after  severe  tightinj;  by  the 
niariueK,  who  were  the  first  organised  force  of  tlie  rnite<l  fc^ates  to  land 
in  <^jba.  The  position  so  won  was  held  despite  desperate  attem,>tfi  to 
dislodge  our  forces. 

By  June  IfJth  additional  forces  wore  landed  and  strongly  in- 
trenched. On  Juue  22d  the  advauce  of  the  invading  army  under  Major- 
Oeueral  Shafter  landed  at  Raiquiri,  about  tifteeu  miles  east  of  Santiago. 
This  was  accomplished  uudiU'  great  diflicnlties,  but  with  marvelous 
fHspntch,    On  June  23d  the  moveujent  against  Santiago  was  begun. 

On  the  24th  the  first  serious  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the 
First  and  Tenth  i^'avalry  and  tiu?  First  United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry, 
General  Young's  brigade  of  General  Wheeler's  division,  participated, 
losing  heavily.  By  nightfall,  however,  ground  within  '^\q  miles  of 
Santiago  was  won. 

The  advantage  was  steadily  increased.  On  July  1st  a  severe  battle 
took  place,  our  forces  gaining  the  outworks  of  Santiago.  On  the  2d  El 
Caney  and  San  Juan  were  taken  after  a  desperate  charge,  and  the  in- 
vestment of  the  city  was  completed.  The  navy  co-operated  by  shelling 
the  town  and  the  coast  forts. 

DESTUrCTION  OF  THE  ARMADA. 

On  the  day  following  this  brUliant  achievement  of  our  land  forces, 
July  3d,  occurred  the  decisive  naval  <'ombat  of  the  war.  The  Spanish 
fleet,  attempting  to  leaA'e  the  harbor,  was  met  by  the  American  st^uad- 
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Ton  under  command  of  (.'omniiMltirt.*  Siiui[ist)u.  In  loss  than  three  LourB 
all  the  Si)iiuish  HhipB  Were  <ie8lniye<J,  the  twt>  torpeilo  Imats  beinj;  sunk, 
and  the  Maria  Teresa,  Almirante  O<|iieudo,  Vjzeaya  and  CVistobal  Colon 
driven  asliore.  The  Spanish  A<lniiral  and  over  l,rUMJ  inen  were  taken 
prisoners,  wiiile  the  enemy's  loss  of  life  was  deplorably  large,  some  (>00 
perishing. 

On  oui"  side  but  one  man  was  killed,  on  the  Brooklyn,  and  one  man 
seriouHly  wounded.  Althoiij^h  our  ships  were  repeatedly  struck,  nol 
one  was  seriously  injured. 

Where  all  so  conspicuously  distinj^uished  themselves,  from  Ih 
romnionders  to  tlu*  jjunneri^  and  the  unnained  heroes  in  the  boiler- 
rooms,  eaeh  and  all  contrihuting  toward  the  achievement  of  this  as- 
tounding victory,  for  which  neither  ancient  nor  modern  hiatoi-y  affords 
a  parallel  in  llie  completeness  of  the  event  and  the  marvelous  dispropor- 
tion of  casualties,  it  would  be  invidious  to  single  out  any  for  esptK'ial 
honor. 

Deserved  pnmiotiitn  has  rewarded  the  more  conspicuous  actors — 
the  nation's  profminrlest  frratitude  is  due  to  all  of  those  brave  men  wh<» 
by  their  skill  and  <levoti(m  in  a  few  short  hours  crushed  the  sea  power 
of  Bpain  and  wrought  a  triumph  whose  decisiveness  and  far-reaching 
consequences  can  scarcely  be  measured.  Nor  can  we  b<^  unmindful  <tf 
tlie  achievements  (»f  our  builders,  mechanics  and  artisans  for  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  our  warships. 

With  the  catastro]»he  of  Santiago  Si»ain's  effort  upon  the  ocean 
virtually  ceased.  A  spasmodic  eff»»rt  toward  the  euil  of  June  to  send 
her  M(Hliterranean  lleet  under  Admiral  Camara  to  relieve  Manila  was 
abandoned,  the  expedition  being  recalled  after  it  had  passed  through 
the  Suez  Tanal. 

The  capitulation  of  Santiago  followed.  The  city  was  closely  be- 
pieged  by  land,  while  the  entrance  of  our  ships  into  the  harbor  cut  off 
fill  relief  on  that  side.  After  a  truie  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  nori- 
rorubatants  protracted  negotiations  continued  from  July  .'Ul  to  July  15th, 
when,  under  menace  of  immediate  assault,  the  preliminaries  of  sur- 
render were  agreed  upon.  On  the  17th  General  Shafter  occupied  the 
city- 

The  capitulation  embraced  the  entire  eastern  end  of  Cuba,  'l^e 
number  of  Spanish  soldiers  surrendered  was  22,000,  all  of  whom  were 
subsequently  conveyed  to  Spitin  at  the  charge  of  the  Ignited  States. 

The  storv  of  this  successful  campaign  is  told  in  the  report  nf  fin- 
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Secretary  of  War,  which  will  be  laid  before  you.  The  indiTidual  valor 
of  officers  and  soldiers  was  never  njore  strikingly  shown  thiin  in  the 
several  en;;aj;einents  leading  to  the  surrender  ot  Santiago,  while  i\\i^ 
prompt  niovenients  and  successive  victories  won  instant  and  univerflal 
applause. 

To  those  who  piiaed  this  complete  triuniph,  whicli  established  the 
usceudancy  of  the  I'nited  Slates  upon  land  as  tlie  ii;;ht  off  Santia(;o  had 
Cxed  our  supremacy  on  the  sens,  the  earnest  and  lasting  gratitude  of 
the  nation  is  unsparingly  due. 

Nor  should  we  alone  remember  the  gjilluntry  of  the  living;  the 
<tead  claim  our  tears,  and  our  losses  by  battle  and  disease  must  cloud 
any  e.xtillation  at  the  result  and  t<?ach  us  to  weigh  the  awful  cost  of  war, 
however  rightful  the  i*ause  or  signal  the  victory. 

OOCUPATION  OP  POUTO  RICO. 

With  the  fall  of  Santiago,  the  occupation  of  Porto  Kico  became  the 
next  strategic  necessity.  General  Miles  had  previously  been  assigned 
to  organize  an  expedition  for  that  purpose.  Fortunately  he  was  already 
at  Santiagi>,  where  he  had  arrived  on  the  11th  of  .July,  with  re-enforce- 
ments for  (Jeneral  Shafter*s  army. 

With  these  troops,  consisting  of  3,415  infantry  and  artillery,  two 
companies  of  engineers,  and  one  company  of  the  siijnal  corps,  CSeneral 
Miles  left  Guantaimmo  on  July  21st,  having  nine  transports  convoyed 
by  the  licet  under  Captain  lligginsnn,  with  tin*  Massachusetts  (llagship), 
Dixie,  Gloucester,  Oohuubia  and  Ynle,  the  two  latter  carrying  troops. 
Hie  expedition  landed  at  (^luaiiica  duly  2rdh,  which  port  was  entered 
with  little  opposition.  Here  the  rieet  was  jdined  by  tl»e  Annapolis  and 
the  Waap,  while  the  Puritan  and  Amphitrite  went  to  San  Juan  and 
joined  the  Xew  Orleans,  which  was  engaged  in  blockading  that  port. 

The  Major-Oeneral  conimauding  was  subsequently  re-enforce*l  by 
General  Schwann's  brigade  of  the  Third  Army  Corps,  by  General  Wil- 
son, witJi  a  part  of  his  division,  and  also  by  General  Brooke,  with  a  part 
of  his  corps,  numbering  in  all  lt»»973  (ifficers  and  men.  On  July  27  he 
entered  Ponre,  one  nf  the  most  important  portH  in  tin*  island,  from  which 
he  thereafter  directed  iiperations  for  the  capture  of  the  island. 

With  the  exception  of  encounters  with  the  enemy  at  Guayama, 
ITormigneres,  Ooamo  and  Yauco,  and  an  attack  on  a  force  landed  at 
Cape  San  Juun,  tliere  was  no  serious  resistance.  The  campaign  was 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor,  and  by  the  12tb  of  August  much  of  tbe 
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island  was  in  our  possession,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  remainder  was 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time. 

At  most  of  the  points  in  the  island  our  troops  were  enthusiastically 
welcomed.  Protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  flag  and  gratitude  for  de- 
livery from  Spanish  rule  met  our  commanders  at  every  stage. 

As  a  potent  influence  toward  peace,  the  outcome  of  the  Porto  Rican 
expedition  was  of  great  consequence,  and  generous  commendation  is 
due  to  those  who  participated  in  it. 

WAR'S  LAST  SCENE  AT  MANILA. 

The  last  scene  of  the  war  was  enacted  at  Manila,  its  starting  place. 
On  August  15th,  after  a  brief  assault  upon  the  works  by  the  land  forces, 
in  which  the  squadron  assisted,  the  capital  surrendered  uncondition* 
ally.     The  casualties  were  comparatively  few. 

By  this  the  conquest  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  virtually  ac- 
complished when  the  Spanish  capacity  for  resistance  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Dewey's  victory  of  the  Ist  of  May,  was  formally  sealed. 

To  General  Merritt,  his  officers  and  men,  for  their  uncomplaining 
and  devoted  services,  for  their  gallantry  in  action,  the  nation  is  sincerely 
grateful.  Their  long  voyage  was  made  with  singular  success,  and  the 
soldierly  conduct  of  the  men,  most  of  whom  were  without  previous 
experience  in  the  military  sendee,  deserves  unmeasured  praise. 

LOSSES  OF  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  total  casualties  in  killed  and  wounded  during  the  war  were  as 

follows: 

ARMY, 

Officers  killed 23 

Enlisted  men  killed 257 

Total 280 

Officers  wounded 113 

Enlisted  men  wounded 1,464 

Total 1,577 

NAVY. 

Killed 17 

Wounded 67 

Died  as  result  of  wounds 1 

Invalided  from  service _6 

Total 91 
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It  will  be  obsorvml  that  while  our  navy  was  engaged  in  two  great 
battles  and  in  nuuieruus  perilous  undertakings  in  the  blockades  and 
bombardment,  and  more  than  50,000  of  our  troops  were  transjMirled 
to  distant  landa  and  engaged  in  assault  and  siege  and  battle  and  many 
skirniisheH  in  unfamiliar  territory-,  we  lost  in  both  arms  of  the  service 
a  total  of  1,948  killed  and  wounded;  and  in  the  entire  campaign  by  laud 
and  sea  we  did  not  lose  a  gnn  or  a  flag  or  a  transport  or  a  ship,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  crew  of  the  Merrimac  not  a  soldier  or  sailor 
was  taken  prisoner. 

On  August  7th,  forty-six  days  from  the  date  of  the  landing  of 
General  Shafter's  army  in  Cuba  and  twenty-one  days  from  the  sur- 
render of  Santiago,  the  United  States  tmops  commenced  embarkation 
for  home,  and  our  entire  force  was  returned  to  the  United  States  as 
early  as  August  24th.  They  were  absent  from  the  United  States  only 
two  months. 

It  is  fitting  that  I  should  bear  testimony  to  the  patriotism  and 
devotion  of  that  large  i>(»rtion  of  our  army  which,  although  eager  to  be 
ordered  to  the  p(»st  of  greatest  exposure,  fortunately  was  not  re<iuired 
outside  of  the  T'nited  States.  They  did  their  whole  duty,  and,  like  their 
comrades  at  the  front,  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  nation. 

In  like  manner,  the  ottieers  and  men  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy 
who  remained  in  their  depai-tments  and  stations  of  the  navy,  perform- 
ing most  important  duties  connected  with  the  war,  and  whose  requests 
for  assignment  in  the  field  and  at  sea  1  was  compelled  to  refuse  because 
their  services  were  indispensable  Iiere,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  com- 
mendation. It  is  my  regi'et  that  there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for 
their  suitable  recognition. 

In  this  connection  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  mention  in  terms  of 
cordial  appreciation  the  timely  and  useful  work  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Ked  Cross,  both  in  relief  measures  preparatoi-j'  to  the  cam- 
paign, in  sanitary  assistance  at  several  of  the  camps  and  assemblage, 
and  later,  under  the  able  and  experienced  leadership  of  the  president  of 
the  society,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  on  the  fields  of  battle  and  in  the  hos 
pitals  at  the  front  in  Cuba.  Working  in  conjunction  with  the  govern 
mental  authorities  and  under  their  sanction  and  approval  and  with  the 
enthusiastic  co-operation  of  many  patriotic  women  and  societies  in  the 
various  States,  the  Red  Ctross  has  fully  maintained  its  already  high 
I'eputation  for  intense  earnestness  and  ability  to  exercise  the  noble  pur- 
poses of  its  international  organization,  thus  justifying  the  confidence 
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and  support  whicli  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

To  the  members  and  officers  of  this  society  and  all  who  aided  them 
in  their  philauthropio  work,  the  sincere  and  lastiuij;  gratitude  of  the 
^uhliers  and  the  public  is  due  and  is  freely  accorded. 

In  tracing  these  events  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Divine  Master  for  llis  watchful  care  over  us  and  Uis  safe 
j;uidance,  for  which  the  nation  makes  reverent  aikuowledgment  and 
offers  liumble  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  His  favor. 

SIGNING  OF  TOE  PROTOCOL. 

The  annihilation  of  Admiral  Cervera's  fleet,  followed  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  Santiago,  having  brought  to  the  Spanish  Government  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  the  hoi>eleKsnes8  of  eontinuing  a  struggle  now  becoming 
wholly  unequal,  it  made  oveHnres  »»f  i>eace  through  the  French  Am- 
bassador, who,  with  the  assent  of  his  government,  had  acted  sja  the 
friendly  representative  of  Spanish  interests  during  the  war. 

On  the  2(»th  of  .July  M,  <  '^mbon  presented  a  communication  signed 
by  the  Duke  of  Almodovar,  tlie  Spanish  Minister  of  State,  inviting  the 
United  States  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  it  would  be  willing  to 
moke  peace. 

On  July  30th,  by  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Duke  oi 
Almodovar  and  handed  to  M.  Cambon,  the  terms  of  this  government 
were  announced,  substantially  as  in  the  protocol  nfterw^ard  signed. 

On  August  10th  the  Spanish  reply,  dated  August  7th,  was  handed 
by  M.  Cambtm  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  accepted  unconditionally 
the  terms  imposed  as  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  an  island  of  the 
Lndrones  group,  but  appeared  U\  seek  to  introduce  inadmissible  reserva- 
tions in  regard  to  our  ihMuand  as  to  the  Philippines. 

Conceiving  that  discussion  on  this  point  could  neither  be  prac- 
ticable or  profitable,  I  directed  that  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding 
the  matter  should  be  forthwith  closed  by  proposing  the  embodiment  in 
a  formal  protocol  of  the  tenns  on  which  the  negotiations  for  peace 
were  to  be  undertaken. 

The  vague  and  inexplicit  suggestions  of  the  Spanish  note  could  not 
be  accepted,  the  only  reply  being  to  present  as  a  virtual  ultimatum  a 
draft  of  a  protocol  embodying  the  precise  terms  tendere<l  to  Spain  in 
our  note  of  July  30th,  with  added  stipulations  of  detail  as  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Span- 
ish Antilles, 
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On  August  12th  M,  Canibon  aiiuounoed  his  receipt  i>f  full  power  to 
wign  tlie  jirotocol  s<i  submittf.'d.  Acnuilin^ily,  on  th<*  aftcrn(M»n  of  Au- 
gust 12tli,  M.  Caiuboii,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  Spain,  ami  the  t^eeretiiry 
<»f  State,  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Uniteil  States,  nigned  a  proto<!ol, 
providinj^: 

"Article  1.  S])ain  will  reliu(jui»h  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba. 

**Article  2.  Spain  will  eede  to  the  United  States  tJie  Island  of  l*orto 
Kico  and  ntlier  islands  now  nndor  Spanish  sover»'ij»nty  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  also  an  island  in  the  Ladrones  to  be  selected  by  the  United 
States. 

"Article  3.  The  United  States  will  occupy  and  hold  the  city,  bay 
and  harbor  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which 
fihall  deti'rniine  the  control,  disposition  and  government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines." 

The  fourth  article  provided  for  the  apjM)intment  of  joint  I'onimis- 
sions  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and  Spain,  to  meet  in  Havana 
and  San  Juan,  respectively,  for  the  pnrpos4*  of  arranging  and  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  Htii)ulated  evacuation  of  Cuba,  Porto  Uico  and 
other  Spanish  islands  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  fifth  article  provided  for  the  appointment  of  not  more  than 
five  commissioners  on  each  side  to  meet  at  I'aris  not  later  than  October 
1st  and  to  proceed  to  the  negotiation  and  conclusit^n  of  a  treaty  of  peace, 
aubject  to  ratifi<atiou  according  to  the  respective  constitutional  forms 
of  the  two  countries. 

The  sixth  and  last  article  provide<l  tliat  upon  tlie  signature  of  the 
protocol,  bn^lilities  between  the  two  c*)iintries  should  be  suspended, 
and  that  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  given  as  soon  as  jwasible  by  each 
government  to  the  commanders  of  its  military  and  naval  forces. 

CESSATION  OF  STRIFE. 

Immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol  I  issued  a  procla- 
mation on  August  12th,  suspending  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  The  necessary  orders  to  that  end  were  at  once  given  by  tele- 
graph. The  blockade  of  the  ports  of  Cuba  and  San  Juan  de  Porto  Uico 
was  in  like  manner  raised. 

On  August  18th  the  muster  out  of  100,000  volunteers,  or  as  near 
that  number  as  was  found  to  be  practicable,  was  ordered.  On  Decem- 
ber l8f,  101,1<>5  officers  and  men  had  been  mustered  out  and  discharged 
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from  tlie  service;  9,002  more  will  be  mustered  out  by  the  lOtb  of  the 
month.  Also  a  correspomiing  number  of  Generals  and  general  staff 
(ifluers  have  been  honorably  discharge*!  from  the  service. 

The  military  eomiiiiltees  to  superintend  the  evacuation  of  Cuba, 
Porto  Kico  and  the  adjacent  islands  wore  forthwith  appointed — for 
Cuba,  Major-Oeneral  James  F.  Wade,  Rear  Admiral  William  T,  Samp- 
son and  Major-Ueneral  Matthew  V.  Uuiler;  for  Porto  Kico,  Major-Oeu- 
eral  John  C.  Brooke,  Rear  Admiral  Winlield  S.  Schley  and  Brigadier- 
General  W.  W,  Gordon,  who  soon  afterward  met  the  Bpanisb  comniis- 
sioners  at  Havana  and  San  Juan  respectively.- 

WORK  OF  EVACUATION. 

The  Porto  Rican  joint  commissions  speedily  accomplished  its  task, 
and  by  October  18th  the  evacuation  of  the  island  was  eomplete<3.  The 
United  States  flag  was  raised  over  the  island  at  noon  on  that  day. 

As-soon  as  we  are  in  possession  of  Cuba  and  have  pacitied  the  island 
it  will  be.  necessary  to  give  aid  and  direction  to  its  people  to  form  a 
government  for  themselves.  This  should  be  undertaken  at  the  earliest 
moment  couKislent  with  safety  and  assured  success. 

It  is  important  that  our  relationH  with  these  people  shall  be  of  the 
most  fi'iendly  character  and  our  commercial  relations  close  and  recipro- 
cal. It  should  be  our  duty  to  assist  in  every  proper  way  to  build  up 
Hie  waste  places  of  the  island,  encourage  the  industry  of  the  people  and 
assist  them  to  form  a  government  which  shall  be  free  and  independent, 
tl^us  realizing  the  best  aspirations  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Simnish  rule  must  be  replaced  by  a  just,  benevolent  anfl  humane 
government,  created  by  the  i>eople  of  Cnba,  capable  of  perff»rming  all 
international  obligations,  and  which  shall  encourage  thrift,  industry 
and  ytrosperity,  and  promote  peace  and  good  will  among  all  of  the  in- 
habitants, whatever  may  have  been  their  relations  in  the  past.  Neither 
revenge  nor  passion  should  have  a  place  in  the  new  government. 


President  of  the  United  Stfttoc. 
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Uruler  lioHtilo  firo  on  a  foreign  soil,  figbting  iu  a  common  canBe; 
the  memory  of  old  disa^eements  lias  faded  into  liiHtory.  From  camp 
and  cam]iHi^ii  iliere  coiiirs  tlie  magir  Jicalinj;  Avliich  has  close-d  aiirieat 
woumis  and  t'(Ta<vd  iLeir  wear.*!.  For  iliis  result  every  Ameri<an  patriot 
will  forever  rej(»icp.    It  i»  no  wnall  indemnity  for  the  eost  of  war. 

Thin  government  has  proved  itself  invincible  in  the  recent  war  ami 
out  of  it  has  come  a  nation  wliich  will  remain  iudivisibh*  forever  more, 
No  worthier  contributionn  have  been  made  in  patriotism  anti  in  men 
than  by  the  people  of  Sonthern  States.  When  at  last  the  opportunity 
came  they  were  eaj^er  to  meet  it  ami  with  ]»romjttn(*ss  responded  to  the 
call  of  the  country.  Intrusted  with  the  able  leadership  of  men  dc^ar  to 
them,  who  bad  marched  with  their  fatherH  nnder  another  tlag,  now 
fightinjLC  under  the  old  (lag  aijain,  thrv  liave  gloriously  helpinl  to  defend 
its  Kpoth'ss  folds  and  added  new  luster  to  its  shining  stars. 

That  tlag  has  btn-n  planted  iu  two  hemispheres,  and  there  it  re- 
mains, the  symbol  of  liberty  and  law,  of  pence  and  progress.  Who  will 
withdraw  fronj  tlie  ]M^ople  over  whom  it  floats  its  protecting  folds? 
Who  will  haul  it  down? 

The  victorj^  is  not  that  of  a  ruler,  a  President  or  a  Congress,  but  of 
the  people.  The  nrniy  whose  valor  we  admire  and  the  navy  whose 
achievements  we  applaud  were  not  assembled  by  draft  or  ('onRcrii)tion, 
but  from  voluntary  enlistment.  The  heroes  came  from  civil  as  well  as 
military  life.    Trained  and  untrained  soldiers  wrought  our  triumphs. 

The  peace  we  have  won  is  not  a  seltish  trnce  <^f  arms,  but  one  whose 
conditions  presage  good  to  humunity.  The  <lomaius  secured  uuder  the 
treaty  yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  came  to  us  not  as  the  result 
of  a  crusadi*  of  rfoiqut'st,  bnt  as  tlie  r<'ward  of  (emperate,  faithful  and 
fearless  response  to  the  i-all  of  conscience,  wluch  eould  not  b*-  ilisre- 
garded  by  a  liberty  loving  an<i  Christian  people. 

W^e  have  so  borne  oni*selves  in  the  conflict  and  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  powers  of  the  worhl  as  to  escape  complaint  of  compilation 
and  give  nnivei-sal  confidence  *)f  our  high  purpose  and  uustdtisb  sacri 
flees  for  struggling  peoples. 
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"New  (icouHioiis  tisich  \w\\  tliiiiew."  '!'(»  ilns  nation  and  to  every  ua- 
liun  then*  come  foniiative  ]MTi4MlH  hi  iIk  life  and  liistory.  Xew  condi- 
tions cnn  h«*  met  only  by  new  iiietliodH,  Meeliuf;  these  conditions  hope- 
fully and  faring  thoni  bravely  and  wisidy  is  to  be  the  niip;liliest  test  of 
American  virtue  and  capacity.  \Vith*>ut  aliaudt»niny:  past  limitatioms 
traditions  and  principles,  but  by  meetin^i:  present  opportunities  and  obli- 
;;at]ouK,  \ve  sliall  sliow  oui'selves  worthy-  of  tlie  great  trust  which  civil- 
ization lias  imposed  u]>on  ns. 

At  IJnnker  Hill  liberty  was  at  stake,  at  Gettysburg  the  Union  was 
the  i88ue,  before  Manila  and  Santiago  our  armies  fouglit  not  for  gain 
or  revenge,  but  for  human  rights.  Thr*y  contended  for  the  freedom  of 
tlie  oppressed,  for  wliose  welfare  the  Unite*!  States  has  never  failed  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  establish  and  uphobi,  and  I  believe  never  wilL 
The  gbiries  of  the  war  cannot  be  dimmed,  btit  the  result  will  be  incom- 
jdetf  and  unworthy  itf  ns  unless  supplemented  by  civil  victories,  harder 
pnssilily  tn  win,  in  their  way  no  less  indispensable. 

We  will  have  our  dilUcuIties  and  our  embarrassments.  They  follow 
all  victories  and  n*M  <»iMy»jniy  all  great  responsibilities.  They  are  insep- 
arable friuu  every  great  luovemeut  or  reform.  Hut  American  capacity 
li(i»  triumphed  over  all  in  the  past.  Doubts  bare  in  the  end  vanished. 
Apparent  daajZHrs  have  been  averted  or  avoided,  and  our  own  history 
shows  that  pr<»gn'ss  has  (Mime  so  naturally  and  steadily  on  the  heels  of 
new  and  grave  ivsjionsibililies  that  as  we  look  back  npou  the  aciiuisi- 
lions  of  territory  by  our  fathers  we  are  filled  with  wonder  that  any 
doulit  c(>nld  have  existed  or  any  apprehension  could  have  been  felt  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  aclhin or  their  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  then 
nntrie<l  ami  mighty  pniblems. 

The  republic  is  to-day  larger,  stronger  and  better  prepared  than 
ever  before  for  wise  and  profitable  developments  in  new  directions  and 
ah>ng  new  lines.  Even  if  the  minds  of  .some  of  our  own  people  are  still 
disturbed  by  perplexing  and  anxions  doubts,  in  which  all  of  us  have 
shared  and  still  share,  the  genius  of  American  civilization  will,  I  be- 
lieve, be  found  both  original  and  creative  and  capal>le  of  subsening  all 
the  great  interests  which  shall  be  confided  to  our  keeping. 

Forever  in  the  right,  following  the  best  impulses  and  clinging  to 
high  jturposes,  using  jiroperly  and  within  right  limits  our  jK»wer  aud 
opportunities,  honorable  reward  must  inevitably  follow.  The  outcome 
cannot  be  in  iloubt. 

We  could  have  avoided  all  the  difficulties  that  lie  across  the  path- 
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way  of  the  nation  if  we  iiad  i-oldly  ignored  the  piteous  appeals  of  the 
starving  and  oppressed  inhabitants  of  Cuba.  If  we  had  blinded  our- 
selves to  the  conditions  so  near  our  shores  and  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  our 
isuiTering  nei^hbitrs  the  issue  of  territorial  expansion  in  the  Antilles  and 
the  East  Indies  would  not  have  been  raised. 

But  could  we  have  justified  such  a  course?  Is  there  any  one  who 
would  now  declare  another  to  have  been  tlie  better  course?  With 
less  humanity  and  less  ronrnge  on  our  part,  the  Hpanish  flag,  instead 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  would  Ktill  be  tloating  at  i:*avite,  at  I'once 
and  at  Santiago,  and  a  "chance  in  the  race  of  life"  would  be  wanting  to 
millions  of  hnnuin  beings  who  to-day  call  this  nation  noble,  and  who, 
I  trust,  will  live  to  call  it  blessed. 

Thus  far  we  have  done  our  supreme  duty.  Shall  we  now,  when  tJie 
victory  won  in  war  is  written  in  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  civilizetl 
world  applauds  and  waits  in  exi>ectation,  turn  timidly  away  from  the 
duties  imposed  upon  the  cimntry  by  its  own  gi'eat  deeds? 

And  when  the  mists  fado  and  we  see  with  clearer  vision,  may  we 
not  go  forth  rejoicing  in  a  strength  which  has  been  employeil  solely 
for  humanity  and  always  bwn  temperetl  with  justice  and  mercy,  con- 
fident of  our  ability  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  await  us,  because 
confident  that  our  course  is  one  of  duty  aud  our  cause  that  of  right? 

Never  has  American  valor  been  more  brilliantly  illustrated  in  the 
battle  line  on  shore  and  on  the  battleships  at  sea  than  by  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  United  States. 

Everybody  is  talking  of  Flobson,  and  justly  so,  but  T  want  to  thank 
Mother  Uobsou.  Everybody  is  talking  about  <3cneral  NA'heder,  one  of 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  but  1  want  to  speak  of  that  sweet  little 
dau;;liter  that  followed  him  to  Santiago  and  ministered  to  tlie  sick  at 
Montuuk. 

I  have  spoken  in  many  places  and  at  many  times  of  the  heroism 
of  the  American  army  and  the  American  navy,  but  in  our  recent  con- 
flict the  whole  people  were  ]»atriots.  T\\'o  hundred  thousand  men  were 
called  for  and  a  million  rushed  to  get  a  place  in  the  ranks.  Ami  millions 
more  stood  ready  if  nee<l  be. 

I  like  the  feeling  of  the  American  people  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
a  large  standing  army,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  we  need 
the  standing  army  large  enough  to  do  all  the  work  required  while  we 
are  at  peace  and  only  rely  on  tlie  great  body  of  the  i>eop]e  in  an 
emergency  to  help  ns  fight  our  battles. 
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We  love  peare.  Wc  ore  not  a  military  nutiou,  but  wheuevei*  the 
tinje  »»f  jH^ril  rotneH  tlit*  bulwark  of  thin  |)eM|»le  rests  in  the  patriotism 
of  its  citizenH,  and  this  nation  will  be  safe  for  all  time,  because  75,000,0(10 
of  i)eople  love  it  an»I  will  give  up  their  lives  to  suslain  and  uphold  it. 

The  war  brought  us  tugethrr;  its  settlement  will  keep  us  together. 

Keunited!    (HorinuH  realization!    It  expresses  the  thought  of  my 
mind  and  the  long-deferred  consummation  of  my  heart's  desire  as  I 
stand  in  this  jiresence.     It  interprets  the  hearty  demonstration  here 
witnesseil  and  is  the  patriotic  refrain  of  all  sections  and  of  all  lovers' 
of  the  republic. 

Ueuniteil!  One  country  again  and  one  country  forever!  Proclaim 
it  from  the  press  and  pulpit  I  Teach  it  iu  the  sohoolsl  Write  it  across 
the  skies!  The  .world  sees  and  feels  it!  It  cheers  every  heart,  north 
and  south,  and  brightens  the  life  of  every  American  home.  Let  nothing 
ever  strain  it  agnin.  At  peace  with  all  the  world  and  with  each  other, 
what  can  stiind  iu  the  pathway  of  our  progress  and  prosperity? 


/* 


PrcBldeot   of  the   United   SUtM. 
UCKING  THE  WAR  liEVENTTE  STAMPS. 


Uncle  Bun-~'*It  took  me  three  months  to  lick  Spain,  but  th«ra'fl  no  telling  how  long 
It  will  take  mp  to  lick  Uieap  Htamiw  '*— ^li^ncn-ToMi  .Tonnal 


CHAPTER  IF. 


STORY  OF  CUBA'S  «TKUG<;LE  FOR  FREEDOM— A  rENTURY  OP 

REVOLUTION  WIIICFI  LED  TO  THE  WAR  BETWEEN 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  SPAIN. 

EFORE  entering:  upon  the  histnrie  inciileuts  and 
events  of  the  SpauiHh-Auierieau  war  ii  is  im- 
portant that  the  reader  shunhl  know  something 
of  the  long  struggle  of  Cuba  for  imlfpeudenfe  and 
the  causes  of  the  many  revoIntioUH  in  the  *'Pearl 
of  the  AutilleN*'  from  the  time  it  eame  under 
Spanish  rule. 

The  (*n!>nnH  are  not  a  warlike  people.    On  the 

contrary,  they  JU'e  peaceable,  amiable  and  pleuB- 

ure-loviug. 

^o  jieople  are  so  easy  to  govern  as  the  Cubans,"  said  General 

Vargas.    "Treat  them  courteously  and  kindly,  let  them  go  unmolested 

about  their  business,  do  not  interfere  with  their  amusements  and  you 

can  do  with  them  almost  anything  you  like," 

Yet  thene  patient,  peace-loving  people  have  either  been  in  revolt 
or  have  been  fomenting  a»  revolution  since  1823.  In  fact,  they  knew 
neither  peace  nor  security  from  the  time  they  came  under  Spanish  rule 
until  by  the  i)owerr»il  intervention  of  tlie  United  States  the  shackles 
were  bndven  from  (heir  limbs  and  the  galling  yoke  of  Spain  liftetl  from 
their  weary  necks. 

The  history  of  Cuba  for  the  last  century  has  been  written  in  the 
blood  of  her  brave  sons.  It  has  been  a  century  of  dishonor  for  Spain, 
but  she  has  paid  dearly  in  blood  and  treasure  and  territory  for  the 
oppressions  she  has  visited  upon  her  American  colonies.  Once  she  waa 
the  ruler  of  more  than  half  the  North  American  continent,  all  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  islands  of  the  southern  coasts.  To-day  she 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  European  powers,  without  owning  or  exer- 
rising  authority  over  a  foot  of  land  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

During  the  tirst  three  centuries  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  New 
World,  Cuba  was  neglected  most  of  the  time  and  wholly  ignored  a  part 
of  the  time  by  the  mother  conntry.    Near  the  end  of  the  eighteenlh 
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In  reality,  tlu*  CiibaiiK  pjiid  iivanT  9riO,000,000  than  ^80,000,000  in 
taxes,  for  it  is  L'slimnttMl  lliat  alH)ut  40  per  cent,  of  llie  revenue  wad 
Htoleu  by  <ii8bouest  Spanish  oftioialH  in  the  i8lan(1s.  These  frauds  have 
been  exposed  on  uinnei*ou8  oceasion.s,  particuhirly  in  1887  and  ISIH. 
In  the  hitter  year  3r>0  employes,  high  anil  low,  were  eonvieted  of  fraud, 
but  none  of  them  ever  was  punished.  Even  niinisters  at  the  Court 
of  Madrid  had  a  hand  in  these  frauds. 

The  tariff  hiws  of  the  island  were  such  tliat  Cuba  was  coiupelleil 
to  buy  of  Spain  about  $28,000,000  of  inerehandise  per  annum  which  sht- 
could  have  obtained  elsewhere  for  about  ?20,fl00,000  under  just  laws  of 
trade. 

Cuba  was  compelled  to  submit  to  this  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation in  the  Spanish  Cortes,  altiiough  she  never  ceased  her  efforts 
to  secure  the  right  to  send  delegates  to  that  body.  In  1810  the  Spanish 
Junta,  organized  for  the  pr.rpose  of  defending  the  country  against  the 
invasion  of  Nap(>lef»n-s  army,  authorizKi  the  election  of  two  delegates 
from  Cuba.  The  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  also  authorized  repi^ 
sentation  from  the  colonies,  but  in  1814,  when  Ferdiiuind  VII.  ascended 
the  throne,  the  constitution  was  revoked.  In  1820  he  was  compelled 
to  accept  it,  but  in  1823  it  was  again  overthrown.  In  1833,  after  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  but  was  dead  almost  as 
soon  as  born.  In  183G  the  old  constitution  of  1812  was  revived,  under 
which  Cuba  elected  and  sent  four  delegates  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  but 
they  were  refused  admittance,  and  the  Cortes  adopted  a  resolution  de* 
daring  that  "in  future  the  American  and  Asiatic  provin<'es  should  be 
governed,  by  special  laws,  and  that  their  deputies  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  CV»rtes." 

When  the  "Ten  Years'  War"  was  brewing,  Spain  foresiiw  it,  and 
in  1865  authorized  the  election  of  a  Cuban  commission  to  act  with 
commissioners  apj>oiuted  by  the  Crown  to  recommend  reforms  in  the 
government  <jf  the  island.  The  commission  met  in  Madrid,  was  closely 
nuestioned  by  the  government,  a  report  was  made,  handed  in,  and  the 
commissioners  sent  home.  No  action  was  ever  taken  on  the  report,  but 
the  next  3'ear  taxes  in  C^ba  were  increased  so  much  that  many  property 
owners  asked  to  have  their  property  contiscated,  as  they  could  not  pay 
the  tax. 

Nothing  more  was  done  until  the  administration  of  Martinos  Cam 
pes  as  Capiain-Oenf^ral,  when  an  agreement  was  made  that  Cuba  should 
have  a  limited  self-government  and  representation  in  the  Cortes,    The 
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lOortes  then  deviswl  n  plan  whereby  the  Cubans,  with  a  population  of 
1.400,000,  would  have  two  representativos  in  tho  local  council  of  ud- 
ujiuiistration,  and  the  Spaniards,  numbering  100,000,  would  have  twenty- 
eight  representatives,  the  Captain-General  to  be  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, with  full  veto  power  and  also  power  to  suspend  any  number  of 
representatives  not  exceeding  a  majority. 

The  so-called  "local  Helf-government"  was  therefore  but  a  trans- 
parent fraud.,  and  Spain's  object  was  equally  plain,  8he  was  then  try- 
ing to  Hoat  a  loan  of  *;JO0,0OO,000  to  redeem  a  bond  issue  of  ?200,000,000, 
the  interest  of  which  she  had  pledged  Cuban  revenues  to  pay,  leaving 
If  100,000,000  of  the  new  loan  for  her  own  uses.  The  plan  was  to  have  this 
loan  approveil  by  the  Cuban  Council,  and  thus  fasten  the  debt  forever 
upr»u  tbe  island,  but  the  Cubans  rejected  the  scheme,  and  hence  emerged 
from  the  late  revolution  free  of  any  debt  contracted  by  Spain. 

From  the  begiuniug  of  her  rule  as  a  colonial  power  in  the  New 
"World,  8paiu  has  practiced  the  grossest  deceptiou  and  hypocrisy  to- 
ward her  colonies.  This  is  best  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  whenever  ac- 
cused of  injustice  toward  them  she  has  always  pointed  to  the  celebrated 
code  of  "Laws  of  the  Indies,"  the  first  thirty-nine  ordinances  of  which 
were  signed  by  Charles  I.  in  1512.  But  she  has  never  called  attemion 
to  the  fact  that  these  laws  never  were  enforced  and  never  were  inteudeu 
for  enforcement.  They  were  practically  revoked  by  a  royal  decree  is- 
kuhI  at  Madrid  on  March  2S,  1825,  which  reads  as  follows: 

HUti  Majesty  the  King,  our  lord,  <iesiring  to  obviate  the  incon- 
veniences which  might  result  in  extraordinary  cases  from  a  division  of 
command,  and  from  the  interference  of  powers  and  prerogatives  of  the 
respective  ofticcrs;  for  the  important  end  of  preserving  in  that  precious 
island  his  legitimate  sovereign  authority  and  public  tranquillitythrough 
proper  means,  has  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  his  coun- 
cil of  Ministers,  to  give  to  your  Excellency  the  fullest  authority,  be- 
stowing upifu  you  all  the  powers  which  by  the  royal  ordinances  are 
granted  to  the  governors  of  besieged  cities.  In  consequence  of  tliis, 
his  Majesty  gives  to  your  Excellency  the  most  couiplete  anrl  unbounded 
power,  not  only  to  send  away  from  the  island  any  person  in  otlice, 
whatever  be  their  rank,  class  or  condition,  whose  conduct,  public  or 
private,  may  alarm  you,  rei)lacing  them  with  persons  faithful  to  his 
Majewty  and  deserving  of  all  the  confidence  of  your  Excellency;  but 
also  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order  whatsoever,  or  any  genera' 
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prnvisitm  mailr  ronrnriiML;  uns    hraiuli  nf  11h^  iHliiiiniHtrutiou  as  youi 
Kxceileucy  may  think  uinst  suitable  to  tlie  royal  service." 

That  decree  is  in  elToct  to-ijay.  The  ouly  law  tlnn-e  ba«  boen  in 
f'uba  since  it  was  is.sue<l  has  been  the  will  of  the  Captnin-Creneral,  and 
these  officials,  with  the  exception  of  Maitinos  Canipon,  liave  b<H?n  tyran- 
r.iral  and  bh)odlhirsty. 

Neither  life  nor  property  was  safe  fn)ni  Spanish  nialig:nity  and 
lapacity.  In  times  «if  peace  CnbanH  wert*  arrested  withiiut  process  of 
law  and  cast  into  prison  or  deported  to  p<^ual  colonies.  Those  snsi>octetl 
of  revolutionary  sentiinentH  were  shot.  During  the  "Ten  Years'  War" 
over  13,000  Cnban  estates  were  couliscutcd,  1,000  of  which  belonged  to 
ladies  who  were  supposed  to  Hyrapathize  with  the  revolutionists. 

Thousands  of  prisoners  were  captured  in  that  war  and  many  in 
the  last  rev{dution,  who  were  never  heard  of  afterward.  There  was 
Uo  liberty  f*»r  individuals  nor  for  the  press.  Extortion,  robbery  and 
bloodshed  were  the  methods  i»f  tlie  rulers,  There  was  no  redress,  and  no 
appeal  to  the  "mother  counti'j-*'  was  of  any  avail. 

Is  it  stranpe  that  even  such  peaceable  and  kindly  disposed  people 
as  the  Cubans  should  have  appealed  to  the  arbitrament  of  gun  and 
sword?  Nor  is  it  strange  that  tlieir  sfrui^gle  should  have  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  assistane^  of  the  Great  Republic  whose  watchword  is 
Liberty 

JNCLE  SAM  SWINGS  IN  UIS  UAM^UHTK. 


Tlie  oonditioQa  in  Cuba  have  been  slightly  changed  in  Lue  .ut  few  d»Ts  — Minii««poUi 
Jourtial 
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CHAPTER  ITL 

THE  STOKY  OF  THE  MAINE  DISASTER— DESTnUCTION  OF  THE 

BATTLESUIP  IN  HAVANA  IIARROR  MAKEt5  WAR 

INEVITABLE. 

[;  KESIDENT  McKINLEY  has  often  been  quoted  as 
saying  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  destrui-tiuu 
of  Ihi'  Anu'ricuD  second-class  battleship  Maine  in 
Haviinu  Harbor  on  the  nl^ht  of  February  15, 1898, 
that  war  with  ^^paiu  wouhl  have  been  averted. 

That  act  of  treachery  aroused  the  tif^htin*; 
spirit  of  the  American  i>eople  and  every  subse- 
quent move  of  the  Oovenunent  was  greeted  by  tlie 
popular  crj'  of  **Remeniber  the  Maine."  It  was 
shouted  by  the  crews  on  Dewey's  ships  a(  the  battle  of  Manila,  by  the 
Dien  who  sunk  Cervera's  tleet  off  8antiajio  and  was  also  adapted  as  the 
battle-cry  of  the  laud  forces  when  they  went  into  action. 

Technically  speakinj;,  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  was  an  ante 
helium  incident  never  officially  charge<l  against  the  Spanish  Ooveru- 
nient,  but,  unofficially  speaking,  it  was  the  ilirect  cause  of  the  war. 

The  facts  connected  w^ith  this  dastardly  act  of  S(>auish  treachery  are 
as  follows;  The  action  of  (he  United  States  Government  in  protesting 
against  acts  of  injustice,  cruelty  and  brutality  that  Spain  was  visiting 
upon  the  Cubans  precipitated  anti-Amencan  riots  in  Havana,  and  the 
Fnited  States  pecond-class  battleship  Maine,  Captain  Charles  D.  Sigs- 
bee  commanding,  was  ordered  to  make  a  friendly  visit  to  the  port  of 
riavana,  and,  if  necessary,  afford  protection  to  the  lives  and  property  of 
American  residents. 

The  Maine  arrived  outside  the  harbor  Tuesday,  January  25,  ISOS, 
and  was  taken  in  by  a  Spauish  pilot  and  moored  over  what  was  known 
on  the  official  chart  as  Buoy  No.  4.  Captain  Sigsbee  obserAed  all  the 
f"!iiis  of  naval  etiquette'  in  makiug  calls  upon  the  Spanish  oflRcials,  an<i 
lluy  in  turn  were  punctilions  in  showing  him  every  outward  courtesy, 
but  it  was  apparent,  nevertheless,  in  the  manner  of  the  Spanish  otHcials 
and  popniace  that  they  resented  the  visit  of  the  American  man-of-war. 
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Tlji«  resentnir-nt  (innlly  ftiimd  its  most  violent  expression  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  battlcKhip,  presumably  by  a  submarine  mine 
or  torpedo.  The  explosion  which  wrecked  the  Maine  occurred  at  9:40 
P.  M.  on  the  ni;:ht  of  February  15th.  The  night  was  dark  and  the 
air  moist  and  sultry.  The  Maine  was  lying  in  a  position  where  all  of 
her  batteries  could  have  been  o}^K*ned  on  the  shore  fortifitations,  and 
Hpauish  distrust  and  fear  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  springing 
the  fatal  mine  as  Spanish  hatre<L 

Twenty-one  of  the  twenty-six  ofllcers  and  the  entire  crew  of  328 
men  were  aboard.  The  latter  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  ashore,  as 
Captain  Sij^sbee  feared  iheir  presence  in  the  streets  might  precipitate 
local  conilicts  with  Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors. 

At  ten  minutes  after  9  o'clock  the  bugler  sounde<i  "taps'*  and  the 
doomed  crew  turned  in  to  quarters,  many  of  them  to  their  last  sleep. 
Thirty  minutes  later,  when  the  exploKion  occurred,  Captain  Sigsbee  was 
sittingat  a  table  in  his  cabin  enclosing  a  letter  in  an  envelope;  other 
officers  were  on  deck,  from  which  they  c^uld  see  the  steamer  City  of 
Washington,  jnst  astern,  and  the  Spanish  cruiser  Alfonso  XII.,  and 
the  Spanish  dispatch-boat  Legazpi,  4*lose  by  on  the  starboard. 

According  to  the  witnesses  who  testified  befoiv  the  court  of  in- 
quiry there  were  two  explosions.  The  first  seemed  to  lift  the  bow  of  the 
great  ship  from  the  water  and  the  second  to  rend  it  into  a  mass  of 
wreckage.  For  a  moment  all  was  intense  darkness,  and  the  roar  of 
water  rushing  Into  the  sinking  ship  was  mingled  with  the  groans  and 
screams  of  the  miingled  and  drowning  crew. 

As  C^Jptain  Sigsbee  was  gnqiiug  his  way  on  deck  he  ran  into  a 
sailor,  who  proved  to  be  Private  William  Anthony, 

"Sir,''  said  Anthony,  "I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  ship  has 
been  blown  up  and  is  sinking." 

This  was  a  splen<li<l  illustration  of  the  coolness  and  self-possession 
which  prevailed  among  officers  and  men  who  snrvived. 

Hoat  crews  from  the  Ward  Line  steamer  City  of  Washington  and 
from  the  Spanish  <*ruiser  Alf^tnso  XIL  hurried  to  the  scene  and  per- 
formed gallant  and  heroic  service  in  rescuing  the  maimed  and  injured 
struggling  in  the  black  waters  of  the  harbor.  Two  cfRcers  and  2(>4  men 
met  death  either  by  beiug  cruslu*d  or  drowned.  Many  of  the  b(»dies 
were  rescued  by  divers  and  were  interred  In  the  cemetery  in  Havana. 
The  wounded  wen*  cared  for  nboarrl  the  City  of  Washington,  on  the 
Alfonso  XII.  tind  in  Havana  Hospital, 
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A  court  (tf  iiKiiiiry  found  tliat  the  Maine  was  blown  up  by  «  sub- 
marine explosion,  but  fnilod  to  charge  responsibility  upon  anyone, 

CAPTAIN  SIOSBEE'S  COOLNESS. 

Captain  Sigsbee's  conduct  in  such  a  catastrophe  has  been  highly 
commende<l.    Ills  coolness  and  self-possession  are  attested  by  the  cable- 
gram he  sent  to  the  Navy  Deitartniout,  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  the 
nature  of  the  duiuoge  done  his  beautiful  ship; 
Secnav  (Secretary  of  the  Navy),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maine  blown  up  in  Havana  Harbor  at  9:40  to-night  and  destroyed. 
Many  wounded  and  doubtless  more  killed  or  drowned.  Wounded  and 
others  on  board  Spanish  man-of-war  and  Ward  Line  steamei-s.  Send 
lighthouse  tenders  from  Key  West  for  crew  and  the  few  pieces  of 
ei|uipnicnt  above  water.  None  lias  clothing  other  tlinu  that  upon  him, 
PrULIC  OPINION  SHOULD  RE  STTSPENDED  UNTIL  FURTHEIt 
ItEPOKT.  All  ollicers  believed  to  be  saved.  Jenkins  and  Merritt  not 
yet  accounted  for. 

Many  Spanish  officers,  including  representative  of  General  Blanco, 
now  with  me  to  express  sympathy.  SIGSBEE. 

CAPTAIN  SIGSBEE'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  EXPLOSION. 


The  following  description  of  the  blowing  up  of  the  Maine  was  given 
>y  Csiptuin  Sigsbee  to  tlie  naval  court  of  iu<iuiry: 

**I  was  just  dosing  a  letter  to  my  family  when  I  felt  the  crash  of 
ihe  explosion.  It  was  a  bursting,  rending  and  cniKhing  sound,  or  roar 
of  immense  volume,  largely  metallic  in  its  character.  It  was  sue- 
ce*.Hled  by  a  metallic  si»uud — {trobably  of  falling  debris — a  trembling 
and  lurching  moliou  of  (he  vessd,  then  an  impression  of  subsith-nce,  at- 
tended by  an  eclipse  of  the  electric  lights  and  intense  darkness  within 
the  cabin.  I  knew  immediately  that  the  Maine  had  bet»n  blown  uj)  and 
that  she  was  sinking.  I  hurried  to  the  starboard  cabin  ports,  thinking 
it  might  be  necessai*y  for  me  to  make  my  exit  in  that  way.  Upon  look- 
ing out  I  decided  that  I  could  go  by  the  passage  leading  to  the  super- 
structure. I  therefore  took  the  hitler  route,  feeling  my  way  along  ami 
steadying  myself  by  the  bulkheads.  The  superstructure  was  lilled  with 
smoke,  and  it  was  dark.  Nearing  the  outer  entrance  I  met  Private 
Anthonv.  ttie  orderly  at  tlie  cabin  door  at  the  time.    He  ran  into  me 
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and,  as  I  reuieiiiber,  aiwlogiz*^*!  iu  mmxe  fashiou,  aud  reijorietl  lo  me 
that  the  ship  had  been  blown  up  and  was  sinking. 

"I  reacht^d  tlie  tijiper  ilork,  asked  a  few  qut'stionH  (»f  thos*»  gtaod- 
ing  about  me — Lientenant-(V)mniander  Wainwvijrlit,  I  think,  for  one — 
then  I  asked  thi*  ordcrlj  Un-  tlio  time.  He  said  that  tlie  pxait  time  of  the 
explosion  waH  Dr^tO  P.  M.  I  proce<'ded  to  the  p(M)p  deek,  stood  on  the 
jjtnard  raU  and  lield  on  to  the  iiuiin  ri^'j^inj;  iu  nrder  to  see  over  the  iM>o|t 
awriiug,  which  was  ba|;j;y  ami  covered  with  debris;  also,  in  oi'der  that 
I  might  observe  details  iu  the  black  mass  ahead,  I  directed  the  exec- 
utive officer  to  post  sentries  all  aronnd  the  ship,  but  soon  saw  that 
there  were  no  marines  available,  and  no  place  forward  to  post  them. 

"Not  being  cjuite  dear  as  to  the  condition  of  things  f(»rward,  i  next 
directed  the  forward  magaxiue  to  be  flooded,  if  j)rrtclicable,  and  about 
the  same  time  shtrnted  ont  myself  for  jwrfect  silence  everywhere.  This 
was,  I  think,  rejM^ated  by  the  executive  otiicer.  The  suniving  officers 
were  about  me  at  the  time  on  the  iK)op,  I  wa«  informed  that  the  for- 
ward magazine  was  aln^ady  under  Avater,  and  after  intpiiring  about  the 
after  magazine  was  told  that  it  was  also  under  water,  as  shown  by  tlie 
condition  below,  reported  by  those  coming  from  the  ward  room  and 
steerage. 

"About  this  time  fire  broke  out  in  the  mass  forward,  over  the  cen- 
tral superstructure,  and  I  inquired  as  to  the  spare  ammunition  iu  the 
Captain's  pantry.  That  region  was  found  to  be  subsiding  very  fast.  At 
this  time  I  obsen-ed,  among  the  shouts  or  noises  apparently  on  shore, 
that  fiunt  cries  were  coming  from  the  water,  and  I  coiihl  see  dimly 
white,  floating  bodies,  which  gave  me  a  better  knowledge  of  the  real 
Bituation  than  anything  else.  I  at  once  ordered  all  boats  to  be  low- 
ered, when  it  was  reported  that  there  were  only  two  boats  available, 
namely,  the-  gig  and  whaleboat.  Both  were  lowered  and  manned 
by  officers  and  men,  and  by  my  directi<)n  they  left  the  ship  and  assisted 
in  saving  the  wntiuded  jointly  with  other  boats  that  had  arrived  on 
the  scene  from  the  Spanish  man-of-war,  from  the  steamer  t'ity  of  Wash 
ingtou  and  from  other  sources.  Later — I  cannot  state  precisely  how 
long — ihese  two  boats  of  the  Maine  returned  to  the  stai'boanl  quarter 
alongside  and  rei>orted  that  they  had  gathered  in  from  the  wreck  all 
the  wounded  that  could  be  found,  and  had  transferred  them  to  the 
other  boats — to  the  Alfonso  XTL  or  to  the  (Mty  of  Washington, 

"The  poop  deck  of  the  Elaine,  the  highest  point,  was  by  that  time 
level  with  the  gig's  gunwale  while  she  was  afloat  in  the  water  ahmg- 
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sUle.  The  fire  uuiidsbipB  wa«  burning  fiercely,  and  tiie  spare  ammuui- 
linn  in  the  pilot  house  was  exploding  in  detail.  We  bad  done  every- 
tiling  that  could  be  done  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

"Lieutenant-Commander  Wainwright  whispered  to  me  that 
he  thought  the  lOiucb  magazine  fon\'ard  had  been  thrown  up  into  the 
burning  mass,  and  might  explode  in  time.  I  directed  him  then  to  gt*t 
everything  into  the  boats  over  the  stern,  and  this  was  done,  although 
there  was  some  little  delay  in  curbing  the  extreme  politeness  uf  the 
ofticers,  whi>  wanted  to  help  me  into  the  boat.  I  directed  them  to  go 
ftr.si,  ass  a  matter  of  course,  and  I  followed  and  got  into  the  gig. 

'^Ya  proceeded  to  the  steamer  City  of  Washington,  and  on  the  way 
1  shouted  to  the  boats  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck,  and  that  there 
mij:iit  Ih*  an  explosion.  I  got  Mr.  Sylvester  Scovel  to  translate  my  de- 
sire to  <»ne  or  tw(»  boats  which  were  at  that  time  somewhat  nearer  the 
fire  ihat  we  ourselves  were.  Having  succeeded  in  this,  I  went  on  board 
tif  the<*ity  of  Wnshington,  where  I  found  our  wounded  all  below  in  the 
dining  .saloon  au  mattresses,  covered  up,  and  being  carefully  attended 
by  the  ofticers  and  crew  of  that  vessel.  Everj'  attention  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  vessel  admitted  was  beiug  rapidly  brought  into  use.  I 
liifu  went  on  deck  and  obsen'ed  the  wreck  for  a  few  minutes,  and  gave 
dirccuous  to  have  a  muster  taken  on  b(mrd  the  <^'ity  of  Washington  and 
other  vessels,  and  sat  down  in  the  Captain's  cabin  and  dictated  a  tele 
grant  to  the  Xavy  Department.  At  this  time  various  Spanish  oRicers — 
rivil,  military  aud  naval — appeared  on  board,  in  their  own  behalf  and  in 
the  representative  capacity,  expressing  sympathy  and  sorrow  for  the 
urf  ident.  The  repivsentatives  of  General  IJianco  and  of  the  Admiral  of 
the  station  came  on  board  and  the  civil  engineer  of  the  province  was  on 
board  in  iH*rson.  I  asked  them  to  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  until 
1  complete*]  m^*  telegram  to  the  Navy  Department. 

"After  tiuishing  the  telegram  and  putting  it  in  the  hand  of  a  mes- 
senger to  Ix'  taken  <»n  shore,  I  conversed  for  a  feAv  minutes  with  the 
various  Spanish  gentlemen  around  me,  thanking  them  for  the  visit  and 
their  sympathy.  I  was  asked  by  many  of  them  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
plosion, and  1  invariably  answered  that  I  must  await  further  investi- 
gation. For  a  long  time  the  rapid-fire  ammunition  continued  to  ex- 
idode  in  the  deck.  The  ntuuber  of  the  wounded  was  reported  to  me 
later.  I  have  some  difticulty  in  remembering  figures.  I  think  we  found 
about  eighty-four  or  eighty-five  men  that  night  who  survived.  It  was 
also  reported  to  me  that  the  woundeil  on  board  Spanish  vessels  had 
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bw'ii  taken  to  the  hoHpitals  on  slior^-,  as  were  also  the  survivors  who  had 
learht'd  tlie  inachiua,  in  Ihe  neij^hboHnH»d  of  (lie  Shears  on  shore.  To 
ke*»p  a  clear  head  for  the  emergency,  I  lnrue<l  in  al)out  2  o'dork,  getting 
tittle  Hle»*|»  that  night,  owing  to  the  distressing  groanH  of  the  wounded. 

l«igiied) 


The  following  officers  constituted  the  naval  court  of  inquiry  whitli 
investigated  the  cause  of  the  Maine  disaster:  Captain  W*.  T.  SampNon, 
of  the  Iowa;  Captain  F.  E.  CTiadwick,  of  the  New  York;  Lieutenant- 
Ctuniuander  W.  P.  Potter,  of  the  New  Yi»rk,  and  Lientenant-C-oniniauder 
Adcdf  Maris,  of  the  Vermont.  Captain  Sampson  acted  as  president,  and 
Lieutenant-Commnnder  Maiix  an  judge  advocate. 


Lord  Go<l  of  Hosts,  be  with  ua  yet — 

Lest  we  forgot— Lest  we  forget, — Kipling's  Rp«oo3sional 

— St.  Louis  (ilobe  I>emocmt. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DEWEY'S  NAVAL  VICTOKY  AT  MANILA, 

T^UE  NAVAL  BATTLE  of  Manila  on  May  1,  1898, 

^  is  without  a  parallel  in  naval  history,  and   re- 

8Uitod  in  placing  the  name  of  Dewey  on  the  roll 

with  great  naval  heroes  like  Nelson,  Farragut  and 

Porter. 

On  that  May  morning  Commodore  (now  Ad- 
miral) George  Dewey,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
*5*^T^i9^  American  Asiatic*  8(|uadron,  met  the  Spanish  Asi- 

S    *^!\kfl  r  ^^*^'  ^^^U  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Patricio 

Montojo  y  Pasnron,  and  comjiletely  destroyed  it. 
with  great  loss  of  life  to  the  Spaniards  and  without  the  loss  of  a  man 
or  ship  on  the  American  side. 

Dewey's  only  orders  from  the  Navy  Department  were  as  follows: 

"Find  the  Spanish  fleet,  capture  or  destroy  it. 
(Signed) 


Secretary  of  the  Navy," 


This  message  was  received  in  Mirs  Bay  after  the  Commodore  had 
left  Dong  Kong,  where  the  American  Asiatic  squadron  had  been  as- 
sembled in  anticipation  of  war  with  Spain.  Commodore  Dewey's  s<iiiad- 
ron  consisted  of  the  following  vessels:  The  Olympia  (flagsliip),  Kaleigh, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  protected  crniwers;  the  Concord  and  Petrel,  gun- 
boats; the  Xanshan  and  Zatiro,  supply  transports,  and  the  revenue  ctit- 
ter  McCullocli,  used  as  a  dispatch  boat. 

The  squadron  was  ordered  out  of  Ilong  Kong  harbor  Sunday,  April 
24tli,  by  Joscidi  Chamberlain,  the  English  Colonial  Secretary,  in  order  to 
mmply  with  the  neutrality  laws.  It  assembled  in  Mirs  Bay,  thirty 
miles  distant,  wheie  it  remained  until  Wednesday,  April  2Tth,  when 
Comi»H»<l*>re  Dewey  recHved  his  orders  through  the  American  Consul 
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an<l  woi^hed  anchor  at  2  P.  M.  1o  tind  the  Spanish  fleet  and  capture  or 
<Ji»istrov  it. 

The  squadron  arrived  off  Point  B<»Iinao,  island  of  Luzon,  the  largest 
of  the  Philippine  Rruup,  at  daybreak  Saturday,  April  30th.  At  this 
point  the  Commodore  sent  the  Concord  and  RoHton  to  reconnoiter  Snbij: 
Uay,  the  entire  Hqnadrc»n  arriving  in  the  bay  at  5  P.  M.  As  no  signs  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  were  to  be  »een  in  Subig,  the  Admiral  steamed  for 
Manila  Buy,  where  his  most  trustworthy  advices  informed  him  that  tU** 
Spanish  lleet  had  taken  refuge.  Speeil  was  reduced  to  six  knots  an 
hour  in  order  to  pass  the  Corregidor  forts,  which  guard  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  at  midnight. 

All  lights  v.ere  put  out  except  one  liooded  '.iglit  on  the  stern  of 
each  vessel  to  guide  the  following  ships.  At  11  o'clock  the  crews  were 
called  (o  qnarti-rs  and  at  miduight  the  bilent  and  grim  procession  <»f 
fighting  ships  began  to  steal  by  the  frowning  forts  thri»ngh  a  channel 
planter]  with  mines  and  torpedoes. 

Corregidor  is  thirty  miles  from  Manila,  and  entrance  to  the  bay  is 
had  through  two  channels,  one  a  mile  nud  the  other  five  miles  in  width. 
Co«m»odore  l)ewey  chose  the  wider  passage,  and  all  six  of  his  fighting 
Mhips  had  passed  tlje  fort  befoi*e  his  presence  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards,  dust  as  the  McCulloch  was  op]Kisite  the  Corregidor  fort  on 
the  mainland,  a  rocket  was  sent  up  by  the  Sjinuianls  and  one  of  the 
big  guns  of  (he  lund  battery  sent  a  shot  daugcrously  near  the  little 
revenue  cutter,  'Hie  McCulloch  fired  three  shots  in  return,  while  the 
Concord  and  nost4>u  s<*nt  two  in  the  same  din^'tion,  and  then  the 
Hqnadron  steameil  silently  <»n  for  Cavile,  in  Manila  Bay,  where  the 
Spanish  Government  had  an  arsenal  and  naval  depot,  and  where  the 
Spanish  Ailininil  had  chosen  his  fighting  ground  under  the  protection 
of  the  formidable  land  batteries. 

In  the  gray  ilawn  Ci>mmodore  Dewey  sighted  the  Spanish  fleet.  The 
fighting  ships  of  Admiral  Moutojo  were  anchored!  in  a  line  across  the 
mouth  of  Cauacoa  Bay,  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  reaching  well  beyond 
the  Cavite  arsenal  and  guarding  the  mouth  of  Bakor  Bay.  The  ships 
were  arranged  in  the  following  formation:  The  Don  Juan  de  Austria 
lay  in  close  to  8angley  Point,  the  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa  came  next,  the 
big  white-hulled  Castilla  next,  then  the  Reina  Oistina,  and  finally  on 
the  extreme  right  lay  the  protected  cruisers  Isla  de  Cuba  and  Isla  de 
Luzon.  The  Duero  is  suppose*]  to  have  had  no  fixed  station  in  thf 
line,  and  merely  acted  as  a  free  lance.    These  were  the  only  ships  in 
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lh(?  liiienrbiiltlf.  Hfliiml  tlicyi-wMial  were  the  Velayt'o,  Arf^oy,  Oeueral 
Li*zo  nnd  iW  iransjuiii  Manila,  none  of  whieli  cnj^aged  iu  the  firiuj^ 
during  the  fight.  Some  distance  out  beyond  the  ri^ht  end  of  the  line 
i>f  lighting  Bhij»8  was  tlie  big  mail  steauier  Ishi  de  Mindanao,  which  liad 
only  recently  arrived  from  Spain  witli  aintininition  and  HuppIieH.  The 
Ulloa  was  anchored,  her  boilers  were  in  ihe  shipyard  being  repaire<l, 
and  consequently  she  was  stationary.    This  was  also  true  of  the  Castiila. 

Dewey's  squadron  was  still  seven  miles  distant,  but  the  forts  at 
Cavite  opened  fire,  their  shells  all  falling  shitrt. 

The  American  ships  made  uo  reply,  but  steamed  straight  ahead 
towards  Manila,  turned  and  came  back  on  the  Tavite  side  and  then 
made  straight  for  the  forts  and  the  Spanish  fleet,  the  Olympia,  with 
l>ewey  on  the  bridge,  leading  the  way. 

The  Spanish  forts  and  ships  kept  up  a  perfect  fusillade,  but  no  gun 
was  tired  from  an  American  ship  until  the  Olympia  was  opi>osite  the 
I'ort.  It  was  exactly  5:35  o'clock  when  Commodore  Dewey  spoke  the 
memorable  words  which  inaugurated  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fleet:  "You  may  tire  when  yon  are  ready,  Oriilley."  Then  the  forward 
fight-inch  ritles  spoke,  and  the  Olympia  swung  round  and  poured 
broadside  after  broadsitle  from  her  five-inch  batteries.  The  other  ships 
followed  in  order  and  eaeh  did  execution  upon  the  S]ninish  ships  and 
forts,  after  i>assiug  which  they  turned  a  half-circle  and  went  slowly 
back,  working  iheir  starboard  batteries.  Five  times  the  American 
squadron  executed  this  maneuver,  and  then  withdrew  (»ut  of  range, 
iilthough  the  Spauianls  kei>t  up  an  incessant  fire.  The  auxiliary  ves- 
sels were  not  I'Utirely  out  of  range,  but  the  occasional  shots  which  fell 
near  them  were  ignored  by  men  whose  eyes  were  straiu(^l  toward  the 
filihtijig  fle<»t.  Dewey's  shi]is  wei-e  seen  to  be  almost  ccmstantly  en- 
veluped  in  the  smoke  of  their  own  guns,  while  around  them  the  enemy's 
shnis  were  falling  thick  and  fast.  The  splashes  of  water  were  so  close 
to  our  ships  that  it  seemed  impossible  they  could  escape  great  damage. 

The  Spanish  ff>rces  were  fi^^hting  with  desperate  courage,  but  they 
were  poor  marksmen,  ami  recklessly  wasted  their  ammunition.  The.^ 
ought  to  have  had  an  exact  range  on  the  American  ships  with  their  10- 
in<  h  Knip]>  guns  on  the  shore  batteries,  where  one  gun  is  calculated  to 
be  worth  three  on.shiplKtar4l.  They  ought  to  have  plante<l  a  disastrous 
shot  on  one  iif  Dewey-s  six  shii>R,  even  if  by  accident,  but  they  did  not. 

Wlien  the  engagement  began  the  Spanish  fleet  was  at  anchor,  and 
some  of  the  ten  fighting  sliii>8  did  not  get  into  action  for  effective  work 
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bt»fr>re  (Ley  were  liestrnytMi.  Arlniiral  Moutojo  f;ot  up  steam  on  the 
UiMiia  Cri«tina,  his  llagnhip,  and  at  7  o'clock  Hteamed  out  boUUy  for 
a  duel  with  the  Olynipia.  It  was  a  brave  but  diHaBtrous  act.  The  Reina 
Oistina  was  a  ship  of  about  3,500  ton8,  while  tlio  (Hynipia  is  aboui 
5,»S(H»  tons,  nearly  twice  the  nize,  and  carryinji:  iiuicli  lieavier  guns  and 
more  of  them.  Admiral  Montojo*s  only  luipe  must  liave  been  to  have 
enjrage*!  the  Olympia  at  such  short  range  that  both  ^\\\\M^  would  go  <lowii 
t»)jienier,  but  he  wan  met  by  such  a  deadly  tire  from  the  American  fleet 
I  hat  advance  was  impossible.  When  he  attempted  to  escape,  an  S-inch 
hhell  from  the  Olympia  entered  the  stem  of  the  Ueina  Cristiua,  and 
raked  her  fore  and  aft,  killinj:  Captain  Cadarso  and  from  sixty  t(»  ninety 
men,  and  settiug  her  atire.  Admiral  Moutojo,  thou^jih  wounded^  trans- 
ferred his  tlag  to  the  Lsla  de  (^uba,  but  did  not  have  any  better  success. 
Several  of  his  ships  were  already  on  tire. 

One  thrilling  incident  of  the  early  part  of  the  enpngemcnt  was 
when  two  torpedo-boats  darted  out  from  the  shore  straight  toward  the 
Olympia.  The  big  guns  of  the  cruiser  could  not  find  such  small  targets, 
but  when  th4*y  came  within  range  they  were  riddled  by  shots  from  the 
secondary  battery.  The  foremost  blew  up  and  sunk  with  all  hands 
on  board;  the  hindmost  succeeded  in  reaching  the  shore,  but  was 
beachtKl  in  a  sinking  condition. 

Dewey's  fleet  openwl  tire  at  5:35,  and  at  7:35  ceased  tiring  for 
breakfast.  The  *  'ommodore  had  passetl  five  times  alongside  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  had  not  lost  a  man  or  received  a  material  injury  to  a  ship. 
On  the  other  side  the  slaughter  had  been  terrible,  and  ihe  two  largest 
ships,  the  Rcina  (Vistina  and  llie  Castilla,  were  on  lire  and  sinking. 

Commodore  Dewey  knew  that  except  for  some  further  disagrt^e- 
able  details  the  battle  was  over.  It  was  n  stifling  hot  day,  his  men 
were  tire<l,  hungry  an*!  choked  with  powder  smoke,  so  the  tleet  coolly 
ceased  tiring  and  put  out  toward  the  McCulloch  and  transports,  for 
breakfast,  while  the  anxious  watchers  on  these  auxiliary  vessels  won- 
dered  if  the  unexpected  move  meant  Dewey's  defeat. 

There  were  brave  mt^n  in  that  battle,  and  the  Americans  in  their 
stnmgth  weix*  not  less  brave  than  the  HpanJards,  desperate  in  their 
weakness.  Throughout  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  romnuMlore  Dewey 
and  his  staff  were  on  the  bridge  of  the  flagship,  and  giive  no  heed  when 
the  deck  was  ploughed  up  at  their  feet,  or  the  rigging  cut  abore  their 
heads.  On  all  the  ships  the  commanding  officers  scorned  the  conning 
towers,  and,  as  Captain  Wildes  said,  they  were  **lucky."    When  Cap- 
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ain  WiMcH  humI  it  lu»  was  ou  tUe  bridj^*'  of  the  Boston  with  a  sun  hel- 
met, a  palin-U'iif  fan  and  a  <'i;;ai',  and  the  reason  he  Kui<l  it  was  because 
a  sheli  went  throujjjh  the  fi»rcmast  three  feet  above  his  head,  and  burst 
about  ten  foot  over  the  side. 

It  is  like  the  Vanko<'K  to  vr\n  a  battle  as  coolly  and  comfortably 
as  possible,  so,  after  breakfast,  Dewey  waited  until  about  11  o'clock, 
whe.i  a  cool  breeze  sprung  up,  which  would  blow  away  the  smoke,  and 
make  fi^hliiifx  liMich  more  af^reeable. 

The  yecoiid  roun»l  began  at  1I:1G,  when  the  Baltimore,  to  save  the 
01ympia'»  ammunition,  went  in  ahead,  and  engaged  the  Cavite  batteries, 
which,  at  close  range,  were  soon  silenred.  That  left  the  remainder  of 
the  Spanish  tieet  at  Dewey's  mercy,  but  the  plucky  Dons  would  not 
surrender,  and,  under  the  combined  lire  of  the  attacking  tleet,  the  Don 
Antonio  de  Ulloa  went  down  with  all  her  flags  flying. 

At  12:30  the  squadron  ceased  firing,  the  batteries  being  silenced, 
and  most  of  the  ships  being  sunk,  burne<i  and  deserted.  Then  the 
squadron  returned  to  an  anchorage  off  Manila,  leaving  the  little  Petrel 
to  go  into  the  shallows  and  finish  the  smaller  Spanish  gunboats.  The 
Petrel  blaxed  away  at  close  quarters  wilh  such  coolness  that  she  was 
dnbbed  **the  baby  battleship"  by  the  crews  of  the  other  ships,  and  at 
1K>5  the  hist  Spanish  flag,  that  on  the  Cavite  arsenal,  was  hauled  down, 
and  a  white  one  raised  in  its  place. 

Dewey  had  obeyed  his  orders,  and  finished  the  Spanish  fleet  with 
neatness  and  dispatch.  He  had  sunk  the  Reina  Cristina,  Castilla  and 
Don  Antonio  de  Flloa,  burned  the  Don  Juan  de  Austria,  Isla  de  Luzon, 
Isla  de  Cuba,  General  l^zo,  Marques  del  Duero,  El  Correo,  Velasco  and 
the  transport  Isla  de  Mindanao,  and  captured  the  transport  Manila, 
laden  with  supplies,  the  tugs  I!apido  and  Hercules,  and  several  launches. 
Over  200  Spaniards  were  killed,  and  from  500  to  700  wounded,  while 
Dewey's  squadron  did  not  lose  a  man  and  had  only  seven  wounded,  and 
these  slightly.  The  few  shots  that  struck  the  American  ships  did  no 
material  damage,  while  Spain*s  loss  mounted  into  the  millions. 

Among  the  many  incidents  of  the  battle  it  is  worth  remembering 
that  the  American  squadron  was  fired  on  by  three  Manila  batteries,  one 
at  the  Mole  Head  on  the  Pasig  ITiver,  another  on  the  south  bastion  of  the 
walled  city  of  Manila  and  a  third  at  Malatc,  half  a  mile  further  south. 
The  fire  of  these  batteries  was  not  returned  on  account  of  the  hurt 
that  might  come  to  non-combatants,  but  Commodore  Dewey  sent  wore 
to  Gavemor-General  Augustin  that  if  these  batteries  did  not  cease 
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firing  the  fleet  would  open  tire  on  the  city,  and  this  uiesaage  had  the 
desired  effect 

It  was  also  a  memorable  fact  that  the  Americans  buried  many  uf 
the  Ftimninh  dead  and  moved  hundreds  of  their  wounded  to  a  phice  of 
safety. 

It  was  the  next  day,  May  2d,  that  the  Zafiro,  acting  under  Dewey's 
orders,  cut  the  cable,  after  the  Spani.sh  authorities  had  refused  to  allow 
him  to  use  it  to  communicate  with  his  government.  During  the  eaiiy 
part  of  that  week  the  Commodore  removed  the  mines  from  the  harb<»r, 
destroyetl  the  land  batteries  and  sent  the  McCuUoch  to  Hong  Kong  to 
report  the  splendid  victory.  Dewey's  work  had  only  begun,  and  it  wa>i 
nearly  three  months  later  that  the  city  of  Manila  tinally  surrendered, 
but  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay,  the  greatest  of  the  war,  had  bcH*n  fought 
and  won  in  less  than  half  a  day. 

The  commanders  of  the  American  vessels  in  (he  battle  of  Manila 
were  as  follows:  Olympia,  Captain  C.  V.  Gridley;  Boston,  Captain 
Frank  Wildes;  Kaleigh,  Captain  J.  B.  Coghlan;  Baltimore,  Captain 
N.  M.  Dyer;  Concord,  Commander  Asa  Walker;  Petrel,  Commander 
E.  r.  Wood;   McCuIloch,  Captain  D.  B.  Hodgson. 

The  Spanish  commanders  were:  Keina  Cristina,  Captain  Luis  Ca- 
darso;  Castilla,  Captain  Alonzo  Mtjinladoy  Pita  de  Viega;  Don  Juan  de 
Austria,  Captain  Juan  de  la  Concha;  Don  Antonio  de  Ulloa,  Jose 
Itarnalde;  Isla  de  Cuba,  Captain  Jose  Sidrach;  Isla  de  Luzon,  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander Miguel  Perez  Moreno;  Marques  del  Duero,  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Salvador  Morena  de  Guerra. 

Probably  no  description  of  the  famous  battle  can  have  a  greater 
Interest  and  value  for  the  American  people  than  Admiral  Dewey's  of- 
ticial  report  of  the  engagement,  which  is  as  follows: 


'O^lagship  Olympia,  Cavite,  May  4, 1898. 
'*The  squadron  loft  Mirs  Bay  April  2Tth,  arrived  off  Bolinao  on  the 
morning  of  April  30tb,  and,  finding  no  vessels  there,  proceeded  down  the 
coast  and  arrived  off  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay  on  the  same  afternoon. 
TJie  Boston  and  the  Concord  were  sent  to  reannnoitre  Port  Subig.  A 
thorough  search  was  made  of  the  port  by  the  Boston  and  the  Concord, 
but  the  Spanish  fleet  was  not  found.  Entered  the  south  channel  at 
half-past  11  P.  M.,  steaming  in  column  at  eight  knots.  After  half  the 
squadron  had  passed  a  battery  on  the  south  side  of  the  channel  opened 
fire,  none  of  the  shots  taking  effect.    The  Boston  and  McCuUoeh  re- 
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turned  tlu-  liiv-  'I'hc  s<ih:mIii»ii  piNuiMnk'tJ  ;i  r<»HH  the  bay  at  slow  spt^ed 
and  arrived  niT  Miiuilu  at  tlavbrcak,  and  wan  liied  upon  at  a  qnartor  past 
five  A.  Al.  bj  thi**«^  hatti'i-ics  at  Manila  aud  tw**  near  Cavite,  and  by 
the  Spanish  fleet  aurhon'd  in  an  approximately  east  and  west  line 
across  the  uioutb  of  Hakor  Bay,  with  their  left  in  shoal  water  in 
(Vinarao  Bay. 

"The  Mqiiadr<ni  then  proceedeil  to  the  attack,  the  flagship  Olyraijia, 
under  my  personal  direction,  leadinjx,  fidlowiMi  at  a  distance  l>y  the 
Baltimore,  Kaleijrh,  Petrel,  Concord  and  Boston,  in  the  order  named, 
which  formation  was  maintained  throughout  the  action.  The  squadron 
opened  lire  at  nineteen  minutes  to  G  A.  M.  While  advancing  to  the 
attack  two  mines  were  exploded  ahead  of  the  Qagship,  loo  far  to  be 
effective.  The  squadron  uiaiutained  a  continuous  and  precise  fire  at 
ranges  varying  from  r»,0()0  to  2,000  yards,  countermarching  in  a  line 
approximately  parallel  to  that  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  The  enemy's  fire 
was  vigorous,  but  generally  inelTective.  Early  in  the  engagement  two 
launches  put  <jut  toward  the  Olympia  with  the  apparent  intention  of 
UHiug  torpedoes.  One  was  sunk  and -the  other  disabled  by  our  fire  and 
beached  before  they  were  able  to  tire  their  torpedoes. 

"At  7  A.  M,  the  Spanish  tlagsliip  Ueina  Cristina  made  a  desperate 
attempt  to  leave  the  line  and  come  out  to  engage  at  short  range, 
but  was  received  with  such  a  galling  fire,  the  entire  battery  of  the 
Olympia  being  concentrated  upon  her,  that  she  was  barely  able  to 
return  to  the  shelter  of  the  point.  The  fires  started  in  her  by  our  shell 
at  the  time  were  not  extinguished  until  she  sank.  The  three  batteries  at 
Manila  had  kept  up  a  continuous  fire  from  the  beginning  of  the  engage- 
ment, which  fire  was  not  returned  by  my  squailron.  The  fii*st  of  tliese 
batteries  was  situated  on  the  south  m<de  head  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Pasig  Kiver,  the  second  on  the  south  position  of  the  walled  city  of 
Alaoila,  and  the  third  at  Malute,  about  one-half  mile  farther  south.  At 
thU  point  I  sent  a  message  to  the  Governor-General  to  the  effect  that 
if  the  batteries  did  not  e<»ase  firing  the  city  would  be  ahellHl.  This  had 
til.,  t'ffect  of  silencing  them. 

•At  twenty-five  minutes  to  8  A.  M.  1  <'eased  firing  and  with- 
drew the  squadron  for  breakfast.  At  sixteen  minutes  after  11  I  re- 
turned to  the  attack.  By  this  time  the  Spanish  flagship  and  almost  all 
tiie  Spanish  fleet  were  in  flames.  At  half-past  12  (he  sqaudron  ceajsed 
firing,  the  batteries  being  silenced  and  the  ships  sunk,  burned  and 
deserted. 
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*'At  l>\eiii_)  iiiiniiti's  to  1  tlic*  s(|uadi<iii  H'UiriHMl  iiiiil  arulioriHl  ofl^ 
Mnuila,  tlu-  IN'tifl  1»imiijl;  li-ft  bfhiiHi  to  coiupli'U^  [\w  drslriitlion  uf  tljo 
Kmallor  giiiiboais,  wliith  wore  behind  the  point  of  Cavlte.  ThiH  duty 
was  porfiiniHMj  by  CoinniaiubT  K.  I'.  Wo<»i  in  xhv  nnjst  I'XpiHlilious  and 
complete  iiiautior  possibK',  The  Spanish  lu8t  the  folhiwiug  voftsels: 
Sunk,  IJeina  Crist ina,  Tjistilla,  r>on  Antonio  de  Ulloa;  burned,  Don 
Juan  de  AuKtna.  Inla  de  FiUzon,  Isla  de  Cuba,  General  Fiesso,  Manpies 
del  I)uero,  Kl  ('tn-reo,  Velaseo  and  Tsia  de  Mindiinan  (transport);  rap- 
tured, Hapido  and  Hercules  (tujjw)  and  several  small  launches*. 

"I  am  unable  to  obtain  ctunpleie  aeoonut^  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded,  but  believe  their  losses  t<i  be  very  heavy.  The  Keina 
CVistiua  alone  had  one  hundred  and  tifly  killed,  includiu|<  the  Captain, 
and  ninety  wounded.  I  am  happy  to  rej»ort  Ihat  the  damage  done  to 
the  squadron  und»»r  my  command  wa.s  inconsiderable.  There  was  none 
killed  and  only  «even  men  in  the  st|ua<lrou  weiv  «lij;hlly  wounded.  Sev- 
eral of  the  vessels  were  struck  and  even  penidralr^,  but  the  damage  was 
of  the  slightest,  x\n<\  the  squadron  is  in  as  g<Mid  condition  now  as  before 
the  battle. 

"I  beg  to  state  to  the  department  that  I  doubt  if  any  commander-in- 
chief  was  ever  served  by  more  loyal,  efficient  and  gallant  Captains  than 
those  of  the  squadron  under  my  command.  Captain  Frank  NA'ildes,  com- 
manding the  Boston,  volunteered  to  remain  in  coinuuind  of  his  vessel, 
although  his  relief  arrived  before  leaving  Hong  Kong.  Assistant  Surgeon 
Kindelberger,  of  the  Olympia,  and  Gunner  J.  C.  Evans,  of  the  Boston, 
nl8(»  volunteered  t<i  remain  after  orders  detaching  them  had  arrived. 

"The  conduct  of  my  personal  staff  was  excellent.  Commander  B. 
P.  Lamberton,  chief  of  staff,  w-as  a  v<»lunteer  for  that  position,  and  gave 
me  most  efficient  aid.  Lieutenant  Brumby,  Flag  Lieutenant,  and  Fu- 
sion F.  P.  Scott,  aid,  iu'rf<irmed  their  duties  as  signal  oflicers  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner,  t^ildwell.  Flag  Secretary,  volunteered  for  and  was 
assigned  to  a  subdivision  of  the  5-inch  battery.  Mr.  J.  L.  Stickney, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  United  Slates  Navy,  and  now  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Herald,  volunteered  for  duty  as  my  aid,  and  ren- 
dered valuable  services,  I  desire  especially  to  mention  the  coolness  of 
Lieutenant  C,  Q.i^'alkins,  the  navigator  of  the  Olympia,  who  came  under 
my  personal  observation,  being  on  the  bridge  with  rae  throughout  the 
entire  fight  and  giving  the  ranges  of  the  guns  with  an  accuracy  that 
waa  proven  by  the  excellence  of  the  firing. 

"On  May  2d,  the  day  following  the  engagement,  the  squadron  again 
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went  to  Cavitf,  wLric  it  r<*niains.  On  tho  'M  ilu-  uiilitary  foreos  evai-u- 
nlod  the  Ovito  urHonal,  whirh  was  taken  posse8Hi(»u  of  by  a  landing 
party.  On  the  same  day  the  Raleigh  and  Haltiniore  secured  the  sur- 
render of  the  batteries  on  i^'orregidor  Inland,  parolling  the  garrison,  and 
May  4th  the  trannport  Manila,  which  hail  been  around  in  Baker  Bay,  was 
towed  and  made  a  prize. 

"C<»nniuMlin'e  Commamling  the  Asiatic  Kcjuadron,  U.S.  N." 


Undo  Sam  adds  to  his  national  naval  portrait  gallery.— Denver  Repuhlirvin 


CHAPTER  V. 
TIIK  STORY  OF  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  MEUKIMAC. 


N  A  WAR  so  8urprisin;j:ly  ebort  as  that  between  Spain 
and  the  UnU<?<l  Htatt^s  nu»re  heroes  appeared  in 
the  bourn  tlian  UKually  develop  in  the  dujs  of  longer 
contests,  and  no  iinident  will  be  louf^er  reraeni- 
berod  than  the  sinUinj:  nf  the  Merriinae  in  the  har- 
bor of  Santiago  in  the  hope  of  **lK>ttling  np"  Or- 
vera's  fleet.  The  yongstern  Hhall  sing  the  praise 
of  the  sailor.V  darinj:,  while  the  bistorhnis  nhall 
regard  the  pages  devote<l  to  the  oflieer  and  the  men 
of  the  Merrimac  as  among  the  most  intensely  thrill- 
ing in  their  accounts  of  the  men  whose  fear  of  death  vanished  in  the 
gh>ry  of  their  daring  for  flag  and  country. 

Tn  the  school-houses  where  the  Starn  and  Stripes  are  daily  saluted 
by  the  children,  sturdy  lads  in  speaking  their  pieces  will  forget  em- 
bamuisnient  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their  theme  and  blushing  lassit^s 
pay  tribute  to  Ilobson  and  his  sailors  in  high  pitch  heroics.  "The  Gal- 
lant Four  Hundred*'  will  be  laid  on  the  shelf  and  the  *'canuon  to  left  of 
them,  cannon  to  right  of  them,  cannon  in  front  of  Ihem"  shall  be  those 
that  "volleyed  and  thundered"  at  the  Menimac  from  the  Morro,  the 
western  battery,  Smith  Cay  and  the  Reina  Mercedes. 

As  the  historian  must  deal  with  the  personalities  of  his  heroes  and 
delve  into  old  volumes,  newsjmpiTs  and  records  for  characteristica,  the 
story  that  Ilobson  on  his  return  was  kissed  by  crowds  of  admiring  wo- 
men will  be  retold,  but  not  in  the  spirit  of  an  excitable  journalism  which 
made  much  of  little  and  a  hero  seem  snjall,  l>ut  with  the  vivid  truth  that 
he  was  a  brave,  devoted  son  of  loving  parents  and  that  when  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  was  ablaze  with  light  from  the 
flashes  of  the  Spaniards*  guns  Ilobson  thought  of  the  patient,  devoted 
mother  and  brave  old  father,  and  it  will  further  be  remi'ndtered  that 
<»ut  of  his  small  salary  as  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  United  States  Navy  he 
sent  half  for  the  p7-essing  needs  of  his  home,  and  men  will  rightly 
reason  that  the  officer  who  led  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Merrimac  on 
her  desoerate  errnnd  was  a  man  true  to  country,  to  those  he  loved  and 
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llie  traditions  of  liis  uniform,  «Dd  tbat  bin  kiKsinj;  tin*  pirls  was  but  the 
gallantry  of  a  true  tar  willi  warm  Soulheru  blotnl  in  Lis  vein»,  and 
many  shall  approvingly  r<»niark  "tbat  to  tU<*  brave  belonjr  tlie  fair." 

The  gli)ry  of  Ilobson  and  hi«  uieu  of  the  Merriniar  is  a  bri{;ht  paye 
In  Anierii-an  history,  where,  written  in  letters  of  gold,  appear  the 
names  of 

Lieutenant  Kiehmond  Pearson  Ilobson, 

First-elass  thinnei'^s  Mate  George  Charette, 

Chief  Boatswain  Osborn  W.  Deignan, 

Coxswain  Kaudolph  Clausen,  • 

Master  of  Arms  Daniel  Montague, 

Machinist  George  F.  Phillips, 

Franris  Kelley, 

John  Jkfuriihy. 

It  will  be  remembered  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  American 
navy  that  to  tiie  fortunate  few  who  entereil  into  the  valley  of  deatli 
and  came  forth  fmm  the  s<Team  of  mighty  missiles,  the  deep  roar  of 
exploding  mines  and  a  dreadful  hail  of  Mauser  bullets  to  place 
their  names  on  the  glorious  lists  of  the  Nation's  heroic  sons,  must  be 
added  the  crews  of  every  blockading  ship  at  Santiago  de  Cuba,  for 
when  the  nature  of  tlie  Merrimac's  desi>eraie  mission  was  told  to  the 
tars,  officers  and  men  were  unanimous  in  volunteering  their  services. 

Xo  fauatical  Moslem  belief  that  deatli  in  battle  meant  salvaii^u* 
of  the  soul  and  everlasting  happiness  nerved  the  men  to  volunteer  ftu- 
80  desperate  a  task.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  American  navy,  that  has 
made  us  invincible  on  the  seas,  which  took  possession  of  the  crews,  and 
tliose  who  were  tinally  chosen  were  greatly  envied,  though  it  was  evi- 
th'ut  that  they  were  about  to  offer  up  their  lives  as  patriotic  sacritices 
with  no  other  reward  in  sight  than  the  seeming  certainty  of  the  sailors' 
heroic  death.  Though  many  were  sick  with  disa|>poiutmeut,  yet  it  was 
plain  to  them  that  few  were  uetMled  or  could  be  spared  for  the  sacrifice, 
and  after  the  first  keen  grief  had  passed,  the  brave  hearts  of  the  navy 
went  out  in  hope  to  the  little  band  ready  and  eager  to  seek  death  and 
surrender  the  life  that  was  strong  within  them  as  the  proud  blood  iu 
young  veins  beat  strongly  because  it  was  about  to  be  shed  for  country. 

CcTvera  was  with  his  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  but  a  single  narrow 

'entrance  and  witli  banks  that  bristled  in  big  guns,  manned  by  a  fierce 

enemy,  and  the  wisest  i>lan  seemed  to  be  to  hold  him  there  captive,  to 

»tarve  him  into  submission — for  it  is  a  rule  of  war  that  the  enemy  se^'k- 
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iug  fortified  shelter  must  defend  iiiuiself  not  only  ngainnt  assuult,  mit 
from  tiu?  ravages  of  starvation  and  disease. 

It  was,  of  course,  i)erfectly  understood  that  Cervera,  at  liie  tirst 
op|iortunity,  would  seek  to  escape,  or  suddenly,  on  some  dark  niglit, 
when  tlie  rays  of  the  searcli-lighl  had  lost  their  power  to  penetrale 
the  torrents  of  the  tropics,  or  the  low  lying  mists  of  the  sliores,  to  send 
out  ids  dreaded  swift  destroyers  to  discharge  their  torpedoes  against  the 
helpless  battleships^  rending  an<l  di'stroying  them. 

Lieutenant  IJobson,  a  naval  constructor,  and  thtTefon*  regarded 
by  the  men  of  the  sea,  rather  than  of  the  drawing  board,  as  scarcely 
fitted  for  figlitiug,  realize*!  with  his  commanders  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  enemy  from  possible  escape  or  night  time  olTensiveness,  and 
presented  a  j*lan  for  sinking  a  collier  across  the  chanurl  well  within 
the  bordering  walls  of  the  harbor,  lie  fully  appreciated  the  danger 
of  lh(»se  who  should  attempt  the  fulfillment  of  his  jdaus,  and  UB  a  man 
sought  that  duty  for  himself. 

Re  plead  for  his  right.  Raving  conceived,  it  was  he  who  should 
conclude  the  undertaking,  lie  convinced  the  Admiral  and  his  officers 
of  ihe  feasibility  of  the  scheme  and  his  personal  privilege  to  sui>erintend 
its  performance.  TIu*y  felt  assureil  that  it  would  n»ean  the  loss  of  at 
least  seven  brave  men,  and  Ilobson  himself  had  estimated  the  cost  of 
the  enterj»rise  and  was  not  feai^ful.  lie  had  his  way  and  ihe  Merrimac 
was  chosen. 

She  had  been  a  ti*amp  steamer  and  had  aboard  some  five  thousand 
tons  of  coal  for  the  use  of  \\\r  bln<'ka<Iing  squadron.  She  was  a  two- 
masted  iron  steamship  of  five  thousand  t<tns  register  and  had  be*^u 
purchased  by  the  tJovernment.  Her  captain  was  James  Miller,  who 
was  credited  a  particularly  brave  and  skillful  seaman,  and  when  he 
learned  that  he  was  not  to  be  of  the  little  crew  that  was  to  take  her 
on  her  gi't*at  errand,  it  is  related  that  in  his  chagi-iu  he  wept  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  Disappiunted,  he  did  not  forget  his  cox- 
swain and  other  men  who  had  begged  him  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
them  sent  on  the  Merrimac*a  expedition. 

When  the  Merrimac  was  chosen  she  was  lying  alongside  the  Massa- 
chu.sett.s,  which  was  taking  on  coal.  The  men  at  work  were  hurried  in 
the  discharge  of  the  fuel,  as  it  had  been  intended  to  start  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  Everything  of  any  value  on  the  Merrimac  was  taken  from 
her  to  the  other  ships  and  widle  this  was  being  done  a  cr<'W  of  gunners' 
mates  fixed  about  the  ship,  under  the  water  line,  seven  mines  which 
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w<^rp  intended  to  blf)w  out  her  bottom  when  she  was  just  in  the  rij;ht 
position.  Two  large,  heavy  anchors  were  placed  forwartl  and  aft  to 
bold  the  Merriniac  across  the  channel  preliminary  to  sinking  her.  The 
captiiin's  |i;i|^  was  tied  aft  to  lloat  adrift,  so  that  when  the  Merrimac 
sunk  the  crew  were  to  jump  nud  swiui  to  her. 

li»d>Kon*s  inKtrmtiouH  to  the  crew  were  as  follows:  "After you  are 
all  in  the  boat  row  out  one-half  ship's  length  from  the  8hi[>  to  avoid  tbe 
suction  and  wait  a  reasonable  len^ith  of  time  for  me.  I  will  stay  on  the 
bridj;e  and  e.xpIode  the  mines.  If  you  do  not  see  me  after  waiting  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  make  for  the  tieet." 

After  Lieutenant  ETobKou  bad  expressed  himself  as  satisfied  with 
every  prepitrali4)n,  early  in  the  evening  of  June  1,  he  announcetl  the 
selection  of  his  crew.  They  had  just  said  farewell  to  their  envious 
comrades  on  the  several  ships,  but  there  was  not  an  anxious  face  among 
them,  for  they  were  inspired  to  the  supreme  duty.  Dieguan,  tlirongh 
his  acrjuaintance  with  the  Merrimac's  peculiarities  in  responding  t<t 
her  rudder,  for  she  was  cranky  at  times,  was  chosen  to  be  the  helms- 
man. The  electric  batteries  that  were  to  tear  out  the  ship's  b<ittoni 
when  she  had  been  steered  so  as  to  lie  across  the  channel,  were  put  in 
charge  of  George  CJiarette,  first-class  gunner's  mate  on  the  New  York, 
Boatswain  Mullen  of  the  New  York  was  responsible  for  the  forward 
anthor.  The  assignment  for  duty  in  the  fire-room  was  given  to  FramiN 
Kelley,  a  water-tender  on  the  .Merrimac.  He  was  to  keep  up  steam  until 
ordere<l  to  desert  by  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  The  engineer 
was  selectetl  in  the  person  of  Ueorge  F.  Phillips,  a  machinist  on  the 
Merrimac. 

It  was  a  gallant  crew  that  Lieutenant  Ilobson  drilled  in  their  sev- 
eral duties,  so  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  at  the  critical  time.  With 
the  exception  of  the  helmsman,  stationed  by  Ilobson's  side  on  the 
bridge,  ropes  were  tied  to  the  wrists  of  the  several  men,  so  that  the 
commander  could  signal  them.  Of  the  perfection  of  the  plan  Diegnau 
Hays:  "Li4^ut«Miant  Hobson  arranged  all  details  in  a  precise  and  rare 
ful  manner,  and  I,  in  common  with  all  the  crew,  felt  willing  to  obey  his 
commands  and  follow  him  anywhere,  so  great  was  onr  confidence  in 
hk  ability  and  braver,y." 

Then  came  a  night  that  the  men  of  the  Merrimac  can  never  forget, 
for  it  was  filled  with  uncertainty  and  grave  dangers.  It  was  pitch  dark 
and  tn  tbe  imaginative  every  shadow  seemed  a  spectre  and  the 
gurgle  of  the  waters,  separated  by  the  black  hull,  was  a  constant  alarm, 
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PupgeHtive  of  8t<'nltbily  approaohiii;^  destroyers,  IJiit  tbc*  <;allaDt  crew 
liad  other  things  to  think  of  as  tiiey  stooU  at  the  thn^shold  of  Death 
within  tlie  portals  of  uudyiiip  Kjiiue.  It  had  been  arranged,  for  Htrategy 
is  largely  the  Kcience  of  war,  that  tlie  Xew  Yt)rk  was  to  rhase  the  Mer- 
riinae  and  blaze  away  at  her  with  bhmk  cartridges,  tliat  the  Spaniards 
might  be  letl  to  believe  that  the  Americans  were  after  a  blockade  run- 
ner and  the  Merrinuu'  might  get  cloRe  in  and  accom[di8h  lier  puri>08e 
before  her  design  was  understood. 

In  the  darkuesH  the  venselH  hist  sight  of  one  another.  This  was 
disconcerting  and  seemed  like  a  preliminary  omen  of  bad  luck.  The 
minutes  seemed  hotirs,  as  they  wiU  do  to  men  delayed  in  a  desperate 
underiaking.  Dawn  broke  unwelcome  to  those  who  had  anticiiuiteil 
having  met  their  fate  before  the  sun  had  risen,  just  as  the  Xew 
York  sighted  the  Merrimac,  which,  reassured  by  llie  jjresence  Of  the 
great  warship,  1urne*l  her  iu)se  to  the  harbor  entrance. 

The  t4»riie(lo-hoat  I'orter,  however,  overtook  ll(d)Kou  and  his  men 
with  instructions  to  postpone  the  attempt  to  bottle  np  Cervera.  This 
was  a  desperate  disappointment  to  those  who  had  passtMl  the  long 
night  with  their  nerves  strung  to  the  high  tension  of  braving  unknown 
dangers,  whose  mitural  solution  seemed  to  be  annihilation.  Lieutenant 
Robson's  [ilea  that  daylight  could  not  prevent  him  from  entering  the 
harbor  was  futile  and  his  reiniest  for  permission  to  continue  on  his  en- 
terprise was  very  propi^rly  refused. 

The  enterprise  was  hazardous  enough  under  cover  of  night — in 
broad  daylight  the  purpose  would  have  beeu  immediately  understood 
and  would  Iiave  led  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Merrimac  and  her 
crew.  No  useful  purpose  could  have  been  served,  though  to  the  over- 
wrought nerves  of  the  Lieutenant  and  his  men,  the  iM)stponement  was  a 
shock  and  seeming  shame  and  the  delay  more  painful  tlian  immediate 
action,  It  is  unofficially  related  that  Hobson  berated  his  superior  for 
the  order  to  return  and  claimed  that  lueu  could  not  stand  such  strains 
and  that  the  enterprise  should  have  been  continued  to  its  completion, 
and  it  is  further  unofficially  !«tated  that  Admiral  Sampson  made  allow- 
ance for  the  insubordination,  and  that,  appreciative  of  the  heroic  char- 
acter of  the  undertaking  and  the  suppressed  excitement  attendant  on  it, 
he  saw  no  brtstcli  of  naval  etiquette.  At  any  rate  he  advise*!  the  worn- 
out  officer  and  men  to  take  a  rest  and  refresh  themselves  for  the  ordeal 
that  was  to  come  with  the  night. 

WliU**  U"'  tat^n  slept,  f4tr  healthy  men  will  soon  fall  to  sleep  even  if 
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thoir  nerves  are  vibrating;  with  exciteuieut,  (Several  thanges  were  made 
in  the  plans.  John  Murphy,  coxswain  of  th**  Iowa,  was  substituted  for 
Doatswain  ^luUiii,  iiiul  thore  was  no  more  heartsick  and  dejected  Hailor 
in  the  fleet  than  Mullen,  who  was  to  lose  the  luurelM  after  the  awful 
night  that  ended  in  a  postponement. 

It  was  decided  that  the  lifeboat  was  not  a  sufficient  safeguard  for 
the  men  who  were  staking  their  lives,  with  the  odds  a  thousautl  t'» 
one  against  them.  There  was  an  idea,  that  proved  to  be  the  saving  nni*, 
that  the  addition  of  a  catamarnn  might  lessen  the  mlds.  This  made 
the  futility  of  the  night  that  went  for  nothing  seem  providential.  Lieu- 
tenant nobson's  plans  were  further  changed,  the  mines  being  re- 
nrrangod  so  that  each  man  could  touch  off  one  after  he  had  performed 
his  duties. 

The  helmsman,  Diegnan,  who  had  been  on  duty  all  the  previous 
night,  was  utterly  worn  out  and  asked  for  relief  that  he  might  rest  until 
evening.  The  coxswain  of  the  New  York,  Randolph  Clausen,  was  sent 
to  the  Merrimac,  and  this  was  that  young  man's  opportunity  to  be 
with  those  whose  names  shall  last  with  history.  Clausen  had  a  per- 
suasive tongue  ill  his  head  as  well  as  a  brave  heart  in  his  breast,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  his  accomplishments. 

He  showed  to  Lieutenant  Ilobson  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  re 
maining  with  the  Merrimac,  urging  that  should  one  or  more  of  the  crew 
be  killed  before  the  boat  was  sunk,  particularly  should  the  other  helms- 
man be  struck,  his  services  would  be  needed.  The  Lieutenant  asked 
Clausen  if  he  was  a  good  oarsman.  There  were  none  better,  according 
to  Clausen,  and  that  settled  it.  Ilobson  agreed  with  the  indulgent, 
siid  smile  of  one  who  allows  another  to  go  with  liim  to  death,  through 
the  feeling  of  kinship  in  daring  di^sire  and  out  of  very  admiration  of 
bravery. 

Not  to  be  again  disappointed  by  the  too  sudden  coming  of  the 
dawn,  Hobson  decided  to  start  earlier  than  on  the  previous  night,  and 
the  Merrimac  began  her  last  journey  a  little  before  2  A.  M.  Guided  by 
the  outlines  of  the  mountains,  she  cruised  up  and  down  in  frout  of  the 
harbor  entrance.  Ensign  Joseph  Powell  of  the  Xew  York  followed  in 
her  wake,  ready  to  rescue  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  those  that  might 
be  spared  from  the  death-trap. 

Tliere  had  been  a  number  of  rnen  assisting  on  the  Merrimac  and  at 
3  oVloek  they  were  all  ordered  off.  They  had  to  be  accounted  for,  as 
thor<^  was*  a  grave  fenr  of  stowaways,  such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Navy  and 
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tm  ^reat  the  desire  to  go.  .A  la^t  ^ruHp  of  the  hiind  and  fervently 
Kpokeu  farewell  aud  the  erew  were  left  to  the  f;ite  thnt  awaited  them 
in  the  narrow  channel  of  the  harbor. 

The  men  stripped  off  all  clothing  except  truukM  and  stockings, 
thongb  ll4)bson  had  on  nndei-M'ear  and  Hhoe«.  Each  man  wore  a  cork 
life-preserver  and  had  strapped  about  his  waist  a  pisttd  and  caii ridge 
belt  with  thirty-two  rounds  of  ammunition.  Such  was  the  armament 
of  a  vessel  about  to  stand  the  fire  of  Krupp  guns,  Howitzers  and 
Mausers. 

They  were  a  sturdy  lot,  as  they  stood  at  their  several  posts,  broad- 
shouldered,  deep-chested,  8trong-limbe<l  American  sailors,  men  among 
men,  destined  for  a  splendid  future  an*l  the  plaudits  not  only  of  their 
own  nation,  but  of  all  men  through  all  lime,  Kriend  and  foe  could  but 
alike  admire  and  hope  to  emulate  them. 

Francis  KcUey  was  down  at  the  hot  grates,  working  like  a  demon, 
as  he  did  a  dozen  men's  work.  Close  to  the  torpedoes,  under  the  water- 
line,  the  sweat  pouring  off  him  to  sizzle  among  the  hot  embers  falling  to 
the  grating-tloor  as  he  stirr*^  up  the  tires,  his  face  aglow  with  heat  and 
heroic  purpose,  he  fultilled  his  duties  in  the  brave  way  of  the  men  below 
without  the  chance  to  see  what  is  gtdng  on,  but  to  suffer  with  over- 
heated air,  and  never  lose  heart,  no  matter  what  the  sounds  of  crashing, 
tearing  metal  may  be  and  never  to  leave  until  the  signal  to  cease  is 
given,  lie  was  all  ahme  with  the  bUuing  tires  and  throbbing  boilers, 
but  his  heart  was  stout. 

George  F.  Phillips,  machinist,  was  acting  engineer  d<twn  where 
the  machinery  move4l  with  dizzy  rapidity,  as  the  great  pistons  pushed 
forward  and  backward  under  the  steam  power  of  the  cylinders,  and 
cranks  and  wheels  and  elbows  played  th<-ir  many  i>arts  in  perfect  har- 
mony, that  would  become  demoniacal  discord  and  destruction  with  the 
nrrival  of  the  first  big  shell,  piercing  the  thin  sides  of  the  unprotected 
merchantman.  Oil-can  and  cotton  waste  in  hand,  he  was  here  and 
there  and  everywhere,  but  ever  near  the  throttle  valve,  with  ears 
strained  for  the  signals — ^less  exposed,  but  in  perliaps  greater  danger, 
than  the  gallant  Lieutenant  on  the  bridge.  He  had  too  much  to  do  to 
be  afraid  even  if  he  had  been  that  sort  of  man,  which  he  was  not. 

George  C'harette,  first-class  gunner's  mate  on  the  New  York,  hav- 
ing rep*jrted  in  perfect  order  the  electric  batteries  to  be  used  in  ex- 
ploding the  mines,  that,  barnacle-like,  clung  to  the  hull,  was  to  get  a 
closer  view  of  the  fortifications  and  their  guns  than  he  had  ever  seen  in 
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Higbting  the  groat  woapous  of  Hii*  llajrship  ami  was  preparetl  to  be  sent 
Bk^ward  by  tho  exjilosion  \w  slioiilil  make  when  he  t(nich*Ml  the  electric 
wirt*8  togethi*r,  or  to  ilir  with  his  comrades  if  Spaninh  marksiuauship 
Bhould  prove  superiur  at  short  range  to  what  he  had  seen  it  to  be  at 
jrreat  distances.  His  was  a  waitinj;  and  therefore  a  <lreudful  duty,  bnt 
he  had  no  fear  in  him  and  was  ready  and  eager  for  his  time  to  come. 

John  Murphy,  coxswain  of  the  Iowa,  Ktood  at  the  bow  anchor,  pre- 
pared to  droj)  it  the  moment  he  shouhi  gel  the  signal  from  Lieutenant 
Hobson,  and  his  was  h  trying  place,  for  he  stood  a  splendid  and  the  lirst 
mark  for  s?panish  shots,  and  his  <iuty  was  equal  in  importance  to  that 
of  any  of  the  men  on  the  Merrimac.  He  was  a  Murphy,  and  therefore 
a  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  figliliug  stock,  and  enjoyed  his  situation 
more  than  he  feared  it.  That  he  diil  his  duty  when  the  time  came  goes 
without  Haying. 

Daniel  ^fontaguc,  chief-master-of-arms  on  the  New  York,  stood  aft 
to  let  go  at  the  proper  tinie  the  »>ther  anchor  and  was  at  a  disadvantage, 
compared  to  the  position  of  his  ctnnrade  Murphy,  for  he  could  not  get 
the  lay  of  the  land,  or  see  as  the  other  could,  but  he  had  the  blood  and 
sinew  of  a  hero  and  was  at  his  post  to  the  end. 

Osboru  \V.  r)i<»gnan,  coxswain  of  the  Merrimac,  was  at  the  helm 
on  the  bridge  amidships,  with  instru(*tion8  that  as  suon  as  they  got  to 
the  most  narrow  part  of  the  channel  his  commander  would  order  him 
to  put  the  Iielm  hard-ajiort  and  lash  ir  there.  In  every  way  the  yi»ung 
sailor  acquitted  himself  so  splendidly  that  he  won  for  himself  the  ad- 
miration of  a  nntion  and  made  particularly  proud  the  people  of  his 
native  State,  Iowa,  and  his  fellow-townsmen  of  Stuart.  He  did  his 
work  with  the  calm  ease  he  would  have  sliown  in  the  dog  watches  of 
the  night,  when  steering  the  eccentric  Merrimac  over  smooth  seas  in 
calm  weather. 

Close  to  him  on  the  bridge  stood  Lieutenant  ICichmoud  Pearson 
TTnbson,  his  firm  jaw  set  in  resolution  and  his  keen  eye  taking  in  every 
detail  of  the  harbor  he  was  approa<iiing,  the  ship  ho  was  directing  and 
the  countenances  of  the  meu  he  was  commanding.  In  his  perfect  pr»ise 
and  weli-balanced,  graceful  body,  erect  and  yet  elastic,  he  was  jusi  as 
ideal  a  naval  officer  in  his  underclothes  as  he  would  have  been  had  he 
been  attired  in  the  full  glittering  regalia  of  liis  rank. 

The  Merrimai'  was  head^nl  for  the  harbor  entrance.  Lieutenant 
fTobsou,  by  the  binnach*  light  at  the  compass^  looked  at  his  watch 
and  remarked:  ^Tt  is  just  3:20."    Tliere  was  a  roar  and  vivid  flash  on 
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tlie  j)ort  bi»w  antl  tlu-  veil  <if  a  ^rv^aX.  h!iHI.  Die^min's  i-ai>  was  nirripd 
away  by  tlu»  a<*cor»paiiyiiig  niHliing  wind.  Tht^  *;ullant  <^Tew  were  now 
looking  doatli  straight  in  the  fao<*  ami  not  one  fowored.  Calmly,  tbr 
Lieutenant  waid  to  the  steorsumn:  "Keep  ber  straiuht  In  tbe  cbau- 
nel."  "Aye,  aye,  sir.^  Equally  eool  was  tbe  man  at  tbe  wheel,  fearleui=i 
and  faitbful  to  bis  great  tru«t. 

Tbe  crash  of  the  first  gun  was  chorused  by  all  the  (»uns  bearing  on 
tbe  boat  «n<l  tbey  were  many  aTid  mighty.  No  thunder  could  rival  the 
tumult  of  tbe  close-at-hand  niouHttTx,  belching  out  their  tlanies  in  a 
;^lare  of  light  that  illnminatcd  tlie  ship  as  iu  tbe  sunshine,  and  tbe 
HJiriek  of  the  shells  was  a  bide«)us  din,  accompanied  by  tbe  regular 
rattle  of  the  rapid-fire  pieces,  like  tbe  snare-drums  of  a  Titanic  orchestra 
rendering  a  Wagnorian  finale  of  frenzied,  mad  musicians. 

llobson  said  aftem^ard  in  praise  of  his  men: 

"Projectiles  were  coming  more  as  a  continuous  stream  than  as 
separate  shots.  Bui,  through  tbe  whole  storm,  Jacky  lay  there  ready 
to  do  liis  duty  as  be  bad  been  instructed  to  do  it.  There  was  not  only 
the  plunging  fire  from  the  forts  on  both  sides,  but  a  terrific  horizontal 
fire  friini  tbe  fieet  in  the  harbor,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  next  projwtile 
would  wipe  all  the  sailors  rmt  of  life  at  once.  If  ever  a  feeling  of  *each 
man  for  himself,'  a  feeling  of  'get  away  from  this,*  *get  out  of  this  any 
way,  anyhow'  was  to  be  justified  it  was  justified  then.  Not  a  man  so 
much  as  turned  bis  head. 

"Then,  later,  when  we  were  on  the  catamaran  and  the  enemy's 
piiket  boats  came  crawling  up  out  of  th**  darkness  with  their  lanterns, 
I  he  impulse  was  just  as  strong  to  sliji  off  tbe  raft  and  swim  for  the 
shore,  or  for  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  harbor.  The  simple  order  was  given: 
*Xo  man  move  until  further  orders.'  And  not  a  man  moved  or  stirred  for 
nearly  an  hour." 

The  fireman  worked  below  like  a  demon.  The  engineer  held  tbe 
throttle  to  obey  every  signal,  the  man  who  bad  made  ceitain  of  the 
UattcrieM  did  not  regret  the  cunning  tongue  that  had  gained  him  the 
opportunity  to  listen  to  this  deafening  .salute  to  American  valor,  the 
one  at  the  bow  anchor  and  the  one  with  the  anchor  aft  quietly  waited 
the  tug  of  the  rope  at  tbe  wTist  that  should  signal  them  that  their 
work  was  at  hand. 

Mobson  wisely  judged  the  ship's  position  and  then  at  the  riglit 
moment  shouted  to  the  helmsmau,  "Hard  aport."  Diegnan  did  as  he  was 
bid  and  lashed  the  wheel.    The  Merrimac  did  not  obey  the  helm  iit  the 
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tritical  uiouu'iit.  CliarvH**  Wiis  sonl  1i»  scr  Mhat  was  the  niattifr  ami 
reported  one  rudder  cUaiu  sbnt  awa;^'.  The  eiigiuoer  >*tnpj»ed  his  llirob 
bing  machinery  and  each  mau  hm-rieiJ  to  oxplodo  the  mine  assigned 
to  him. 

Dieguan  says  tliat  on  going  beloM-  he  met  Clausen  and  that  they, 
having  joined  the  wires  together,  were  knocked  off  their  feet  by  the  ex- 
rdo8ion  below  them,  and  then  lie  says:  "After  we  bad  exph>de<l  the 
'tiine  we  went  to  the  starboard  siih*  aniidHhlps,  where  it  was  arranged 
Nve  were  to  meet  after  ]»erforniing  our  diities.  \Ve  were  only  thereabout 
a  minute  when  Montague  joinfMl  us,  and  in  another  minute  or  two  wo 
were  joined  by  Charette,  Murphy,  Phillips  and  laeutenaut  Hobson. 

"We  thrmght  everybody  was  there,  but  in  an  instant  a  man's  form 
appeared  coming  arouml  the  corner  of  the  deck-house.  Lieutenant  Hob- 
son  drew  his  revolver  and  covered  him,  for  a  moment  not  realizing  who 
it  might  be.    The  man  proved  to  be  Kelley. 

"Kelley  shunted,  in  his  bmad.Scotrh  way:  'How  long  has  this  been 
going  on?    I  thought  it  was  the  New  York  tiring  blank  caHridges  at  us.' 

**WhiIe  be  «  as  aytproarliiug  us  lie  receiv<Mi  a  wound  from  a  piece 
^of  an  explode*!  shell,  which  injured  him  slightly  on  his  lij*  and  cheek. 

"We  all  ho*  on  the  deck,  packed  like  sardines  in  a  box,  with  shots 
flving  about  our  hea<1s,  expecting  every  minute  to  be  killed.  Under 
these  trying  circumstances  Lieutenant  llobson  ordered  us  to  remain 
where  we  were,  instead  of  carrying  out  the  original  plan  of  taking  to  the 
boat,  because  exposure  at  this  moment  above  the  rail  would  have  meant 
certain  death,  the  lights  fnun  the  shore  batteries  making  us  easy  tar- 
gets." 

The  Merrimac  and  her  men  had  been  under  fire  from  great  guns 
but  a  ship's  length  away  with  but  one  man  wounde*!,  and  lie  but  slight  l.\. 
The  mysterious  Provideme  That  had  ?nade  the  Spanish  artillery  marks- 
nuinshij)  wretched  at  long  and  short  distances  had  so  far  spared  the 
eight  h<'rocs.  ^Suddenly  the  big  ship,  wounded  to  death,  but  chiefly  by 
her  own  mines,  lurched  suddenly  to  starboard,  Flobson,  realizing  that 
the  boat  would  soon  sink,  said  to  his  men;  "Very  good;  they  are  help- 
ing us  out  They  are  doing  it  for  us.  They  will  probably  cease  firing 
when  she  goes  down.'' 

Torrents  of  water  commenced  pouring  in  and  the  men  grabbcnl  the 
rail  10  keep  from  being  washed  into  the  hold.  The  ship  listed  to  the 
other  side  and  all  scrambled  over  the  rail,  jumped  overboard  and  swam 
ici  the  catamaran.    The  tiring  ceased,  tt»  be  fnllowe*!  by  wild  cheering, 
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iur  tbo.v  hclicveil  iliai  (Ley  \nu\  sunk  a  battleship,  wod  their  first  vic- 
tory and  avenpMl  Mitntoj()\H  Hret  ili'8tr*)yetl  hy  Dewey. 

Th<Mij^h  (liHappointed,  I  hey  were  nevertheless  8houting  with  pro- 
priety, fi»r  Th(*  sj^Ieudid  eonrn^ioof  the  Ameriean  seamen  had  been  made 
unavailing  by  t»ue  lucky  whot  from  their  batteries,  which  had  torn  away 
an  anchor  chain  and  made  it  impossible  to  swing  the  ship  across  the 
channel,  there  to  sink  hef  as  an  obstruct  i(m,  which  Cervera  could  not 
pass  by  if  he  should  attemj»t  to  escape  at  the  first  chance  of  a  bad  night. 

Ttie  men  and  their  oflfi<'er  succe^nled  in  reaching?,  the  catamaran, 
though  they  were  drawn  down  by  the  sucti<m  of  the  sinking  ship.  They 
did  not  climb  on  it,  as  Ilobson  pointed  out  t<»  the  men  that  they  would 
be  iiicke<l  off  by  the  rillem<'u  who  were  within  easy  range.  A  Spanish 
picket  lM»at  was  between  them  and  escape  to  the  fleet  and  the  tide  was 
running  in,  carrying  with  it  the  wreckage  of  the  Merrimac.  The  cata- 
maran was  not  cut  loose  from  the  sunken  vessel,  for  Ilobson  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  close  to  the  ship  and  in  a  confusion  of  floating 
parts  of  the  destroyed  collier  there  was  safety. 

The  Spanish  fire  ceased,  but  the  danger  was  far  from  over.  Hold- 
ing to  the  rytamaran  the  Ameriraus  had  only  their  lu^ads  above  the 
water.  Capture  was  certain,  though  they  knew  that  Ensign  Joseph  Pow- 
ell was  prijwling  abi>ut  in  a  launch  sifklug  to  save  them,  for  every  now 
and  then  there  were  r<»ports  from  thi*  Spanish  guns  that  had  spied  him 
on  his  daring  effort  to  n^scue  any  one  who  might  be  left  fi*om  the  Mer- 
rimac. 

It  is  but  proper  and  jnst  in  this  connection  to  say  of  the  Ensign 
that  he  continually  exposed  his  launch  (o  seeming  destruction  in  his 
search,  and  that  he  did  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  wreck  until  day- 
light, and  there  was  no  sign  of  friend.  TluM'ertainty  of  cai)ture  through 
furtlier  delay  made  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  fleet  with  the  dismal 
tidings  that  were  expected.  Hobson  and  his  crew  were  not  to  be  found, 
and  while  otiiers  who  bad  l)een  equally  eager  to  enlist  with  Hobson 
mourned  their  comrades  as  dead  they  were  very  much  alive  to  the  perils 
that  suiToundod  them. 

They  knew  from  what  they  had  seen  with  their  own  eyes  that  the 
waters  were  populated  with  sharks,  and  when  one  of  the  men,  to  pass 
the  time,  perhaps,  in  lively  conversation  and  add  to  the  interest  of  a 
dramatic  situation,  mentioned  the  ugly  monsters,  it  is  related  that 
Kelley  remarked  in  his  own  dry  way  that  the  concussion  of  the  ey 
pluding  mines  had  killed  all  the  sharks  in  the  vicinity  and  that  thas/i 
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who  niij;ljt  be  expected  to  Rceut  of  tlie  rlrop  of  blood  trickling  from  his 
tijpek  had  btvn  scare<l  anva.v  by  tlie  .Spauiards'  heavy  tire  or  deslroje^l 
uut  at  «ea  by  the  Hhell**  thai  had  floAvn  above  the  Memmac.  Indeeil,  lie 
was  much  afraid  that  those  shells  might  have  done  seriouH  harm  to  the 
(it»ct  four  mih'H  away. 

The  gay  laugh  that  followed  Kelley's  diBposltiou  of  the  sharks 
weU-omed  the  break  of  day  and  amazed  tlie  S{)aiiiardH  in  a  launch  who 
luid  come  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  sunken  "battleship." 

''Madre  ile  Dios,"  cried  a  Castilian  ofiicer,  as  he  exclaimed  that  the 
American  "pigs^  laughed  at  death  and  perhapH  laughed  when  they  were 
<!end.  TLe  men  knew  they  were  discovered  and  froiu  what  tLey  had 
heani  of  Hpanish  hospitality  to  captives  were  not  sure  but  that  they 
were  sorry  the  sharks  had  not  first  found  them.  Eight  ritles  covered 
thi-m  and  they  felt  that  their  time  was  closer  at  hand  than  it  had  been 
when  the  great  guns  guarding  the  harbor  were  bellowing  at  them. 
Ilobson  shouted  in  Spanish:  "Is  there  an  officer  on  board?"  Ueceiving 
an  afflrmalive  answer  he  announced  that  they  would  surrender  as  pris- 
oners of  war  and  was  told  that  they  would  have  to  swim  to  the  launch 
line  at  a  time  and  hand  over  their  weapons. 

Then  occurred  the  only  surrender  of  an  arm  in  the  war  between 
Spain  and  America  and  it  was  the  pistol  of  Lieutenant  Hobson,  hero  of 
the  ^lerrimac.  Swimming  to  the  launch  he  gave  up  his  revolver  and 
was  hauled  aboard.  Ilis  comrades,  less  sensitive  to  the  etiquette  of 
war  and  with  a  better  opportunity  to  avoid  giving  up  their  arms,  un- 
loosened their  belts  to  let  the  pistols  and  cartridges  sink  to  rest  with 
the  remains  of  the  Merrimac. 

Tlie  launch  took  her  prisoners  to  the  Relna  Mercedes,  where  they 
were  lookfHl  upon  with  the  greatest  curiosity.  They  were  Vdack  as 
negi-oes,  for  they  were  covered  with  coal  dust  and  oil  that  Hoated  up  to 
them  from  the  sunken  steamer.  They  were  given  baths  and  food  and 
treated  with  consideration,  though  the  men  were  kept  from  their  Lieu- 
tenant, as  the  Spaniards  believed  in  dividing  the  heroes.  They  scarcely 
1  new  what  to  expect  from  such  dare-devils. 

Diegnan,  the  helmsman,  tells  a  most  interesting  story  of  Uobson's 
^  (liavior.  It  st^^ms  that  he  first  "demanded"  a  bath  and  when  a  Spanish 
oflicer  repeated  the  word  "demand"  in  an  interrogative  way,  he  changed 
it  to  "request."  This  is  repeated,  not  in  criticism  of  a  brave  man,  but 
as  an  incident  showing  that  one  who  had  gone  through  what  Hobson 
had  would  have  at  his  tongue's  end  stern  words  and  the  change  to  "re- 
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tpiest"  wjifi  nnt  II  liuuiiliuiiii;;  siibiniKKioii,  l»ui  I  hi-  quirk  renignition  of  a 
goni  It'iiiJin  lliat  he  liad  uot  Ij<'<*ii  Ihorou^ilily  itolite  t(»  one  whom  the  for- 
tunew  lif  \v«r  made  hiK  hoMt, 

The  men  iire  iinaninitMis  in  iheir  slateiiienf  that  they  were  treatetl 
kiuiUy  by  Admiral  (Vrvera,  his  *)flicer8  and  erew.  Lientenant  IlobHiui 
was  taken  in  the  rabiu  and  given  a  suit  of  offieer'n  clulhing,  and  while 
he  M*as  in  tliere  I  lie  cxec>itive  oilieer  (pieMtioned  the  men  as  to  how 
many  jjuns  they  had  on  their  ship,  romplimentin^x  them  i»n  their  marks- 
UKiui^hip.  When  told  that  the  Menimac  was  a  eollier,  the  Spaniards 
would  not  believe  it  at  fii>it^  as  they  had  suffered  severely  in  the  cross- 
fire of  their  own  batteri<»s.  Tnuvineed  ttf  the  truth  by  personal  inspe**- 
tion  of  the  sunken  shiji  the  oHicers  of  the  K<'ina  Mercedes  were  terribly 
disooratitwl,  though  they  did  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  tJie  channel 
was  not  completely  blocked,  though  it  was  considerably  narrowed. 

Ilobson  and  his  men  in  Spanish  hands  and  cast  into  prison  were 
not  to  suffer  tmly  the  ordinary  experiences  of  tedious  lingering,  for 
there  was  an  abundance  of  excitement  still  in  store  for  them.  The  men 
were  con6ued  in  a  small  cell,  their  oflicer  beinjr  separated  from  them  in 
an<»th(M*  j>art  of  Morro  iirison.  Their  food  was  stinted,  but  they  could  not 
coniphiin,  aa  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  not  living  in  luxury. 

It  was  then  tliat  Americans  learned  that  the  Sjianiard  was  really 
not  so  black  as  he  had  been  painted  and  that  tlie  buiiibastic  declara- 
tions of  the  honor  of  Spanish  anns  and  Castilian  chivalry  were  not  alto- 
gether idle  b(»asts,  but  that  there  were  Spanish  soldiers  of  high  in- 
stincts and  noble  sentiments.  Admiral  Cei^era,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
honored  his  country  and  won  the  hearts  of  his  enemies  by  sending  out 
word  to  Admiral  Sampson  that  his  men  were  safe  and  in  need  of  dry 
clothing,  knowing  when  he  did  so  that  the  glad  news  would  go  to  the 
homes  of  the  heroes  and  that  instead  of  mourning  theiT  would  be  great 
rejoicing  among  his  foes  and  their  friends.  The  published  suspicion 
that  he  actwl  handsomely  aa  he  did  because  he  realized  his  own  great 
peril  and  sought  to  make  easy  the  event  of  his  own  capture  is  un- 
worthy tolerance  among  a  brave  nation,  whose  soldiers  and  sailors  love 
an  enemy  worthy  of  their  met^l. 

It  is  also  good  to  note  that  the  British  Consul  sent  the  prisoners 
colTe<',  tobacco  and  bread,  though  these  were  luxuries  and  almost  worth 
Ibeir  weight  in  gold  in  the  besiege*!  city,  and  that  when,  against  Cer- 
Tera's  pnttest,  the  men  were  kept  in  Morro  to  save  the  fort  fnon  Amer- 
ican bombardment,  the  same  consul  exercised  his  authority  in  the  in- 
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terests  of  hnniiiuity  aud  iMTsuaihMl  the  Spaniards  to  remove  their  pria- 
oucrs  to  safrr  quarlors  in  tho  ISeiua  Alereedos  militar>'  hospital.  He 
wus  not  strong  i-noa^h,  hiiwi'vcr,  to  save  Liouti-nant  Ilobson  from  the 
l>erils  of  tho  p:uns  of  his  own  fleet. 

llobsoii  su.vs  of  his  men  when  they  were  being  questioned  by  the 
Spanish  authorities: 

"When  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  or  not  a  remnant  of  the  In- 
quisition was  to  be  revived,  when  the  enemy  did  not  know  whether  it 
was  his  fault  or  ours  that  a  ship  had  been  sunk,  and  rather  inclined 
to  the  belief  (hat  he  had  sunk  an  American  battleship  and  tihat  we 
were  the  only  survivors  out  of  several  hundred,  the  men  were  taken 
before  the  Hpanish  authorities  and  serious  and  impertinent  questions 
put  to  them,  lieinember,  they  did  not  know  what  it  might  cost  them 
to  refuse  to  answer,  Spanish  soldiei-s  of  the  guard  standing  before  th(»m, 
making  significant  gestures  with  their  hands  edgewise  across  their 
throats.    Our  seamen  laughed  in  their  faces. 

"Then  a  Spanish  major  questioned  Charette,  because  he  spoke 
French,  and  asked  him  this  question;  *W'hat  was  your  object  in  com- 
ing here?' 

"And  so  long  as  I  live  T  shall  never  forget  the  way  Charette  threw 
back  his  shoulders,  proudly  lifted  his  head  and  looked  him  in  the  eye  as 
Le  said : 

"  In  the  United  States  Navy,  sir,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  sea- 
men to  know,  or  to  desire  to  know,  the  object  of  an  action  of  Iiis  superior 
officer.' " 

Coxswain  Diegnan  tells  a  remarkable  story  of  an  experience  with  a 
wounded  Spanish  cavalryman  in  the  hospital  prison,  though  it  sounds 
improbable  and  much  like  a  sailor's  easily  spun  yarn,  yet  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  men  of  the  Merrimac  stamp  are  not  apt  to  be  given  tc 
overtelling  their  tales,  or  reckless,  though  unintentional,  mixing  of  truth 
with  notion.  Diegnan  says  the  cavalryman  "dashed  up  to  the  door  of 
tuir  cell  rfH?liug  in  his  sjuldle,  grabbe4l  his  carbine  and  pointing  it  at  us, 
cursed  the  Americans.  He  was  just  in  the  act  of  tiring  on  us  when  one 
of  the  hospital  attendants  disarmed  him  and  threw  the  cartridges 
"Ut  of  ids  gun.  The  trooper  expired  from  his  wounds  a  few  minutes 
later.  After  this  incident  we  were  ordered  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible,  and  not  to  expose  ourselves  to  armed  Spaniards,  who  were 
passing  to  and  fro  all  the  time," 

Locked  in  their  cell  the  men  heard  heavy  firing  from  the  fleet  and 
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Ihi'  nnwUttry  lire  of  tlio  nnn.v  "as  quite  distinct.  The  boys  now  an<l 
then  h**aiil  buUets  tear  lhroii|;h  the  mof  with  more  gladuess  than 
uhuiii,  for  Ihoy  were  ou  familiar  terms  with  ihini;er  and  knew  that 
hel|i  wai4  not  far  off,  esiMH-ially  when  they  saw  from  their  grating  a 
larrd  wenlry  <Irop  bis  Manser  tliat  had  been  split  by  a  roving  Krag- 
ir^inKcn  ball. 

Their  joy  when  they  heard  on  July  Gth  that  they  were  to  be  released 
in  ex**hange  for  Spanish  prisoners  whs  almost  unbounded  and  inij^ht 
have  broken  out  info  cheering  had  it  not  been  that  caution  is  not  foreign 
tu  valor,  and  that  the  timid  have  no  uionojmly  of  common  sense. 

Lieutenant  Uobsou  was  bnmght  to  his  men.  Blindfolded  they 
'ere  taken  to  meet  Tolonel  John  Jauob  Astor,  the  American  officer 
_lii'inglng  Spanish  prisoners  for  exchange,  Heaching  the  American  lines 
fter  their  marvelous  encounter  and  victory  over  death  the  Merrimac 
iiys  had  collapsed  from  weakness,  but  with  the  bugles  aniung  tiic 
irenchers  sounding  the  National  anthem,  the  naval  heroes  revived, 
while  the  heroes  of  the  army  sang  in  mighty  chorus,  waved  their  hats 
id  made  the  hills  echo  with  their  wild  cheering.  Out  of  the  Valley  of 
►eath  to  the  hill-tops,  impregnable  with  its  guardian  thin  lines  of 
;njencan  troops,  The  men  of  the  Merrimac  were  again  under  the  shelter 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  dear  flag  fi»r  which  they  had  dared  and  had 
It  died. 

That  same  day  they  were  taken  to  the  coast  and  carried  out  to  the 
New  York,  sailors  of  every  ship  welcoming  them  back  to  glory  over 
and  with  them  and  to  exchange  experiences,  for  the  men  of  the  Mcr 
r'iUMW  had  missed  the  superb  spectacle  of  the  ilreudful  destruction  of 
the  fleet  of  their  good  friend,  Ailmiral  Orvera. 


Hata  off  to  American  sailors.— Syracuse  Herald- 
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STORY   OF   THE    ROUGH    RIDERS. 


THE     MOST     UXTQCJE     REaiMEXT    EVER    ORGANIZED 
BATTLES  OF  LA  GUASIMAS  AND  SAN  JUAN. 


THE 


N  THE  official  rwonls  Ibe  I'egiiupnt  cominauded 
by  Colonel  (aftorwanl  Gonopal)  liOonanl  Wood 
and  Lieutenant-Culond  (afterward  Colonel)  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  known  as  the  First  Uuit**d 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  but  the  name  by  wliieli 
it  is  known  to  fame  is  the  Kougb  Ridel's. 

It  was  the  most  unique  organization  ever 
known  in  military  aunaln.  The  Coltiuol,  Dr.  Leon- 
ard Wood,  had  served  with  General  Miles  in  cam- 
paigns against  the  Apache  Imlians  in  Arizona, 
and  although  attached  to  General  Miles'  command  as  a  surgeon,  ho 
was  one  of  the  best  scouts  and  tighters  in  the  army,  and  won  the  medal 
of  honor  for  courage.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was  the 
medical  adviser  of  President  McKinley  ajid  Secretary  of  War  Alger. 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  who  originated  the  idea  of  raising  a  regiment  among 
the  rough  riders  and  riflemen  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great 
Plains,  was  at  the  time  Assistant  Secretary  <»f  the  Navy.  Rt>th  men  had 
that  strong  love  rtf  adventure  and  contempt  for  danger  that  made  them 
the  natural  leaders  of  such  a  body  of  tighters.  Roth  were  crack  shots, 
splendid  horsemen,  and  experienced  in  the  hardships  and  dangi^rs  of 
frontier  life. 

The  result  was  that  they  organized  a  regiment  comi»osed  of  cow- 
boys, hunters,  prospectors,  ex-»lieriiYs  and  marshals,  Indians,  gamblers, 
ex-preachei's  and  other  fearless  characters  of  the  West.  Then,  finding 
that  the  regiment  had  not  obtained  its  full  quota,  they  filled  the  ranks 
with  college  men  and  "dudes,''  There  were  half-backs  and  quarter- 
backs, tennis  champions  and  crack  oarsmen,  high  jumpers,  steeple- 
chase riders,  |m)1o  players  and  fasliinii:ihle  club  men.    It  was  a  strange 
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j;.ilherinj»,  aiwl  each  tuiil  rvt-rv  inau  was  sul»ji'cttMl  to  a  severe  exiiuiiiia- 
lioij  and  jiliysiral  trKt.  Tin*  ''diule-s"  so-callcii,  rivallod  the  inim  from 
the  "wild  and  woolly  West"  in  foutK  of  bon<eniausbip  and  uuirksmanship, 
aud  In  tlu*  cntiri'  rctfiinent  not  one  man  eyvT  shirked  his  dtit.v  or  flinched 
in  I  hv  face  of  danger. 

Some  of  (ho  moat  conHpiLuous  nienibers  of  the  Hongh  Uiders  were 
Caplaln  Huckj  (VNeill  (killi-d  at  tlu-  haitle  of  San  Jnau  Hill),  famouH 
Ihron^chout  the  WYwtas  a  Hlieriff  and  Indian  ti^jhter,  and  at  the  time  of 
enti'iin^'  the  re^inumt  was  maytir  of  Prom-4)tt.  Arizoua;  (.'ajitainw 
Llewellyn  and  Curry,  famous  New  Mexican  sheriflfs;  Captain  Allyn 
f'aprnii  (kilhd  at  La  Ouashnas),  an  Ideal  soldier;  Cherokee  Bill;  Smoky 
iloore;  Kattlesnake  I'ete;  Polhuk,  a  Pawnee  Indian;  Colbert,  a  Chicka- 
tMiw  Indian;  Hohlermau,  a  Cherokee  Indian;  Hbernmu  Bell,  deputy 
mnrKhal  from  Oipple  Cn^ek;  MrOiuty,  champion  bronco  boster  of 
Oklahoma;  KmitL,  a  bear  hunter  from  Wyoming::;  Dudley  Dean,  a 
famoUM  Harvard  t|uarter-bark;  B*d>  Wroun,  champiun  tenuis  player  of 
America;  Craip;  Wadsworth,  celebrated  aa  a  8teeple-chaHe  rider;  Joe 
Stevens,  crack  polo  player;  namllton  Fish  (kilhMl  at  La  (hmsima.w), 
rx-captain  o(  the  Columbia  crew;  Mason  Mitchell,  ex-chief  of  scouts  in 
Iho  niel  Bebelliiin;  aifil  Woodbury  Kane,  fani<>n8  yachtsman.  To 
fuunieraie  all  nh<»  wi»re  <*onHpiruouw  for  homi'  act  of  bravery  or  physical 
prowesH  would  be  lo  call  the  rejihuentiil  role. 

The  Koujjli  KiderH  were  mustered  at  Sau  Antonio,  and  were  with 
the  (irnt  troops  sent  to  Cuba.  It  fell  lo  their  lot  to  lead  the  advance  on 
Kaniia;:(»,  and  they  had  the  honor  of  tif^htinjj;  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
war,  if  we  except  the  tight  of  I  lie  marines  at  (tuantanamo.  The  Kough 
HiderK'  tirst  engajjement  is  known  as  the  battle  of  La  0uai*ima8,  and 
wliiU*  it  lasted  but  little  more  than  an  hour  it  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
couliicti*  of  ihe  war. 

The  advance  r»n  Santiaj^o  bepin  on  June  24th.  The  Bou^h  Biden*  had 
camped  the  piwions  ui;:hl  at  Siboney,  whence  they  had  marcheil  from 
Daiquiri.  After  three  hi»ur«'  sleep,  they  broke  camp  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morniutj:  and  began  to  climb  the  trail  along  the  high  ridge  above 
Silniney.  While  descending  on  the  other  side,  at  a  point  near  Sevilla, 
called  La  OuaHimas,  they  were  met  by  a  galling  fire  from  Spaniards 
concealed  in  the  tangled  undergrowth  aud  tall  bushes.  It  was  first 
supimsed  that  the  Bough  Biders  had  run  into  an  ambush,  but  the  beat 
authorities — eye  witnesses  of  the  fight— men  like  Biehard  Ilarding 
Davis,  the  famous  correspondent,  have  shown  that  this  was  only  true 
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in  till'  Hciipie  tliiil  tlio  re^'iuu'ut  |jad  met  a  ronroaled  foe — but  had  not 
t-xiK'tlt'd  to  meet  hiui  in  the  oijcii.  In  fact,  the  Uough  Kiders  were 
pri'fuireil  for  ju8t  such  a  reception  and  had  marched  with  scouts  in  ad- 
vaiK-o  and  a  Hiiiniiish  line  well  thrown  out.  Before  the  battle  Colonel 
Wood  had  lialled  IiSh  colunm,  had  reconnoitered  and  discovered  the 
euHiMj'.  His  troojw  were  in  ]ioHition  before  the  firinji  beyan,  bnt  it 
began  suddenly  and  at  short  range.  If  the  Rough  Riders  were  dis- 
i*our<'rted  it  was  becatuse  they  could  not  net}  the  eueniy.  In  fighting 
their  way  through  Uie  brush  ihey  lost  siji;ht  of  each  other,  and  it  was 
«iome  lime  before  a  line  was  formed  connecting  with  the  Tenth  Cavalry 
on  the  rijjht.  In  the  meantime  the  Rouj^h  Riders  had  come  out  into  the 
open,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee  they  returned  the  fire  from  the  thicket 
where  the  enemy  lay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  tight  they  had  thrown 
away  their  blanketis  and  all  surplus  articleH,  Home  were  8trip|>ed  to 
«hirt,  trouserH,  canteen  and  cartridge  belt.  Every  move  they  made  was 
a  forward  ime,  and  foot  by  foot  they  drove  the  enemy  back.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  commanding  the  left  of  the  line,  part  of  the  time 
giving  orders  and  occasionally  tiriu|j:  a  carbine  which  ho  had  picked  up. 

Colonel  Wood  finally  decided  n]>on  a  charge.  It  is  now  commonly 
referred  to  as  "WondV  blulT,"  for  the  enemy  outinimbered  him  greatly, 
bnt  when  the  Spaniards  naw  that  thin  blue  line  coming  steadily  towar<l 
them,  they  imagined  that  the  entire  Ameritan  army  was  behind  it,  and 
they  fell  back  in  di.**order  upon  Santiago. 

The  Ameiicans  lost  fifteen  killed  and  fifty  wounded,  w^hile  the 
enemy's  loss  ran  into  the  hun«lreds.  Among  the  killed  were  Hamilton 
Fiish  and  <'aptain  Allyn  Caprou  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

In  the  taking:  of  San  Juan  July  Ist  the  unmounted  cavalry,  the  First 
and  Tenth  Regulai*s,  and  Rodsevelt's  R<jugli  Riders  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
tl^jhting,  agaii*  distiugnishinj,'  themselves  and  adding  fresh  laurels  to 
ihose  already  won  at  I^as  (luasinins.  Our  losses  in  these  two  eny;af^e- 
nients  were  twenty-two  officei-s  and  two  hundn-d  and  eight  men  killed, 
and  eip^hty-one  officers  and  1,203  men  wounded.  These  figures  are  from 
tieneral  SUafter's  report. 

The  plan  of  our  forces  in  both  engagements  was  lit  drive  the  Spnn- 
lards  back  trench  by  in-neh.  This  feat  was  rendered  all  the  more  dif- 
fi<nU  because  the  Spaniards  were  using  smokeless  powder.  That  it  was 
tinally  ace<m»plished  is  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  American 
wildier,  both  regular  and  volunteer. 

The  battle  of  San  Juan  and  the  subsequent  operations  of  the  Rough 
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iiiilci-s  an*  gnii»hitally  deftcribed  in  tlie  folI<»wing  official  report  made 
by  Colonel  KooMevelt: 

Trenches  Outside  of  Santiogjo,  July  4tli, 
Colonel  Leoiuird  Wood, 

8ir:  On  July  1st  the  re^^iruent,  with  myself  in  command,  was  moved 
out  by  your  orders  directly  following;  the  First  Brigade.  Before  leaving 
the  cauipiiig  gr*mnd  several  <»f  our  nieu  were  wounded  by  shrapnel. 
After  (Tos>jiu*;  the  river  at  the  ford  we  were  moveil  ahuig  and  up  the 
right  bank  under  fire  and  were  held  in  reserve  at  a  sunk  road.  Here 
we  lost  a  good  many  men,  including  (.'aptain  O'Neill,  killed,  and  Lieu* 
tenant  Haskell,  wounded.  We  then  received  your  order  to  advance  and 
support  the  regular  ciivalrj-  in  the  attack  on  the  intrenchments  and 
block  houses  on  the  hills  to  the  left. 

The  regiment  was  deployed  on  both  sides  of  the  road  and  moved 
forward  until  we  came  to  the  rearmost  Hues  «if  the  regulars.  We  con- 
tinued to  move  forward  until  1  ordered  a  charge  and  the  men  rushed 
the  block  house  and  ritle  pits  ou  the  hill  to  tlie  right  of  our  advance. 
They  did  the  work  in  tine  .shape,  although  suffering  severely;  the 
guidons  of  Troops  E  and  G  were  first  planted  on  the  summit,  though 
the  first  men  up  were  some  of  A  and  B  Troopers  who  were  with  me. 
We  then  opene<l  fire  on  the  intrenchments  on  a  hill  to  our  left,  which 
siune  of  the  other  regiments  were  assailing  and  which  they  curried  a 
few  niinutes  later. 

Meanwliile  we  were  under  a  heavy  rifle  fire  from  the  intrenchmeutii 
along  the  hills  to  our  front,  from  whence  they  also  shelletl  with  a  piece 
of  fielil  artillery  until  some  of  oar  marksmen  silenced  it.  When  the  men 
got  their  wind  we  charged  again  and  carried  the  second  line  of  in- 
trenchments with  a  rush.  Swinging  to  the  left  we  then  drove  the  HpaJi- 
iards  over  the  brow  of  the  chain  of  hills  fronting  on  Santiago.  By 
this  time  the  regiments  were  much  mixed  and  we  were  under  a  heavy 
fire  both  of  shrapnel  au<l  from  rifles,  from  the  batteries,  inti'enchments 
and  forts  immediately  in  front  of  the  city. 

On  the  extreme  front  I  now  find  myself  in  command  with  frag- 
ments of  the  Sixtli  Cavalry  Kegiment  and  two  batteries  under  me.  The 
Spaniards  made  one  or  tAvo  (•fffU'ts  to  retake  the  line,  but  were  promptly 
driven  back.  Both  General  Sumner  and  you  sent  me  word  to  hold  the 
line  at  all  hazards  au«l  that  night  we  »lug  a  line  of  intrenchments  across 
our  front,  using  the  captured  Spanish  intrenchment  tools.     We  had 
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nothing  to  eat  except  what  we  captured  from  the  Spaniards;  bnt  their 
iliiiiK  TH  had  fortunately  been  cooked  and  we  ate  them  with  relinh,  hav- 
ing been  fighting  all  day. 

AVe  had  no  bhuikt'ts  or  coats  and  lay  by  the  trenches  all  night. 
The  8paniard«  attacked  us  once  in  the  night  and  at  dawn  they  opened 
a  heavy  artillery  and  ritle  fire.  Very  great  ansistance  was  rendered  ua 
by  Lieutenant  Parker's  Gatling  Battery  at  critical  moments;  he  fought 
his  guns  at  the  extreme  front  of  the  firing  line  in  a  way  that  repeatedly 
called  forth  the  cheers  of  my  men.  One  of  the  Spanish  batteries  whidi 
was  used  against  us  was  directly  in  front  of  the  hospital,  so  that  the 
Ked  Cross  fhig  flew  over  the  battery,  saving  it  from  our  fire  for  a  con- 
Mderable  period. 

The  Spanish  Mauser  bullets  made  clean  wounds,  but  tbey  also  used 
a  copper  jacketed  or  brass  jacketed  bullet  which  exploded,  making  very 
bad  wounds  indeed.  JSince  then  we  have  continued  to  hold  the  ground; 
the  food  has  bcvn  short,  and  until  to-day  w*e  could  not  get  our  blankets, 
coats  or  shelter  tents,  while  the  men  lay  all  day  under  tbe  fire  of  the 
Spanish  batteries,  intrencUments  and  guerrillas  in  trees,  and  worked 
all  night  in  the  trcnclies,  never  even  taking  off  their  shoes,  but  they  are 
in  excellent  spirits  and  ready  and  anxious  to  carry  out  any  orders  they 
receive. 

We  went  into  the  fight  about  490  strong,  86  were  killed  or  wounded 
and  there  are  half  a  dozen  missing.  The  great  heat  prostrated  nearly 
forty  men,  some  among  the  best  in  the  regiment.  Besides  Captain 
O'Neill  and  Lieutenant  FLiskell,  Lieutenants  Leahy,  Deveraux  and  Case 
were  wounded.  All  behaved  with  great  gallantry.  As  for  Captain 
O'Xeill,  his  loss  is  one  of  the  severest  that  could  have  fallen  on  the 
regiment.  He  was  a  man  of  cool  head,  great  executive  ability  and 
literally  dauntless  courage. 

The  guerrillas  in  trees  not  only  fired  at  our  troops,  but  seemfd  to 
devote  themselves  especially  to  shooting  at  the  surgeons,  the  hospital 
asKiHtants  with  Ked  Cross  badges  on  their  arms,  the  wounded  who  were 
being  carried  in  litters  and  the  burying  parties.  Many  of  these  guer- 
rillas were  dressed  jn  green  uniforms.  We  sent  out  a  detail  of  sharji' 
slu)oters  amoug  those  in  our  rear,  also  along  the  line  where  they  had 
been  shooting  the  wounded,  and  killed  thirteen. 

To  attempt  to  give  a  list  of  the  men  who  showed  signal  valor  would 
necessitate  sending  in  an  almost  complete  roster  of  the  regiment.  Many 
of  the  cases  which  I  mention  stand  merely  as  examples  of  the  rest,  not 
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as  exceptions.  Captain  Jenkins  acted  as  luajdr  and  showed  sneh  con' 
spicuouK  <;a]lautry  and  efficiency  that  I  earnestly  liope  he  may  be  pro* 
motc<l  to  major  ns  soon  as  a  vacancy  occurs.  Captains  Llewellyn,  MuUer 
and  Luna  led  their  troops  throughout  the  charges,  handling  them  ad* 
uiirably.  At  the  end  of  the  battle,  Lieutenants  Kane,  Greenwood  and 
Ooodrich  were  in  charge  of  their  troops  immediately  under  my  eye  and 
I  wish  particularly  to  foniniend  their  conduct  througliout. 

Corporals  Waller  and  FortesQue  and  Trooper  AIcKiuley,  of  Troop 
E;  Corporal  Khoades,  of  Troop  D;  Troopers  Albertson,  Winter,  Mac- 
(lreg<»r  antl  Hay  Clark,  i»f  Troop  F;  Ti-oopers  Bugbee,  .Jackson  and  Wal- 
ler, of  Troop  A;  Tnnnpeter  MacDfinald,  of  Troop  L;  Hergeant  Hughes, 
of  Troop  B,  and  Trooper  Geirenj  of  Troop  G,  all  eontinncHl  to  fight  after 
being  wounded,  some  very  severely;  most  of  them  fought  until  the 
end  of  the  day.  Trooper  Oliver  B.  Xorton,  of  B,  who,  with  his  brother, 
was  by  my  side  throughout  the  charging,  was  killed  while  fighting  with 
Uiarked  gallantry.  Sergeant  Ferguson,  Corporal  T^e  and  Troopers  Bell 
and  Carroll,  of  Troop  K;  Sprgeant  Dame,  of  Ti'oop  E;  Troopers  Good- 
win, Campbell  and  Dudley  Dean,  Trumiteter  Foster,  of  B,  and  Troopers 
Greenwold  and  Bardehan,  of  A,  are  all  worthy  of  special  mention  for 
coolness  and  gallantry,  and  they  all  merit  promotion  when  the  time 
comes. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  was  shown  by  Trooper  Row- 
land. He  was  wounded  in  the  side  in  our  first  fight,  but  kept  in  the 
firing  line;  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  the  next  day,  but  left  it  and 
marche<l  out  to  us,  overtaking  us  and  fought  all  through  this  battle 
with  such  indifference  to  danger  that  I  was  forced  again  and  again 
to  rate  and  threaten  him  for  running  needless  risks. 

Great  gallantry  was  also  shown  by  four  troopers  whom  I  cannot 
identify  and  by  Trooper  Winslow.  Clark,  of  G.  It  was  after  taking  the 
hill  I  had  called  to  rush  the  second,  and  having  by  that  time  lost  my 
horsf,  climbed  a  wire  fence  and  started  toward  it.  After  going  a  couple 
of  hundred  yanis  under  a  heavy  fire,  T  found  Ihat  no  one  else  had  come. 
As  I  discovered  later,  it  was  simply  because  in  the  confusion  with  men 
shooting  and  being  shot  they  had  not  notii-ed  me  start.  I  told  the  five 
men  to  wait  a  moment  as  it  might  be  misunderstood  if  we  all  ran  back, 
while  I  ran  back  and  started  the  regiment,  and  as  soon  as  I  did  so 
the  regiment  came  with  a  rush.  But  meanwhile  iXw  five  men  coolly  lay 
down  in  the  open,  returning  the  fire  from  the  trenches.  It  is  to  be 
wondered  at  that  onlv  Clark  was  serionslv  wounded,  and  he  calle*]  out 
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iH  we  pflMed  aj;aiii  (<►  lay  his  (.anircn  where  he  could  rearh  it,  hut  to 
cuntiuue  the  charge  aud  leave  him  where  he  was.  All  the  woiunled 
had  to  be  left  until  after  the  fight,  for  we  could  spare  no  men  from  the 


dring  line. 


jT&e^^rUitie      ^^r^«<-e^ 


Colonel  Wood,  of  the  Iloii^jrh  HiderH,  was  promoted  to  bo  brigadier 
general  and  placed  in  control  of  Santiago,  where  he  added  to  his  splen- 
did record  by  transforming  a  tilthy,  unhealthy  city  into  a  clean  and 
healthy  one  by  putting  in  operation  rigid  sanitary  measures. 

The  Hough  Kiders  were  given  a  great  reception  upon  their  return, 
;ind  Colonel  KooHcvelt,  who  hud  succeeded  Colonel  Wood  in  command, 
wa»  olected  Governor  of  New  York, 

"SHELLIXO'  THE  ENEMY. 


Dnclo  8aJii—"'niiB  one's  tougher  than  the  others,  but  it'll  onck  aU  right"— Judy.  Umdou 


■^"■^^■-    '^ 
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OHAPTER  VIL 

NAVAL  VICTORY  OFF  SANTIAGO. 

DESTRUCTION   OF   CERVEKA'S   FLEET  BY   THE    NORTH    AT- 

LANTIC    SQUADRON    UNDER    (X)MMODORES 

SAMPSON  AND  SCO  LEY. 

'HE  SECOND  naval  battle  of  importance,  and  in 
some  respet'ta  tbe  most  decisive  conflict  of  the  war, 
was  fiiu(;lit  ofT  Santiago  de  Cuba  an<l  reHiilted  in 
the  c(»niplete  destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera's 
fleet  by  the  North  Atlantic  and  Flying  squailrons, 
under  command  of  Acting  Rear-Admiral  W.  T. 
Sampson  and  Commodore  W.  S,  Schley. 

This  great  naval  fight  was  almost  a  parallel 

ffrt"  Dewey'8  \ictory  at  Manila,  as  but  one  man  was 

killed  on  the  American  side,  while  the  Si)auiar<ls 

suffered  great  loss  of  life  and  the  complete  destruction  of  all  their  ships. 

The  Spanish  squadron  sailed  from  Cape  Verde  for  the  West  Indies 

on  April  29th,  and  it  was  known  that  at  that  time  Cervera  had  a  clear 

'ocean  b<»fore  him. 

Coninu>d<tre  Schley's  flying  squadron  did  not  start  south  until  May 
il3th,  which  was  the  day  after  the  Spanish  squadron  was  reported  off 
iMai'tinique.  The  day  after  Scliley  left,  the  Spanish  fleet  was  sighted  off 
iCnracoa,  then  off  Puerto  Ric<»,  and  a  dodging  match  continued  until 
Admiral  Cervera,  short  of  coal  and  needing  supplies  and  repairs,  put 
into  Santiago  dc  f  ^iba  to  recoup  before  measuring  arms  with  the  strong 
blockading  fleet  off  Havana. 

On  May  lOthit  was  reported  that  Cervera  was  in  Santiago  harbor, 
but  it  was  several  days  later  before  this  report  was  officially  confiruieil, 
and  the  Idockade  established  which  effertually  bottled  him  up.  Strat- 
egists may  differ  as  to  the  necessity  or  wisdom  of  Cervera's  move,  but  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  United 
States  if  he  couhl  have  bcH*n  caught  in  the  open  and  forced  to  a  fair, 
stand-up  fight,  before  he  had  intrenched  himself  behind  the  guns  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle. 
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certain  that  tbe  free  ujoveuient  of  tbe  navy  was  hainjwred  hy 
I  lie  deiiKiuds  of  blockade  and  defense,  and  that  witb  more  availabb' 
^Ilil)s  the  Cape  Verde  tieet  ctmld  at  onee  have  been  destroyed  or  eaptnrefl 
upon  tbe  high  seas.  On  tbe  other  hand,  it  is  maintaineil  by  some  of  tin- 
best  anth<»rities  that  the  ships  nnder  Admiral  Sampson  and  Coramodoi* 
Schley  conld  have  done  the  trick  had  they  been  put  npon  the  search  more 
wisely,  promptly  and  boldly.  It  is  certain  that  each  of  these  command 
ers  had  his  opportuiiiiy  and  neither  succeeded  in  taking  advanta]i;e  of  ii. 
It  is  possible  that  Schley  was  overcautious  when  he  strained  his 
guns  to  bombard  the  bottled  fleet  at  an  excessive  range  before  they  had 
completely  hidden  themselves  in  the  harbor.  It  is  equally  possible  to 
question  Sampson's  wisdom  in  autborizin;;  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac 
in  the  channel,  although  the  heroism  of  Ilobson's  vain  attempt  be  con- 
ceded. The  Merrimac  was  sunk  June  4th,  and  proved  to  be  as  useless  a 
demonstration  as  the  various  bombardments  which  broke  the  monotony 
of  the  blockade. 

Morro. 


\^j|A&»ff.   /mo.  Cn^l^X^ 


This  drawing  shows  the  position  held  by  our  several  battleships 
during  the  blockade  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba.  All  night  in 
watches  of  two  hours  each  two  ships  at  a  time  played  their  searchlights 
on  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  kept  it  light  as  day. 

lu  spite  of  the  magnificent  fleet  concentrated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor,  and  in  spite  of  the  spectacular  assaults  of  the  Vesuvius,  the  navy 
was  compelled  to  call  upon  the  army  for  a  land  attack  upon  Santiago, 


mk 
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u  city  ihat  inidcr  uihxv  loiulitions  wouhl  have  had  compMrnlivfly  little 
strategic  iiniMn-tanre, 

Whatovor  maj  Lave  Ihh*u  the  Aiuerioau  army's  condition  on  July  3d, 
its  presence  re.HiiUed  in  Blanco's  order  and  OrveraV  desperate  dash  for 
liberty,  just  as  the  destruction  of  the  lleet  resulted  in  Toral's  surrender 
and  the  i)raetical  eouehision  of  the  war.  With  Cervera's  tieet  out  of  the 
way,  the  defense  of  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard  was  no  longer  necessary,  the 
blockade  of  <^d)a  could  be  made  complete,  Havana  must  eventually 
yield,  Hie  capture  of  Porto  Rico  was  a  mere  matter  of  time,  and  a  naval 
demonstration  against  Spain  Itself  was  not  impossible. 

CSreat  as  were  the  results  of  this  battle,  and  teiTible  as  was  the 
Spanish  loss  in  ships  and  men,  it  was  Mon  without  any  great  danger  to 
the  American  fleet  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Admiral  Sampson  had 
the  pick  of  the  navy  on  that  blockade,  which  was  wise  and  proper;  he 
maintained  the  blockade  with  patience  and  vipilance,  which  was  his 
duty,  and  he  had  given  general  orders:  "Should  the  enemy  come  out, 
close  in  and  head  hiiu  off,"  which  merely  authoriKcd  the  commanders  of 
ships  to  do  what  any  man  with  reasonable  common  sense  would  do 
of  his  own  accord. 

On  that  bright,  tropical  Sunday  morning,  the  blockading  tieet  lay  in 
a  hnlf  cinle  from  shore  to  shore,  all  facing  the  narrow  entrance,  which 
was  guarded  by  Morro's  guns  on  the  right  and  Socapa  battery  upon 
the  loft,  both  in  commanding  positions  on  high  headlands. 

During  the  previous  night  the  blockading  fle«»t  bad  included  the  four 
flrst-clasR  battlcHhips  Iowa,  Indiana,  Oregon  and  Massachusetts,  the 
second-class  battleship  Texas,  and  the  armored  cruisers  New  York  and 
Bmoklyn,  which  in  their  aggregate  tonnage  and  armament  were  nearly 
llu'ee  times  as  strong  as  Cervera's  fleet. 

But  at  4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  July  3d,  the  battleshi]*  Massachu- 
setts had  been  sent  to  Ouantanarao  for  coal,  and  at  8:55  Admiral  Samp- 
son's flagship,  the  New  York,  had  siguallcfl  to  the  fleet  to  disregard  her 
movements  and  had  started  for  Sibouey,  in  company  with  the  torpedo 
boat  Ericsson.  Admiral  Sampson's  mission  to  Siboney  was  to  visit 
General  Shaffer,  who  was  suffering  from  heat  prostration,  and  to  confer 
with  him  regarding  the  criticni  position  of  the  troops  about  Santiago. 

Yet,  after  the  departure  of  the  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  the 
blockading  fleet  far  outclassed  that  of  Cervera.  One  of  the  best  naval 
authorities  in  the  world  puts  the  Iowa,  Indiana  and  Oregon  in  class  A  of 
fipliling  ships,  the  Texas  in  cla.ss  C,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  class  F.    The 
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flame  autboritj^  puts  iLo  fuur  nriiionnl  (-riiivscrs  of  Cerveia's  Ueet,  the 
Almirante  Oquendd,  V'iscaya,  Infanta  Maria  Triosa  and  Cristobal  Colon, 
in  class  F.  TLe  ay;gregal<»  tonnage  of  the  five  American  ships  was 
47,000,  againHt  27,000,  the  ajjjgregate  for  the  four  Spanish  Hhips.  In 
speed  the  Spanish  sliips  wonhl,  on  (heir  record,  exceed  all  the  American 
ships  except  the  J5r<K)klvu,  but  owing  to  various  circumstances  none  of 
tlie  ships  involved,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oregon,  approached  their 
maximum  speed  capacity.  In  armanieut  the  American  had  more  than 
double  the  strength  of  the  Spanish  lleet.  Spain's  largest  guns  were 
ll-inch,  of  which  three  ships  had  two  each.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  13-iuch  guns,  four  ea<-h  on  the  Indiana  and  Oregon,  and 
of  12-inch  guns,  four  on  the  Iowa  and  two  on  the  Texaa 

In  guns  8-inch  or  larger,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  eight,  while  th< 
American  fleet  had  4(;.    Of  5-inch  or  larger,  the  Spanish  fleet  had  2S, 
to  the  Ameriran  fleet's  72. 

This  overwhelming  superiority  of  armament,  t(tgether  with  the 
great  superiority  of  American  gunnery,  explains  many  things  that  oc- 
curred on  that  day  before  the  ''Fourth." 

The  cuned  line  of  the  American  shipu  on  guard  was  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  the  distances  fif  these  ships  from  the  entranceof  Santiago 
harbor  varied  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  miles.  The  converted  yacht 
iJloucester  was  on  the  extrouie  right,  near  shore,  then  came  the  Indiana, 
Oi*egon,  Iowa,  Texas,  Bn>oklyn,  Commodore  Schley's  flagship,  and  over 
toward  the  west  shore  tbe  converted  yacht  Vixen.  The  men  on  the 
varioos  ships  had  been  called  to  quarters  for  inspection,  when  behind 
the  hills  the  smoke  of  Cervera's  fleet  was  seen  moving  toward  the  en 
trance  of  the  harbor,  and  at  0:30  the  lookout  on  the  Iowa  sighted  tht 
leading  Spanish  ship,  the  3ilaria  Teresa,  coming  out. 

The  Iowa  hoisted  signal,  **Enem3'  coming  out,"  and  tire^l  a  gun  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  rest  of  tlie  fleet  to  <he  signal.  Only  a  few  min- 
utes later  the  longed-for  coming  of  the  enemy  was  observed  on  the 
I'rooklyn,  and  Commodore  Schley  signalletl  the  fleet  to  clear  for  action. 

(Vrvcra's  ships  began  tiring  as  soon  as  they  came  in  range,  and  as 
Ihey  appeared  in  the  gap  of  the  hills  were  wreathed  in  their  own  pow- 
lior  smoke.  They  had  steam  tip,  and  were  coming  with  a  running  start, 
which  would  imturally  give  them  an  advantage  over  a  stationaiy  fleet. 
Had  (he  Yankee  captains  banked  their  fires,  had  they  failed  to  keep 
up  steam,  had  they  grown  so  careless  as  the  circumstances  had  seemed 
to  warrant,  they  would  have  had  a  long  stern  chase  ahead  of  them. 
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But  the  thfory  of  the  American  navy,  and  the  practice  of  the 
American  navy,  demands  that  its  ships  shall  always  be  prepared.  The 
enemy's  attempt  to  escape  was  totally  unexpected  at  that  time;  some 
of  the  whips  had  steam  for  only  five  or  sixjintjts,  some  of  the  ships  were 
badly  in  need  of  docking,  the  Brooklyn  had  her  forward  engines  uncou- 
pled, and  yet  the  five  ships — the  six  ships,  including  the  plucky  little 
Gloucester — sprung  toward  the  enemy  with  such  a  rush  of  speed,  and 
with  such  a  tempest  nf  lire,  that  Hie  battle  was  won  in  the  first  fifteen 
njiuules.  The  Spaniards  had  the  range  of  the  American  vessels  from  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  the  minute  they  came  in  sight  they  began 
firing  at  that  range.  The  Yankees  advanced  to  close  (juarters,  and 
opened  such  a  savage  fire  that  many  of  the  Sjtanish  gunners  never  low- 
ewHl  their  guns,  but  kept  fixing  them  at  the  former  elevation,  sending 
shells  harmlessly-  over  the  American  fleet.  After  the  Spanish  ships  wn^re 
burned,  guns  were  found  at  the  extreme  elevation,  which  helped  to 
explain  why  only  one  man  was  killed  on  the  American  ships. 

The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa,  Admiral  Cervera's  flagship,  was  followed 
out  of  the  harbor  by  the  Viseaya,  Cristobal  Colon  and  Almirante 
Oquendo,  each  maintaining  a  regular  distance  of  SOO  yards  and  steaming 
at  speeii  of  about  nine  knots.  They  were  followed  at  a  distance  of  about 
1200  yards  by  tho  torpedo  boat  destroyers  Tlutou  and  Furor. 

Admiral  Corvera  led  his  fleet  along  the  coast  to  the  westward,  and 
the  y«iikee  ships,  closing  in  for  the  attack,  came  in  range  of  the  bat- 
•  .I'^es  at  Morro  and  Socapa,  which  were  attempting  by  a  vigorous  fire  to 
cover  the  escape.  The  four  battleships  headed  almost  straight  for  the 
escaping  vessels,  firing  ns  they  went,  and  ready  if  the  opp»>rtiiuity  offered 
to  ram  the  Spaniards  to  death.  But  the  Spaniards  had  too  much  initial 
speed  and  th*»  battleships  veered  to  the  westward  on  a  course  parallel 
to  the  enemy's  ships,  which  were  between  the  fleet  and  the  shore.  This 
made  it  a  chase  in  which  Commodore  Schley,  on  the  Bro<iklyn,  and 
Captain  Philip,  on  the  Texas,  had  the  advantage  from  their  positions 
on  the  west  end  of  the  blockading  line. 

But  in  the  first  evolution  the  torrent  of  American  shells  had  done 
terrible  work  on  the  leading  Spanish  ship,  the  Maria  Teresa,  One  of  the 
first  shot.<5  that  struck  her  hnd  cut  the  fire  mains,  an<l  at  10:15  she  sur- 
rendered and  was  beached  in  the  surf  at  Nunauinia,  about  six  miles  from 
the  harbor. 

The  Oquendo,  the  fourth  ship  in  the  Spanish  line,  got  out  of  the 
harbor  just  in  time  to  receive  the  fire  of  the  battleships  at  close  range. 
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Ph*»  was  repesitedlv  r»ii  iir»%  li«*r  tuen  wer**  driven  from  fhe  ^ns,  and  she 
was  beached  altoiit  lialfn  mile  fruin  the  Maria  Teresa,  at  Juan  Gonzales, 
abont  10:30. 

The  Visrajk'a,  the  seeoud  in  the  line,  was  kept  alive  a  little  longer, 
probably  by  lier  vij;orouH  response  t<»  the  American  tire.  Captain  Eu- 
late  fought  hi8  shij)  well,  and  at  one  time  made  a  dash  for  the  Brooklyn 
88  if  to  ram  her,  bnt  was  driven  back  toward  the  shore  by  the  force  of 
the  American  lire.  The  Visca^-a  jjot  by  several  of  the  battleships,  bnt 
waM  beinf:  hanimere<l  by  the  Brooklyn,  Texas  and  Iowa,  and  then  by  the 
Orej^on,  which  came  down  the  line  like  a  race  horse.  At  10:50  she  was 
seen  to  be  on  fire  fore  and  aft,  and  after  striking  her  colore  she  was 
beached  at  11:15,  near  Acerraderos,  abont  fifteen  miles  from  Santiago. 

The  Colon,  which  was  third  in  the  Spanish  line,  escaped  immediate 
deslrui'tion  by  keeping  behind  the  other  vessels.  When  the  American 
attack  developed  into  a  chase  the  Colon,  showing  splendid  speed,  shot  so 
far  ahead  of  even  the  Brooklyn  that  she  was  practically  out  of  range. 
By  these  tactics  the  Colon  had  escaped  injury,  and  C-aptain  Moreu  hoped 
for  speed  enough  to  get  away.  The  two  nearest  American  ships  were  the 
Brooklyn  and  Texas,  but  CViy^tain  Clark  of  the  Oregon  was  rapidly 
gaining  on  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued.  Commodore  Schley  decided 
to  steer  the  Brooklyn  on  a  straight  course  for  Cape  Cruz,  ^o  head  off  the 
Colon,  while  the  Oregon,  which  soon  passed  the  Texas,  could  prevent 
(*aptain  Moreu  from  doubling  on  his  tracks. 

The  Colon  gained  a  lead  of  six  miles,  but  her  spurt  was  tinished, 
and  she  was  gradually  being  overhauled  by  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon, 
and  behind  them  by  the  Texas,  Vixen  and,  finally,  the  New  York, 
which  had  joined  the  chase. 

Abt»ut  1  o'clock  the  Oregon  began  firing  at  long  range  and  dropped 
a  coujde  of  IS-inch  shells  close  to  the  Spanish  ship,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  Bro<»klyn  began  firing  with  her  8-inch  guns,  and  dropped  a 
shell  ahead  of  the  flying  Spanish  cruiser. 

Tlie  jig  was  up,  and  at  1:15,  a  little  more  than  three  hours  from  the 
time  she  left  the*  entrance,  the  last  surviving  vessel  of  Cen^era's  fleet 
hauled  doTen  the  Spanish  flag,  and,  firing  a  lee  gun,  went  ashore  at  Rio 
Torquine,  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Santiago. 

C^iptain  Cook  of  the  Brooklyn,  Commodore  Schley's  chief  of  staff, 
went  aboard  to  receive  Qiptain  Moreu's  surrender,  and  while  he  was 
fiboard  Admiral  Sampson  came  up  in  the  New  York  and  received  hie 
report. 
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At  iUU  linu'  tbf  rristohiil  Colon  was  prat'titnlly  iininjnrod,  but  as 
«ho  work««J  olT  into  deep  walor  the  sea  valves  were  bn>ken  by  Sjiauish 
treachery,  and  it  was  found  that  nho  uonld  not  be  kept  atloat.  When 
this  fact  «\'as  ntatdfe^it  on  board  the  New  York,  Captain  Chadwick  put 
the  flag»iiip'8  stem  against  the  (V))on  au*l  pushed  her  bodily  into  shual 
water,  where  she  lay  upon  her  beam  ends. 

Tl»e  two  torpedo  l)oat  destroyers,  PInton  and  Furor,  were  the  hist 
of  th'-  Spanish  fleet  to  leave  the  harbor,  and  the  lirst  to  meet  destruction 
in  '4n  eu«'ou«(er  with  the  Glout'est4'r,  which  nii^ht  almost  be  called  a 
separate  !»attle. 

The  Gloucester  was  the  converted  yacht  Torsair  nrm*^i  with  *»• 
pounder  ^'uus,  and  commanded  by  Lieutemiut-t'ctmrniiuder  WuinwTight, 
formerly  of  the  battleship  Maine.  The  position  of  the  Gloucester  before 
the  tight  was  close  inshore  on  the  extreme  east  of  the  blockadin<!:  line. 
When  the  Spanish  Ueet  was  sighted,  the  little,  unprotected  craft  started 
into  the  fight  at  full  speed,  right  under  Morro's  guns,  and  attacke<l  the 
Oquendo  as  bravely  as  a  battleship.  The  Oquendo  evidently  feared  a 
torpedo,  and  turned  her  secondary  battery  on  the  Gloucester,  but  about 
this  time  Commander  Wainwright  sighted  the  Pluton  and  Furtu*,  which 
seemed  to  be  "his  meat." 

The  torpedo  boat  destroyers  were  long,  low  vessels,  of  about  400 
tons,  and  with  a  spe<*d  record  uf  from  27  to  30  knots.  Their  armament 
was  two  14-pounder,  two  6-pounder  quick-fire  guns,  and  two  l-pounders. 
Either  of  these  boats  outclassed  the  tUoucester  in  spe«^l  and  armament, 
but  the  (iloucester's  gunners  were  the  best  marksmen. 

The  destroyers  were  supported  by  the  guns  of  the  Oquendo  and 
Maria  Teresa,  and  the  shore  batteries,  while  tlie  Gloucester  was  sup- 
ported by  the  secondary  batteries  of  the  Iowa,  Indiana,  Oregon,  and 
later  the  New  York.  It  was  a  deluge  of  sliot  on  both  sides,  but  under- 
neath it  the  converted  yacht  and  the  crack  destroyers  were  peppering 
away  at  each  other  for  all  they  were  worth,  with  tlie  difference  that  the 
yacht  was  ni)t  bi»ing  hit,  w^hile  the  destroyers  were  lieing  punched  out 
like  nutmeg  graters.  It  was  quick  death  for  the  Pluton  and  Furor, 
which  tried  in  rain  to  reach  the  lee  of  the  Oquendo.  Before  they  had 
been  out  of  the  harbor  twenty  minutes,  they  were  out  of  the  fight,  the 
Piuttm  being  sunk  in  de<»i>  water  by  a  shell,  probably  from  the  Indiana, 
while  the  Furor  was  benched  and  sunk  in  tlie  surf.  Admiral  Sampson, 
who  was  on  the  spot  at  the  finish,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the  skillful 
handling  and  gallant  fighting  of  the  Gloucester,  and  says  that  her  accu- 
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fau*,   dt'adl;^'    lin*  at  close 
specily  (leslna'tioii. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  men  on  the  destroyers  were  killed.  The  few 
snrvivora  were  rescued  by  the  Gloucester,  which  then  assisted  in  the 
work  of  picking  up  the  crews  of  the  other  Spanish  vessels.  When  Ad- 
miral Cervera,  j)ainfully  wounded,  had  been  compelled  to  jump  over- 
board from  hifi  burning  llagship,  he  was  picked  up  and  tiiken  aboard 
the  Gloticester  and  received  with  kindness  and  consideration.  Com- 
mander Wainwright  congratulated  the  Spanish  Admiral  on  his  bravery, 
and  placed  his  own  cabin  and  wardrobe  at  his  disjwsal.  The  Gloucester 
deserved  and  has  received  high  honors,  and  yet  her  escape  from  injury, 
or,  indeed,  destruction,  wa»  due  only  to  signal  good  fortune.  One  well 
placed  shell  from  the  Spani.sh  batteries  or  the  Spanish  fleet  would  have 
sent  her  to  the  bottom,  and  the  risk  she  ran  was  greater  than  good  naval 
tactics  justified. 

But  the  battle  was  not  one  In  which  tactics  counteil.  The  Spanish 
fleet  was  knocked  out  by  main  strength,  and  the  commander  of  each 
ship  did  his  share  of  the  work  iu  liis  own  way. 

When  the  Spanish  ships  showed  their  noses.  Admiral  Sampson, 
the  commander-in-chief,  had  gone  as  far  eastward  as  Altares,  seven 
miles  from  the  entrance  to  Santiago  harbor.  The  Xew  York  was  turned 
about  and  steamed  for  the  escaping  fleet,  flying  the  signal:  "Close  in 
Toward  liarbor  entrance  and  attack  vessels.''  This  signal  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  and  probably  was  not  seen  by  the  ships  already  hot  upon 
the  chnso  from  six  to  twelve  miles  away. 

Of  his  flagship,  Admiral  Sampson  himself  says:  "She  was  not  at 
any  time  within  the  range  of  the  heavy  Spanish  ships,  and  her  only  part 
in  the  firing  was  to  receive  the  undivided  fire  of  the  forts  in  passing  the 
harbor  entrance,  and  to  fire  a  few  shots  at  one  of  the  destroyers,  thought 
at  the  moment  to  be  attempting  to  escai>e  from  the  Gloucester." 

Admiral  Sampson's  absence  was  entirely  justifieil,  in  the  light  of  his 
!nformati<ui  and  orders.  The  New  York  skirted  the  line  of  burning 
ships,  and  was  ready  to  take  part  in  the  chase  of  the  Colon,  had  anything 
happened  to  the  Brooklyn  or  Oregon.  The  New  York  waa  a  ship  in 
reserve. 

Commodore  Schley,  the  acting  commander-in-chief,  did  good  work 
with  his  flagship,  the  Brooklyn,  which  was  hit  more  times  than  any 
other  American  ship.  Commodore  Schley  fought  his  ship  as  the  other 
commanding  officers  fought  theirs,  and  deserves  equal  credit  with  them. 
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Beyond  bi»  own  sbip,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  acting  (>nmmander>in- 
chief  Lad  any  influence  upon  the  result  of  the  battle. 

The  Or(»*;on  did  enpeoially  {^ood  service  on  account  of  the  speed  ehe 
was  able  to  develo]>,  and  for  the  condition  and  handling  (»f  his  ship 
Captain  Clark  is  universally  accorde<l  great  credit.  Captain  Evans, 
on  the  Iowa,  and  (*aptain  Taylor,  on  the  Indiana,  pounded  the  enemy 
at  dose  quarters,  and  fought  with  the  griui  determination  of  bull- 
dogs until  ordered  to  cease,  when  they  turned  to  and  worked  like 
beavers  to  rescue  the  surviving  Spaniai\ls.  Both  these  Captains — 
"Fighting  Rob,"  with  his  bluff  ways,  and  Captain  Taylor,  wilh  his  polite 
manner — are  recognized  in  the  navy  as  joyful  fighters,  and  they  liveti  up 
to  their  reputation. 

The  Texas,  a  second-class  battleship,  made  a  new  record  for  her- 
self under  the  command  of  Captain  Thilip,  and  did  her  full  share  of  the 
day's  work.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  a  shell  from  the  Texas  that 
exploded  one  of  the  Vizcaya's  tori)edoe8  and  put  that  dangerous  ship 
out  of  commission.  The  Texas  also  showed  good  speed,  and  was  gaining 
on  the  Colon  in  the  last  hour  of  the  chase. 

The  converted  yacht  Vixen,  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  blockading 
line,  was  almost  directly  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish  tleet,  aud  had  to 
get  out  of  the  way  or  be  between  two  fires.  Beyond  a  few  shots  with  her 
G-poundera  at  the  Vizcaya,  she  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  the 
battle. 

The  torpedo  boat  Ericsson,  which  in  the  beginning  was  off  Altares 
with  the  New  York,  steamed  back  at  full  speed,  and  was  able  to  do 
good  work  in  rescuing  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  and  candying  dis- 
patches. 

The  auxiliary  cruiser  Resolute  was  lying  eastward  of  the  Indiana 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  was  utilized  to  take  charge  of  about 
five  hundred  of  the  Spanish  prisoners.  The  converted  yacht  Hist  and 
the  auxiliary  cruiser  Harvard  were  in  the  vicinity,  and  assisted  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  Spanish  prisoners. 

In  this  battle  Admiral  Cervera  lost  the  four  Spanish  cruisersand 
two  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  and  about  COO  men  killed,  while  he  and 
some  1,500  of  his  officers  and  men  were  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  American  side  one  man,  Yeoman  George  IT.  Ellis,  of  the 
Brooklyn,  was  killed,  and  only  two  or  three  were  wounded.  Several 
of  the  American  ships  were  hit,  but  no  material  damage  was  done.  As 
the  Spanish  ships  lay  burning  upon  the  shore,  frequent  explosions  oc- 
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curred  on  board  of  tlii'iu,  aud  altlunijj;!!  (lie  work  of  rescue  was  attended 
with  mueh  danger,  the  Ameriean  fcjeanien  freely  risked  their  lives  to  save 
their  defeated  enemies.  Many  of  the  Spaniards  who  succeeded  in  swim- 
ming ashore  were  attacked  by  the  Cuban  allies,  who  shot  at  them  in 
the  water  and  inllicl***!  machete  wounds  when  they  reached  dry  land. 
This  cold-Wooded  .slaughter  was  noticeable  near  the  Vizcaya,  aud  was 
rUecked  by  the  men  from  the  Iowa,  Harvard  and  Ericsson.  There  were 
terrible  sights  to  be  seen  (m  that  hot  July  ^unda>-,  for  war  is  of  neces- 
sity cruel,  but  the  greatest  daugers  that  the  Vaukee  sailors  faced  were 
not  in  fighting,  but  in  rescuing  their  Hpanish  brethren. 

Many  controversies,  technical  and  otherwise,  have  grown  out  of 
this  battle,  but  there  can  be  no  dispute  when  it  is  said  that  the  victory 
depended  upon  two  factors — men  and  gnus.  From  the  American  guns 
it  is  estimated  that  H,500  shots  were  fired,  and  about  190,000  pounds 
of  metal  wei*e  hurled  against  the  eneraj.  And  the  men  of  the  United 
States  Xavy,  whether  on  the  bridge,  in  the  tirerooms  or  behind  the 
guns,  did  their  whole  duty. 
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CHAPTER  VIIl. 


SHAFTEirS  SANTIA(;u  CAMPAIUN. 


now  THE  FIFTH   AUMY  (OKI'S  TOOK  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA, 
AFTER  THE  DP^STKUCTIOX   OF  f'EKVEKA'S  FLEET— 
TOHAL^S  SUURENDEi«. 


HE  FIliST  expedition  ot  tho  laud  eaiiipaign  afjaint^l 
tiuuiia,^o  wa«  a  failure.  This  was  the  uuauccess 
ful  attempt  in  May,  18i>8,  to  land  men  and  arm» 
on  Cuban  Hoii  from  the  Morgan  Line  steamer  Gus- 
sie,  the  exj»edition  heinjj:  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain Josepii  H.  Doi-st,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalrj, 

The  fii-st  formidable  movement,  however,  was 
not  made  until  Major* Jeneral  William  H.  Shafter 
was  given  comnuuid  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  and 
or<lered  to  sail  for  Cuba  and  attack  the  city  of  San 
tiaytt  by  land.  The  order  was  issued  on  May  30,  as  soon  as  it  was 
learned  that  Cervera*s  tleet  had  been  bottled  up  in  8antia(?o  Harbor, 
but  owing  to  the  delay  in  assembling  the  thirty  transports  needed  to 
tarry  so  large  a  force,  the  start  was  not  nmde  from  Tampa  until  Juno 
14,  under  convoy  of  a  strong  tieet  sent  by  Acting  Uear-Admiral  Samp- 
son. 

The  expedition  thus  dispatched  to  Cuba  comprised  773  officers  and 
14,504  enlisted  men.  The  infantry  force  consisted  of  the  First,  Second, 
Third,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Ninth.  Tenth,  T^^elfth,  Thirteenth.  Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth,  Twentieth,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-second  ami 
Twenty-fourth  Regulars,  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers  and  the 
Second  Massachusetts  V<dnnteers.  The  cavalry  force  consisted  of  two 
dismounted  squadrons  of  four  troops  each  from  the  First,  Third,  Sixth, 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Regular  Cavalry  and  two  dismounted  squadrons  from 
the  First  Volunteer  Cjivnlry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Leonard  Wood, 
with  T/ieutenant-Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  second  in  commaud. 

This  was  the  organization  known  as  the  "Roosevelt  Rough  Riders." 

or 
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tre  was  also  oue  winadrou  uf  the  !S€<.'*»nd  liogular  Cavalry,  whicli  luuk 
its  LorseK  with  it.  The  artillery  force  cousistevl  of  light  battories  E  and 
K  of  the  First  Ailillery,  light  battt*rics  A  and  V  of  the  Socond  Arlillery 
and  siege  batteries  G  and  11  of  the  Fourth  Artilh^ry.  There  were  also 
two  companies  of  ony:inc'ers  and  fifteen  staff  oftltei^s,  beside  some  fifty 
newspaper  correspondents  and  represeutativeR  ^'f  the  armies  and 
narie«  of  Euroi)e. 

The  voyage  from  Tampa  was  made  almost  without  incident,  »ave 
such  slight  misliaps  as  the  Ioks  uf  a  water  barjjje  which  one  of  the  ves- 
sels had  in  tow,  and  on  Monday,  June  I'Oth,  the  transports  airived  oil 
Santiago.  Admiral  Sampson,  advisetl  by  swift  scouts  of  the  approacli 
of  the  expedition,  at  onc<^  sent  Captain  Cliadwiik,  of  the  (lay;ship  New 
York,  to  receive  t.Jeneral  feliafter.  CaiUain  Chadwick,  acting  under 
direction  of  his  chief,  adviswl  Genera!  fcshafter  that  the  transports  be 
kept  out  of  sij^jht  of  land  until  the  poMit  at  whi<'h  the  troops  were  to 
go  ashore  hud  been  linally  selected.  C»eneral  Shafter  promptly  ac- 
cepted this  sugneslioii  and  tlie  troopshipn  were  ordereil  to  remaib 
twenty  miles  out  at  sea. 

Coin<ideut  with  the  arrival  of  the  Fifth  ^'orps  off  Hantiagt),  General 
Calixto  Garcia  api»eared  at  AccerraderoK,  seme  fifteen  miles  to  the 
west,  at  the  hea»l  of  4,(»00f^nbans,  and  arrangements  were  at  once  ma<le 
for  a  conf«'r(Mirc  between  the  insurgent  leader,  General  Shafter  aud 
Admiral  Sampson. 

This  conference  took  place  in  General  (inrcia's  camp,  on  a  hill 
near  Accerraderos,  on  the  afternoon  of  June  20,  aud  when  it  was  ended 
it  had  been  derided  that  tJeneral  Shafter  should  disembark  liis  trntips 
at  Baiqnirij  an  iron  pier  used  by  a  railroad  company  for  unloading  iron 
ore  and  a  wharf  in  fairly  good  condition.  Moreovei,  the  beach  at  that 
point,  while  haviii*^  considerable  surf,  was  still  not  t<x)  rough  to  permit 
of  the  landing  of  horses  and  mules  by  swimmiug  aslu»re.  On  June  21 
plans  for  the  landing  were  made  out  and  transmitted  to  the  several 
rommauders,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  June  22d  Adi'i»i*al  Sampsou 
made  a  feint  of  bt>nibardiug  the  batteries  of  Juragua  to  draw  off  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  while  the  Xew^  Orleans  and  some  of  the  other 
rossels  of  the  fleet  shelled  the  hills  around  Haiquiri  to  rout  any  Spanish 
troops  that  might  be  in  amhush  there.  Then  the  lauding  bctran  and 
s<Hm  the  sea  was  alive  with  llotillas  of  small  boats,  (owt*<l  by  launches, 
speeding  for  the  dock  at  Baicpiiri. 

The  Eighth  Ttifantry  was  tlie  first  retriment  to  land.     Tf  was  fol- 
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lowed  bj  the  First,  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-second,  Fifteenth,  Seventeenth 
and  Twelfth  Regulars,  the  Second  Maesachusetts  Volunteers  and  a  part 
of  the  cavalry.  General  Shafter  remained  aboard  the  transport  Segu- 
ranca  directing  the  disembarkation,  while  Major-General  Joseph 
Wheeler,  commanding  the  cavalry  division,  conducted  the  movements 
of  the  troops  ashore.  As  soon  as  landed  the  troops  formed  and  moved 
inland,  taking  up  positions  aloug  the  banks  of  the  Daiquiri  River  and 
extending  to  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  westward  toward  San- 
tiago. A  number  of  Cubans  that  had  been  landed  the  night  previous 
at  a  point  east  of  Daiquiri  marched  westward  and  entered  the  village 
from  the  land  side  at  about  the  same  time  that  the  first  American 
troops  were  landed.  Under  the  conditions  prevailing  the  lauding  was 
neoessarlly  slow.  Xo  horses  were  landed  on  the  first  day,  and  less  than 
i}fli)0  H^>ldiers  sncceedfil  iu  getting  asboiv.  The  lauding  of  troops  con- 
tinued on  June  23d,  and  the  advance,  under  Brigadier-General  Ilenry 
W.  I^awton,  puslied  on  to  Siboney,  a  coast  village  nine  miles  west  of 
Daiquiri.  Horses  and  mules  were  laude<l  by  swimming,  and  in  the  after- 
floon  General  Shafter  began  to  land  trofips  at  Siboney,  >\  here  tlie  beach 
wait  much  smoother  than  at  IJuiquu'i.  The  landing  of  ti'oops  was  prac- 
tically concluded  on  June  24th,  and  etirly  in  the  morning  of  that  day 
the  American  advance  reached  La  Guasimas,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Siboney,  where  a  skirmish  had  occurrtnl  the  day  before  between  Cubann 
and  Spaniards,  in  which  one  Cuban  was  killed  ajid  eight  wounded. 
Ilere  the  ^Vmerican  advance  for  the  first  time  encountered  the  enemy 
in  force  and  Iiere  took  ]»Iace  what  has  since  been  called  the  action  of 
La  Guasimas,  which  is  described  in  another  chapter. 

BATTLE  OF  EL  CANEY, 


On  June  25  the  American  advance  occupied  the  high  ridge  of  Sa- 
villa,  six  miles  distant  from  but  in  full  view  of  the  City  of  Santiago. 
Lawton's  divisiim,  the  Scrond,  wa^s  in  advance;  Wheeler's  dismounted 
cavalry  wcupied  a  iK)sitiou  some  distance  behind  Lawton,  and  Brig- 
adier-General J.  Ford  Kent's  First  Division  lay  in  the  rear  of  Wheeler. 
The  advance  continued  on  June  27,  the  outposts  reaching  points  within 
three  or  four  miles  of  Santiago.  The  light  batteries  as  they  came  up 
passed  through  Kent's  division  into  camp  near  Wheeler's  division,  and 
the  mounted  squadnui  of  the  Second  Cavalry  took  up  a  position  near 
the  light  battery.    Ueinforcements  were  landed  June  28  and  went  into 
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camp  near  Biboncy.  On  June  29  General  Sliafter  went  ashore  and  eB- 
tablishod  his  headquarters  beside  those  of  General  Lawton. 

On  June  30  General  Lawton,  accompanied  by  hia  brigade  com- 
manderS)  made  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  country  about  El  Caney, 
a  village  three  miles  northeast  of  Santiago,  and  after  a  council  held 
latev  at  General  Shafter's  headquarters  orders  were  issued  for  an  at- 
tack, to  take  place  July  1,  on  El  Caney.  The  object  of  the  attack  was, 
by  a  turning  movement,  swinging  well  to  the  American  right  and  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  EI  Caney,  to  bre:ik  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy  and  thus  reach  the  noilhern  side  of  Santiago.* 

At  early  dawn  of  July  1  the  troops  of  Liiwton*s  division  moved 
into  the  position  they  had  been  ordered  to  occupy.  The  light  battery 
commanded  by  Captain  ^Vllyn  K.  Oapron,  whose  son  and  namesake  had 
fallen  at  La  Guasimas,  occupied  a  position  overlooking  the  village  of 
El  Caney,  2,400  yards  distant.  The  brigade  of  Brigadier-General  Adna 
E,  Chaffee  took  up  a  position  east  of  the  village,  ready  to  carry  the  town 
as  soon  as  it  should  have  been  bombarded  by  the  artillery.  The 
brigade  of  General  William  Ludlow  raove<l  to  a  position  west  of  El 
Caney  in  order  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards  when  they  should  be  driven 
out  and  attempt  to  retreat  to  Santiago.  The  brigade  of  Colonel  Evan 
Miles  was  held  in  reserve  south  of  the  village. 

The  position  of  the  Spaniards  at  El  Caney  was  a  strong  one.  Their 
troops  were  located  in  a  block-house  or  stone  fort,  in  a  stone  church, 
wooden  block-houses  and  well-protected  trenches, 

Capron's  battery  opened  fire  shortly  before  7  o'clock  at  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  column  of  cavalry,  then  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  block- 
houRCS  and  others  at  hedges  where  the  infantry  seemed  to  be  located, 
and  finally  sent  some  shrapnel  in  the  direction  of  the  village.  At  about 
U  o^clock  the  battery  ceased  firing.  During  all  this  time  a  continuous 
fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  in  all  parts  of  the  American  lines,  which 
were  steadily  drawing  closer  toward  the  village.  Ludlow  had  moved 
forward  from  the  west  and  the  reserves  under  Miles  had  been  brought 
up  on  the  line,  while  early  in  the  afternoon  the  independent  brigade 
of  Brigadier-General  John  C.  Bates  came  up  and  went  into  the  line, 
all  closing  in  toward  the  village. 

The  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  at  first  on  General  Chaffee's  brigade, 
roraposed  of  the  Seventh,  Twelfth  and  Seventeenth  Infantry.  General 
Chaffee  seemed  oranipresent.  Tie  was  everywhere  on  the  fighting  line, 
by  word  and  example  urging  his  men  forward.    General  Ludlow's  task 
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was,  with  tbe  troops  of  his  brigade,  to  watch  for  and  cut  off  the  onomy's 
expected  retreat  toward  Santiago,  l»nt  early  in  the  action  he  dosed  in 
upon  the  defenders  of  the  viUa^e  and  his  white  sailor  hat  became  a  tar- 
get for  the  enemy  during  the  hours  that  he  hugged  the  blockhouses  on 
his  flank  of  the  well-defended  village.  The  Americans  had  only  100 
rounds  for  each  man,  and  their  officers,  well  out  on  the  firing  linos, 
watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy  with  field  glasses,  saw  to  it  that 
none  of  the  shots  was  wasted. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  General  Lawton  ordered  Capron  to  con- 
centrate the  fire  of  his  battery  upon  the  stone  fort  or  blockhouse  situated 
on  the  highest  point  in  El  Caney.  This  fort,  built  of  brick,  with  walls 
about  a  foot  thick,  was  tlie  key  point  to  the  village.  From  it  since  early 
morning  had  come  a  galling  and  deadly  fire,  unobstructed  save  by  a 
few  bushes.  The  practice  of  the  artillery  agniust  (he  fort  was  very 
effective,  knocking  great  holes  into  it  and  rendering  it  untenable.  Then 
the  brigades  of  Chaffee,  Rates  and  Miles  made  an  assault  upon  the  work 
and  carried  it.  The  charge  was  such  as  is  made  only  by  American 
soldiers,  and  when  it  was  ended  every  Spaniard  in  the  fort  had  been 
killed,  wouude*!  or  capturitl,  A  prisouei*  stated  after  the  battle  that 
when  the  fighting  eudetl  there  were  only  two  men  in  the  building  who 
had  escaped  being  struck  by  (he  American  bullets. 

There  were  a  numlH»r  of  small  blockhouses  on  the  other  side  of 
the  village  from  which  a  strong  fire  wa«  kept  ui>  for  some  time  after 
the  stone  fort  had  fallen.  Word  was  sent  to  t'af>ron  to  bring  his  bat- 
tery forward  and  take  these  bhK-khouses,  but  by  the  time  tbe  battery 
arrived  tlie  fire  had  ceasted.  However,  there  wa«  one  blockhouse  still 
held  by  tlie  Spaniards  and  at  this  the  battery  fired  four  shots,  com- 
pletely wTCcking  it  and  killing  or  wounding  most  of  it»  occupants. 
This  ended  the  fighting  and  the  Americans  bad  complete  possession  of 
El  Caney.  Night  fell  with  the  troops  who  had  fought  so  bnivdy  and 
won  so  gloriously  at  El  Caney  marxhing  back  through  the  mud  to  sup- 
port General  Kent's  division  in  the  movement  on  San  Juan. 

HOW  SAN  JUAN  DILL  WAS  TAKEN. 


At  dawn  July  Ist  Wheeler's  division  of  dismounted  cavalry  was 
camped  on  the  eminence  of  El  Poso,  the  name  of  a  niine^I  plantation 
about  three  nxiies  from  Santiaj^o.     Kent's  diviaion  lay  near  t-he  road 
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back  of  EI  Poso,  It  had  been  arranged  the  previous  night  that,  while 
Lawton  turned  northward  to  attack  Kl  Caney,  there  should  be  a  gen- 
eral movement  of  the  rest  of  the  army  toward  Santiago.  The  cavalry 
division  wa«  to  cross  the  Agiiadores  River  and  deploy  to  the  right  to 
the  Santiago  Hide  of  Sau  Jnan  Hill,  where  the  euemy  was  strongly  in- 
trenched, while  the  troops  under  General  Kent  deployeil  to  the  left  of 
the  Bpanigh  jiosition. 

So<:)n  after  nunrise  Grimes'  battery  went  into  j»o8ition  a  little  way 
west  of  the  mined  bnildiags  of  EI  Poso,  pn^pared  gun  pits  and  opened 
fire  on  San  Juiin  Uill.  Firing,  promptly  answered  by  the  enemy  with 
shrapnel,  continued  for  an  hour  or  more  and  then  Wheeler's  division 
was  put  in  march  toward  Rautiago.  Under  the  direction  of  General 
Sumner,  who  held  temporary  command,  owing  to  General  ^Mieeler's 
illness,  it  crossed  the  Aguadores,  turned  to  the  right  in  the  face  of  a 
galling  volley  fire  from  the  enemy  and  went  into  position.  Kent'a  divi- 
sion followed  WTieeler's  across  the  stream,  advanced  in  close  order  under 
a  severe  enHlading  fire,  turned  off  to  the  left  and  formed  for  an  attack. 

Kent's  advance,  though  skillfully  directed,  was  not  aecomplished 
without  heavy  loss*  The  enemy's  infantry  fire,  steadily  increasing  in 
intensity,  came  from  all  directions,  not  only  from  the  front  and  the 
dense  tropical  thickets  on  the  American  fiauks,  but  from  sharpshooters, 
thickly  posted  in  trees  in  the  rear.  While  the  Third  Brigade,  consist- 
ing of  the  Ninth,  Thirteenth  and  Twenty-fourth  Infantry,  was  deploy- 
ing into  position,  its  commander,  i.'olonel  Wikoff,  was  killeil.  l?om- 
mand  of  the  brigade  then  devolved  u^Kin  Lieutenant-Colonel  AVorth, 
who  immediately  fell,  severely  wounded,  and  then  upon  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Liscum.  Five  minutes  later  Liscum  also  fell,  under  the  euemy^s 
withering  lire,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Evers  was  left  in  command  of 
the  brigade. 

Meanwhile,  General  Kent  had  sent  an  aid  to  hurry  forward  the 
Becond  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Pearson,  which  w^as  bringing  up  the 
rear.  The  Tenth  and  Second  Infantry  of  this  brigade,  coming  forward 
in  good  order,  were  directed  to  follow  the  Third  Brigade,  while  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry,  the  remaining  regiment  of  the  brigade,  was  sent 
to  join  the  First  Brigatle,  consisting  of  the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry and  the  Seventy-first  Xew  Y*>rk  Volnnteei*s,  under  Brigadier- 
General  Hawkins,  who  hatl  fornu*4l  in  the  right  of  the  ilivision.  These 
movements  were  successfully  execute*l  anif  Colonel  Peai-son,  forming 
in  the  left  of  the  division,  passed  over  u  kuoll  in  his  front,  ascended 
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a  high  ridge  beyond  and  drove  the  Spaniards  back  in  the  direction  of 
their  trenches. 

Before  this  movement  was  executed  the  Third  Brigade,  connecting 
with  Hawkins'  on  the  rig!it,  had  begun  and  carried  out  the  most  des- 
perate and  heroic  cliarge  of  tlie  war.  The  object  of  this  charge  was  a 
blockhouse  on  the  top  of  San  Juan  Hill,  *;uarded  hy  trenches  and  other 
defenses  a  mile  and  a  half  long.  In  arranging  these  defenses  the  Span- 
iards had  made  generous  use  of  barbe<i  wire  fencing,  which  proved 
most  cflective  as  a  stop  to  tlie  American  advance.  It  was  used  in  two 
ways,  AVire  was  stretched  near  the  ground  to  trip  up  our  men  when 
on  the  run.  Beyond  them  were  fences  in  parallel  lines,  some  too  high 
to  be  vaulteil  over.  The  wires  were  jilaccMJ  so  close  together  that  they 
had  to  be  separated  before  an  ordinary  wire-cutter  could  be  fv»rced 
betweep  them.  These  defenses  w^-re  laid  in  cultivated  valleys  and 
other  open  spaces  which  lay  under  the  fire  of  the  intrenchments. 
Every  fence  ct^mpelled  a  momentary  halt  on  the  part  of  our  men,  and 
during  those  moments  they  wereex]H)sed  to  a  pitiless  tire  from  all  sides. 

The  most  effective  defenses  of  San  Juan,  however,  were  the  steep 
sides  of  the  hill  and  the  rille  pits  surmounting  them.  It  seems  almost 
incn*dible  that  the  Aun'ri<anH  c<iiihl  have  scah'd  those  heights  under 
fire  from  rapid  loading  luagazine  guns.  Hut  they  did.  General  Haw- 
kins, placing  himself  between  the  two  n^giments  leading  his  brigade, 
the  Sixth  and  Sixteenth  Infantry,  urged  and  led  them  by  voice  and 
bugle  call  through  a  Z(Uie  of  most  destructive  tire  and  up  the  steep 
and  difficult  hill.  The  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-fourth  In- 
fantry also  shared  in  the  charge.  It  was  one  thing  to  give  orders  in 
the  jungle  between  El  Poso  and  San  Juan;  it  was  another  thing  to 
make  them  known  and  get  them  executed.  To  many  an  officer  who 
took  part  iu  the  charge  the  memory  of  his  experiences  is  vague  and 
bafHing.  He  only  knows  that  lie  moved  forward,  forward,  ever  for- 
ward, through  labyrinth  and  hnil  of  bullets;  that  he  lost  sight  of  his 
brother  officers  and  ultimately  found  himself  on  San  Juan,  with  per- 
haps half  his  own  company  and  some  men  of  another.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  ea**h  company  comniander  was  oblivious  of  what 
others  were  doing  and  yet  there  was  unanimity  of  action. 

The  regiments  that  suffered  the  heaviest  losses  were  the  Thirteenth 
and  Twenty-fourth.  It  was  a  detachment  of  seventy-five  men  from 
the  latter  regiment,  under  Oaptain  Ducat  and  Lieutenant  Lyon,  that 
captured  the  blockhouse  in  the  tlnal  charge.    Of  the  seventy-flve  men 
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who  started  up  the  hill  more  than  one-half  were  killed  or  wounde<l. 
The  blockhouHe  stood  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  facing  the  pathway  leading 
up  to  it.  Ducat's  troopers,  firing  as  they  ran,  rushed  up  the  hill  in  a 
Btorm  of  bullets.  Neither  Ducat  nor  Lyon  reached  the  blockhouse, 
both  falling  wounded  on  the  slope;  but  their  fall  did  not  stay  the  on- 
ward rush  of  their  men  for  a  moment.  The  Spaniards,  dismayed  by  the 
daring  of  the  Americans,  retreated  from  the  blockhouse,  leaving  it  to 
Ducat's  men,  and  thus  opening  up  the  way  for  the  carrying  of  the  posi- 
tion by  assault 

Coincident  with  the  movements  just  described  Wheeler's  dis- 
mounted cavalry,  with  the  Tenth  and  the  Rough  Riders  in  the  van, 
had  charged  t!^an  Juan  on  the  right  and  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill 
at  about  the  same  time  as  did  the  infantrj'.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roose- 
velt rode  at  the  head  of  the  Rough  Riders,  mounted  high  on  horseback, 
and  charging  the  rille  pits  at  a  gallop.  lie  wore  on  his  sombrero  a 
blue  polka  dot  handkerchief,  which,  as  he  advanced,  fli^ated  out  straight 
behind  his  head,  like  a  guidtm.  Afterward,  the  men  of  his  regiment 
adopted  a  polka  dot  handkerchief  as  the  badge  of  the  Rough  Riders. 

Hawkins  and  Roosevelt  were  the  two  officers  most  conspicuous  in 
the  taking  of  San  Juan,  but  it  is  folly,  to  claim  that  any  two  men,  or 
any  one  man,  was  more  brave  or  daring,  or  showed  greater  courage  in 
that  slow,  stubborn  advance  than  did  any  of  the  others.  Some  on** 
asked  an  officer  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in  making  his  men  follow  him. 
"No,"  he  answered,  "I  hud  some  difficulty  in  keeping  up  with  them. 
Indeed,  we  had  as  little  to  do  as  the  referee  at  a  prize  fight.  We  called 
fTime'  and  the  men  did  the  fighting." 

THE  SURRENDER  OF  SANTIAGO. 


The  night  of  July  Ist  found  the  Americans  holding  both  San  Jnau 
and  El  Caney,  and  General  Shafter  was  able  to  telegi'aph  that  he  had 
caiTifd  all  the  outworks  and  was  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the 
city.  The  enemy's  lines  were  broken  in  the  principal  places,  but  he 
yielded  no  more  than  was  forced  from  him,  and  fighting  was  resumed  on 
July  2d.  Close  of  that  day  ff)und  our  left  flank  resting  on  the  bay  and 
our  lines  drawn  around  the  city  within  easy  gun  fire.  Fears  were 
entertained  that  the  enemy  would  evacuate  the  place,  and  the  righ+ 
flank  was  pushnl  around  to  the  north  and  eventually  to  the  northwest 
of  the  city. 
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Tlu'so  (tperatious  oxtendtMl  (Ih*  liut^s  so  niurh  tbnt  the  need  of  moro 
iroops  to  hold  thorn  was  iustaully  felt.  Accordin^lv,  General  Hhaflcr 
tele;;rap}ied  for  reinforceHienta,  which  were  hnrrie<l  forward — G,000 
men  reaching  hitn  within  eight  ilays  after  the  battle.  With  these  the 
city  was  conipiolel.v  invested  from  Cainianes  on  the  northwest  to  the 
bay  south  of  Santiago.  Siege  gnns  were  brought  up  and  placed  in  posi- 
tion, reiuforcemeuts  of  field  artillery  arrived,  entreuehTOents  were 
thrown  up  and  every  preparation  made  for  a  quick  reduction  of  the 
place  by  bombardmeut.  tju  Sunday,  July  3<l,  Admiral  Cervera  tried  to 
run  past  the  American  tleet,  but  lost  all  his  vessels,  and  was  taken 
y»risoner,  and  on  the  same  day  General  Shafter  demantled  the  surrender 
of  Santiago,  on  pain  of  bombardment. 

This  demand  was  refused  by  General  Jose  Toral,  commanding  in 
the  city,  and  the  foreign  cfinsuls  in  Santiago  then  requested  that  the 
bombardment  .should  be  delayed  until  the  foreign  residents  had  been 
removed  to  jdaces  of  safety,  in  and  beyond  the  Auieriran  lines.  This 
request  w^as  granted  and  a  truce  was  allowed,  which  continued  until 
July  1>,  when  (jeueral  Shafter  renewed  his  demand  fox  surrender,  again 
threatening  to  bombard.  General  Toral  offered  to  evacuate  the  city 
provided  he  were  allowed  to  do  so  with  men  and  arms.  This  was  re- 
fused by  General  Sliafter,  and  on  July  11,  the  army  and  fleet  opened 
fire  on  the  city.  Home  little  damage  was  done  by  the  heavy  shots  of 
the  warships,  but  the  Spaniards  kept  well  within  their  trenches,  and 
the  only  casualties  were  three  Americans  wounded. 

General  Mih»s  arrived  in  front  of  Santiago  on  July  12th,  having 
left  Tampa  four  ilays  before,  and  as  a  result  of  his  urging,  a  meeting 
was  held  between  the  lines,  at  which  General  Toral  and  Generals 
Khafter  and  Wheeler  discussed  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Further 
negotiations  folhiwed  and  on  July  KUh  these  terms  wore  reached: 
Twenty  thousand  refugees  to  go  back  to  Santiago;  an  American  in- 
fantry patrol  on  roads  Hurnuiuding  the  city;  our  hospital  corps  to  give 
aUention  to  sick  and  wounded  Spanish  soldiers;  all  Spanish  troops  in 
the  province  of  Santiago,  ex**ei»t  1(1,000  at  Hulguin,  to  come  to  the  city 
to  surrender;  the  guns  and  defenses  of  Santiago  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  Americans  in  good  condition;  Spanish  troops  to  surrender  their 
arms;  all  Spaniards  to  be  conveyed  to  Spain  and  to  take  portable 
church  proi)erty,  and  S])aniurds  to  ct»-operale  with  Americans  in  de- 
stroying harbor  mines. 

Thi>*  surre^idcr  covered  one-tenth  of  the  island  of  ('uli\  ynd  1:lip 
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^urri*Il«K*r  <»f  iimrc  titun  1.M),000  Sjijuiisli  triM»|'X.  Il  >v;is  funinillv  lom- 
ploted  (lU  July  ITth  and  tLe  AiutTiran  troups  took  possession  of  Sau* 
tiago.  "Upon  coming  into  the  city/'  lelpgraphcMl  (Jeneral  Rbafter,  "I 
iliscovored  a  porfoct  eiitaugleiueut  of  defensos.  FiH;liting  as  Ihe  Span- 
iards did  till'  first  day,  it  wonld  havo  rost  5,000  lives  tn  have  taken  if 
An  it  was,  this  important  viitory,  with  its  Hubstaulial  fruits  of  eouquost, 
was  won  by  a  Ioks  of  1,593  men  killed,  woundod  and  raiKsinj^.  Lawtou, 
in  the  severe  ti^htin^  around  Ei  Caiiey,  IokI  410  men,  Kent  lost  S59  men 
in  the  still  more  severe  assault  on  Han  Juan  and  the  other  contlicts 
of  the  center.  The  cavalry  lost  285  men,  many  of  whom  fell  at  San 
Juan.  In  a  military  sense,  our  victory  had  n«)t  been  dearly  bought. 
(\>mbined  with  the  loss  of  the  t^panisb  fle<^t,  it  bad  led  to  an  important 
capitulation,  and,  as  events  proved,  materially  hastened  the  end  of  the 
war. 


na<  Ita!    "Taking  Santiago  didn't  hurt  u  bit/'  Spain  says.— XfOS  Angeles  Timea 


CHAPTER  IX. 
QENHRAL  SHAFTER'S  OWN  STORY  OF  SANTIAGO. 
By 


Major-General. 

T  WAS  NOT  UNTIL  nearly  two    wtM^ks    after  the 

arin^'  landed  tliat  it  was  possible  to  place  on  shore 
three  days'  supplies  in  excess  of  those  required  for 
the  daily  consumption.  On  June  30th  I  recon- 
noitered  tlve  country  about  Santiago  and  made 
my  plan  of  attack.  From  a  high  hill,  from  which 
the  <-ity  was  in  plain  view,  I  could  see  the  San 
Juan  Hill  and  the  country  about  El  Caney.  The 
roads  were  very  jH>or,  and  iudt-ed  little  better 
than  bridle  paths  until  the  San  Juan  River  and 
El  Caney  were  reached, 

Lawton's  division,  assisted  by  Capron's  light  battery,  was  ordered 
to  move  out  during  the  afternoon  toward  El  Caney,  to  begin  the  at- 
tack there  early  the  next  morning.  After  carrying  EI  Caney,  Lawton 
was  to  move  by  the  Caney  road  toward  Santiago  and  take  position  on 
the  right  of  the  line.  Wheeler's  division  of  dismounted  cavalry  and 
Kent's  division  of  infantry  were  directed  f>n  the  Santiago  road,  the  head 
of  the  column  resting  near  El  Poso,  toward  which  heights  Grimes' 
battery  moved  on  the  afternoon  of  the  30th,  with  orders  to  take  posi- 
tion there  early  on  the  next  morning,  and  at  the  proper  time  prepare 
the  way  for  the  advance  of  Whi^ler  and  Kent  on  San  Juan  Hill.  The 
attack  at  this  point  was  to  be  delayed  until  Lawton's  guns  were  heard 
at  El  Caney  and  until  his  infantry  flre  showed  he  had  become  well  en- 
gaged. 

The  preparations  were  far  from  what  I  desired  them  to  be,  but  we 
were  in  a  sickly  climate;  our  supplies  had  to  be  brought  fonvard  by  a 
narrow  wagon  road,  which  the  rains  might  at  any  time  render  im- 
passable; fear  was  also, entertained  i\\s^i  a  ^torm  mieht  drive  the  vee- 
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sels  tMintaiiiin;;  mir  stores  to  swi,  thus  separatinj;  us  from  our  base  of 
supplies. 

Lastly,  it  was  reported  that  Oeneral  Paudo,  with  8,000  te-enforce- 
inetitR  for  tJie  enemy,  wat*  eii  route  from  Manzauillo  and  mi^rht  be  ex- 
ported in  a  few  days.  I'lnler  these  eonditionH  I  determined  to  o;ive  bat- 
tle without  delay. 

Early  on  the  in«»rning  of  July  1st  Lawtoii  was  in  position  around 
El  Caney,  Chafft^eV  brigade  on  the  ri^dit,  aeross  the  Guuntanarao  road; 
Miles'  brigade  in  the  center,  and  Ludlow's  on  the  left.  The  <luty  of  cut- 
ting off  the  enemy's  retreat  along  the  Sautiago  road  was  assigned  to 
the  latter  brij^ade. 

The  artillery  oi>ened  on  the  town  at  G:15  A.  M.  The  battle  here 
soon  became  general,  and  was  hotly  contested.  The  enemy's  position 
was  naturally  stntng  and  was  rendered  more  so  by  blockhouses,  a  stone 
fort  and  intrenchmcnts  cut  in  solid  rock  and  the  loopholing  of  a  solidly 
built  stone  church.  The  opposition  offered  by  the  enemy  w^as  greater 
than  had  been  anticipated  and  prevented  Lawton  from  joining  the  right 
of  the  main  line  during  the  day,  as  had  been  intende<l. 

After  the  battle  had  continued  for  some  time  Bates'  brigade  of 
two  regimeuts  reached  my  headquarters  from  Siboney.  I  directed  him 
to  move  near  EI  Caney,  to  give  assistance,  if  necessary.  lie  did  so  and 
was  put  in  position  between  Miles  and  Chaffee.  The  battle  continued 
with  varying  intensity  during  iliost  of  the  day  and  until  the  place  was 
earned  by  assault  about  1:30  V.  M.  As  the  Spaniards  endeavored  to 
retreat  along  the  Santiago  road  Ludlow's  position  enabled  him  to  do 
very  effective  work  and  practically  to  cut  off  all  retreat  in  that  direction. 

After  the  battle  at  El  Caney  was  well  opened  and  the  sound  of  the 
wmall  arm  fire  caused  us  to  believe  that  Lawton  was  driving  .he  enemy 
before  him,  I  directed  (irimcs'  battery  to  open  tire  from  the  heights 
of  El  Poso  on  the  San  Juan  blockhouse,  which  could  t>e  seen  situated 
in  the  enemy's  intrenchmcnts  extending  along  the  crest  of  San  Juan 
Hill.  This  fire  was  effective  and  the  enemy  could  be  seen  running  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  blockhouse. 

The  artillery  fire  from  El  Poso  was  soon  returned  by  the  enemy's 
artillery.  They  evidently  had  the  range  of  this  hill  an.d  their  first  shells 
killed  and  wounded  several  men.  As  the  Spaniards  used  smokeless 
oowder  it  was  very  difticult  to  locate  the  position  of  their  pieces,  while, 
^n  the  contrary',  the  smoke  cause<l  by  our  black  powder  plainly  indi- 
cated the  posiuon  of  our  battery. 
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At  this  time  the  cavalry,  under  General  Sumner^  which  was  lying 
concealed  in  the  general  vicinity  of  EI  Poso,  was  ordered  forward,  with 
directions  to  cross  the  San  Juan  River  and  deploy  to  the  right  on  the 
Santiago  side,  while  Kent's  division  was  to  follow  closely  in  its 
rear  and  deploy  to  the  left.  These  troops  moved  forward  in  com- 
pliance with  orders,  but  the  road  was  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable to  retain  the  columnof-fours  formation  at  all  points,  while 
the  undergrowth  on  either  side  was  so  dense  as  to  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  deploying  skirmishers.  It  naturally  resulted  that  the  progress 
made  was  slow,  and  the  long-range  rifles  of  the  enemy's  infantry  killed 
and  wounded  a  number  of  our  men  while  marching  along  this  road^ 
and  before  there  was  any  opportunity  to  return  this  fire.  At  this  time 
Generals  Kent  and  Sumner  were  ordered  to  push  forward  with  all  pos- 
sible haste  and  place  their  troops  in  position  to  engage  the  enemy. 
General  Kent,  with  this  end  In  view,  forced  the  head  of  his  colamn 
alongside  of  the  cavalry  column  as  far  as  the  narrow  trail  permitted, 
and  thus  hurried  his  arrival  at  the  6an  Juan  and  the  formation  beyond 
that  stream. 

A  few  hundred  yards  before  reaching  the  San  Juan  the  road  forks, 
a  fact  that  was  discovered  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Derby  of  my  staff, 
who  had  approached  well  to  the  front  in  a  war  balloon.  This  informa- 
tion he  furnished  to  the  troops,  resulting  in  Sumner  moving  on  the 
right-hand  road,  while  Kent  was  enabled  to  utilize  the  road  to  the  left 

General  Wheeler,  the  permanent  commander  of  the  cavalry  di- 
vision, who  had  been  ill,  came  forward  during  the  morning  and  later 
returned  to  duty  and  rendered  most  gallant  and  efficient  service  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day.     . 

After  crossing  the  stream,  the  cavalry  moved  to  the  right  with  a 
view  of  connecting  with  Lawton's  left  when  he  could  come  up,  and  with 
their  left  resting  near  the  Santiago  road.  In  the  meantime,  Kent's 
division,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments  of  Ilawkins'  brigade, 
being  thus  uncovered,  moved  rapidly  to  the  front  from  the  forks  previ- 
ously mentioned,  in  the  road,  utilizing  both  traild,  but  more  especially 
the  one  to  the  left,  and,  crossing  the  creek,  formed  for  attack  in  the  front 
of  San  Juan  Hill.  During  this' formation  the  Second  brig«ide  suffered 
severely.  While  personally  superintending  this  movement,  its  gallant 
commander,  Colonel  Wikoff,  was  killed.  The  command  of  the  brigade 
then  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Worth,  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
who  was  soon  severely  wounded,  and  next  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lis- 
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rum,  Twenty-fourth  Iiifaulrj*,  who,  five  ininuteB  later,  also  fell  under 
the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  the  command  of  the  brigade  then 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant-C<ilonel  Ewerfl,  Ninth  Infanti'y. 

While  the  formation  just  described  was  taking  place,  Kent  took 
measures  to  hurry  forward  his  rear  brigade.  The  Tenth  and  Second 
Infantrj'  were  ordered  to  follow  Wikoff's  brigade,  while  the  T^\'enty- 
first  was  sent  on  the  right  hand  road  to  support  the  First  Brigade, 
under  General  Uawkins,  who  had  crossed  the  stream  and  formed  on 
the  right  of  the  division.  The  Second  and  Tenth  Infantry,  Colonel  E.  P. 
Pearson  commanding,  moved  forward  in  good  order  on  the  left  of  the 
division,  passed  over  a  green  knoll  and  drove  the  enemy  back  toward 
his  trenches. 

After  completing  the  formation  under  a  destructive  fire  and  ad- 
vancing a  short  distance,  both  divisions  found  in  their  front  a  wide 
bottom  in  which  had  been  placed  a  barbed  wire  entanglement,  and 
beyond  which  there  was  a  high  hill,  along  the  crest  of  which  the  enemy 
was  strongly  posted.  Nothing  daunted,  these  gallant  men  pushed  on 
to  drive  the  enemy  from  this  chosen  position,  both  divisions  losing 
heavily.  In  this  assault  Colonel  Ilamilton  and  Lieutenants  Smith  and 
Shipp  were  killeil,  and  Colonel  Carroll,  Lieutenants  Thayer  and  Myer, 
all  in  the  cavalrv,  were  wounded. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Brigadier-CJeneral  FI.  S.  Hawkins,  who,  plac- 
ing himself  between  his  regiments,  urged  them  on  by  voice  and  bugle 
calls  to  the  attack  so  brilliantly  executed. 

In  this  fierce  encounter  words  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  gallant  regi- 
mental commanders  and  heroic  men,  for  while  the  Generals  indicated 
the  formations  and  the  points  of  attack,  it  was  after  all  the  intrepid 
bravery  of  officers  and  men  that  planted  our  colors  on  the  crest  of  San 
-Tuan  Tlill  and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  trenches  and  blockhouses,  thus 
gaining  a  position  which  sealed  th©  fate  of  Santiago. 

In  this  action  on  this  part  of  the  field  most  efficient  service  wa« 
rendered  by  Lieutenant  John  IT.  Parker,  Thirteentli  Infantry,  and  the 
Gatling  gun  detachment  under  his  command.  The  fighting  continued  at 
intervals  until  nightfall,  but  our  men  held  resolutely  to  the  positions 
gained  nt  the  cost  of  so  much  blood  and  toil. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  General  Wheeler,  who,  as  previously 
stated,  returned  from  the  sick  list  to  duty  during  the  afternoon.  His 
cheerfulness  and  aggressiveness  made  itself  felt  on  this  part  of  the 
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battlcfichi  and  tho  information  h<*  furulslied  to  mv  at  various  stagets  of 
the  buttle  prove^l  to  be  most  useful. 

M.v  own  health  was  iujpuireil  by  overexertion  in  the  sun  and  in- 
tense heat  of  the  dav  before,  whieh  prevented  me  from  participatiui? 
a«  actively  in  the  battle  as  I  desired;  but  from  a  hij^h  hill  near  my  head- 
<iuurter8  I  had  a  general  view  of  the  batlletie](i,  extendiuj;  from  EJ 
Caney  on  the  right  to  the  left  of  oiir  lines  on  San  Juan  llill. 

General  Dutfleld,  with  the  Thirty-third  Miebip:au,  attacked 
Aguadores,  an  ordered,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  more  than  to 
detain  the  t^paniards  in  that  vicinity.  On  the  night  of  July  Ist  I  ordered 
Oeneral  Dullield  at  Siboney  to  send  fonvard  the  Thirty-fourtb  Michigan 
and  the  >Jinth  Massachusetts,  both  of  which  had  just  arrives!  from  the 
United  States.    These  regiments  reached  the  front  the  next  morning. 

All  day  on  the  2d  the  battle  raged  with  more  or  less  fury,  but  such 
of  our  troops  as  were  in  |Kmition  at  daylight  held  their  ground  and 
Lawtou  gained  a  strong  and  commanding  ixisition  on  the  right.  About 
10  P.  M,  the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  assault  to  break  through  my  lines, 
bat  be  was  repulsed  at  all  points. 

FINAL  VICTORY  WON. 

On  the  rooming  of  the  3d  the  battle  was  renewed,  but  the  enemy 
seemed  to  have  expende*!  his  energy  in  the  assault  of  the  previous  night 
and  the  tiring  along  the  lines  was  desultory  until  stopped  by  my  sending 
a  letter  within  the  Spanish  lines  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

I  was  of  the  opinion  that  tht*  S])aniards  would  surrender  if  given 
a  little  time^  and  1  thought  this  result  would  be  hastened  if  the  men  of 
their  army  could  be  made  to  undei-stand  they  would  be  well  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  Acting  up(ui  this  [»rr^sumption,  I  determined  to  offer 
to  return  all  the  wouudr'd  Spanish  officers  at  El  Oaney  who  were  able 
to  bear  transportation  ami  who  were  willing  to  give  their  paroles  not 
to  serve  against  the  forces  of  the  United  States  until  regularly  ex- 
ehanged.  This  ofrei"  was  made  and  accepted.  These  officers,  as  well 
us  several  of  the  wounded  Spanish  privates,  twenty-seven  in  all,  were 
sent  to  their  lines  under  the  escort  of  some  of  our  mounted  cavalry. 
Our  troops  were  received  with  honors,  and  T  have  everj'  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  return  of  t!ie  Spanish  prisoners  produced  a  good  impression 
on  their  comradefct 
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FIGHTING  IS  ENDED, 

The  cessation  of  firing  about  noon  on  the  3il  practically  terminated 
the  battie  of  Hantiago;  all  tluit  oecurnHl  after  this  time  may  i)roperI^ 
be  treated  under  the  head  of  the  «iege  which  followed.  After  deducting 
the  detachments  retained  at  ^ibouey  and  Baqniri  to  render  those  de- 
pots secure  from  attack,  organizations  held  to  protect  our  tlanks,  othei'K 
acting  as  escorts  and  guards  to  light  batteries,  the  members  of  the  ho»- 
pital  corps,  guards  left  in  charge  of  blanket  rolls  which  the  intense  heat 
caused  the  men  to  cast  aside  before  entering  battle,  orderlies,  etc.,  it 
ift  doubtful  if  we  had  more  than  12,000  men  on  the  tiring  line  on  July 
1st,  when  the  battle  was  fiercest  and  when  tlie  important  and  strong 
positions  of  El  Omey  and  San  Juan  were  captured. 

A  few  (Cubans  assisted  in  the  attack  at  El  Caney  and  fought 
valiantly,  but  their  numbers  were  too  small  materially  to  change  the 
strength,  as  indicated  above.  The  enemy  confronted  us  with  numbers 
about  equal  to  our  own;  they  fought  obstinately  in  strong  and  in- 
trenched, positions,  and  the  results  obtained  clearly  indicate  the  in- 
trepid gallantry  of  the  comimny  officers  and  men,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  the  careful  training  and  instructitm  given  in  the  company 
in  recent  years  in  rifle  practice  and  other  battle  exercises.  Our  losses 
in  these  battles  were  twenty-two  ofllcers  and  208  men  killed,  and 
eighty-one  officers  and  1,203  men  wounded;  missing,  seventy-nine.  The 
missing,  with  few  exceptions,  reported  later — eleven. 

General  Gaixia,  with  between  4,000  and  5,000  Cubans,  was  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  of  watching  for  aud  intercepting  the  re-enforce- 
ments exjwcted.  This,  however,  he  failed  to  do,  and  Escario  passed  into 
the  city  on  my  extreme  right  and  near  the  bay. 

After  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  tleet  I  informed  Admiral  Samp- 
son that  if  lie  vvoulil  force  his  way  into  the  harbor  the  city  would  sur- 
render without  any  further  sacrifice  of  life.  Commodore  Watson  replied 
that  Admirnl  Sampson  was  temporarily  absent,  but  that  in  his  (Wat- 
son's) opinion  the  navy  should  not  enter  the  harbor.  The  strength  of 
the  enemy's  position  was  such  I  did  not  wish  to  assault  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  An  examination  of  the  enemy's  works,  made  after  the  sur- 
render,  fully  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted.  The  intrench- 
ments  conld  only  have  been  carried  with  very  great  loss  of  life. 

The  engagement  was  reoivened  on  the  10th,  and  on  the  11th  the 
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snrreudei"  of  tlif*  city  was  n^Rxn  denianded.  Hy  this  date  the  Hickncsw 
in  the  army  was  increasing  very  rapidly,  as  a  result  of  exposure  in  the 
trenches  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  snn  and  the  heavy  rains.  Moreover, 
the  dews  in  Cuba  are  almost  equal  to  rains.  The  weakness  of  the 
(roops  was  becoming  so  apparent  1  was  anxious  to  bring  the  siege  to  an 
end,  but  in  common  with  most  of  the  officers  of  the  army  I  did  not 
think  an  assault  would  be  justifiable,  especially  as  the  enemy  seemed 
to  be  acting  in  good  faith  in  the  preliminary  propo8itit)nH  to  surrender. 
•  •  •  July  12th  T  informed  the  Spanish  commander  that  Major- 
ireneral  Miles,  Omimander-in-Chief  of  the  American  Army,  had  just 
arrivcfl  in  my  camp,  and  requested  him  to  grant  us  a  personal  Inter- 
view on  the  following  da^'.  He  replied  he  would  be  pleased  to  m^t 
ua  The  interview  took  place  on  the  13th,  and  I  informed  him  his  sur- 
render only  could  be  considered,  and  that  as  he  was  without  hope  of 
escape  he  had  no  right  to  continue  the  fight. 

On  July  14th  General  Toral  agreed  to  surrender,  and  on  July  16th 
I  notified  the  Adjutant-General  at'Washingtou  of  tlie  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. 

On  July  17th  the  occupatiou  of  Santiago  was  announced  in  the 
following  telegram: 

"Santiag(^  de  Cuba,  July  17th. 
"Adjutant-General  U.  8.  A,,  Washington: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  announce  that  the  American  flag  has  been  this 
instant,  12  o'clock  noon,  hoisted  over  the  house  of  the  civil  government 
in  the  city  of  Santiago.  An  immense  concourse  of  people  present.  A 
squadron  of  cavalry  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  presenting  arms  and 
hand  playing  national  airs.  Light  battery  fired  salute  twenty-one  guns. 
Perfect  order  is  being  maintained  by  municipal  government.  Distress 
is  very  great,  but  little  siikness  in  town.  Scarcely  any  yellow  fever.  A 
small  gunboat  and  about  two  hundred  seamen  left  by  Gervera  have 
surrendered  to  me.  Obsi ructions  are  being  removed  from  the  mouth 
of  harbor.  I'pon  coming  into  the  city  I  discoven^d  a  perfect  entangle- 
ment of  defence.  Fighting  as  the  Spaniards  did  the  first  day  it  would 
have  cost  5,000  lives  to  have  taken  it.  Battalion  of  Spanish  troops  de- 
positing arms  since  daylight  in  ai-mory,  over  which  I  have  a  guard.  Gen- 
eral Toral  formally  surrendered  the  Plaza  and  all  stores  at  9  A.  M. 

'W.  R.  SnAFTER,  Major-General » 

Before  closing  T  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  natural  obstacles  I  had  to 
encounter  and  which  no  foresight  could  have  overcome  or  obviated. 
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The  roeky  and  precipitous  coast  afforded  uo  sheltered  landing  places, 
the  roads  were  mere  bridle  paths,  the  effect  of  the  tropical  sun  and  rains 
upon  unacclimated  troopH  was  deadly,  and  a  dread  of  strange  and  un- 
known dineases  had  its  effect  on  the  army.  At  Baquiri  the  landing  of 
the  troops  and  stores  was  made  at  a  small  wooden  wharf,  which  the 
Spaniards  tried  to  burn,  but  unsuccessfully,  and  the  animals  were 
pushed  into  the  water  and  guided  to  a  sandy  beach  about  200  yards  in 
extent.  At  Siboney  the  landing  was  made  on  the  beach  and  at  a  small 
wharf  erected  by  the  engineers. 

I  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  men  to  spare  to  construct  perma- 
nent wharves.  In  spite  nf  the  fact  that  I  had  nearly  1,000  men  continu- 
ously at  work  on  the  roads,  they  were  at  times  impassable  for  wagons. 
The  San  Juan  and  Aguadores  Rivers  would  often  suddenly  rise  so  as 
to  prevent  (he  passage  of  wagons,  and  then  the  eight  pack  trains  with 
the  command  had  to  be  depended  upon  for  the  victualing  of  my  array, 
as  well  as  the  20,000  refugees  who  could  not  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
be  left  to  starve  while  w^e  had  rations.  Often  for  days  nothing  could 
be  moved  except  on  pack  trains.  After  the  great  physical  strain  and 
exposure  of  July  Ist  and  2d,  the  malarial  and  other  fevers  began  to 
rapidly  advance  throughout  the  command,  and  on  July  4th  the  yellow 
fever  appeared  at  Siboney.  Though  efforts  were  made  to  keep  this 
fact  from  the  army,  it  soon  became  known. 

The  supply  of  quartermaster  and  commissary  stores  during  the  cam- 
paign was  abundant,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  in  landing 
and  transporting  tlie  rations  the  troops  on  the  firing  line  were  at  all 
times  supplied  with  its  coarser  components,  namely,  of  bread,  meat, 
»ngar  and  coffee.  There  was  no  lack  of  transimrtation,  for  at  no  time  up 
to  the  surrender  could  all  the  wagons  I  had  be  use4. 

In  reference  to  the  sick  and  wounded  I  have  to  say  that  they  re- 
ceived every  attention  that  it  was  possible  to  give  them.  The  medical 
officers  without  exception  worked  night  and  day  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing, which  was  no  greater  than  invariably  accompanies  a  campaign.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  we  had  had  more  ambulances,  but  as  many 
were  taken  as  wns  thought  necessary,  judging  from  previous  campaigns. 

The  discipline  of  the  command  was  superb,  and  I  wish  to  invite  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  an  officer  was  brought  to  trial  by  court- 
martial,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  enlisted  man.  This  speaks  volumes 
for  an  army  of  this  size  and  in  a  campaign  of  such  duration. 

Tn  roiiclusiuu,  I  desire  to  express  to  the  members  of  m*   stjiff  h.v 
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MinnkH  for  their  efficient,  porforniance  of  all  the  duties  required  of  them, 
;ind  the  good  judg:meDt  and  bravery  displayed  on  all  occasions  when 
demanded. 


Majop-General. 
A  UNIQUE  WAR  DOCUMENT. 

General  Shafter,  on  August  22d,  cabled  to  Washington  a  docu- 
ment entirely  unique  in  the  annals  of  warfare.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
congratulatory  farewell  address  issued  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
Army  by  Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo,  u  private  Spanish  soldier,  on  behalf 
of  11,000  Simuish  soUliere.  No  similar  document  perhaps  was  ever  be- 
fore issued  to  a  victorious  army  by  a  vanquished  enemy. 

The  President  was  mucli  impressed  by  the  address,  and  after  read- 
ing it  carefully  authorized  its  publication. 

TEXT  OF  THE   ADDRESS. 

Following  is  the  text,  of  the  address  as  cabled  by  General  Shafter: 

"SANTIAGO,  August  22d.— H.  C,  Corbin,  Adjutant-General  U.  S, 
Army,  Washington;  The  following  letter  has  just  been  received  from 
the  soldiers  now  embarking  for  Spain: 

"'To  MAJOR-GENERAL  SHAFTER,  Commanding  the  American 
Army  in  Cuba,  Sir:  The  Spanish  soldiers  who  capitulated  in  this 
place  on  the  16th  of  July  last,  recognizing  your  high  and  just  position, 
pray  that  through  you,  all  the  courageous  and  noble  soldiers  under  your 
command  may  receive  our  good  washes  and  farewell,  which  we  send 
them  on  embarking  for  our  beloved  Spain.  For  this  favor,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  you  will  grant,  you  will  gain  the  everlasting  gratitude  and 
consideration  of  11,000  Spanish  soldiers  who  are  your  most  humble 
servants.  PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  CASTILLO, 

"  'Private  of  Infantry.* 

"Also  the  following  letter  addressed  to  the  soldiers  of  the  American 
army: 

"'Soldiers  of  the  American  Army:    We  would  not  be  fulfilling 
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onr  duty  as  well-born  men,  in  whose  breasts  there  live  gratitude  and 
courtesy,  should  we  embark  for  our  beloved  Spain  without  sending  to 
you  our  most  cordial  and  good  wishes  and  farewell.  We  fought  you 
with  ardor,  with  all  our  strength,  endeavoring  to  gain  the  victory,  but 
without  the  slightest  rancor  or  hate  toward  the  American  nation.  We 
have  been  vanquished  by  you  (so  our  Cienerala  and  chiefs  judged  in 
signing  the  capitulation),  but  our  surrender  and  the  bloody  battles  pre- 
ceding it  have  left  in  our  hearts  no  place  for  resentment  against  the 
men  Avho  fought  us  nobly  and  valiantly.  You  fought  and  acted  in  com- 
pliance with  the  same  call  of  duty  as  we,  for  we  all  but  represent  the 
power  of  our  respective  states. 

"*You  fought  us  as  men,  face  to  face,  and  with  great  courage,  as 
before  stated,  a  quality  which  we  had  not  met  with  during  the  three 
years  we  have  carried  on  this  war  against  a  people  without  religion, 
without  morals,  without  conscience,  and  of  doubtful  origin,  who  could 
not  confront  the  euemy,  but,  hidden,  shot  their  noble  victims  from 
ambush  and  then  immediately  fled.  This  was  the  kind  of  warfare  we 
had  to  sustain  in  this  unfortunate  land.  You  have  complied  exactly 
with  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  as  recognized  by  the  armies  of 
the  moat  civilized  nations  of  the  world;  have  given  honorable  burial 
to  the  dead  of  the  vanquished;  have  cured  their  wounded  with  great 
humanity;  have  re8i)ected  and  cared  for  your  prisoners  and  their  com- 
fort, and,  lastly,  to  us,  whose  condition  was  terrible,  you  have  given 
freely  of  food,  of  your  stock  of  medicines,  and  you  have  honored  us 
with  distinction  and  courtesy,  for  after  the  fighting  the  two  armies 
mingled  with  the  utmost  harmony. 

"•With  this  high  sentiment  of  appreciation  from  us  all,  there  re- 
mains but  to  express  our  farewell,  and  with  the  greatest  sincerity  we 
wish  you  all  happiness  and  health  in  this  land,  which  will  no  longer 
belong  to  our  dear  Spain,  but  will  be  yours,  who  have  conquered  it  by 
force  and  watered  it  with  your  blood,  as  your  conscience  called  for,  un- 
der the  denmnd  of  civilization  and  humanity,  but  the  descendants  of  the 
Congo  and  of  ihiinea,  mingled  with  the  blood  »if  unscrupulous  Span- 
iards and  of  traitors  and  of  adventurers,  these  people  are  not  able  to 
exercise  or  enjoy  their  liberty,  for  they  will  find  it  a  burden  to  comply 
with  the  laws  which  govern  civilized  communities. 

"Trom  11,000  Spanish  soldiers. 

"*PEDRO  LOPEZ  DE  CASTILLO, 
« 'Soldier  of  Infantry,  e«ntiago  de  Cuba,  August  21,  1898.'  *^ 


CHAPTER  X. 
STATISTICS  APPLIED  TO  THE  STRAIN'  OF  BATTLE. 


LOSE  Htatisiioal  ralnilation  of  the  amouut.  of 
C,  ua-lal  used  in  the  ci\ii  war  between  our  States 
h»d  to  the  belief  that  thouj^h  the  casualties  on 
both  sides  were  appalling,  yet  it  had  taken  about 
a  ton  of  lead  to  kill  each  mau.  The  same  sort  of 
li;;urin<;  of  the  missiles  used  and  their  reKuHs  in 
the  bullies  auion;^  the  hills  of  Santiago  wouhl 
uudoubteilly  show  that  the  amount  of  ammunition 
expended  for  each  man  killed  was  far  in  excess  of  the  old  estimate, 
A  careful  calciilaior  has  put  it  in  a  new  light,  figuring  that  the 
strain  required  in  tiring  100  rounds  of  Krag-Jorgensen  cartridges  ia 
equal  to  a  day's  work  with  pick  and  shovel.  This  is  undoubtedly  far- 
fetch<*d,  but  must  be  considered  in  an  estinuite  of  the  terrific  labors  of 
the  T'nited  Slates  scddiers  lighting  at  Santiago,  Porlo  Rico  and  in  the 
Philippines. 

Shafter's  men  were  not  only  under  the  excitement  of  battle,  when 
one  saw  his  chum  fall  back  torn  with  a  Mauser  and  couM  not  but  feel 
that  his  turn  was  close  at  hand,  but  in  digging  the  trenches  they  were 
nauseated  by  the  odor  of  the  deciiying  vegetation  of  the  ti"opica!  soil, 
and  were  alteniately  soaked  in  cloudbursts,  followed  by  intense  heat 
and  cold,  until  the  strain  was  far  beyond  what  one  who  was  n*jt  there 
can  imagine  or  will  readily  believe. 

The  problem  of  keeping  the  troops  supplied  with  ammunition,  when 
it  was  being  used  as  the  small  boy  does  in  the  early  part  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  was  a  tremendous  one  and  necessitated  the  expeutliture  of  every 
effort  to  get  it  to  the  front  in  preference  to  ratl<>ns  or  anything  else. 
The  soldiers  could  eat  later.  For  the  time  being  they  must  fight,  and 
ammunition  was  the  essential  rather  than  food.  This  fact  in  itself  led 
to  frightful  hardships,  which,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  "rainy  season," 
made  the  work  greater  than  ordinary  soldiers  could  stand,  but  the 
American  troops  were  not  ordinary.  They  amazed  the  veteran  ob- 
servers of  Europe,  whc  have  since  gone  home  properly  informed  and 
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well-dUpoBed  to  our  nation.  One  of  the  wonderful  thin^jis  to  them, 
wLicli  tbej  have  not  ceased  talking  about,  is  that  the  percentage  of  loss, 
including  those  who  died  in  the  camps  and  on  the  field,  the  loss  of 
Americans  officers  and  men  out  of  a  total  of  274,717  was  but  2,910,  or 
the  small  percentage  of  1.5l»-l,000. 

A  German  oflicer,  who  had  watched  the  fighting  with  the  greatest 
inteivHt,  while  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  troops,  was  especially  impress«M| 
witli  the  wonderful  nerve  of  the  army  packers  and  the  splendid  stay- 
ing rjualitics  of  the  army  mule.  The  men  brought  the  ammunition  cases 
right  up  to  the  trenches  and  were  in  even  greater  danger  than  the 
soldiers.  Throughout  the  fi«;hting  tliey  were  as  cotd  as  expressmen  de- 
livering parcels  at  fashionable  residences,  and  though  a  number  of  them 
were  struck,  yet  the  rest  were  in  no  way  disturbed.  There  was  no  glory 
ill  it  for  them.    They  were  simply  doing  their  duty. 

The  soldier  of  the  Kaiser  went  home  impi'essed  with  the  soldiers 
and  packers  and  with  very  serious  idt-as  as  to  the  value  of  the  army 
male.  He  had  seen  and  estimated  his  eccentricities,  but  he  had  also 
seen  and  appreciated  the  mule's  capacity  as  a  pack  animal  and  in  the 
wagon  train,  his  ability  to  do  heavy  work  with  little  or  nothing  to  eat 
OP  drink.  The  likelihood  is  that  the  Soutliern  mule  will  see  sen'ice  on 
the  Continent,  Whether  he  will  appreciati'  his  trip  abroad  or  be  or<li- 
narily  docile  in  foreign  lauds  remains  to  be  seen,  for  there  is  a  belii'f 
in  this  country-  that  it  takes  a  Routhcru  negro,  or  an  easy-going  Stmth 
weatemer,  to  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  mule. 


Uccle  Sain*9  xtring  of  cannon  onu*k*int. — Minneapolis  JuurnaL 
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GRADUATED  FOR  TUE  GRAVE  AXD  GLORY, 

I 

UE  SPLENDID  TRAINING  of  West  Point  was 
abuntlantly  proven  on  Ihe  battlffiehls  of  Ciiba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The  martini  spirit 
born  in  the  nation's  great  military  sebool  made 
sphmdid  soldiers  of  the  officers,  whose  personal 
courage  was  backed  and  made  irresistible  by  their 
learning  in  the  arts  of  warfare.  In  few  wars  has 
the  percentage  in  loss  of  officers  been  so  great, 
ftir  in  many  of  the  engagements  it  was  necessary 
Ihat  they  should  be  outside  the  trenches  to  prop- 
erly direct  the  fire  of  the  men,  note  results  and  the  enemy'i*  movements 
and  by  their  own  exposure  and  courage  inspire  the  soldiers  to  the  utmost 
bravery.  Then,  too,  the  Spanish  sharpshooters  made  a  point  of  directing 
their  fire  against  the  officers.  In  the  charges  the  bearers  of  Government 
commissions,  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  led  the  way  and  many  of 
them  fell  to  add  their  names  to  the  glorious  list  of  their  Alma  Mater» 
that  tells  of  her  sous  who  died  that  their  country  might  live. 

Lieutenant  Edward  N.  Renchley  was  one  of  the  class  humedly 
graduated  in  the  Hi)ring  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  that  the  lack 
of  regular  officers  might  be  tilled.  About  the  time  he  would  have  grad- 
uated he  was  in  a  soldier's  grave.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
memoi'y  of  this  gallant  soldier  is  to  be  honore<l  in  his  native  city  of 
M'orcester,  Massachusetts,  by  a  bust  which  is  to  occupy*  a  conspicuous 
place  in  one  of  the  piiblic  buildings  of  Worcester.  The  bust  is  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  and  retiects  great  credit  upon  its  sculptor,  Timothy  J. 
McAulifTe.  of  Worcester. 

Lieutenant  Renchley  was  graduated  from  West  Point  last  spring 
and  immediately  joined  Company  E,  Sixth  Infantry.  He  won  the 
confidence  of  his  superior  officei*s,  and  when  struck  by  the  fatal  bullet 
was  engaged  upon  an  important  mission,  which  carried  him  where  the 
fire  was  most  relentless.  Flis  conduct  was  heruic;  if  he  had  lived  he 
would  have  been  brevetted  for  gallantrj'-  in  action. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  TUE  BLOCKADE. 

LOCKADING  was  not  as  stupid  a  form  of  duty  as 
might  be  carelessly  supposed.  There  were  thrill- 
ing moments  on  the  ships  assigned  to  see  that  the 
Spaniards  in  C\iha  did  not  receive  aid  from  the 
outside.  There  was  in  addition  the  chance  of 
larf^e  pecuniai'y  reward,  not  forgotten  by  the  look- 
out, aud  in  the  uueerlainly  an  to  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Spanish  navy  with  its  "phantom"  fleets 
there  was  excitement  enough  to  render  blockade 
duty  most  interesting. 

As  an  instance,  on  August  2d,  the  United  States  steamship  Ban- 
croft sighted  a  schooner  inside  a  bay,  about  four  miles  distant;  lowered 
the  steam  launch  with  a  1-pounder  gun  and  armed  crew,  in  charge  of 
Ensign  \V.  W.  Piielps,  who  captured  aud  brought  her  out.  She  was 
quite  small  and  named  the  Nipe.  Another  vessel  was  seen  farther  in 
and  the  Maple  boat  pursuinJ  her,  but  was  unable  to  follow  on  account 
of  darkness,  though  Lieutenant  Southerland  ran  boldly,  until  he  was  in 
fourteen  feet  of  water.  During  the  night  heavy  storms  were  expen- 
enced  and  the  Bancroft  dragged  off  the  shoal  letige. 

The  following  morniug,  the  sea  being  too  rough  to  sound  out  a 
deep  jmssage  in,  Uie  Bancroft,  with  prixe  in  tow  aud  Eagle  in  com- 
pany, proceeded  to  the  westward  to  communicate  with  a  Cuban  camp, 
and  when  opposite  to  Cortes  Bay  sent  her  prize  into  anchorage  with  two 
armed  men,  so  that  the  Nipe  should  not  have  information  of  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Cubans;  but  from  later  information  as  to  the  methods  of 
campaigning  between  Spaniards  in  the  towns  and  the  C^ibans  outside, 
this  was  found  to  have  been  an  unnecessary  precaution.  On  arriving 
off  the  Cuban  camp  the  sea  was  too  heav}*  to  communicate,  so  iu  com- 
pany with  the  Maple,  which  had  come  out  to  meet  the  Bancroft,  she  pro- 
ceeded into  Tortes  Bay  for  a  conference. 

On  approaching  anchorage  the  commander  was  surprised  to  see 
his  prize  well  inshore  flying  Spanish  colors,  and  two  boats  approach- 
ing her,  and  a  few  minutes  later  two  men,  John  Nevis,  gunner's  mate, 
third  class,  and  Valdemar  Holmgren,  seaman,  were  seen  at  the  stern  of 
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the  vessel  and  tin*  Spaniards  forward.  The  Maple,  which  drew  but 
eight  feet  of  water,  w  ent  to  the  rescue.  On  her  return  it  waft  found  that 
the  two  AiuericanB  had  captured  six  prisoners,  the  Spanish  flag  hav- 
ing been  used  to  draw  (hem  within  range  of  their  rifles. 

This  intident,  cabled  to  Spain,  struck  the  Castilians  as  being  out- 
rageous. Indeed,  it  was  the  constant  protest  of  the  Spaniards  that  the 
Americans  did  not  fight  "fair."  They  had  evidently  never  heard  that 
*^a]l  is  fair  in  love  and  war."  The  outraged  feelings  of  the  Spaniards 
was  expressed  in  the  caricatures  of  the  Spanish  papers.  They  were  iu 
u  state  of  mind  aud  had  to  portray  their  enemy  as  a  pig,  a  form  of  sar- 
casm they  thought  cutting. 

READY  TO  FIGHT  ANY  AND  ALL. 


The  national  braverj-  of  the  American  seaman  and  willingness  to 
tackle  a  battleship  with  even  so  frail  a  vessel  as  a  tug  was  well  shown 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  The  lighthouse  tender  Mangrove,  selected 
as  useful  in  cable-cnttin;;,  was  lying  off  Havana  on  April  15th.  There 
was  nothing  formidable  about  her  with  the  exception  of  her  crew,  un- 
der Lieutenaut-Commander  W.  11.  Everett  It  was  an  inky  night,  when 
suddenly  there  ajipeared  the  lights  of  a  steamer.  N*)  one  knew  what 
she  might  be,  but  that  made  no  difference.  She  might  prove  the  much 
looked  for  Panama,  laden  with  ammunition,  provisions  and  Spaniards. 
She  had  sailed  from  New  York  just  before  the  war  broke  out.  Every 
vessel  iu  the  navy  had  been  looking  for  her. 

The  little  Mangrove  fired  twice  from  her  two  G-jwunders  across 
the  stranger's  bow,  bringing  her  to,  She  proved  to  be  the  Panama,  as 
had  been  hoped,  aud  Ensign  Dayton,  having  borrowed  a  pistol  from  one 
of  the  crew,  boanle^l  her.  The  prize  did  not  prove  to  be  anywhere  near 
the  value  imagine<l  and  sold  for  but  ^1,000.  This  was  divided  with 
the  Tndiana,  she  having  stipplied  a  prize  crew. 

The  cruiser  Nashville,  one  of  the  old  pattern  of  the  new  navy,  light 
armored  and  moderately  armed  and  of  no  especial  speed,  was  at  her 
assigned  station  iu  the  blockade,  leisurely  patrolling  her  beat,  when  out 
of  the  early  morning  haze  a  big  warship  suddenly  loomed  up  on  the 
horizon.  She  carried  no  flag  and  the  men  of  the  Nashville  were  cer- 
tain that  she  must  be  a  Spaniard  attempting  to  run  the  blockade.  The 
disparity  in  power  of  the  boats  did  not  bother  oflicers  or  crew.  They 
were  far  enough  away  to  have  swHing  about  and  chasetl  for  the  powerful 
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and  swift  New  York.  Instead  of  that,  under  fnll  steam  and  with  every 
man  at  hie  post,  ammunition  ready  and  gunners  eagerly  looking  out 
along  the  sights,  the  Xashville  headed  for  the  stranger. 

She  proved  to  be  the  Talbot,  a  Hritish  cruiser,  four  times  as  big  as 
the  Yankee,  and  when  the  (2»ifH^u's  men  saw  the  little  Ameritau  making 
for  them  with  her  battleflags  ablaze  in  tlie  first  rays  of  the  sun,  they  ran 
up  the  English  Hag  and  then  cheered  their  plucky  assailants,  who  re- 
sponded with  equal  heartiness,  though  the  cliorus  came  from  fewer 
throats.  One  of  the  British  tui*s,  in  conimoutiug  (»n  the  nerre  of  the 
Yankees,  reuiarketl  to  his  shipmate:  "Bloyme  me  eyes!  She  would 
have  had  a  David's  try  at  Ooliath  if  she  met  U.  M.  S.  Resolute,  flying 
Spanish  colors,"  while  a  gunner  on  the  Xashville  endangered  his  soul 
in  expressing  his  disappointment  that  so  fine  a  boat  had  not  proven  to 
be  a  Spaniard.  Such  was  the  American  man  aboard  tug  boat,  yacht, 
cruiser  or  battleship. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Adtjiph  Marix,  with  tin*  convei-ted  yacht 
Scorpion,  afterward  met  the  Talbot.  Though  the  i^corpion  carried  but" 
four  5-iDch  guns  she  ran  at  the  Britisher  just  as  the  Nashville  had  done. 
Officers  and  men  of  the  Talbot  have  been  profuj?e  in  their  praise  of  the 
Americans,  for  they  have  measured  what  sort  of  men  they  are. 

Another  and  more  thrilling  incident  was  when  the  tug  Osceola, 
carrying  a  6-pounder  and  machine  gun,  was  conveying  the  transport 
Florida  on  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba.  The  Florida  was  loaded  with 
ammunition  for  the  Cubans  and  a  number  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  one 
of  those  beautiful  clear  mornings,  when  the  tropical  seas  are  purple 
and  the  line  of  the  horizon  is  as  markedly  distinct  as  a  black  line  *ui 
white  paper.  It  was  where  sky  met  ocean  that  two  puffs  of  smoke 
rai>idly  gntwing  into  large  jel-bhick  columns  were  seen.  Lieutenant  J, 
L.  Purcell  was  in  command  of  the  little  Oscofda  and  he  showed  the 
courage  of  a  Cnshing.  It  was  evident  in  a  moment  that  the  stranger 
was  a  powerful  cruiser  and  of  a  type  which  as  Purcell  puts  it,  "I  had 
never  seen  In-fore  and  took  for  an  enemy."  He  signalled  the  Florida 
ro  make  a  run  for  the  beach  to  unload  amuuiultiou,  arms  and  men, 
wljile  he  would  go  back,  stand  off  and  give  battle.  Ab  well  might  a 
floarrow  attack  an  eagle  as  the  Osceola  fight  this  big  warship  with  her 
long  guns  fairly  bristling  from  her  sides  and  turrets.  Purcell  was  a 
eradnate  of  Annapolis  and  knew  that  his  task  was  almost  absurdly 
hoj>elesa,  but  it  was  his  duty  to  successfully  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  expedition  and  there  was  but  one  thing  to  do.    As  he  attempted  to 
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divert  the  attention  of  the  enemy  from  the  transport,  raising  to  the 
iriubthead  the  largest  Hag,  the  crew  recognized  their  Captain's  heroic  en- 
deavor and  there  was  not  one  that  quailed,  or  objected  to  the  coming 
foulhardy  ^y^\iX.  They  took  their  positions,  remarking  to  one  another: 
"Purcell  is  a  daisy — hot  stuff/'  and  other  expressions  of  admiration. 
Indeed,  they  forgot  in  their  approval  of  him  that  they  were  just  as 
brave  and  just  as  willing.  To  their  surprise  the  Stars  and  Stripes  went 
lip  on  the  stranger.  She  proved  to  be  the  New  Orleans,  recently  pur- 
chased from  Great  Britain. 

MEX  OF  THE  ENGINE  BOOM  AND  AT  THE  FURNACES. 


Commodore  George  W.  Melville,  Engineer  in-Chief  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  is  an  authority  the  world  over.  He  naturally  and  very 
properly  believes  that  the  engineers  and  firemen  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise.  Commodore  Melville  knows  of  the  sufferings  and  hard- 
ships of  the  "black  watch,"  the  men  who  fed  the  fires  under  the  boilers 
in  an  atmosphere  intolerable,  and  the  officers  who  handled  the  great 
machines  under  the  protective  deck,  whose  operation  meant  life  or  deatii 
to  all  hands. 

Speed  as  a  factor  in  the  modem  warship  he  speaks  of  with  no  un- 
certain approval,  and  Commodore  Melville  makes  the  interesting  asser- 
tion that  the  control  of  the  world's  supply  of  coal  will  do  more  toward 
universal  peace  than  any  other  one  thing.  He  praises  the  performances 
of  the  Oregon  witli  much  feeling,  of  which  the  officers  and  men  get 
their  share.  He  has  good  words  for  the  men  in  the  turrets,  and  the 
credit  for  victories  is  shared  with  (hem. 

In  discuHsing  techniral  affairs  the  Commodore  pleads  for  a  uni- 
formity of  design  in  all  bi>ats  of  a  class  as  a  means  of  quick  repairs 
during  a  war  through  the  providing  of  spare  parts.  He  advocates  re- 
pair ships  like  the  Vulcan.  He  is  a  believer  in  water  tube  boilers,  both 
for  their  quick  steaming  powers  and  their  small  component  parts,  which 
permits  new  boilers  being  put  into  a  ship  without  tearing  huge  holes  in 
its  decks,  as  is  necessary  with  the  bulky  marine  boilers.  In  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Stevens  Institute  Indicator  and  was  entitled 
"The  War*.s  Tent})ing  in  Engineering,*'  he  says: 

'^ava!  science  is,  in  its  application  to  warship  construction,  pe- 
culiarly tentative.  Keen  minds  the  world  over  are  turned  to  its  study. 
There  is  a  vast  volume  of  theory  and,  comparatively,  but  a  mere  trifle  of 
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•experience  with  which  Xo  check  its  reasoning;.  This  is  true  as  well  of 
the  whole  art  of  dhvuI  war.  The  ironclad  in  aclion  against  a  foe  afloat 
has  figured,  but  iufrequenlljy*,  on  the  pages  of  historj*.  The  brief  but 
lorrible  experience  uf  Lissa,  of  the  South  American  warH,  the  Yalu,  and 
the  race  of  death  at  Santiajro  have  each  in  turn  tauj^ht  something;  but 
it  wonld  seem  that  only  sea-tightinjjf  between  opponentH  not  only  power- 
ful but  fairly  efinal  in  «trpngth,  courage  and  intelligence  will  solve  fully 
luau}*  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  designer  of  the  warship  and 
those  who  handle  it  in  battle. 

"A  distinguished  strategical  authority  has  described  the  naval 
tactician  as  'floundering  in  his  bog  of  uncertainty,'  not  only  with  regard 
to  the  composition  of  his  licet,  but  as  to  its  most  ePfective  formation  in 
action.  The  rivalry  of  warship  types  is  ceaseless.  For  a  generation  the 
relative  values,  in  displacement,  of  armor,  armament,  and  the  machin- 
ery which  gives  speed,  have  been  discussed.  In  the  struggle  for  su- 
premacy armor  and  the  gun  have,  time  and  again,  conquered  each  other. 
The  gun  itself  has  had  to  wage  a  contest  with  its  rivals,  the  ram  and  the 
torpedo;  and  the  battleship,  the  backbone  of  the  tleet,  has  met,  in  the 
proposed  torpedo  ram  of  surpassing  s]>eed,  a  foeman  which,  high  naval 
authorities  have  contended,  is  its  master,  if  the  attack  be  made  in  force. 

C50AL  TRUST  COULD  CONQUER  WORLD. 


"Coal  is  the  life  blood  of  the  modern  warship.  Without  it,  it  lies 
inert  and  harmless;  with  it,  it  is  a  swift  engine  of  destruction.  The 
brain  of  the  conning  tower,  the  uerves  which  radiate  therefrom,  the 
muscle  and  keen  intelligence  of  the  battery  and  engine-room  are  futile 
and  powerh'Hs  if  coal  be  lacking  for  the  furnaces.  The  control  <if  the 
world's  greatest  coal  tields  by  two  f)r  three  powerful  and  allietl  nations 
is  a  possible  and  would  be  a  most  powerful  factor  In  securing  that  uni- 
versal peace  which,  at  this  time,  it  seems  visionary  to  consider. 

"The  war  with  Spain  gave  striking  examples  of  the  helplessness 
which  insufficient  coal  supply  entails.  The  foresight  of  the  Navy  De- 
Ijartment  xdaced  large  stocks  of  fuei  at  the  disposal  of  our  naval  com- 
manders, in  accessible  ports,  before  war  was  declared;  but  the  need  of 
an  adeqaate  force  of  colliers  for  everv  battle  tleet  was  shown  to  be  im- 
perative. The  prolonged  service  of  our  ships  in  the  tropics,  both  before 
and  during  hostilities,  made  conspicuous  the  need  of  keeping  a  large 
supply  of  fresh  water  available  for  them. 
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'*8pei»d  is  one  of  lln'  primary  factors  of  warship  desigu.  In  torpedo 
craft  it  lal<es  paraniunnt  precedence  of  all  other  qualities;  in  commerce 
di*6troyer8  of  the  Columbia  cla«s  it  is  given  a  chief  place;  iu  cruisers, 
armored  or  pnttecte*!,  it  should  be,  as  a  general  rule,  proportional  to 
the  displacement;  in  battleships  of  the  lighting  line,  which  must  carry 
the  heaviest  practicable  armor  and  armament,  its  standing  hitherto  has 
been  somewhat  uncertain,  especially  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
contention  has  been  made  that  our  shallow  harbors  require  vessels  of 
light  draft  and  that  to  reduce  displacement  while  still  carrying  formid- 
able and  well  pmtected  batteries  the  space  allotted  to  machinery  must 
bo  lessened^  with  a  corresponding  decrease  in  speed. 

VICTORIES  DUE  TO  TRAINING. 

"Our  victories  on  the  sea  were  won  through  the  efficient  handling 
of  ordnance  and  of  motive  machinery.  The  gun  Captains  who  aimed  our 
batteries,  had,  as  a  rule,  passed  through  year's  of  training  on  gunnery 
whips,  and,  later,  iu  the  frequent  target  practice  which  naval  regula- 
tions prescribe.  The  schooling  of  eye,  and  nerve,  and  hand  whicli  the 
s^^stem  gave  these  men  was  invaluable  and  foreehadow'cd  the  superb 
r4'<?ord  which  our  guns  have  made. 

"With  the  engineei*s'  force  the  case  was  far  different.  In  engine 
and  fireroom  compartments,  the  strain  is  fully  as  severe  us  any  met  at 
the  guns.  The  sight  and  sound  of  swiftly  moving  machinery,  the 
cyclonic  swirl  of  rushing  blowers,  the  heat  of  roaring  tires,  tell  heavily 
on  all  but  well  seasoned  nerves  and  traineil  physiques.  The  necessity 
of  preliminary  schooling  to  meet  these  conditions  had  long  been  fore- 
seen, and  my  annual  reports  contain  recommendations  that  there  be 
provided,  as  one  of  the  essentials  of  a  modern  fleet,  suitable  practice 
ships  for  the  engineers'  force. 

"I  venture  to  say  that  in  the  history  of  the  republic  there  has  been 
no  more  shining  example  of  nnwearyiug  devotion  to  the  flag  than,  in 
their  ceaseless  toil,  in  their  grim  endurance  of  suffering,  these  men  of 
the  engineer  corps  have  shown.  Indeed,  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  human 
beings  existing  in  a  more  intolerable  environment  than  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  torrid  engine-rooms  and  stifling  fire-rooms  of  our  ships  as 
they  lay  off  the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Torto  Rico  and  in  Manila  Bay,  under 
the  blaaing  sun  of  West  Indian  and  South  Asian  sea** 
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PRAISES  OREGON'S  MEN. 

''It  was  amid  such  suiTuundiiigg  tliat  tbe  engineer  personnel  of 
tlie  Oregon  displayed  as  magniiueut  manhood  as  has  ever  been  seen 
upon  the  sea  in  the  run  of  that  vessel  from  Puget  Sound  to  Jupiter  Inlet, 
a  journey  of  over  14,500  miU^s,  lasting  seventy-nine  days,  duriug  which 
there  were  no  stops  excepting  for  coal,  and  not  one  hour's  delaj  through 
derangement  of  machinery.  This  record  is  wholly  without  parallel; 
it  is,  far  and  away,  the  most  remarkable  ever  made  by  any  warship  ot 
any  navy  in  the  world.  The  long  run  of  the  Oregon  was  not  made  under 
the  conditions  whidi  prevail  in  battle.  Despite  the  undeniable  suffer- 
ing of  this  memorable  journey,  the  environment  of  the  engineers'  force 
in  action  was  much  worse. 

"It  should  be  renienibered,  too,  that  these  results  were  achieved 
with  a  force  of  regular  engineer  officei's  wholly  inadequate  for  the 
work.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  personnel  bill  now  pending 
in  Oongress,  which  has  my  strong  jipproval,  will,  if  enacted  into  law  and 
honestly  administered,  remedy  this  evil." 

BOYS  BELOW  THE  WATER  LINE. 

There  was  a  boilermaker  named  ITnntley  on  the  gunboat  Castine, 
who  may  be  properly  rated  as  a  hero.  The  Castine  on  an  urg'^nt  errand 
with  forced  draft  was  tearing  through  rough  waters,  when  a  bolt  in 
one  of  the  boilers  broke  loose,  filling  the  furnaces  with  steam.  There 
was  imminent  danger  of  an  explosion  that  would  make  a  worse  wreck 
than  the  ill-fatetl  Maine,  and  if  this  did  not  happen  the  likelihood  was 
alarming  that  the  fires  would  soon  be  put  out  and  the  Castine,  without 
headway,  go  down  in  a  rough  sea.  The  forced  draft  was  turned  off  and 
the  fire  bunked.  A  board  was  thrown  over  the  coals  and  Huntley, 
hammer  and  monkey-wrench  in  hand,  without  a  second's  hesitation, 
crawled  into  the  cloud  of  steam  in  the  red-hot  furnace.  It  took  him 
iHune  time  to  finish  his  job  and  then  he  faiuted.  lie  was  pulled  out,  half 
asjihyxiated  by  the  gases  and  overcome  with  the  steam  and  heat 
Next  day  he  was  the  most,  modest  man  at  the  mess  and  evidently  em- 
barrassed by  his  shipmatps'  rough  attentions.  They  tried  to  kill  him 
with  kindness,  stufling  him  with  the  choice  bits  of  their  own  fare  and 
at  the  same  time  slapping  him  on  the  back  in  approval.    His  wllling- 
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noss  to  fiijlit  stopped  tlic  crew's  dcinoustralions,  but  he  was  a  marked 
man.    OiUcers  aud  uien  looked  upon  Liin  as  one  of  distinctiou. 

BRAA^RY  IN  TUE  PACK  TRAIN. 


James  J.  F.  Ardiibald,  the  special  war  correspondent  of  Leslie's 
Weekly,  says  tliat  one  day  when  the  tight ing  was  going  on  Gercely  ami 
it  was  very  dangerous  to  put  up  one's  head  to  take  a  shot,  a  train 
came  up  to  the  line  with  a  load  of  ammunition,  and  after  the  boxes  had 
been  dumped  and  the  men  were  knocking  off  the  tops  and  distributing 
the  contents,  one  of  the  packers  walked  calmly  up  to  the  trenches  and 
drawltMl:  "I  ain't  had  a  crack  at  a  greaser  since  we  left  the  reservation, 
so  here  goes;"  and  with  that  he  stepped  out  on  the  embankment  and 
emptied  his  six-shooter  at  the  enemy's  trenches,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away. 

**Well,  I  reckon  I  must  uv  got  four  out  of  that  six,"  he  drawled,  as 
he  commenced  to  reload, 

**You  had  better  get  down  into  the  trench  or  one  of  them  will  get 
you,"  called  a  soldier. 

^'Oet  m»,"  he  said,  contemptuously;  "I  never  see  a  greaser  yet  thet 
could  hit  a  bunch  of  cattle  in  a  corral." 

He  was  becoming  the  target  f<ir  the  entire  Hpanish  forces  opposite, 
and  was  drawing  the  entire  tire,  so  an  officer  calleil  to  him  to  get  down, 
and  at  the  same  time  told  him  that  if  he  wanted  to  shoot  he  could  have 
a  rifle. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  ain't  got  time  to  monkey  around  here,  for  I  got  to 
get  some  grub  up  or  you  all  don't  eat,"  And  off  he  went,  telling  the 
other  packei*H  how  he  had  "done  up"  several  of  the  enemy. 

When  the  wounded  were  making  their  way  back  over  the  long  road 
to  ftiboney,  where  their  wounds  might  have  some  attention,  the  packers 
would  allow  those  that  were  able  to  hold  on,  to  riile  the  animals  back  to 
the  rear,  and  thus  sav<'  them  many  houi^s  of  suffering.  One  day  I  was 
riding  back  and  overtook  a  train  going  very  slowly,  with  a  wounded  man 
on  every  mule.  When  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  almost  in  sight  of 
the  headquarters,  the  chief  packer  iu  charge  of  the  ti*ain  stopped  and 
told  the  men  who  were  riding  to  get  off. 

"You  see,  I  am  8Ui»posed  to  come  back  like beatin'  tan-bark  to 

get  another  load,  but  I  jus'  can't  go  back  empty,  with  them  poor  devils 
walkinV'  he  explained,  apologetically.    In  a  moment  he  was  going  o\& 
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Ibe  top  of  the  hill  ami  down  into  Sibonfv  at  a  gall(»ii,  yi^llinj;  at  Ihf  t(»p 
of  hia  lung.s  for  the  drivers  in  the  rear  to  close  up  the  train,  and  as  he 
raiue  to  a  stop  at  the  quartermaster's  headquarters  every  animal  in 
the  pack  was  pulling  from  the  short  run  down  the  hill.  Then  he  called 
out  to  one  of  his  assistants:  "Well,  that's  the  qniekest  run  that  we 
have  made  in  stune  time,"  whieh  jirevented  any  reprimand  for  slowness 
from  the  officer  in  command.  Although  there  was  not  an  officer  iu  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  thut  would  reprimand  the  juickers  for  assisting  the 
wounded  under  ordlnai-y  circumstances,  yet  during  these  days,  when 
transportation  was  scarce,  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  io  lose  even 
a  little  time,  and  the  wounded  were  compelled  to  look  out  for  them- 
selves. 

THE  PATHOS  OF  THE  WAR. 

Honor  and  the  enthusiasm  of  battle,  the  exalted  feeling  of  patnot- 
ism  fill  the  heart  of  the  recruit.  He  sees  its  dreadful  side  in  battle  and 
is  a  witness  to  the  trials  and  the  horrors  of  deadly  struggles.  Tlieu  there 
is  the  pathos  that  makes  the  bold  heart  shudder,  the  tirm  mouth  quiver 
and  tills  the  stern  eye  with  tears  that  will  not  be  restrained.  In  its 
stories  of  the  war  Leslie's  Weekly  tells  of  an  incident  that  must  be  re- 
peated in  an  account  of  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  war,  for  no  i-ecital 
would  be  true  that  did  not  represent  the  shadows  that  were  cast  in  the 
sunshine  of  the  Nation's  glory. 

One  day  the  pack-train  came  up  the  slope  that  approa<"hes  the  mili- 
tary crest  commanding  the  enemy's  position,  bringing  a  load  of  ammuni- 
tion to  the  tiring-line.  The  tight  was  at  its  height,  and  as  the  chief 
packer  was  about  to  ride  away,  after  having  distributed  the  boxes,  he 
asked  for  one  of  the  offlcei's  and  handed  him  half  a  dozen  lettens,  the 
first  for  him  that  had  reacheil  the  front  from  home.  The  happy  man 
crawled  back  into  the  trench  and  waved  the  letters  to  some  fellow- 
ofliccrs,  and  jokingly  taunted  them  on  their  bad  luck.  Tlien,  as  there 
was  the  senous  duty  i>f  command  on  hand,  he  placed  the  welcome  let- 
ters from  home  in  his  pocket  without  reading  them  and  devoted  himself 
to  his  duties.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  was  dead,  by  a  shrapnel  shell 
that  burst  over  the  trench.  He  dropped  without  a  sound.  That  night, 
when  his  fellow-oftk'crs  prepared  his  body  for  burial  by  wrapping  it  in 
a  blanket,  they  took  the  packet  of  letters  from  his  pocket  to  send  home. 

The  next  day  one  of  the  officer's  was  preparing  the  package  of  the 
contents  of  the  dead  officer's  pockets  to  send  home,  and  as  he  picked  up 
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that  little  bundle  of  letters,  still  unopened,  tears  came  to  Lis  eyes  as  he 
said:  "Those  are  from  his  wife,  and  it  was  only  yesterday  morning 
that  oup  mail  came  up  and  none  came  for  him,  and  he  was  all  broken 
up  about  it,  and  now  they  have  arrived,  but  he  did  not  see  them,  nor 
receive  a  single  message  from  home." 

He  was  about  to  inclose  them  in  the  package  when  he  was  asked 
if  he  knew  whom  they  were  from,  and  he  said  that  they  were  from  his 
wife  and  children — that  he  knew  the  writing  well.  It  was  suggested  by 
James  A.  Archibald,  a  thoughtful  correspondent,  that  in  this  case  a 
little  deception  would  not  be  wrong,  as  it  was  rather  hard  for  the  fam- 
ily to  have  the  letters  go  back  unopened,  and  for  them  always  to  feel 
that  he  had  never  received  any  word  from  them,  so  we  broke  the  seal 
and  took  out  the  letters  and  crumpled  the  paper  a  bit.  In  one  from 
his  wife  there  was  a  faded  rose,  the  petals  of  which  were  already  com- 
mencing to  drop,  but  the  fragrance  was  still  there. 

Little  did  that  fond  wife  think  that  this  sweet  token  of  love  would 
be  the  only  floral  tribute  at  her  loved  one's  burial.  A  message  from 
his  daughter  was  wrapped  in  a  small  silken  flag,  the  flag  for  which 
her  father  had  given  his  life,  and  inside  was  a  little  package,  a  couple 
of  inches  square,  daintily  tied  with  red,  white  and  blue  ribbons,  con- 
taining a  four-leaf  clover,  but  it  had  come  too  late! 

In  another  envelope,  all  by  itself,  was  a  little  half-sheet  of  paper 
on  which  there  was  printed  in  pencil,  in  rough,  childish  letters:  "Dere 
papa  hurry  up  and  come  home  Im  lonsom."  And  that  night  when  the 
trumpeter  sounded  "taps,"  it  had  a  double  meaning — a  short  sleep  for 
the  living  and  a  long  sleep  for  the  dead. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
SHATIPSIIOOTINO  KY  EXPERTO. 

LIKRE  has  been  so  mueh  said  aud  written  about 
the  accuracy  or  the  Spanish  sharpshooters  and 
theii'  persouul  bravery  in  hiding  in  the  tree-topt* 
within  the  Ameriran  lines,  n<»twithst3*ni1in':  the 
knowledge  that  death  would  follow  ilu'ir  diHCiJV- 
ery,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  for  them,  unless 
the  Anu4-iiaus  were  defeated  and  driven  back, 
that  it  in  fitting  to  tell  soniethiug  of  tlie  courage 
and  accuracy  of  tlie  American  sharpshooters. 

Wlifuever  a  Spaniard  up  a  tree  wa«  beonnnng 
too  deadly  with  his  Mauser  then*  would  be  volunteer  and  assigned  hunt- 
ing parties,  who,  leaving  the  rauks,  stalked  for  Spaninrds.  The  tiger 
hunts  of  India  are  tame  sport  to  the  man  hunt  at  Santiago,  and  it  took 
a  stouter  heart  to  steal  from  btish  to  bush  aud  through  the  long  grass^ 
wliere  the  waving  tops  were  as  signals  to  the  foe,  than  it  does  with  dirk 
in  hand  to  face  a  wounded  grizzly  or  with  ritle  to  the  slioubler  to  stop  the 
long  leap  of  the  panther. 

It  is  related  that  at  San  Juan  Ihi're  was  !)eing  much  damage  done 
bj'  a  Spanish  sharfishooter  aud  that  it  seeuied  utterly  impossible  to  de- 
stroy him,  unless  ammunition  was  to  be  wasted  in  firing  at  hmg  range 
at  every  tree-top  in  sight.  Private  (George  Washington  Brown,  of  Afri- 
can descent  and  crap-playing  proclivities,  was  "shakin'  de  bones''  in 
his  tin  cup  with  his  *'bunkie,"  Alfred  Johnson,  of  the  same  ancestry 
and  passion  for  the  dice,  when  just  as  the  former  had  thrown  "seven" 
a  Mauser  scattered  the  cubes.  That  was  too  nnich  for  George  Wash- 
ington. Grabbing  his  rille,  he  begged  of  Ins  <''aptain  tliat  he  be  a!lowi»d 
to  hunt  the  Spaniard  and  the  ofticer  was  not  opposed. 

The  soldier  made  a  detunr  of  many  miles,  coming  nji  ou  Ihe'rear 
of  where  l»e  felt  certain  I  hat  Spaniard  was,  and  then,  with  the  cunning 
he  had  learned  as  a  boy  seeking  game  in  the  South  and  had  perfected 
in  the  Northwest  as  an  Indian  lighter,  he  moved,  nniking  no  sound  and 
scarcely  breathing,  tluuigh  in  his  heart  he  was  cursing  the  sharpshool*T 
who  had  spoilt  his  throw  of  "seven"  aud  would  have  done  the  same  had 
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it  been  "eleven."  There  was  blood  in  Lis  eve  nnd  caution  in  his  foot- 
steps. His  huntei''s  instinct  had  not  failed  him,  for,  perched  high  iu  a 
tree  not  lifty  yards  from  him,  was  a  **sho'  'nough  Spaniard,  'bout  to  kill 
frien'  Johnson/'  as  he  said  to  himself. 

It  does  not  njake  any  material  difference  who  it  was  the  Spaniard 
sought,  for  a  Krag-Jorgensen  bullet  tore  through  his  head  and  he  fell 
to  be  counted  among  the  niisHing  of  Spanish  srddiers.  Brown,  too,  fell, 
for  a  Mauser  had  caught  liim  iu  the  thigh,  and  it  was  then  that  his  ex- 
perience with  the  Indians  helped  him.  Close  to  him  was  a  fallen  log 
and  he  quickly  rolled  to  it,  dragging  his  guu  with  him  and  i)rayiug 
fervently  that  he  might  live  long  enough  to  spot  "dat  oihih  one."  Long 
he  lay,  thinking  out  a  plan,  when  his  qtiitk  ear  caught  (he  sound  of 
rustling  und(*rbrush,  and,  as  he  afterwurd  told  the  story: 

**I)at  bullet  jus'  hurt  jus'  like  de  crack  ob  a  moole-whip  or  a  *hlack- 
snake,'  an'  den  while  I  was  laying  dah  huggiu'  de  log  it  burned  like  a 
hot  pokah  an'  mah  leg  were  gettin'  mighty  stiff  like,  an'  ah  heard  de 
brush  crackle  agin  an'  ah  knowed  dat  Spaniard  wah  aflah  me  foah  cer- 
tain, an'  forgot  de  misery  in  mah  leg  and  wondahed  which  side  de  log 
he  guin'  rome  lookin'  foah  a  dead  nigger,  an'  me  an'  de  gun  wah  ivady 
foah  him  au'  he  come  de  right  way,  and  we  bof  shot  sudden,  but  he 
didn'  shoot  no  moah.  To  be  sho'  indeed  T  knocked  him  iu  de  head,  an' 
ah  snook  back  painful  to  dah  lines  whahde  fool  sentry  come  nigh  sendin' 
me  to  Kingdom  Come  to  jine  dose  Spaniards,  an'  blame  if  de  sentry 
wahn't  Jonsin." 

On  anotlier  occasion  a  detail  of  six  men  were  sent  out  to  find  an 
unusually  troublesome  sharpshooter.  They  were  positive  he  was  in  a 
certain  tree,  which  they  gradually  surrounded.  Their  instructions  were 
to  run  no  risks,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in  fair  shooting  distance  they 
were  to  blaze  away  at  the  high  fidiage.  A  Sjiauiard  fell  fnim  the  tree 
\iDwounded.  He  had  lost  his  bahiuce  through  fright.  He  was  within 
the  AmiM-ican  lines  and  had  killed  one  and  wounded  SfVi^n  American 
scddiers.  There  was  no  mercy  for  him,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  de- 
scribing his  death.  Tie  hud  a  chance  to  say  his  prayers  and  he  felt  no 
pain. 

'Another  scouting  i>arty  was  less  forfuuafe,  for  two  soldiei-s  were 
killed  outright  and  four  badly  w(»unded  iu  ri<ldiug  their  fellows  of  one 
Spanish  sharpshooter,  A  Lieutenant,  whose  men  were  badly  botheretl 
by  the  enemy's  splendid  aim  and  ciuistaut  alertness,  detailed  six  men 
to  hunt  one  Spaniard.    Some  hours  later  he  saw  the  Corporal,  John 
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Kf'lley,  who  Lad  bi'i'ii  in  charge  of  the  sqiiad,  takinj;^:  his  place  iu  the 
trenches,  the  right  side  of  his  head  smeared  with  blood,  doing  up  to 
him  he  ordered  the  woundiMl  man  to  the  rear  and  asked  him  about  the 
sharpshooter,  to  hear  a  pitiful  tale.    The  C<»rporar8  tale  follows: 

**Lieutenant,"  he  said,  "we  could  not  tell  where  he  was,  but  sus- 
pecte<l  that  he  was  in  a  certain  bunch  of  tx'ees,  and  as  we  were  care- 
fully looking  for  him  ^BifT  Jones  fell  dead,  shot  between  the  eyes.  We 
knew  we  wore  looking  in  the  wrong  direction,  for  from  where  he  stoiwl 
no  one  could  have  hit  'HifT  as  he  was  shot,  from  those  trees,  and  then 
Keilly  fell,  shot  just  above  the  ear.  He,  too,  was  dead.  Then  we  got 
down  on  our  bellies  and  crawled  f<ir  some  other  trees,  and,  s(»oner  than 
I  could  tell  it,  both  Kobinson  and  Hunt  were  stretched  out  badly  hurt. 
Quinn  and  1  were  feeliug  queer,  and  poor  i^uinn  he  got  one  in  the  hip. 

"It  wouldn't  do  for  six  of  us  to  get  licked  by  one  Spaniard,  and  1 
was  mad  and  reckless,  and  stood  up  and  got  it  through  the  ear,  but 
I  saw  him,  when  he  must  have  been  reloading.  I  could  not  see  much, 
but  what  I  did  see  I  tilled  full  of  lead  and  he  dropped.  I  made  sure  he 
was  dead  and  came  back  and  gut  help  and  the  wounded  boys  are  now 
at  Siboney." 

Kelley,  with  his  head  bandaged,  was  on  the  firing  line  tJie  next 
morning  ajid  his  comrades  swear  that  the  way  he  fought  proved  that  he 
was  still  thinking  of  his  comrades,  Jones  and  Keilly,  and  the  others 
in  the  hospital. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  the  men  of  our  regulars  Jire 
scientific  in  luindlingthe  rifle,  but  that  the  officers  who  wear  the  sword 
as  a  symbol  of  power  rather  than  as  an  offensive  aid,  are  competent 
.Tnd  clever  with  the  gun.  Indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  particular  pride  w*ith 
the  officers  to  be  able  to  shoot  well;  nothing  gives  them  quite  the  same 
hold  on  their  men  or  more  quickly  wins  their  ailmiration  and  trust. 
At  many  army  posts  shooting  matches  between  the  officers  has  been  a 
regular  practice  and  a  means  of  passing  time  off  duty.  When  our  few 
regulars  were  widely  scattered  over  broad  territones  and  there  were 
not  many  officers  and  men  in  one  place,  there  were  necessarily  handi- 
caps, spurring  on  the  superiiu-  to  greater  perfection  and  encouraging 
the  less  skilled  to  trials  leading  to  real  improvement.  The  Government 
has  not  been  stingy  with  ammunition, 

lns])ector  General  Ileade  reports  that  First  Lieutenant  Cliarles 
Mnir,  Second  Infantry,  is  of  "the  class  of  distinguished  sharpshooters," 
known  for  ten  years  for  his  honorable  identification  with  target  prae 
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ticf.  He  is  a  man  who  inixefl  brains  with  jijimptiwdi-r  ami  has  ability  bi* 
jdud  that  of  neatly  and  t^orri'ctly  judging  "the  effects  of  wind,  li<j:bt  and 
Bhade  on  a  projectile,  also  of  ability  to  have  eye  and  finger  muscles  act 
simultaneously  in  pulling  trigger." 

While  in  the  trenches  in  the  battles  of  Fort  San  Juan  Le  saw  a 
guard  of  the  Spanish  at  a  range  of  1,100  yards,  adjusted  his  sights, 
United  States  rifle,  model  92,  fired  twice,  calknl  his  shot  instantly  iuid 
each  time  brought  down  an  enemy.  Members  uf  his  s<piad,  with  equal 
succesH,  same  time  and  range,  pottejil  a  third  Spaniard. 

"This  is  in  direct  line,"  says  General  Reade,  **Avith  what  I  have, 
during  njnny  years  piist,  advoenttMl  and  repeatedly  oflieially  rocora- 
mended.  Some  of  our  distinguished  mnrksn»en  have  enrned  all  of  the 
medals  that  orders  allow  and  are  disqualified  from  entering  further 
small-arm  competitions,  but  ask  that  each  year  they  nmy  be  permitted 
to  comjjete  with  those  of  their  own  class,  the  prizes  to  be  rifles  or  car- 
bines of  especial  manufacture,  range-finders,  binoiular  glasses,  or  other 
paraphernalia  proper  for  the  outfit  of  a  marksman  who  is  also  a  prac- 
tical hunter. 

"Captain  George  Morgan,  Third  Cavalry,  and  who  is  also  a 
dwtiuguished  marksman,  United  States  Army,  an  officer  of  ripened  ex- 
perience in  Indym  warfare  in  Arizona,  luid  wlio  is,  like  Lieutenant  Muir, 
a  very  cool-headed  man,  of  good  judgment  amid  surroundings  of  excite- 
ment, says  that  he  would  have  ha<l  some  interesting  data  to  furnish  sup- 
porting my  conviction  that  indivi<lual  marksmanship,  properly  supple- 
mented, counts  in  battle,  if  he  had  had  a  projier  rauge-fiTuler.  lie  says 
that  in  trench  work,  having  no  glas.s,  he  could  not  locale  the  point  of 
impact  of  the  bullets,  even  when  his  troops  fired  volleys, 

"Lieutenant  Hugh  1>.  AVijs^e,  Ninth  United  States  Infantry,  alleges 
that  duriug  the  battle  of  July  1st  he  and  a  sharpshooter  named  Mcll- 
haney  had  their  attention  attracted  by  a  Spanish  oflBcer  who  was  con- 
spicuous because  riding  a  white  horse.  Guessing  at  the  range,  1,100 
yards,  Mdlhaney  opened  fire  ui^m  and  hit  the  Spanianl.  Lieutenant 
Wise  says  that  he  subsequently  learne<l  that  General  Linares,  the  com- 
uiander  of  the  Santiago  Spanish  forces,  rode  a  horse  of  that  (X)lor  when 
wounded,  and  he  believes  that  Mdlhaney  did  It.  Our  trenches  in  places 
were  not  over  500  or  000  yards  from  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  during 
the  fusillades  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  July. 

"One  of  onr  Lieutenants  of  artillery  told  me  that  at  a  period  when 
the  Spanish  guerrillas  were  especially  pestiferous  and  annoying,  a  Sec- 
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iktiil  Lieutonant,  uoiiie  uuknowu,  weut  under  u  tree  in  whose  dense 
foliage  he  thought  a  flbarpsbooter  might  be  eoueealed,  and  fired  at  ran- 
doiu  several  revolver  shots  into  the  tree-top.  After  the  fourth  or  fifth 
shot  a  Mauser  or  Kemington  rifle  was  dropped  from  overhead,  followed 
a  few  seconds  later  by  a  frightened  Spaniard,  who  was  clad  in  a  dark- 
blue  United  States  Amiy  blouse.  My  informant  went  on  to  say  that 
he  must  decline  giving  me  names,  because  the  incident  closed  without 
aid  from  any  priest  or  clergyman. 


Spain — "Donl  slioui  any  iwire.     I'll  come  dowo  T* — Chicago  Tribanei 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


PLANTED  ROUGH  RIDERS'  GUIDON  OX  SAN  JUAN'S  RAMPART. 


I8TORY  rprords  that  some  of  our  g;ivatost  Gen- 
erals say  the  best  soldiers  are  tbe  very  youug 
mcu  or  boya.  They  exhibit  a  dash  aud  disregard 
of  danger  that  is  not  as  a  rule  tlie  spirit  of  their 
ciders.  This  was  splendidly  shown  in  the  case  of 
Sergeant  Rolla  A.  Fnlliuwider,  of  the  First  V(d- 
imteer  Cavalry,  popularly  known  ns  Roosevelt's 
Rongh  Ridel's.  Fullinwider  comes  from  Raton, 
New  Mexico.  He  w^as  a  member  of  (i  troop. 
His  twentieth  birthday  occurred  on  the  !iOth  of 
June,  1898,  aud  he  celebrated  the  anniversary*  in  royal  style.  It  was 
better  than  an  old-time  Fourth  of  July,  for  he  spent  the  day  in  tiring 
at  the  Spaniards  in  the  battles  of  Las  (Suasimas. 

Cannon  boomed  and  rities  cracked,  while  shells  screamed  and  burst 
on  every  side,  but  the  young  soldier  received  not  a  .scratch,  and  seven 
days  later  at  San  Juan  was  in  the  desperate  charge  up  through  the 
cactus-covered  hillside,  and  planted  the  first  American  guidon  on  the 
Spanish  works  at  the  top,  bringing  glory  and  praise  to  himself  and  honor 
to  his  home. 

Fullinwider  was  an  acting  First  Sergeant  during  most  of  the  cam- 
paign in  Cuba.  It  was  in  this  capacity  that  he  climbed  the  Spanish 
Morks  at  San  Juan  and  planted  the  company  guidon  tliereon,  the  llrat 
symbol  of  American  authority  to  be  raised  t)ver  the  Spanish  p(»sition. 

Sergeant  Fullinwider  was  seen  by  a  reporter  of  the  Kansas  City 
Journal  and  talked  very  modestly  of  his  own  share  in  ll»e  work  of  that 
bloody  day,  though  he  has  received  high  coiupliineiits  in  the  reports 
by  his  superior  oflicere  and  in  his  discharge  pai)ers. 

He  describes  the  fight  as  a  day  of  great  excitement  and  hard  work, 
and  says  that  though  the  Rough  Riders  were  without  food  there  for 
for(y-eiglit  hours,  they  scarcely  noticed  it,  so  eager  were  they  to  fight 
and  so  constant  w^as  the  excitement,  owing  to  the  continuous  fusillade 
kept  up  by  the  Spaniards. 

For  himself,  he  escaped  without  a  scratch,  though  once  a  fragment 
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from  a  bursting  SpunisU  shell  grazed  Lis  chest  and  another  threw  mud 
all  over  him. 

After  the  San  Juan  fight  the  men  stood  in  trenches  up  to  their 
waists  in  water  a  good  deal  of  th<i  time,  and  kept  up  the  fighting  for 
nearly  ten  days.  They  did  not  have  much  time  for  cooking  nor  eating 
had  they  been  so  disposed  or  had  plenty  of  provisions.  Sergeant  Fulliu- 
wider  was  one  of  the  eight  men  who  carried  Hamilton  Fish  off  of  the 
field,  and  he  saw  much  of  the  hon-ors  of  the  terrible  fights  in  which  the 
Kough  Ridel's  were  engaged. 

Like  all  brave  men,  the  Sergeant  doesn't  take  up  any  time  complain- 
ing. He  was  not  sick  a  day  himself  while  in  Cuba,  though  his  bunk- 
mate  died  of  yellow  fever  in  his  presence.  While  the  Spaniards  fought 
well  and  bravely  in  a  set  engagement,  they  seemed  panic  stricken  and 
fled  whenever  the  Americans  advanced  or  charged.  So  the  army  was 
obliged  to  keep  nmving.  The  Sergeant  also  says  that  much  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  was  due  to  the  thieving  Cubans,  for  whom  he  has  no 
rcsi)Oct. 

When  advancing  to  the  fight  the  soldiers  left  their  provisions  and 
knapsacks  in  the  rear  because  the  luggage  was  too  heavy  to  carry,  and 
when  they  returned  for  the  food  it  had  been  stolen. 

Sergeant  Fullinwider  says  the  stories  of  Montauk  Point  are  mostly 
newspaper  fabricatiuus.  lie  was  there  just  thirty  days  and  he  thought 
it  a  lovely  spot  and  says  they  had  fine  provisions.  He  thinks  the  sick- 
ness was  due  to  the  boys  coming  from  the  hot  dampness  of  Cuba  to  the 
cooler  latitude  while  their  systems  were  full  of  disease  germs  from  the 
rank  rotting  vegetation  of  that  unhealthy  climate. 

The  Sergeant  is  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Americans  might 
have  been  beaten  had  the  Spaniards  refused  to  surrender.  He  thinks 
they  could  almost  have  been  whipped  alone  with  the  dynamite  field  gun 
the  Kough  Kiders  had  with  Hiem,  the  only  one  with  (he  land  forces. 
lie  says  this  gun  would  have  demolished  everything  within  a  humlred 
feet  of  where  a  bomb  fell,  and  tells  of  a  big  ten-inch  Spanish  gun  which 
looketl  like  it  had  been  picked  up  and  twisted  all  out  of  shape  by  some 
giant.  A  dynamite  bomb  had  struck  ten  feet  from  the  gun  and  did  this 
work. 

Sergeant  Fnllinwider's  soldier  institut.s  stH.Mn  to  be  a  family  trait. 
His  brother,  who  is  r>octor  Gaines*  son-indaw,  is  an  Ensign  in  the  navy, 
now  on  board  the  Mohican  in  Pacific  waters,  and  the  Sergeant  himself 
wants  to  go  into  the  regular  army  if  he  can  secure  a  commission. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BRAVE  WORK  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN. 

MISS   HELEN   GOULD   AND   MISS   ANNA    WHEELER'S   NOBLE 
SERVICE   IN  OUR  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 


HE  lu'ioism  of  Army  and  Nav.v  is  a  legacy  from 
brave  sires  and  equal  to  it  Is  the  splendid  work 
of  the  women  whose  daring  of  hardships  and 
daubers  in  their  tender  works  of  mercy  was  inspired 
jwith  tiie spirit  of  the  pi(nieer  mothers,  who»e  splen- 
did devotion  made  possible  the  subjugation  of  sav- 
a!J:es  and  Inriiiuy;  the  wilderness  into  Ihe  home- 
steads of  a  mighty  nation.  With  the  lirst  call  to 
v^  L  «_  "I'l^is  and  the  ready  response  of  the  men  came  the 
^^^Ct>i^  proffered  services  of  the  women.  It  seemed  that 
every  girl  who  had  a  brother  or  a  lover  enlisted  was  ready  to  give  her 
services  to  the  sick  and  the  wounded,  and  so  eager  were  the  applicants 
that  it  was  a  delicate  and  diflicult  task  to  select  those  who  were  fitted 
through  health  nnd  nnderstaiiding  of  the  duties  to  act  as  nurses. 

All  over  the  huid  schools  of  instruction  were  formed  to  give  prac- 
tical lessons  in  the  gentle  art  of  nursing,  that  often  reclaims  from  death 
when  the  surgeon  and  physician  have  done  all  tliey  could  and  acknowl- 
edgtHl  failure.  The  men  of  medicine  and  the  clinic,  the  authorities  in 
the  great  hospitals  volunteered  their  services  to  teach  the  would-be 
nurses,  nnd  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  reflect  that  though  the  majority  of  the 
young  women  volunteers  never  got  near  the  front  or  to  the  camps  and 
the  arn»y  hospitals,  yet  the  kuovvle<lge  tlicy  gathere<I  is  wealth  atruniu- 
Inted  in  homes  where  sickness  must  enter  to  be  driven  away  by  skilled 
as  well  as  sympathetic  care. 

It  was  not  only  the  girls  accustomed  to  more  or  less  privation  and 
the  good  nuns,  whose  lives  arc  those  of  self-sacrifice,  who  \olHnteered, 
but  there  were  scores  of  wealthy  women,  leaders  in  fashion,  and  so  ac- 
customed to  the  life  of  the  rich  that  luxuries  had  become  but  simple 
necessities,  who  were  eager  and  glad  to  proffer  their  services.    It  was* 
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not  a  laii  wuli  tliein,  but  a  call  to  duty,  proof  of  their  eplendid  Anier- 

The  patriotism  of  tlie  coloiiial  ladies  who  went  without  their  dea^lJ^ 
loved  tea  was  oniulateil  by  the  youuj;  women  aceustomed  to  French 
dreftHes  and  bonnets,  and  the  ugly  temper  exhibited  in  Paris  towards 
Amerira  was  resenteil  in  a  way  ti»at  made  it  necessary  for  store-keepers 
to  take  off  the  tags  from  French  makes,  and  as  even  this  did  not  satisfy 
the  disdainful  ladies,  the  <;oUMoving  people  of  Omnia  Galia  soon  learned 
that  a  better  show  of  neutrality  and  increased  control  over  vicious 
tdnguett  was  to  them  a  national  busincHS  necessity. 

It  was  this  patriotic  im])ulse  that  went  into  even  the  details  of 
dress  (hut  made  good  students  in  the  schools  of  nursing  and  splendid 
nursex,  when  the  time  came  for  their  work  and  help  in  the  camps, 
where  the  wounded  needed  greatest  care,  and  the  fever  patients  should 
cease  their  ravings  at  tlie  touch  of  a  gentle  hand  and  fall  into  saving 
slumbers.  America  is  prou<l  of  both  daughters  and  sons.  Scattered 
over  the  great  country  in  tlie  homes  they  left  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of 
the  brave  are  boys  who,  when  they  are  gray-haired  veterans,  rightful 
8«ccesst)r.s  to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Uepublic,  shall  remember  and 
bk'SB  the  girls  who  saved  them  for  long  lives  of  usefulness. 

The  Ked  Ci'oss,  in  all  its  different  branches  and  several  orgauiza- 
tiODS,  did  untold  good  work  and  has  been  recognized  by  the  President 
and  the  National  Li'gislature,  and  its  insignia  is  and  always  shall  be  a 
badge  of  lutnor  and  glory.  The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  tendering 
the  thanks  of  Congress  to  ^[iss  Clara  Barton  and  the  Ked  Ooss  Society 
for  their  services  in  behalf  of  humanity  during  the  late  war,  and  several 
similar  organizations  for  the  relief  of  the  soldiers  think  they  are  entitled 
to  the  same  distinction. 

The  Ked  Cioss  Society  is  not  a  monopoly,  any  organization  for  the 
relief  of  snlTering  being  entitled  to  bear  that  name  and  to  protection  in 
foreign  lands  under  the  Geneva  convention.  There  were  several  inde- 
pendent branches  of  the  Red  Cross  at  M*ork  during  the  war,  but  Miss 
Bnrton  is  ,so  well  known  over  the  world  that  her  society  comes  to  mind 
when  the  name  is  mentioned  and  she  and  her  noble  lieutenants  thor- 
onghly  did  the  work  in  which  they  were  honorably  acquainted. 

The  next  most  prominent  was  the  Woman's  Relief  Association  of 
New  York,  of  which  Miss  Helen  Gould  was  the  moving  spirit.  Bishop 
Potter  was  President  of  the  National  Relief  Association.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Aid  Society  had  its  headquarters  at  BostoOy  and 
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there  were  societies  in  nearly  every  city  and  in  many  towns  for  the  aid 
of  sick  and  needy  soldiers,  wliicli  did  great  good,  and  have  been  reuiem- 
bered  not  only  by  Congress  and  State  Legislatures,  but  are  not  for- 
gotten by  tlie  soldiers  themselves.  IMJls  have  also  been  passed  tender- 
ing the  thanks  of  f*ou<;ress  to  several  individual  philanthroinsts  and 
nurses,  including  Miss  (Sould,  Miss  Annie  \Vhe<der,  daughter  of  Ueu- 
eral  Wheeler;  Miss  Chnnler,  Miss  ,\una  Bouligny  and  others  whose 
work  deservtnl  the  reward  of  reeognilioii.  Miss  IJaTton  had  the  unusual 
distinction  of  being  mentioned  in  the  President's  message. 


tyc/cu.  WClCCu    SikA^, 


Miss  Gould  has  received  fonnal  thanks  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city  of  Xew  York  and  the  Ix^gislature  of  New  York,  and  the  Ivegis- 
latures  of  other  States  whose  sons  she  cared  for  in  the  hours  of  their 
helplessness  and  misery.  Bills  have  been  passed  in  the  llouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  strike  a  gold  medal  to 
commemorate  the  services  of  that  modest  little  woman  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Army.  All  the  rival  nssociatifms  admit  her  claims.  She 
did  everjihing  for  the  sick,  wounded  and  homeless  soldiers  and  spent 
as  much  for  their  relief  from  her  own  pui-se  as  was  raised  by  the  Red 
Cross  societies. 

It  is  not  forgotten  and  will  be  always  on  the  records  that  Miss 
Gould  was  the  first  of  our  citizens  of  great  wealth  to  open  her  purse 
to  aid  her  country  and  that,  like  Robert  Morris  of  Revolutionary  days, 
her  wealth  was  suiall  in  comparison  to  her  patriotism.  As  a  tirst  move 
and  proof  of  her  love  of  country  she  sent  the  President  a  check  for 
?100,0()0  for  the  use  of  the  (Tovernnu^nt,  with  the  request  that  there  be 
no  publirity,  bnt  this  proved  impossible  in  a  systen*  of  national  busi- 
ness where  all  is  accounted  for  and  accredited,  and  then,  ton,  her  ex- 
ample was  inspiring,  and  it  was  right  that  the  people  slionld  know. 

Miss  Gould's  patriotism  was  uot  liujited  by  the  fortune  she  so 
promptly  gave  to  her  country,  but  her  time  and  means  were  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  soldiers,  those  in  the  camps  and  the  heri»es  from  the 
battlefields,  who  came  back  sick  unto  deatli  with  the  fevers  and  dis- 
eases of  the  tropics.  She  carried  from  Camp  Wikoff  to  lier  own  beau- 
tiful home  on  the  Hudson  soldiers  enough  to  fill  it,  turning  the  mansion 
Into  a  hospital,  where  the  ample  grounds  gave  occupation  and  exercise 
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to  the  convalescent,  and  the  very  sick  could  see  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
great  river  and  the  glory  of  ilie  clouds  aud  cliffs  in  sunlight  and  shadow, 
and  the  heart  faint  from  exhaustion  took  courage,  and  the  eyes  weary 
with  watchiuj;  the  white  walls  of  tlio  tent  were  re8t**d  and  made  glad. 

Her  goodness  did  not  cease  with  the  home-sending  of  her  brave 
boys,  for  she  was  mother  and  sister  to  tliem.  She  consulted  and  conn* 
seled  with  them  as  to  their  future  plans.  It  was  possible  for  a  woman 
of  her  vast  wealth  and  connection  with  big  enterprises  to  find  employ- 
ment for  those  without  it  and  «he  did.  There  is,  too,  more  than  one 
youthful  veteran,  whose  ambition  was  in  the  professions,  receiving  the 
re^iuisite  training  through  la^r  aid,  and  tlie  farmer's  boy  from  the  plains, 
w*hose  longing  w*as  for  a  chance  and  who  dropped  liis  labor  at  the  call 
to  arms,  awoke  from  the  fever  that  followed  the  fighting  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  path  had  been  made  clear  for  the  future  he  might  make 
for  himself  under  advantageous  conditions.  A  Nation  honors  Helen 
Gould. 

MISS  ANNIE  WHEEI^R. 

Miss  Annie  Wi*eeler,  daughter  of  Major-General  Joseph  Wheeler, 
can  count  as  her  admirers  some  80,000,000  iH?opIe,  for  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  they  have  heard  of  her  and  her  great  gooducss.  She 
has  the  additional  honor  attached  to  her  career  as  a  volunteer  nurse  in 
the  fact  that  her  heroic  devotion  was  not  alone  shown  in  the  home 
camps,  but  at  Santiago,  where  the  wouuded  aud  those  with  deadly  and 
contagious  fevers  ne^'ded  the  care  of  women. 

Lack  of  experience  had  kept  her  from  the  Red  Cross,  but  through 
pluck  and  perseverauce  she  went  with  the  troops  to  Santiago.  Her 
woman's  intuition  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  natural 
aptitude  and  courage  quickly  won  the  confidence  of  those  whose  fear 
was  that  she  could  not  succeed,  and  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  noted 
as  among  the  best  of  the  brave  women  whoso  mission  was  one  of 
highest  humanity. 

Born  and  bred  in  the  refinement  of  a  Southern  home,  unaccustomed 
to  other  than  the  gentle  associations  there,  she  face<l  in  the  field  the 
hardships  of  au  active  carupaign  and  tlie  dangers,  and  gave  her  strength 
and  aid  among  scenes  of  suffering  and  mutilation,  such  as  strong  and 
brave  men  turned  their  eyes  from.  The  wounds  and  the  blood  and  the 
dreadful  horror  steadied  her  nerves,  for  these  but  testified  to  the  need 
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of  her  sen'ioes.  Tlie  dying  blessfnl,  and  tlie  wounded  and  sick  wor- 
Bhipped  this  little  nurse  whose  eyes  never  flinched  and  were  filled  with 
a  world  of  sympathy  and  hope  for  her  eharyes. 

When  at  last  it  was  possible  to  send  the  sick  to  the  recuperative 
camps  at  Moutauk  Point,  named  W ikoff  in  honor  of  the  gallant  Colonel 
who  fell  leading  his  troops,  Miss  Wheeler  returned  with  the  soldiers. 
Though  it  might  have  seemed  reasonable  to  expect  that,  worn  out  with 
the  work  at  Bantiago,  she  would  have  gone  to  her  home  to  rest  and 
recuiH.*rate,  yet  this  soldier's  daughter  felt  that  her  duty  was  still  with 
the  troops.  She  hod  not  lost  her  good  health,  or  her  buoyant,  h<»peful 
spirit,  and  was  of  inestimable  help  and  inspiration  in  the  days  that 
were  dark,  though  the  sun  slioue  over  the  while  tented  camp  where  the 
life-giving  breezes  swept  through  the  company  streets  and  canvas  hos- 
pitals. 

Troopship  followed  transport  in  rapid  succession.  Haggard,  yel- 
low-faced, lack-lustre-eyed,  stoop-shouldered  remnants  of  regiments 
wearily  took  up  the  march  to  their  allotted  camps,  while  back  of  them 
were  the  laden  ambulances  with  men  too  woak  to  walk,  too  brave  to 
groan.  From  the  fever-frenzied  men  there  was  every  now  and  then  a 
jarring  laugh,  a  bold  order  to  charge,  or  strange,  savage  cry  to  "Keep 
steady,  there,"  "Fill  them  full  of  lead,"  or  a  feeble  request  for  "pie,'*  the 
deadly  stuff  the  soldiers  singularly  craved  and  sometimes  having  se- 
cured by  stealth  or  through  the  mistaken  charity  of  the  unthinking,  it 
worked  untold  harm  and  added  to  the  wooden  crosses  of  the  cemetery, 
sentinels  on  the  hill-tops  standing  guard  over  the  resting  brave. 

Like  an  angel  of  mercy  the  little  woman  in  the  gray  nurse's  dress 
and  white  apron  went  from  cot  to  cot  with  a  word  of  cheer  ft)r  those  tot> 
weary  to  fight  disease  longer  or  too  sick  to  care  whether  death 
came  or  not.  And  as  she  moved,  the  eyes  of  the  boys  followed 
her,  their  comfort,  with  an  adoration  well  deserved.  Washiug  the 
hot  faces  and  hands,  soothing  the  delirium-contorted  brow, 
patting  out  a  pillow  to  make  it  soft  for  a  tired  head,  straightening  the 
bed-clothes  of  the  fretful  and  peevish,  doing  all  those  little  things  that 
only  a  woman  can  do  so  well,  she  fought  and  won  many  a  life  battle,  and 
sent  home  to  those  they  loved  scores  of  thankful  soldiers,  whose  rever- 
ent, low-spoken  good-byes  and  outstretched,  feeble  hands  were  snfiicient 
recompense  where  no  reward  was  expected  other  than  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  good. 

On  her  knees,  holding  an  emaciated  hand  that  had  been  so  strong 
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for  the  glory  of  tbc  Nation,  smoothing  back  the  tangled,  fevcr-scorohed 
hair,  she  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  soldier,  giving  him  hope  and  t-om- 
fort  and  tnist,  and  the  courage  to  fight  for  life  and  putienee  to  rest  for 
strength.  Bending  over  his  eouih  she  tempted  the  sick  one  to  but  taste 
of  refreshment,  or  persuaded  him  to  t^ike  meilieine  when  through 
weakness  and  weariness  he  would,  like  a  peevish  irhild,  refuse  it.  She 
was  here,  there  and  everywhere  and  in  all  places  with  her  ready  help 
and  inspiring  courage.  The  hours  were  never  too  long  or  the  drudgery 
too  exacting. 

And  then  came  the  terrible  tragedy,  when  one  who  had  done  so 
much  for  others  lost  her  own,  and  (he  "reveille"  sounded  over  the  hills 
just  as  the  minister  read  in  the  burial  service,  "I  am  the  resurrectiou 
and  the  life,"  and  gray-hea<leil  (leueral  Wheeler  bowed  over  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  covering  his  boy's  remains,  and  his  daughter  and  her  sis- 
ters grieved  by  his  side.  Miss  Wheeler,  in  tlie  midst  of  her  heroic 
labors,  had  been  stricken  witli  the  death  of  her  brother,  an  officer  in 
the  Na\'>',  who  was  drowmnl  in  the  surf.  In  fultilhnent  of  her  other 
duties  she  had  seen  many  die,  and  the  anguished  faces  of  parents  who 
had  come  to  their  sons  only  to  witness  them  die,  and  she  must  have 
remembered  how  many  had  stenily  contntlled  themselves  for  the  sake 
of  the  comrades  lying  in  the  same  ward.  The  bravery  came  back  in  her 
hcurt  and  she  returned  to  the  living,  so  greatly  in  need  of  her  uiinis- 
trations. 

There  was  one  whose  loved  soldier  boy  was  saved  by  Miss  Wheeler's 
devotion,  brought  back  from  the  shadow  of  death,  out  of  the  dangerous 
indifference  to  life  so  often  bringing  the  end,  and  he  had  seen  her  when 
that  boy  was  carried  from  the  ward  where  he  had  been  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  taken  in  his  iron  bed  by  comrades  to  a  tent  where  he  might 
die  without  the  others  seeing  him.  The  man  had  seen  her  place  over 
the  soldier's  face  his  battered  campaign  hat  to  shield  the  weak  eyes 
from  the  sun,  and  then  he  had  seen  her,  knowing  as  she  did  that  there 
was  little  hope  but  hers  left,  kneel  by  the  cot  and  breathe  words  of  hope 
and  the  desire  to  live  in  the  soldier's  heart.  The  battle  had  been  won. 
As  a  slight  testimonial  of  his  great  regard  and  respect  that  man  brought 
a  few  roses  to  the  nurse,  trusting  that  they  might  with  their  fresh  beauty 
gratify  one  who  had  looked  so  long  on  suffering  and  the  horrors  of  the 
liospttaL  What  she  said,  in  the  soft  dialect  of  the  South,  is  worth  re- 
peating, as  showing  the  s|urit  in  which  she  work^l: 

"These  lire  very  beauiiful.    1  shall  give  one  ea<']i  to  sonie  of  my  boys; 
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not  the  nffirei*8,  though  I  am  detailed  to  thorn,  but  to  the  privates — thc- 
regulars — for  they  have  no  friends  near." 

The  mnn,  passing  by  the  wards  hours  later,  saw  more  than  one  poor 
boy  asleep  with  the  liower  where  it  would  greet  him  on  waking,  and 
others  tenderly  holding  it,  prizing  it,  for  Miss  Wheeler  had  handed  it  to 
hira  with  a  pretty,  cheering  word.  The  red  rose  was  to  the  soldier  a  sym- 
bol of  her  love  and  sympathy.  Miss  Wheeler  is  brevetled  in  the  hearts  of 
a  nalion,  while  (he  <»ue  she  s;ived  with  the  others  at  <\imp  WikofT 
learned  (hat  he  had  been  brevetted  for  gallantry  in  aetion  while  on  the 
way  to  Manila  for  further  serviee  under  the  Hag. 

Miss  (Mianler  is  anotlier  young  woman  of  great  wealth,  a  member 
of  the  Astor  fandiy,  who,  with  Miss  Anna  IJouligny,  established  a  hos- 
pital for  officers  at  Ponce  and  another  afterward  at  San  Juan  at  her 
own  expense.  She  supported  them  after  she  had  returned  home  and 
left  them  in  charge  of  the  army  surgeons. 

Belonging  to  one  of  the  old  and  very  wealthy  families  of  New  York 
city,  Miss  Chanler  was  ohe  of  the  (irst  to  volunteer  her  serviees  and 
spend  liberally  of  her  means  for  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  Her  brothiT 
distinguished  himself,  not  only  by  his  gallantry  in  action,  but  for  his 
liberality  in  lifting  out  and  equipping  soldiers.  These  two  are  splendid 
types  of  a  class  too  often  misunderstood,  because  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented through  unfortunate  specimens.  Miss  Chanler  exhibited  all  the 
splendid  qualities,  bravery  and  patience  of  the  Red  Cross  women. 

OTHER  VOLUNTEER  NURSES. 

There  were  many  other  volunteer  nurses  who,  with  equal  devotion, 
served  their  countiy  in  nursing  back  to  health  her  soldiers.  The  daugh- 
ter of  Secretary  Long  ami  three  of  her  fellow-students  at  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  College,  spent  their  vacations  in  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Mrs.  Euriis,  a  eolored  women  from  the  Free<lman's  hospital  at 
Washington,  went  to  Santiago  with  the  army  and  has  \;^een  there 
ever  since  nursing  the  colored  soldiers.  She  is  one  of  the  humble 
heroines  of  the  war,  but  will  be  remembered  with  the  rest  by  a  gratefid 
country. 

Mrs.  Lesser,  Mrs.  Trumbull  White,  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Record  on  the  Red  Cross  ship,  and  Miss  Janet  Jennings,  another  news- 
paper correspondent,  did  valuable  work.     Mrs  Ilowland  came  all  the 
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way  from  Los  Angeles  and  paid  ber  owu  expenses  for  the  sake  of  Uncle 
Sam's  soldiers. 

DIED  DOING  THEIR  DUTY. 

There  were  t>vo  nurses  who  died  for  their  country  and  will  be  held 
in  the  sanjc  esteem  as  the  soldiers  who  fell  on  tlie  battlefield.  Mrs. 
Ellen  Hardin  Walworlh,  of  New  York,  n<»t  inily  faced  disease  and  death 
in  the  hospitals  of  Fort  Monroe  and  Montank  Point  all  summer,  but 
^ave  her  only  diiu*;hter,  a  beautiful  *rii'l  <»f  nineteen.  The  National  So- 
ciety of  the  Daujjhters  of  tlie  l{evolu1i»»n  will  erect  a  momiraent  to  rom- 
memorate  the  heroism  and  sacrifice  of  Uubina  Walworth.  Her  mother 
was  one  of  Ihe  three  foundt^rs  of  that  order  and  she  was  the  grandchild 
of  the  late  </hauc<'lh»r  AValworth  of  Xew  York. 

Bister  Mary  Larkin,  a  nuu  from  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  died  of  yellow 
fever  while  nursing  the  soldiers  with  the  patience  and  skill  of  the  good' 
Sisters  nf  Charily. 

Fifteen  huudreil  contract  nurses  were  employed  by  the  medical 
corps  during  the  war  and  there  were  about  150  volunteers.  The  exact 
number  is  not  known,  because  their  names  were  not  upon  the  rtdls. 
Twelve  of  the  contract  nurses  and  three  volunteers  sacrificed  their 
lives.  This  is  a  remarkably  small  percentage,  only  tifteeu  out  of  a  total 
of  3,050  who  endured  the  climate,  the  hardships  and  exposure  to  con- 
tagious diseases,  but  among  the  living  as  well  as  the  dead  are  many 
wh<»se  services  deserve  specinl  recognition,  though  they  did  not  conie 
into  the  prominence  of  those  mentioned. 

lu  many  a  distant  home  a  mother's  thankful  prayer  does  not  for- 
get to  call  down  blessings  on  such  women,  for  the  sons  who  returned 
have  not  confined  their  talks  to  the  experiences  of  the  Hantiago  bat- 
tles, for,  as  they  recounted  the  diiys  of  their  sickness,  their  faces  have 
lightened  up  with  glad  memories  of  Ihe  good  women  who  saved  them. 
There  is  surely  n  great  reward  in  this  love  of  those  they  have  never 
Been,  and  the  women  nurses  share  the  glory  of  the  soldiei-s  and  sailors 
of  the  United  States. 


lik^ 


CHAPTER  XVL 
BATTLE  OF  MANZANILLO. 

AUXILIARY  VESSELS  FIGHT  THE  THIRD  MOST  IMPORTANT 

NAVAL  BATfLE  OF  THE  WAR-^SPLENDID  WORK  OF 

THE  HIST,  HORNET  AND  WOMPATUCK. 

HE  BATTLE  OF  MANZANILLO  rawks  third  in 
importance  among  the  Tarions  naval  engagements, 
but  it  occnrred  so  late  in  the  war  and  followed 
80  closely  upon  the  heels  of  more  important  events 
that  it  did  not  receive  the  notice  it  deserved. 

The  story  of  this  battle  is  the  stoi*y  of  how* 
seven    light-draught    American    gunboats    went 

r(^n^lEv^  into  a  hostile  harbor  and  in  less  than  four  hours 

'^^^^'^^{v^  ^  destroyed  ten  Spanish  vessels.  Manzanillo  Is  on 
^^gtJi)^^^^  the  south  coast  of  Cuba,  at  the  east  end  of  a  sort 
of  inland  sea,  enclosed  by  a  line  of  cays  extending  from  Cape  CVuz  to 
Tunas  de  Zaza. 

Manzanillo  was  a  headquarters  for  blockade  runners,  and  the 
rendezvous  for  a  lot  of  small  Spanish  gunboats  of  250  tons  and  under, 
which  were  built  expressly  for  Cuban  work.  Altogether  Manaanilio 
became  a  very  troublesome  place,  and  was  very  hard  to  get  at  on 
account  of  an  inner  line  of  cays  running  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

At  different  times  two  attempts  at  reconnoissance  had  been  made, 
one  by  the  Scorpion  and  Osceola,  and  one  by  the  Hist,  Hornet  and 
Wompatuck,  but  they  had  been  driven  out  under  a  heavy  fire,  all  of 
them  being  struck,  and  one  of  them  temporarily  disabled.  From  their 
reports  it  was  learned  that  there  were  three  shore  batteries  and  a 
number  of  gunboats  in  the  harbor,  but  no  information  could  be  obtained 
as  to  whether  the  harbor  was  mined  or  as  to  the  strength  of  its  de- 
fense. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  a  combined  attack  be  made  by  i\u' 
Wilmington,  Helena,  Scorpion,  Osceola,  Hist,  Hornet  and  Wompatuck 
on  the  morning  of  July  18th,  The  Wilmiugtim  and  Helena  were 
twin  gunboats  of  light  draught  and  high  military  masts,  which  were 
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designer!  for  work  in  Chinese  waters.  The  Osceola  and  Wompatuck 
were  armed  tugs  and  Hie  Scorpion,  Hist  and  Iloriiet  converted  yachts. 
The  two  trigger  gunhonts,  although  they  h)oked  so  formidable  that  the 
Spaniards  took  them  for  battleships,  really  drew  but  ten  feet  of  water 
and  were  particularly  well  adapted  for  work  in  shallow  harbors. 

Commander  C,  C  Todd,  of  the  Wilmington,  the  senior  officer  in 
commantl,  had  received  orders  to  destroy  the  enemy^s  slups,  but  to 
avoid,  if  possible,  an  engagement  with  the  shore  batteries.  The  fate 
of  the  Winslow  was  still  reuienibered,  and  the  folly  of  taking  such 
small  vessels  witliin  reach  of  heavy  guns  mounted  on  land  had  been 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  commanding  officers,  especially  when  there 
were  no  landing  forces  available. 

Commander  Todd  divided  his  tieet  into  three  divisions,  to  feel  their 
way  into  the  harbor  by  three  different  passages  through  the  line  of 
cays,  and  thus  prevent  the  eneray*s  escape.  The  Wilmington  and  Helena 
took  a  northern  channel  on  the  extreme  left,  the  Scorpion  and  Osceola 
found  a  channel  for  themselves  directly  opposite  the  town,  while  the 
Hist,  Hornet  and  Wompatuck  took  a  channel  still  farther  south  and 
to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  of  attack. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunshiny  morning,  with  a  gentle  easterly  breeze 
blowing  in  the  faces  of  the  men,  as  the  ships  stood  in  for  Manzanillo  at 
0:50  o'clock.  Commander  W.  P.  Swinburne,  of  the  Helena,  followed 
the  course  set  by  the  Wilmington,  and  at  7  o'clock,  when  distant  about 
400  yards  on  her  starboard  quarter,  hoisted  his  colors  and  battle  Hag. 

The  five  ships  were  strung  along  inside  the  islands  and  cays  from 
north  to  south  in  the  order  already  named,  and  at  7:04  one  shore  bat- 
tery opened  lire,  the  shots  falling  short.  Commander  Swinburne  or- 
dered the  signal  rockets  kept  in  the  military  mast  to  be  thrown  over- 
board, and  gradually  closed  up  the  gap  between  himself  and  the 
Osceola  and  Scorpion,  which  fii*st  opened  fire  on  the  shore  batteries 
at  7:18.  A  little  later  the  Wilmington  opened  fire  toward  the  town, 
and  at  7:52  the  Helena,  which  had  made  out  several  of  the  enemy's 
ships  in  the  Inner  harbor,  opened  fire  with  her  port  battery. 

Several  of  the  Spanish  gunboats  started  out  to  do  battle  with  the 
attacking  fleet,  but  the  cool,  deliberate  firing  of  the  Yankee  sailors 
drove  them  back,  and  at  S:07  n  steamer  at  the  north  entrance  to  the 
harbor  was  observed  to  be  on  fire. 

In  addition  to  the  three  batteries  along  the  line  of  the  water  front, 
a  blockhouse  on  a  hill  behind  the  town  opened  fire  at  8:20i  but  its 
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allots  fell  shoit  of  the  American  ships,  wbith  were  off  3,000  or  4,000 
yards,  advancing:  oblinuel.v.  It  was  not  an  easy  advance,  as  the  larger 
gunboats  found  barely  water  enough  to  lloat  iLem,  and  had  to  be 
guided  by  the  two  men  on  tJie  sounding  platforms,  who  were  heaving 
the  lead-  constantly.  When  the  soundings  approached  two  fathoms  it 
was  necessary  to  feel  about  for  deeper  water.  As  they  worked  up 
into  a  range  of  3,000  yards  the  enemy^s  shots  began  to  drop  close  to 
the  Helena,  umny  of  them  passing  over  the  bridge  and  one  shrapnel 
bui'sting  over  the  f<»recaHtle.  The  bulhMs  spaKered  about  and  i>er- 
forated  tlio  navigator's  trousers,  but  nobody  paid  any  attention,  because 
nobody  was  injuretl.  The  men  ou  the  sounding  t»latforms  continued  to 
sing  out  the  story  of  the  lead,  and  if  one  of  them  dodged  a  close  fihell 
he  did  not  f(U*  a  minute  neglect  his  work. 

Officers  and  men  fought  in  that  businesslike  fashion  that  has 
cliaracterized  the  navy  throughout  the  war.  A  little  to  the  south  of 
the  town  was  the  pontoon  Jlarin,  a  hulk  used  as  a  receiving  and  supply 
ship.  Tliis  i)ontoon  had  uionnted  some  0-inch  guns,  which  were  likely 
to  be  annoying.  Commander  Todd  knew  it  must  be  destroyed,  but  saw 
no  reason  for  a  waste  of  ammunition,  so  signaled  the  Helena,  "Fire  on 
gunboats,  we  are  tiring  at  hulk."  At  I):20  not  only  the  hulk,  but  severaj 
of  the  gunboats  and  transports  were  seen  to  be  in  flames. 

At  1);5C  the  Helena  was  ordered  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  gun- 
boats ou  the  right  of  the  vessels  already  afire,  and  stood  dose  inshore, 
firing  her  stiirboard  battery  at  a  range  of  2,100  yards.  One  by  one 
the  hostile  gunboats  were  set  on  lire,  two  of  them  exploding  like  fire- 
crackers, and  the  other's  drifting  helplessly  ashore.  Hut  at  this  timr 
the  Helena  and  some  of  the  other  vessels  were  within  easy  range  uf 
the  shore  batteries  and  of  a  blockhouse  on  the  hillside  above  Qua 
Point.  The  plunging  fall  of  some  of  the  close  shots  showed  that  the 
Hpaniar«ls  were  using  mortar  batteries  or  smooth-bore  guns  with  a 
high  trajectory. 

As  all  the  enemy's  ships  were  seen  to  be  destroyed  or  sunk,  the 
Wilmiugton,  at  10:22,  gave  a  general  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  the 
American  licet  put  out  into  the  bay.  The  Helena  continue*!  tiring  a 
few  minutes  longer  to  cover  her  withdrawal,  and  that  of  the  Wompa- 
tuck,  which  was  on  her  port  quarter  and  was  being  spattered  with 
the  water  thniwn  np  by  the  shells  from  the  batteries.  At  10:35  the  tir- 
ing had  censed.  In  this  action  the  Helena,  which  had  a  chance  to  do  n 
generous  share  of  the  work,  fired  203  common  shells  from  her  4-inch 
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fXUDK,  129  from  her  C-pounders,  84  from  her  l-pounders,  and  430  from 
the  G-millimetre  CVjU^s  machine  j;!:uu. 

Not  a  whi])  was  iJKit*M'ial]y  injured  or  a  man  lost  ou  the  Ameritan 
Kide,  and  the  fleet  easily  picked  up  the  small  boats  and  otlier  movables 
which  duiinj;  the  ncliun  had  been  left  at  one  of  the  Cuban  head- 
quarters ou  the  coast. 

The  Spanish  lost  something  near  200  men,  six  gunboatn,  three 
transports  and  a  pontoon.  Among  the  gunboats  were  the  Guardian, 
Estella,  Cuba  Espanola  and  Guantanamo.  The  destroyed  transports 
were  the  El  Gloria,  the  Jose  Garcia,  as  well  as  the  Purissima  (.'oncep- 
cion,  which  bad  bi»eu  chased  into  port  by  the  blockading  fleet.  This  de- 
struction was  wrouglit  under  the  fire  of  at  least  four  shore  batteries 
and  two  blockhouses  or  sinull  forts.  Great  care  was  taken  to  do  as 
little  damage  as  possible  to  the  town  itself,  and  as  far  as  has  been 
learned,  little,  if  any,  was  dune. 

The  American  fleet  put  into  Manzanillo  llju'bor  to  transact  a  little 
business  with  the  Spanish  ships,  and  when  that  business  was  promptly 
and  successfully  finished,  the  vessels  of  the  fleet  returned  to  their  sta- 
tions, excepting'  the  XA'ouijiatuck,  wliich  was  sent  to  Guantanamo  to  re- 
port to  the  Admiral  the  result  nf  tlie  figlit. 


Uncle  Sftm— "Get  off  the  earth  I"-  Boston  PTemUL 
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PORTO  RICAN  CAMPAIGN. 


GENERAL  MILES'  ARMY  WEIXX)MEn  BY  NATIVES— BATTLES 
OF  OUAYAMA  AND  COAMO— PROTOCOL  PRE- 
VENTS  BATTLES. 

T  THE  END  of  a  cauipaiga  lasting  but  nineteen  days 

Pyrto  Rico  fell  into  the  hands  of  American  troops,  com- 

niaiuled  in  person  by  General  Nolwon  A.  Miles,  the 

ranking    MajoiMJeneral    of    the    United    States 

Army. 

General  Miles  left  Giianiananio  Bay  on  Thnrs- 
day  eveniuf^,  •l»ly  2l8t,  after  having  assisted  in 
arranging  for  the  surrender  of  Santiago.  His 
^  destination  was  supposed  to  be  San  Juan,  a 
stronj^ly  fru-titied  fort  on  the  nc»rth  roast.  The 
Spaniards,  haviu*;  kuowh?dge  <»f  his  coming,  hur- 
ried all  available  troops  to  Sau  Juan  Point  to  assist  in  reiielling  the 
invader,  but  they  were  not  calle<l  upon  to  meet  the  American  Army 
at  that  point,  for  General  Miles  had  made  a  strategic  move  and  in- 
vade<l  the  harbor  of  Guanica  on  the  South  coast,  one  of  the  only  three 
safe  harbors  in  Porto  Rico. 

On  July  2fith  he  sent  the  following  cable  to  the  Secretary  of  War  at 
Washington: 

"Circumstances  were  such  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the 
Harbor  of  Guanica  first,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ponce,  which  was  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  between  daylight  and  11  o'clock.  Spaniards 
surprised.  The  Gloucester,  Commander  Wainwright,  first  entered  the 
harbor;  met  with  slight  resistance;  fired  a  few  shots.  All  the  trans- 
ports are  now  in  the  harbor,  and  infantry  and  artillery  rapidly  going 
ashore.  This  is  a  well-protected  harbor;  water  sufficiently  deep  for 
all  transports;  the  heavy  vessels  can  anchor  within  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  shore.    The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the  American  flag 
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ralged  at  11  o'clock  to-daj'.  Captiiin  Higgiuson,  with  his  fleet,  has 
rendered  able  aud  earnest  assistance.  Troops  in  good  health  and  best 
spirits.    No  casualties. 


"Major-General  Commanding  Army." 

The  fighting  vessels  in  the  fleet  commanded  by  Captain  Higginson 
were  the  Massachusetts,  Columbia,  Cincinnati,  Wasp,  Gloucester,  Dixie 
and  Annapolis. 

Referring  to  the  change  of  destination,  General  Miles,  in  a  later 
report,  says  that  he  had  been  anxiously  looking,  for  several  days  before 
starting,  for  the  arrival  of  tugs,  launches  aud  lighters  that  had  been 
ordered,  but  none  arrived.  Tie  slill  lutped  to  meet  tliem  in  the  Wind- 
ward Passage,  en  route  to  Porto  Rico.  lie  knew  his  cablegrams  had 
passed  over  foreign  cables,  and  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  deceive  the 
enemy  as  to  his  destination.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  his  landing 
launches  and  lighters,  he  cousideretl  the  advisability  of  finding  a  safe 
harbor  and  capturing  the  necessary  appliances  from  the  enemy. 

He  conferred  by  letter  aud  signal  with  Captain  ITigginsou,  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  convoy,  and  decided  to  land  at  CJuanica,  as  the 
enemy  had  doubtless  become  aware  of  the  original  destination,  and 
then  to  move  on  Ponce. 

Captain  Higginson  accepted  the  change  of  plan,  and  a  vessel  was 
sent  off  Cape  San  Juan  to  give  word  of  the  change  of  base  to  the  ap- 
proaching re-enforcements.  The  little  Gloucester  went  ahead  and 
forced  the  entrance  into  Guanica,  and  soon  the  entire  expedition  was 
landed  in  Porto  Rico  and  began  its  successful  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Hughes  and  a  detail  of  bluejackets  landed  and  drove 
the  Guardia  Civile  out  of  the  town  and  the  occupation  of  Guanica  by 
the  troops  was  carried  out  as  comfortably  as  if  tboy  had  been  landing 
in  an  American  city. 

Three  days  later  General  Guy  V.  Henry  moved  on  Juaco  and 
General  Miles  wont  down  the  coast  to  the  port  of  Ponce.  Tt^o  miles 
back  of  the  port  is  the  city  of  Ponce,  and  its  surrender  to  the  Amer- 
ican forces  constitutes  one  of  the  many  humorous  incidents  of  the  Porto 
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Uiraa  cauipaigu.  According  to  official  roconls  tbe  town  first  sur- 
i-enrkrt'd  to  Conimanilor  Charles  11.  L>nvis,  of  the  Dixie,  and  later  to 
General  Miles,  but  according  to  Kichai-d  Harding  Davis,  the  famous  war 
correspondent,  who  was  an  eye  witness,  tbe  city  first  surrendered  t(i 
Ensign  Chii-tin,  of  tlie  Wasp,  who  had  the  military  commaiuler  called 
up  by  telephone  and  compelled  him  to  drive  on  a  j^allop  from  the  City 
of  Ponce  to  the  port  in  order  to  tender  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city. 

General  Miles*  entrj-  into  Guanica,  Yauco,  Ponce  and  Juan  Diaz 
was  characterized  by  scenes  rarely  witnessed  in  war.  The  Porto  Ricans 
were  wild  with  delight.  Tiiey  shouted,  "Viva  los  Americanos**  until 
they  were  hoarse;  they  crowded  around  the  soldiers,  tendering  fruits 
and  cigars;  they  strewed  fiowers  in  tht*  pathway  of  the  victorious  army 
and  ever3*thing  that  could  be  utilized  in  the  way  of  symbolizing  the 
national  colors  was  waved  or  floated  from  housetops  and  treetojw. 

At  Yauco,  on  the  road  to  Ponce,  the  army  was  met  by  the  Mayor 
and  half  the  population,  and  greeted  with  tlie  following  proclamation: 

'"Citizens:  To-day  the  citizens  of  Porto  Kico  assist  in  one  of  her 
most  beautiful  festivals.  The  sun  of  America  shines  npon  our  moun- 
tains and  valleys  this  day  of  July,  1898.  It  is  a  day  of  glorious  remem- 
brance for  each  son  of  this  beloved  isle,  because  for  the  first  time  there 
waves  over  it  the  flag  of  the  Stars,  planted  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Fnited  States  of  America  by  the  Major-General  of  the 
American  Army,  General  Miles. 

"Porto  Ricans,  we  are  by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  God 
of  the  Just,  given  back  to  the  bosom  of  our  mother  America,  in  whose 
waters  nature  placed  ns  as  a  people  of  America.  To  her  we  are  given 
back  \xi  the  name  of  her  Government  by  General  Miles,  and  we  must 
send  her  our  most  expressive  salutation  of  generous  affection  through 
our  conduct  toward  the  valiant  troops  represented  by  distinguished 
officers  and  commanded  by  the  illustrious  General  Miles. 

"Citizens:  Long  live  the  Government  of  the  United  Ktates  of  Amer- 
ica!   ITail  to  their  valiant  troops!    Hail  Porto  Rico,  always  American! 

"Yauco,  Porto  Rico,  United  Btates  of  America. 

"El  Alcade,  FRANCISCO  MEG  I  A." 

At  Juan  Diaz  a  brass  band  playing  'Yankee  Doodle"  came  out  to 
meet  the  Americans,  while  natives  who  had  assembled  on  the  ont- 
Bkirts  of  the  town  gave  them  a  jubilant  reception.    Many  of  them  felt 
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on  their  knees,  embracing  the  legs  of  the  American  troopers.  The 
Major  made  a  speech  of  welcome  in  the  plazn,  and  the  crowd  shouted, 
"Death  to  the  Spaniards,'*  The  people  decorated  their  homes  with 
American  flags  and  received  the  Boldiers  as  their  guests. 

While  Ihese  events  were  taking  plare  Major-General  John  R. 
Brooke,  with  General  P.  C.  JIains'  brigade,  efTected  a  landing  at  Arroyo, 
on  the  south  coast,  almost  opposite  Hnu  Juan  on  the  north  coast,  and 
began  a  fonvard  movement  on  Gunyama.  The  first  real  fight  on 
Porto  I!ico  soil  was  at  this  place.  Enough  ammunition  was  used  by  both 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Americans  to  annihilate  each  other,  yet  only 
three  Americans  were  wounded  and  only  one  Spaniard  killed  and 
tliree  wounded. 

The  Spaniards  showed  the  degree  of  civilizatiou  lo  which  they  have 
attained  by  throwing  the  body  of  their  dead  soldier  into  a  well  from 
which  a  part  of  the  town  gets  its  water,  evidently  hoping  to  poison  it. 

Ouayama  is  a  city  of  16,000  inhabitants,  and  next  to  Ponce  is  the 
most  important  town  on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  It  is  thu'ty-six 
miles  east  of  Ponce,  Arroyo  is  the  seaport  of  the  city,  which  is  five  miles 
Inland. 

(ieneral  Brooke's  troops  had  landed  at  Arroyo,  and  he  wanted 
Ouayama  as  a  base  i»f  operations,  it  being  the  only  town  of  large  im- 
portance on  the  main  road  leading  to  the  military  road  running  from 
Ponce  to  San  Juan.  (Jeneral  Brooke  ordered  General  Mains  to  occupy 
the  town,  and  at  7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  oth  the  Fourth 
Ohio  and  Thii-d  Illinois  Regiments  were  ordered  out,  the  Ohio  regiment 
being  in  the  viin. 

It  was  known  that  there  were  some  Spanish  cavalry  in  the  neieh- 
borhood,  and  so  the  troops  proceeded  cautiously  along  the  road  from 
Arroyo  to  within  a  mile  of  the  city.  The  road  is  level  to  that  point,  and 
there  were  no  signs  of  Spaniards  anywhere  along  the  route. 

The  last  mile  of  the  road  runs  through  a  cut  in  the  mountain  and 
up  a  steep  hill.  Before  this  point  was  reached  the  Third  Illinois 
stopped,  and  Colonel  Bennett  was  ordered  to  guard  the  crossroads  lead- 
ing to  the  rear  of  the  city. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  Ohio  regiment  then  entered  the  cut  and 
had  proceeded  less  than  100  yards  when  a  hail  of  Spanish  bullets  on 
b<»th  sides  from  the  mountain  whistled  over  their  heads.  The  guards 
being  in  very  small  force,  fell  bark,  firing  as  they  retreateil  and  the  main 
body  at  once  hurried  forward,  firing  at  a  lively  rate  up  the  hillsides  as 
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they  advanced,  A  Inimlred  yards  further,  just  beyond  a  sharp  turn  Ib 
the  roHd,  they  Buddenly  cauie  upon  a  barricade  that  bad  been  thrown 
across  the  road.  Tlie  barricade  had  been  made  f»f  sectional  iron  work.. 
whirh  had  been  filled  in  with  sand.  The  Spaniards  behind  this  defense 
were  shooting  at  the  rate  of  100  sht)ts  a  minute,  but  every  shot  was 
aimed  too  high,  though  the  American  troops  were  within  hailing  dis- 
tance. 

Oenernl  llains  orderea  aeploying  parties  sent  up  the  hills  to  flank 
the  enemy.  The  road  was  lined  on  each  sitle  with  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments such  as  the  Spaniards  used  at  Santiago,  but  many  of  the  troops 
carried  machetes,  with  which  they  attacked  the  fences,  disregarding 
the  bullets,  and  in  a  few  minutes  cut  their  way  through,  aud  then  100 
men  made  their  way  up  the  mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

The  tiring  line  of  our  troops  held  its  position  and  poured  bullets  into 
the  barricade.  The  Spanish  tiring  did  not  la«t  long.  In  fact,  it  stopped 
in  less  time  tlmt  it  takes  to  tell  of  it,  but  what  became  of  the  Spaniards 
behind  the  barricade  is  a  mystery.  They  disappi^aied  as  tlumgh  they 
had  been  swallowed  up.  Not  a  single  one  of  them  was  seen  during  the 
skedaddling  act.    The  Ohio  men  kept  iK^ppering  awny  for  half  an  hour. 

In  the  meantime  the  deployed  force  ix'achcd  the  hilltops  on  both 
aides  of  the  road  and  began  pouring  a  rattling  tire  down  the  mountain 
sides  and  ahead  of  their  position  on  the  hill.  Our  men  then  all  ad- 
vanced, tiring  as  they  went.  For  a  half  hour  there  was  very  little  return. 
Then  the  Spaniards  rallied  aud  made  a  stand,  but  they  M'ere  still  un- 
seen.   It  was  in  this  rally  that  three  of  our  men  were  wounde<l. 

The  stand  nuide  by  the  Spaniards  was  of  very  slH»rt  duration.  Tlie 
deployers  drove  the  enemy  along  the  hills  and  the  main  body  rl(*ar(»d  the 
road. 

At  11  A.  M.  the  troops  entered  the  town.  For  the  last  half  nnle 
there  was  very  little  shooting,  but  just  as  the  town  was  reached  there 
was  a  resumption  of  desultoiy  tiring,  and  at  the  same  time  an  occasional 
shot  came  from  the  town  itself.  Every  Spanish  shot  was  answered  by 
a  volley  from  our  men.  This  was  kept  up  for  a  half  hour,  when  our  men 
on  the  hill  saw  a  man  on  a  roof  in  the  upiH»r  part  of  the  town  waving  a 
white  shirt.  A  miniite  later  a  tlag  of  truce  came  down  the  road,  and 
its  bearer  said  that  the  town  surrendered  unconditionally. 

General  Uains  and  his  staff  rode  forward  through  the  streets  of 
the  city.  All  of  the  houses  were  closed,  and  the  place  looked  like  a 
deserted  town.    Not  a  person  was  in  sight.    General  Ilains  rode  to  the 
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public  building,  aud  by  Ibe  time  be  got  tbcre  tbe  boiiHes  began  to  open. 
Ever^vwbere  heads  were  jioked  out  of  doors  aud  quickly  withdrawn. 

Thej  were  poked  out  again  in  a  moment  aud  again  withdrawn,  but 
(hiH  time  the  withdrawal  was  much  slower.  The  third  time  the  headH 
«taye»l  out,  aud  AVere  followe<l  by  shoulders  and  then  bodies.  Some  one 
yelled  in  a  stentorian  voice:  "Vivan  los  Americanos!"  (Live  the  Amer- 
ieaus!) 

Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  people  came  out  and  rushed  toward  the 
General  and  his  Ktaff,  (shouting  the  same  words.  Some  prostrated  them- 
selves  in  the  road  aud  grabbed  the  Americans  around  the  knees,  while 
others  threw  llieir  arms  around  the  necks  of  the  soldiers  and  kissed 
,  them,  all  the  tiuie  slioutiug,  "Vivan  los  Americanos."  Their  enthusiasm 
seemed  unbounded,  and  the  scene  at  the  surrender  of  Ponce  was 
eclipse*!. 

As  soon  as  the  Americans  recovered  from  this  attack  General  Hains 
ordered  the  Stars  and  Strifx?s  to  be  hoisted  over  the  public  building, 
whereat  there  was  great  cheering  and  shouting,  (reneral  Ilnins  col- 
lected men  and  stationed  them  in  every  street  entering  the  town  and 
then  sent  companies  out  scouting. 

They  had  hardly  got  started  when  a  bombardment  of  tbe  town  wai 
begun  by  the  Spaniards,  wlio  had  returned  to  the  hills  and  [K>ure<l  shot 
down  into  the  i*ily  regardless  r»f  whether  their  own  people  or  the  soldiers 
were  hit.  Luckily  their  aim  was  bad,  and  ouly  one  man  was  hit.  The 
houses  interfere<l  with  our  men  tiring  for  s<mie  time,  but  they  linally 
got  where  they  could  shoot,  and  gave  the  Spaniards  a  volley  for  every 
shot. 

This  lasted  half  au  hour,  with  no  sign  of  its  diminishing,  when 
General  Uains  ordered  up  two  dynamite  guns  belongiug  to  the  Ohio 
men.  These  were  aimed  at  the  hills  and  each  fii-ed  three  shots.  That 
settled  the  Spaniards.  There  wasn't  a  shot  from  them  after  the  third 
shot  from  the  dynamite  guns. 

It  Mas  then  nearly  3  oVlock.  The  skirmish  had  lasted  five  hours 
and  was  a  record  breaker  for  scarcity  of  casualties. 

While  the  Spaniards  were  shooting  into  their  own  town,  Colonel 
Coit's  Illinois  men  discovered  some  tiring  from  a  house  on  the  outskirts. 
The  place  was  surrounded  and  lead  was  pouri^l  into  the  house, 

Tbe  fight  was  lively,  but  at  last  the  Si)aniards  raised  a  white  flag 
just  as  our  men  were  about  storming  the  house.    Our  men  found  six 
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SpauisL  re|(iilai'8  insiile  and  took  tbeni  olT  to  tbe  towu  jail  and  loekod 
them  up. 

All  the  afternoon  and  night  the  demonstration  of  the  people  of  the 
citj  and  tlinir  welcome  of  our  troops  were  continued.  The  ciMxens  wer« 
mostly  8pnniards,  but  they  said  they  were  ^lad  the  Spanish  trt)ops  had 
gone  and  the  Americans  had  come.  The  Spanish  soldiers  numbered 
about  500. 

They  had  been  prepariuj;  defenses  for  two  weeks.  General  Ilains 
remained  in  the  town  and  sent  out  j^uards  on  all  sides.  There  were  no 
signs  that  the  Spaniards  had  returned  and  all  was  quiet.  The  city  band 
was  playin;j:  "Yankee  Dotidle"  and  '*Slar  Span^jled  Banner,"  Everybody 
was  on  the  streets,  and  it  was  a  time  of  jubilation. 

General  Miles*  plan  of  campaign  was  to  have  four  colnmns  traverse 
the  island  fr(uu  four  different  directions,  driving;;  all  the  Spanish  forces 
into  San  Juan.  Then,  with  his  own  army  surrounding  the  city  on  three 
sides  and  the  navy  in  the  harbor,  he  would  have  the  capital  and  the 
island  of  Porto  Kico  at  his  merty. 

The  capture  of  (luayama  by  General  Brooke's  column  was  a  part  of 
this  plan.  He  was  then  to  swing  around  back  of  Cayey  and  Aibonito, 
while  the  column  under  General  Wilson  attacked  these  towns  from 
the  south.  General  Henry  was  sent  to  take  Arecibo  in  the  north, while 
General  Schwan,  on  the  extreme  left,  with  a  column  of  regulars,  was 
sent  to  take  Mayaguez  and  then  join  Henry  at  Arecibo.  The  com- 
mand under  General  Hoy  Stone  was  used   for  reconnoitering. 

Military  critics  have  pronounced  tliis  a  perfect  plan  of  campaign, 
and  its  complete  consummation  was  only  prevented  by  receipt  of  the 
news  that  peace  had  been  proclaimed. 

In  the  whole  war  there  has  n*>t  been  us  pretty  a  fight  as  that  which 
preceded  the  taking  of  Coamo  by  General  Wilson.  It  was  the  only  bat- 
tle. Every  move  of  an  orthodox  military  combination  was  carried  out 
without  a  hitch.  Even  the  enemy,  with  tlie  singular  disposition  to  be 
accommodating  which  they  have  evin4'ed  throughout  the  war,  played 
the  losing  end  of  the  game  to  perfection. 

General  Wilson's  plan  was  simple  enough.  It  was  an  ordinary 
flank  movement,  such  as  Grant  and  Sherman  used  so  successfully  to 
slowly  push  back  Lee  and  Johnston,  For  a  week  our  scouting  parties 
had  ventured  deep  into  the  foothills  where  Coamo  nestles,  tracing  roads 
and  mountain  paths.  It  was  known  that  the  streng-th  of  the  Spanish 
garrison  did  not  exceed  300,    Wilson  had  3,500,  a  troop  of  cavalry  and 
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two  full  batteries.  There  was  no  doubt  tbat  the  town  could  be  taken 
easily  by  attack,  but  BUch  an  attack  would  leave  the  garrison,  which 
was  too  strongly  pressed,  free  to  retreat  to  swell  the  force  General 
Otej^o  had  been  gathering  to  defend  the  pass  through  the  mountains  to 
Aibonito. 

Wilson  wanted  to  capture  the  garrison.  He  moved  his  headquarters 
suddenly  from  Ponce  to  Descakibrado  River,  where  the  Sixteenth  Penn- 
sylvania was  encamped.  Next  day  he  i>ersonany  recounoitered  the 
country  between  the  Dcscalabrado  Kiver  and  Coamo.  That  afternoon 
he  sent  for  Colonel  llulings. 

"How  are  your  men  for  mountain  climbing?"  he  said. 

*'I  guess  they-re  all  right,"  rei)lied  llulings. 

"Then  strike  camp  to-night.  Turn  the  enemy's  right  Oank  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  position  in  his  rear  if  possible." 

At  5  o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  August  15th,  the  Sixteenth  quietly 
broke  camp.  The  men  carrie<l  only  their  rifles,  ammunition  belts,  can- 
teens and  ponchos.  Just  as  darkness  fell  the  regiment  left  tlie  military 
road  and  struck  at  a  right  angle  into  the  hills  to  the  northward.  When 
well  awaj'  from  the  main  road  llulings  halted,  waiting  for  the  moon  to 
rise.  The  men,  wrapped  in  their  ponchos,  threw  themselves  down  to 
obtain  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

Shortly  after  midnight  the  moon  peeped  over  the  chain  of  rugged 
peaks  which  ob.strncted  the  path  of  the  army,  and  the  order  to  march 
was  given.  Porto  Rican  guides  led  the  way  over  paths  so  rough  and 
narrow  that  the  men  could  move  only  in  single  tile.  It  was  toilsome. 
Absolute  silence  was  enjoined;  no  smoking  was  pennitted  lest  the  fitful 
flash  of  a  match  should  betray  the  movement  to  the  watchful  Spanish 
outposts  on  the  hills. 

For  hours  the  men  toiled  on.  The  officers  were  compelled  to  walk 
and  led  their  horses.  Ci-eeks  and  rivulets  were  waded,  lofty  hills  were 
climbed  or  skirted,  yawning  ravines  were  crossed.  The  men  dripped 
with  {KM*spiratiun,  although  the  night  air  was  chilling. 

Hulings  had  expected  to  reach  the  military  road  in  the  rear  of 
Coamo  by  dawn,  but  the  sun  discovered  him  with  several  miles  still  to 
go.  Fear  of  being  too  late  actetl  as  a  spur  to  the  men,  and  the  thin  col- 
umn moved  faster  in  the  growing  light. 

Coamo  awoke  in  peace.  At  dawn  both  General  Wilson  and  General 
Oswald  H.  Ernst  were  in  the  saddle,  and  long  before  the  shadows  lifted 
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from  the  valleys  the  main  body  of  iho  army  was  Id  motion  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  the  town  and  into  Uulings*  net. 

Two  and  a  half  miles  from  Coamo  the  troop«  were  ordered  to  leave 
tlie  main  road,  there  bein;::  a  iM»»«ibility  that  it  migbl  be  covered  by  a 
batter}-.  The  second  division  took  the  rijjht,  moving  as  if  to  ilank  the 
enemy's  position  from  that  side,  while  the  Third  Wisconsin  pushed 
straight  ahead  parallel  to  the  road.  Ea'ch  regiment  deploved  beauti- 
fully. 

General  Ernst  and  his  staff  rlimbod  a  high  hill  overlooking  the  en- 
tire valley.  From  there  Coamo  could  be  distinctly  seen — a  pretty  ham- 
let, Its  colored  tiled  roofs  forming  a  delightful  contrast  to  tli<*  varying 
foliage  of  mango  and  liamboyan  trees.  A  church,  almr>st  always  the 
most  prominent  structure  in  a  Spaninh  town,  raised  its  white  towers 
and  yellow  roof  above  a  fringe  of  green  leaves. 

To  the  right  and  left  the  lines  of  the  Second  and  Third  Wisconsin 
crossed  along  through  waving  fields.  First  they  scattered  a  line  of 
skirmishers,  their  hats  and  blue  shirts  showing  above  the  tall  sngar 
cane. 

Nearer  than  the  village  and  off  to  the  right  was  the  blockhouse  of 
Llamo  de  Coamo,  situated  on  the  road  from  Coamo  to  Bt.  Isabel,  and 
protected  froni  assault  by  a  deep  ravine  cut  by  the  Coamo  River.  This 
blockhouse  was  the  first  place  attacked. 

There  was  a  heavy,  jarring  rumble  over  the  macadam  of  the  mili- 
tary road.  Anderson's  battery  came  along  at  a  sharp  trot.  At  n  turn 
in  the  road  w^here  the  blockhouse  came  into  view  it  halted.  A  passage- 
way was  cut  through  the  hedges  and  the  barbed  wire,  and  the  guns, 
leaving  the  road,  wheeled  into  {wsition  on  a  knoll  to  the  right.  Two 
minntes  later  the  fight  or>ened. 

A  shell  humme<l  its  way  across  plantations,  ravine  and  river  and 
exploded  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  blockhouse. 

"Make  the  range  1,(»50  yards,"  commanded  (*aptain  Anderson. 

The  second  shell  threw  up  a  cloud  of  dnst  directly  in  front  of  tho 
blockhouse.  This  established  the  range,  and  the  battery  began  to  tire 
rapidly,  alternating  impact  shell  with  shrapnel.  For  a  few  minutes  the 
Spanish  returned  the  tire  with  Mausers,  but  as  shell  aft<*r  shell  crashed 
through  the  blockhouse  they  abandoned  it  and  fell  back  toward  Coamo. 
Soon  flames  leaped  up  from  the  roofs,  and  an  hour  later  the  fort  was 
but  a  smoldering  ruin. 

The  infantry  was  pressing  rapidly  forward  meanwhile,  the  regi- 
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ments  filing  their  way  through  fields  and  woods  with  heavy  skinnit^h 
lines.  The  battery  limbered  up  and  galloped  forward  to  another  knoll, 
whence  could  be  seen  Coamo.  General  Wilson  was  wondering  what 
had  become  of  Euliugs.  Not  a  warlike  sound  came  from  the  village, 
n  mile  and  a  half  away.  Had  the  garrison  escaped?  Wagers  were 
made  among  officers  that  it  had  decamped  during  the  night. 

Suddenly  from  beyond  the  town  came  the  rattle  of  musketry. 

"That's  Hulings,"  exclaimed  General  Ernst,  exultantly. 

A  moment  later  the  battery  opened  on  the  town.  Shrapnel  burst 
over  the  village.  Ou  pressed  the  Winconsin  regiments  thronirh  barbed 
wire  fences  aud  across  the  deep  bed  of  the  Coamo  River.  Beyond  the 
town  the  rifle  fire  continued  steadily.  Evidently  Iluliugs  was  having 
a  warm  time. 

At  this  juncture  a  party  of  war  correspondents,  managing  with 
great  difficult}-  to  get  their  horses  through  the  fences  and  across  the 
river,  the  bridge  having  been  destroyed,  passed  the  troops  and  began 
a  mad  dash  toward  the  village.  Without  thinking  or  caring  what 
chances  they  took  they  sxHured  their  horses  forward  at  full  speed.  The 
road  was  crowded  for  some  distance  with  troops,  several  of  whom  were 
overturned  by  the  horses.  Ciiptain  Breckinridge  of  the  commissary 
department  and  the  headquarters  quartennaster,  who  should  have  been 
miles  in  the  rear  attending  to  the  camp  equipage,  joined  the  newspaper 
light  brigade,  as  did  Captain  Paget,  of  the  British  Army. 

FIRST  TO  ENTER  COAMO. 


At  the  entrance  to  "the  town  trenches  had  been  dug  across  the 
road,  and  the  streets  were  filled  with  trenches  and  barricades. 

The  streets  were  deserted  except  by  a  few  people,  who  cried  *^iva 
Americanos'*  in  tremulous  tones,  and  the  shops  were  closed.  Some 
frantically  waved  improvised  tlags,  evidently  under  the  impression  they 
were  in  danger  of  immediate  execution.  Men  ner^'ously  came  with 
beer  and  wine  as  peace  offerings. 

It  was  learned  the  Spanish  garrison  had  left  only  half  an  hour 
before,  moving  out  along  the  main  road.  By  this  time  the  firing  off  in 
the  direction  where  Uulings  was  supposed  to  be  had  ceased,  and  on  the 
hilltop  500  yards  away  appeared  a  dozen  soldiers  of  the  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania.  Lieutenant  Titus  hastily  manufactured  a  signal  flag 
and  wig-wagged  that  the  few  Spaniards  in  town  had  surrendered  and 
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that  the  Americans  had  entered.  Fifteen  minutes  later  Company  I  ol 
the  Sixteenth  marched  into  town  from  the  north  and  took  possession. 
The  garrison,  foiled  in  its  attempt  to  escape,  had  siUTendered. 

In  the  military  road  over  which  Colonel  Ilnlini^s  and  Major  Wind- 
sor entered  tlie  v'lty  lay  the  body  of  Major  Don  Rafael  Martinez,  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  three  of  his  principal  officers.  They  had 
been  carried  there  by  the  Spanish  Red  Ooss  corps,  which  worked  ardu- 
ously to  discover  and  relieve  the  wounded.  Standing  along  the  road 
looking  disconsolately  at  the  bodies  of  their  officers  were  some  200 
Spanish  soldiers,  guarded  by  two  companies  of  Ilulings'  regiment 
Near  by  "Camenra,"  a  roadhouse,  was  pressed  into  service  as  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  and  there  the  Spanish  wounded  were  carried,  corps  from 
both  companies  doing  the  worlc. 

The  fight  had  been  won.  Success,  thanks  to  the  pluck  of  Major 
Martinez  in  remaining  in  the  town  so  long,  was  complete.  Ilulings' 
flank  movement  came  near  failing  to  reach  the  town  In  time,  owing  to 
the  obstructions  on  the  night  march.  Had  not  General  Martinez 
abandoned  the  town  when  he  did  he  would  have  escaped. 

It  was  well  known  in  Coamo  that  the  town  was  to  be  attacked  on 
Tuesday  by  a  largely  8ui)erior  force.  All  the  citizens  knew  it  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  commandant  was  more  ignorant  than 
they.  He  had  300;  the  Americans  had  more  than  ten  times  that  number 
of  better  equipped  troops,  supported  by  twelve  pieces  of  modern  field 
artillery.  Resistance  could  have  but  one  result.  There  was  no  military 
justification  for  attempting  to  hold  Coamo  under  the  circumstances. 
Yet  he  did  so. 

Martinez  knew  that  resistance  was  utterly  hopeless.  But  Colonel 
San  Martin  had  been  particularly  disgraced  b}'  Governor-General 
Macias  for  evncuating  Ponce,  and  the  several  commanders  of  garrisons 
in  the  path  of  the  American  army  were  ordered  to  fight. 

So  Major  Martinez  kissed  his  young  wife  and  children  good-by  and 
gent  them  into  San  .Tuan  for  safety.  Then  he  called  his  oflicers  to* 
gether  and  told  them  that  Spain  required  them  to  die  defending  Coamo. 
The  officers  did  not  flinch.  Two  of  them,  Captain  Santo  Lopez  and 
Captain  Jose  Sancha  Escante,  shared  the  fato  of  Martinez  and  the 
glory  of  his  death, 

Martinez  saw  the  blockhouse  which  defended  the  river  destroyed 
by  artillery  to  which  he  could  not  reply.  Then  his  sconts  brought  word 
that  an  American  column  of  double  the  garrison's  strength  was  slowly 
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"creeping  aroiiuU  to  his  rt^ar.  Then  Murlinez  knew  that  he  was  trapped 
and  decided  to  go  out  and  meet  the  enemy. 

It  is  not  indulging  in  heroics  to  say  that  Martinez  committed  mili- 
tary suicide.  He  rode  in  advance  of  his  slender  column  until  he  sighted 
Huliugs*  men,  who  were  immediately  apprised  of  the  enemy's  presence 
b}'  a  volley.  Soon  bullets  were  flying  like  hail.  Martinez,  mounted  upon 
a  gray  horse,  rode  up  and  down  in  front  of  his  troops  uttering  encour- 
aging words.     He  courted  death. 

Dozens  of  men  of  the  Sixteenth  made  the  daring  officer,  clad  in 
full  uniform,  their  target.  The  soldier's  death,  which  Martinez  sought, 
was  not  long  coming.  For  a  while  he  reeled  in  his  saddle,  maintaining 
bis  seat  with  evident  difficulty.  Then  his  horee  went  to  his  knees 
and  Martinez  slowly  slid  from  the  saddle  a  lifeless  form. 

Soon  after  he  fell  a  white  flag  fluttered  from  a  hedge,  behind  which 
the  Spanish  soldiers  had  concealed  themselves,  and  the  light  was  ended. 
When  Major  Martinez  was  found  five  wounds,  three  of  which  were  mor- 
tal, were  discovered.    His  horse  was  shot  in  four  places. 

Coamo,  wliich  Martinez  had  defended  at  such  cost,  w'as  taken.  The 
Third  Wisconsin  met  the  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  plaza  and  ex- 
changed congratulations. 

Inside  the  tow'n  all  ^vn8  contusion.  The  inhabitants  were  uncer- 
tain and  nervous  and  the  soldiers  Jubilant.  Florence  Santiago,  the 
Alcalde,  hastened  to  deliver  the  city  government  to  General  Ernst, 

General  Wilson  arrived  and  a  provost  guard  begaji  to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  Within  an  hour  the  troops  !iad  moved  on  through  the 
town  and  encamped  a  mile  beyond,  near  where  Ilulings  had  consum- 
mated his  successful  flank  movement.  Reassured,  the  citizens  assembled 
in  the  streets  and  cheered  the  Americans,  General  Wilson  congratn- 
lated  Colonel  Ilulings  and  the  Sixteenth. 

The  volunteer  regiments  behaved  splendidlj'.  They  showed  the 
steadiness  and  coolness  of  veterans.  Our  loss  of  ^even  wounded,  all  in 
the  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  illustrates  the  luck  of  the  Americans  in 
this  war. 

Among  the  trophies  of  this  engagement  was  a  royal  Spanish  fla^ 
which  was  sent  to  President  McKinley. 

LAST  FIGHT  IN  PORTO  RICO. 


The  Eleventh  Infantry,  of  General  Schwan's  regulars,  found  the 
Spaniards  intrenched  at  Las  Marias,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  drove 
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tbom  bark  :md  out  of  the  lit^v  of  Mayaj[jiiGZ,  with  a  loss  of  two  privates 
killt'd  ami  nno  oflittr  auil  fourteen  nieu  wounded.  The  Spanish  loss 
was  thirty  killed  and  wounded  aud  fiftj'  prisoners,  among  the  latter 
the  Spanish  conunauder,  Colonel -Do  Soto. 

Notification  of  the  si;»^uin;;  of  the  protocol  reached  Porto  Rico  just 
in  time  to  prevent  several  battles  which  might  liave  resulted  in  driving 
the  SpauiardH  from  the  island. 

A  battle  was  naiTowly  averted  at  Aibonito.  Oeueral  Wilson  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  with  Cleneral  Otego,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  forces  there.  It  was  arranged  that  neither  side  should  ad- 
vance, and  flags  of  truce  fluttered  from  both  the  American  and  Spanish 
picket  lines. 

General  Brooke  eventually  pursued  the  same  plan  at  Guayama, 
which  he  had  invested.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
Lieutenant  McLaughlin,  of  the  signal  corps,  there  would  have  been  a 
battle  at  Gua3'ania  which  would  have  given  a  different  turn  to  the  war 
in  Porto  Rico.  Had  the  young  signal  citficer  arrived  three  minutes 
later  shells  from  the  fiehl  guns  would  have  been  screaming  across 
Cavitas  Valley.  They  would  have  been  answered,  too,  for  the  indica- 
tions were  that  the  enemy  was  in  strong  force. 

With  his  artillery  General  Brooke  had  taken  the  extreme  advance. 
He  had  personally  examined  every  position,  and  when  the  proper  place 
was  gained  he  had  brought  up  his  guns  Di*ar  the  valley  which  lay  be- 
tween our  men  and  the  enemy.  High  ridges  of  rocks  made  natural 
fortifications,  and  here  and  there  were  open  spaces  which  gave  free  play 
for  the  guns. 

"We  have  him  now,*^  said  General  Binioke,  *'and  the  ball  will  be 
opened  in  just  three  minutes." 

He  had  hardly  finished  speaking  when  there  was  a  clattering  of 
hoofs  and  a  telegram  was  given  to  the  commander.  General  Brooke 
read  it  and  raised  his  hand  as  a  signal  to  cease  action. 

"Stop  the  guns,"  he  said. 

Everyone  standing  near  him  was  amazed. 

The  word  to  stop  hostilities  passed  down  the  line.  Some  of  the 
men  howled  with  rage  and  disappointment.  They  had  narrowly  missed 
the  fight  of  their  lives. 

Many  were  of  the  opinion  that  General  Brooke  should  have  im- 
mediately sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  enemy  and  apprised  him  of  the 
fact  that  peace  had  been  declared.    General  Brooke  grimly  remarked 
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'\liat  the  enemy  could  find  It  out  himself.  lie  was  prepared  to  give  a 
warm  reception  to  the  Spanish  if  thej  advanced. 

The  General  decided  later,  however,  to  give  the  enemy  the  benefit 
of  the  dispatches  which  he  had  received  from  General  Miles.  Colonel 
Richards  was  sent  from  the  American  side  under  a  flag  of  truce.  Be- 
tween the  hostile  lines  he  met  Colonel  Cer^-tra,  whom  he  notified  of 
the  signing  of  the  protocol.  The  Spaniards  seemed  to  have  an  inkling 
of  the  i>eace  negotiations,  for  an  nrniistice  was  immediately  agreed  upon, 
and  the  troops  went  into  camp  to  await  the  formal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  culminated  in  the  peace  treaty  and  the  cession  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States. 

The  formal  occupation  of  San  Juan  and  the  raising  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  in  place  of  the  Spanish  emblem  took  place  in  October. 

OVERHEARD  IN   THE  NATIONAL  ART  GALLERY. 


Porto  Rico — "I  reckon  be  uiust  be  our  stepOither— eh,  Hawaii?" — Mioneapolu  Jounuil. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


ONCE  FIGHTER,  NOW  GOVERNOR. 

T  18  NOT  wontlcrful  wbeu  we  look  at  our  army 
and  uavv  uum  that  the  wni*  wiUi  S>pain  was  s.> 
abort  and  the  victories  successive  and  without  au 
iiitt'iTuplion.  A8  au  exautple,  it  is  intiTOHtiug  to 
look  into  llie  record  of  such  a  uiau  as  Major-tien- 
era!  Guy  V,  Henry,  "Fighting  Guy  V.,"  as  his 
men  love  to  call  him.  He  is  now  the  military  and 
civil  Governor  of  Porto  Rico,  a  slight,  spare,  one- 
eye<i  man,  with  a  face  honorably  marked  with 
many  scars.  As  a  Porto  Ricau  puts  it:  "He  is  a 
small  man,  poof!  small  like  my  sou,  but  his  one  eye,  Madre  de  Dios! 
it  is  like  a  Mauser  bullet  when  it  strikes  you." 

A  writer  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  says  of  him: 
"Several  months  ago,  while  iu  Popce,  Porto  Rico,  I  saw  the  General 
stand  up  in  the  quaiut  old  plaza  of  the  city  and  address,  through  an 
interpreter,  a  number  of  natives  on  the  subject  of  good  government 
and  on  the  value  of  becoming  honest,  God-fearing  citizens  of  the  great 
republic.  I  also  saw  lum  hold  a  Sunday-school  service  in  the  same  plaza, 
and,  as  he  stood  upon  the  steps  of  the  kiosk  in  the  center,  with  a  Bible 
in  his  crippled  hand,  and  told  in  simple  words  the  story  of  the  Christ, 
I  noticed  a  number  of  American  soldiers,  roughly  uniformed,  stop  and 
listen  with  wondering  interest.  As  the  crowd  dispereed  after  the  affair 
was  over  I  heard  one  old  bearded  Sergeant,  who  also  bore  marks  of  long 
service  in  the  anny,  turn  to  a  comrade,  and,  with  a  slap  of  his  brawny 
hand,  exclaim: 

"*1  fought  under  that  man  out  in  the  Black  Hills  in  '74,  He's  a 
scrapper,  every  inch  of  him,  and  he's  the  best  officer  that  ever  drew  a 
saber,  bar  none.  And  he  knows  when  a  good  word  is  better  than  a 
good  bullet,  too.  He  ain't  much  to  look  at,  but  you  can  bet  every  scar 
he^s  got  Jias  a  story,' 


GUY  HENRY'8  CTHPPLED  HAND, 

**And  the  Sergeant  was  right.    The  stories  of  those  scars  are  writ- 
ten not  only  in  the  records  of  the  United  States,  but  also  in  the  hearts  of 
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every  mfln,  oflBcer  or  private,  that  served  with  Guy  V.  Henry  in  the 
Indian  campaigns  of  the  70s.  This  is  the  story  of  the  crippled  hand  that 
held  the  Bible  that  day  in  Ponce: 

"In  the  fall  of  1874,  wlien  the  Cheyenne  Indians  were  setting  the 
frontier  ablaze  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Dakota,  Colonel  Henry,  then  in 
command  of  several  troops  of  uavalry,  came  upon  a  villa{j:e  of  the  enemy 
nestled  amouj^  the  hills.  There  was  a  brief  but  decisive  fifiht,  and  the 
Indians  fled  toward  the  Canadian  boundary,  almost  one  hundred  miles 
distant. 

"Forty-eight  hours  after  the  start  a  fierce  sleet  and  hail-storm  sprang; 
up,  the  wind  sweeping  across  the  plains  with  the  fury  of  a  hurricane.  It 
finally  became  so  violent  that  the  (rail  was  lost,  and  the  troops  rode 
blindly  through  the  blizzard.  Presently  one  of  the  aubortlinate  of- 
ficers ventured  to  ask  if  it  would  not  be  well  to  eanap  in  the  shelter  of  a 
rise  of  ground  until  the  inclement  weather  had  abated, 

"Colonel  Henry  shook  his  head.  *No,-  he  replied  firmly,  'we  will 
keep  on  until  we  capture  the  Imlians  or  run  them  to  the  boundary  line.' 
Drawing  down  his  rough  fur  cap,  he  urged  his  horse  steadily  onward 
at  the  head  of  the  straggling  troops.  Finally  a  brief  rest  was  called, 
and,  after  manj*  failures,  a  tire  was  started  and  coffee  made.  When 
orders  were  given  to  resume  the  march,  the  surgeon  accompanying  the 
expedition  went  to  Colonel  Henry  and  reported  that  five  of  the  troopers 
were  suffering  with  badly  frozen  feet. 

"'Help  me  off  with  this  glove,'  replied  the  intrepid  cavalry  leader, 
extending  his  loft  hand.  The  surgeon  wonderingly  obeyed,  and,  a«  he 
touched  the  flesh  under  the  gauntlet,  he  cried:  *It  is  stiff.  Your  hand  is 
frozen,  sir.' 

"  'Mount,  men,'  ordered  Colonel  Henry,  calmly.  And  as  tlie  caval- 
cade prepared  to  obey  the  command  it  was  found  necessary  to  assist 
him  to  his  saddle.  On  through  the  snow  and  sh.*et,  on  until  the  wintry 
sun  rising  over  tlie  eastern  hills,  proclaiming  the  coming  of  day,  rode  the 
little  party  of  soldiers.  There  were  many  stragglers,  many  who  lurched 
in  their  saddles,  many  who  rested  benumbed  and  almost  unconscious 
upon  the  necks  of  Iheir  mounts,  but  none  failed  to  follow  that  stern 
figure  riding  in  advance.  When  day  finally  broke  a  number  of  black 
8j>ecks  were  seen  moving  over  the  crest  of  a  ridge  a  mile  in  advance. 

"'They  are  the  Cheyennes,'  exclaimed  Colonel  Henry.  'And  that 
ridge  marks  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the  United  StateJi, 
We  can  go  no  farther.* 
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**Tlic  memory  uf  the  retreat  back  to  shelter  will  be  as  a  blank  page 
to  most  of  the  party.  Several  days  later  the  troops  stumbled  painfully 
into  the  welcome  gates  of  a  fort,  beariug  with  them  twenty-one  of 
their  number  frozen  almost  to  death.  Colonel  Henry  kept  command 
until  he  saw  his  men  in  safety  again,  then  he  took  to  his  bed  ami 
hovered  betw(*en  life  and  death  for  many  weary  weeks,  (inally  arising 
with  his  left  hand  crippled,  and  his  constitution  so  broken  that  he  was 
reported  as  unfit  for  further  duly.  But  he  was  in  harness  again  after  a 
brief  rest. 

THE  LOSING  OF  AN  EYE. 

"When  the  lomuuttee  »if  Porto  Kicaus  met  General  Henry  in  the 
palace  at  San  Juan,  the  inembers  saw  thai  the  face  of  their  new  Gover- 
nor bore  many  scars.  There  was  a  bullet  hole  through  ea<h  clieek,  the 
bridge  of  the  nose  was  broken,  and  the  left  eye  seemed  dull  and  colorless. 
To  them  it  was  possibly  a  disfigurement,  but  to  the  men  who  served 
with  Henry  in  'TO  each  scar  spoke  eloquently  of  a  thrilling  episode  in 
that  famous  expedition  against  the  Sioux  in  the  Big  Horn  and  Yellow- 
stone country,  when  the  'troopers  of  the  yellow  stripes'  taught  the 
bostiles  a  lasting  lesson. 

**In  that  expedition  Colonel  Guy  V.  Henry  was  in  charge  of  the  Sec- 
ond Battalion  of  the  Third  Cavalry,  which  form<*<l  part  of  General 
Crook's  command.  One  June  moruihg,  while  the  trooj»s  were  camping 
for  breakfast  in  a  little  ravine,  the  out  pickets  rushed  back  wiih  the 
startling  announcement  that  the  Sioux  were  coming  in  force.  There  was 
barely  time  to  sound  'Boots  and  saddles'  when  the  heights  about  the 
valley  swarmed  with  the  savages.  VVithiu  twenty  minutes  a  regular 
pitched  battle  was  iu  progress,  the  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  several 
thousand,  coming  down  from  the  ridge  in  a  series  of  desperate  charges. 

"During  the  height  of  the  combat  one  ptu-lion  of  the  American  line 
under  Captain  Vroom  was  pusluHl  out  beyond  its  support,  and  was  be- 
ing punished  severely,  the  hostiles  getting  l)etween  it  and  the  main 
body.  Colouel  Henry,  seeing  the  peril  threatening  his  brother  officer, 
sent  his  command  i)ell-mel]  to  the  rescue.  Just  as  they  swept  upon  the 
Indians  with  uplifted  sabers,  a  flying  bullet  struck  Colonel  Henry  in 
the  face,  tearing  through  both  cheeks,  breaking  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
and  completely  severing  the  left  optic  nerve. 

"The  force  of  the  wild  rush  carried  him  on,  but  he  was  seen  to  sway 
in  the  saddle,  A  trooper  near  him  called  out  hoarsely,  'Are  you  struck, 
sir?'    Gripping  the  pommel  tightly  with  one  hand  Colonel  Henry  tried 
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to  wave  his  sword.    'On,  on?  lie  gasped.    'Charge 


— .*   Down  under 

the  galloping  hoofs  of  the  combatants  he  lurched,  and  in  an  instant  he 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  swirling  dust. 

"The  loss  of  their  leader  caused  a  temporary  panic  among  the  sol- 
diers, but  they  soon  rallied,  and,  after  driving  ofif  the  Indians,  they 
searched  for  their  Colonel.  lie  was  found  at  last,  covere<l  with  blood, 
but  as  they  tenderly  picked  him  up  they  saw  that  life  still  nMiiaiiied  in 
the  bruised  body.  He  was  placed  upon  a  blanket  in  the  shade  and 
everything  possible  done  to  aiil  him.  It  was  then  that  one  of  the  otlier 
oflQcers  condoled  with  him,  saying:  H'olonel,  this  is  too  bad.  It  is  too 
badr  And  it  was  then  that  the  gallant  Henry,  suffering  untold  agony 
and  barely  able  to  articulate,  whispered  simply: 

"  'It*s  nothing,  Jack.  It's  what  we  are  here  for,* 
"It  wa.s  long  before  he  recovered,  but  when  he  finally  returned  to 
active  service  he  carried  with  him  the  indelible  proofs  of  gallantry  and 
daring  in  actual  battle.  The  same  quiet  heroism  carried  him  through 
weeks  of  weary  battling  with  the  torturing  paugs  of  a  Porto  Iticau  fever, 
a  struggle  which  sapped  his  strength  and  wrung  his  sonl — after  which 
he  quietly  and  calmly  replied  to  his  j)hysician's  orders  to  leave  at  once: 
*No.    Here  I  stay,  where  I  have  been  sent.' 

BORN  AND  BRED  A  FIGHTER, 

'It  seems  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Indian  fighter  and  soldier 
should  have  as  his  birthplace  an  army  post  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
Western  frontier,  Fort  Smith,  Indian  Territory,  and  that  his  father, 
Major  William  t^eaton  Henry,  of  the  Third  United  States  Infantry, 
should  be  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  savages  at  that  time,  March  0,  1S39; 
and  it  is  also  appropriate  that  a  man  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
military  and  civil  Governor  of  a  foreign  territory  Avon  by  the  sword 
should  be  the  grandson  of  one  who  was  Vice-President  of  the  Unite<i 
States  and  twice  Governor  of  New  York  State,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  and 
also  grandson  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Judge  of  the  Su 
preme  Court,  Smith  Thompson. 

"He  w^ns  fortunate  enough  to  graduate  from  W^est  Point  at  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  assigned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  to 
the  First  United  States  Artillei-j',  and  served  with  distinction  in  that 
regiment  until  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Fortieth  Massachusetts  In- 
fantry in  the  full  of  18G3,  He  continued  throughout  the  war  with  that 
command,  being  present  at  many  of  the  most  important  battles." 


CHAPTER  XIX, 
THE  STORY  OF  PRIVATE  JOE  ERTZ. 


OSEPH  RRTZ,  private  in  the  Eleventh  United 
States  regulars,  is  a  typical  AuH»riean  sohlierj  full 
of  pluek  and  niCMlestj.  His  story  is  that  of  a 
man  in  one  of  the  humble  walks  of  life  ivho  is  as 
proud  of  Lis  countiy  as  the  greatest  General  in 
her  service.  When  the  call  came  he  answered, 
went  to  the  war,  and,  returning,  has  gone  back  to 
work  just  as  if  his  neighbors  did  not  look  upon  him 
as  a  hero.  Joe  was  given  up  for  dead  after  the 
troops  came  back  from  Porto  Rico,  There  was  no 
trace  of  him  otlier  than  thai  he  was  uuuibered  among  the  missing.  His 
comrades  said  that  he  had  been  killed  by  a  Spaniard.  Some  of  them 
had  seen  him  die.  None  had  witnessed  his  burial,  for  they  hurried  away 
from  liis  corpse  in  the  fighting.  The  days  passed  and  there  were  no 
tidings  of  Joe.  Summer  faded  into  Fall  and  the  chill  Winter  came. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  had  passed  and  Joe's  family  mourned  hiui 
as  dead.  Often  they  thought  of  him,  but  were  proud  in  their  grief  that 
he  had  died  for  his  country. 

It  was  a  bleak  afternoon  in  January,  the  snow  was  flying  and  the 
Ertz  family  were  seated  at  dinner,  that  is,  Joe's  sisters,  for  he  is  an 
orphan.  They  live  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  A  sister  was  speaking 
of  her  loved  brother:  "Oh,  that  Joe  could  be  here,"  she  said,  when  the 
door  opened  and  in  stepped  a  soldier.  Thinner  and  paler  than  when 
he  left  and  yet  with  the  same  light  in  his  eyes,  there  stood  Joe.  God 
had  given  him  back  from  the  dead.  He*  was  in  his  sisters'  arms,  while 
they  crie<l  and  laughed  and  cried  again  for  joy.  The  holiday  merry- 
making native  to  the  Germans  was  but  postponed  after  all,  and  there 
was  feasting  and  dancing  and  the  neighbors  came  with  their  congratu- 
lations, but  best  of  all  is  Joe*s  own  story  of  his  experiences. 

JOE'S  STORY. 

"Ton  see,"  said  Joe,  in  talking  it  over,  *^  am  not  a  great  hand  to 
writ^  but  I  did  send  a  letter  home  after  the  fight  and  I  had  got  out  of 
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the  hospxtalj  but  as  thinjrs  were,  in  some  way  or  other  they  didn't  get  it, 
and  so  it  was  quite  a  surfMse  to  my  folks  when  I  walked  in  upon  them. 

"Bom  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  My  father  was  a  soldier  for  the  Kaiser  and 
sang  'Der  Wacht  am  Rhein'  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Crown  Prince  in 
the  Franco-Prussian  War;  fought  all  through  it,  and  then  came  to  this 
country.  He  lived  in  Albany  when  I  was  born.  We  came  to  West 
Springfield  in  *90. 

''^'ow,  yon  »ee,  that  was  just  it.  I  was  set  thinking  about  this  war 
by  the  remembrance  of  what  my  father  did,  and  I  wanted  to  go.  Many 
a  night  I  hare  sat  on  the  brake,  atop  a  box  car,  thinking  it  over.  That's 
been  my  work  always,  braking  on  the  railroad.  I  was  a  little  while 
down  in  Arkansas,  but  after  that  I  came  back  to  Massachusetts  and 
worke<l  in  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Yard,  and  then  I 
came  here  and  was  running  on  the  Pittsfield  freight  from  Springfield 
west,  when  this  war  broke  out. 

^ut  I  am  afraid  that  Spaniard  has  given  me  something  that  will 
knock  me  out  from  any  freight  braking  hereafter.  I  don*t  suppose  I 
could  jump  a  car  now." 

mS  ENLISTMENT. 

Joe  puffed  away  silently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  resumed: 
*^ou  understand  that  T  hadn't  made  up  my  mind;  till  all  of  a  sudden 
my  chum,  here,  Burton  Smith,  started  for  New  York  City  with  the  pur- 
pose of  enlisting  in  the  regulars.    That  settled  it.    I  had  this  hand.** 

Here  Joe  held  up  his  right,  presenting  a  curious  foreshortening 
cf  palm  and  back,  evidence  of  an  old  injury.  Ue  nodded  to  my  inquiring 
glance. 

"Got  that  shackling  cars,"  he  said,  "when  the  jaws  came  together. 
I  thought  that  myybe  it  would  shut  me  out,  and  so  I  went  down  to 
Boston  to  see  Captain  Quinton,  Major  he  is  now,  I  understand. 

"Well,  the  Csiptain  just  laughed  at  me  when  I  showed  him  the 
hand. 

"'Crook  your  finger  all  right,  can*t  yonT  he  said.  I  showed  I 
could.  *Got  a  gocid  pull  on  \iV  'tflure,'  said  I.  Then  he  punched  me 
two  or  three  times  in  the  body  and  back.  *You'll  do,'  he  said.  That 
made  me  happy.  I  was  accepte*!,  wont  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  there 
was  enlisted  with  about  400  recruits  for  the  Eleventh  United  States 
Infantry.  W^e  were  sen*  South  to  Tampa,  Florida,  where  we  joined  the 
regiment. 
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"It  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  commauds  iu  the  service.  O:>louel  De  Rus- 
sey  was  in  command,  and  it  was  said  that  it  was  the  first  time  iu  more 
than  fourteen  years  that  the  whole  regiment  had  been  together.  There 
were  four  or  five  companies  from  Arizona;  some  had  been  down  in 
Arkansas  and  others  were  scattered  from  jtost  to  post,  some  in  New 
Mexico.  I  was  assigned  to  C<impany  F,  Captiiin  Emery,  lie  was  a  fine 
man.  What  I  liked  especially  was  the  way  in  which  he  looked  after 
his  men. 

•*\Vhy,  the  company  that  I  joined  hud  JS1,600  in  its  company  fund. 
AVe  bought  whatever  we  wanted  in  the  way  of  supplies. 

FOUGHT   IN  SKIRMISHES. 

"On  the  start  we  were  with  the  Third  United  States  Artillery 
and  the  Fifth  Cavalr>'.  I  got  to  Tampa  about  the  17th  of  July  and 
was  there  for  two  weeks.  Our  regiment  sailed  about  the  20th  or  30th 
and  wo  went  to  Porto  Kico. 

*'I  was  in  throe  skirmishes,  at  Yauco,  near  Ponce,  on  the  way  to 
Annasco,  and  at  Horaoguayras. 

"There  are  just  two  (renerals  that  1  believe  in  above  everybody 
else"  said  Joe  Ertz  with  emphasis.  "One  is  General  Miles.  He  was  a 
soldier.  I  wouldn't  allow  any  man  to  call  that  man  down  when  I  was 
present.  I  believe  we  owe  everything  to  him,  the  way  he  looked  after 
us.  He  was  a  man,  if  there  ever  was  one,  and  we  all  loved  him;  and 
the  other  was  General  Schwan,  who  eommnn^led  the  brigade  I  was  in 
after  Ave  lauded  in  Porto  IHco,  He  was  all  right  and  we  boys  liked 
him.  I  like<l  the  way  the  regular  oflicers  talked  to  us.  Our  Captain,  he 
put  everything  just  as  it  was  and  advised  us  for  what  was  our  own 
good.  He  told  us  what  we  had  to  expect,  and  put  it  that  way,  that  it 
made  no  difference  to  him,  but  if  we  didn't  obseiTe  the  regulations  we 
would  be  punished,  and  there  was  no  netnl  of  it  if  a  man  looked  after 
himself. 

*'\VeII,  after  we  landed  in  Porto  Rico  we  were  ordered  to  make 
an  advance  under  General  Schwan,  and  we  went  ahead.  Troop  A  of 
the  Third  Cavalry  led  the  way;  then  Companies  A  and  Cof  the  Eleventh 
as  advance  guard.  We  had  our  Hankers  out.  F  was  in  the  main  col- 
umn, while  G  of  the  Eleventh  had  the  wagon  train.  The  first  tnwps 
we  encountered  were  the  Spanish  volunteers.  We  struck  them  between 
midnight  and  dawn.  They  did  not  bother  as  ranch  and  we  soon 
drove  them,  following  up  rapidly,  but  next  we  ran  up  against  the 
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Alfonso  XIII.  Kegimeiit  of  Spanish  regulars,  and  they  gave  us  a  stiff 
light,  I  can  telJ  jou.  It  JasteU  for  fully  five  hours  and  it  was  no  child's 
play. 

"That  was  at  IToraogiiayras,  and  when  we  finally  drove  them  they 
retired  slowly,  giving  us  a  steady  running  fire  all  the  way.  Of  course, 
as  they  gave  back  they  uncovered  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  very 
soon  our  liue  passed  over  thenj  so  that  tliey  were  in  our  possession. 
Those  wounded  Spaniards  were  singing  out  ail  over  the  field,  *Aqua, 
much  aqua,'  in  a  way  you  couldn^t  resist, 

SPANISH  GRATITUDE. 


^  didn't  know  anything  about  Spanish,  but  our  Captain  told  ns 
that  it  was  water  they  wanted.  Pretty  soon  Colonel  De  Kussey  sent 
down  an  order  for  a  detail  from  the  companies  to  look  after  the  Spanish 
wounded,  and  Cai)tain  Emerj*  of  my  company  ordered  First  Sergeant 
Ruby  and  Sergeant  Jennings  to  take  n  sqnad  of  men  with  full  canteens 
to  go  to  their  relief.  I  was  one  of  the  detail.  My  canteen  was  full  and 
I  started  for  a  fellow  who  was  sitting  up  against  a  brace  for  his  back, 
lie  was  shot  through  the  body,  but  he  had  strength  enough  to  swing 
his  rifle,  as  I  very  soon  learned.  Me  was  not  a  very  large  man,  about 
130  pounds,  apparently.  All  Spaniards  looked  the  same  to  ns,  but  I 
wasn't  looking  for  trouble.  He  was  hollering  for  water  and  I  wanted 
to  give  him  some  from  my  canteen. 

"Now,  I  can't  talk  Spanish,  and  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  him 
understand  me,  but  I  did  what  I  thought  was  the  next  best  tiling.  I 
took  the  stopper  out  of  my  canteen  and  shook  it,  so  that  the  contents 
were  spilled,  and  he  could  see  what  I  intended.  1  had  only  the  best 
wishes  to  make  him  comfortable,  but  just  as  soon  as  I  came  up  to  him, 
before  it  was  possible  to  realize  his  intention,  he  clubbed  that  rifle  of 
his  and  swung  it  with  all  his  force  at  me. 

"It  crashed  against  my  abdomen.  I  fell  back' like  a  log,  ^ith  the 
senses  completely  knocked  out  of  me.  I  knew  no  more  after  that  until 
I  came  to  consciousness  hours  after  and  found  myself  in  an  old  deserted 
sugar  mill,  in  our  rear,  which  had  been  converted  into  a  field  hospital." 


AMERICAN  REVENGE. 

"What  became  of  the  Spaniard?"  said  I. 

**0h,"  said  Joe,  "our  First  Sergeant.  Ruby,  was  a  veteran, 
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seon  twentj-five  years  in  the  servk-e.  He  spoke  to  the  bojs.  They  An- 
isbed  hira  " 

"The  Spaniard?"  I  interpolated. 

Joe  gravely  nodded. 

"Thoy  thought  I  was  dead,  when  they  came  forme,  but  I  was  picked 
up  and  taken  back  to  the  hospital,  where,  seeing  some  signs  of  life  still 
left,  I  was  taken  care  of,  and  later  came  to  a  realization  where  I  wa*». 
From  there  after  the  fighting  was  ended  I  was  put  in  division  hospital^ 
and  for  weeks  I  lay  tliere  unable  to  move. 

"As  soon  as  I  was  able  I  sent  notice  to  the  folks  at  home,  but  it 
eeems  they  didn't  get  it,  and  by  and  by  I  suppose  the  story  was 
sent  home  how  I  was  struck  down  and  believe<l  to  have  been  picktxl  up 
for  dead.  I  began  to  get  better  in  the  hospital,  and  I  didn't  want  to  go 
home  then.  I  had  enlisted  for  three  years  and  I  liked  the  service  and 
I  liked  my  regiment.  I  wanted  to  see  it  through.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
Dr.  Wilcox,  our  Surgeon-Major,  I  do  not  believe  1  would  be  here  talking 
to  you.  Ah,  he  was  a  man;  no  contract  surgeon  about  him.  He  was  a 
regular,  brought  up  in  the  army,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  can  never  forget 
him  or  his  kindness  to  uie.  If  I  can  ever  serve  that  man  1  want  to  be 
able  to  do  it,"  he  said  with  striking  earnestness. 

"Well,"  continued  Joe,  **1  wanted  to  get  back  to  the  boys.  I  was 
feeling  first  rate  and  so  they  dischargetl  me  from  the  hospital  and  let 
me  go  back  to  the  company,  but  I  had  to  go  to  the  doctor  to  be  trussed 
up,  I  was  doing  my  duty  regularly,  however,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
1  had  been  off  for  thirty-six  hours  on  provost  guard  with  my  company. 
I  had  just  come  off  when  I  got  word  that  the  doctor  wanted  to  see  me. 
I  went  at  once  to  his  quarters,  and  he  said:  'Ertz,  1  have  got  your 
discharge  here.*  Well,  sir,  you  could  have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather. 

"  'Major,'  says  I,  *I  don't  want  to  be  discharged.  I  am  all  right,  I 
am  doing  duty,  I  had  rather  stay  here.'  *TJut  how  can  yon?'  said  he.  'I 
cannot  always  be  here  to  strap  you  up,  and  who  will  do  it  for  you? 
You  will  have  to  give  up  all  further  service,'  said  he.  I  saw  it  then, 
and  I  tell  you,  air,  that  there  never  was  a  sorrier  day  to  me  than  when 
I  had  to  leave  the  old  regiment. 


HIS  DISCHARGE. 

*'I  was  discharged  at  Mayagnez,  January  1,  1S99,  as  you  can  see." 
Joe  went  down  into  the  recesses  of  his  Inner  consciousness  and 
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produced  bis  United  States  pocket  army  regulations.    There  at  the  end 
was  his  record  clear: 

"Joseph  G.  Ertz.— Eulisted  July  1,  1890,  for  three  years,  first 
enlistment.  In  the  euj^agenient  near  llomsuraras,  Porto  Kico,  Au}»ust 
10,  1898.  The  Porto  Rican  ex[»edition  from  July  23,  1898/to  January 
1,  1899,  serving  during  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  Dis-i 
charged  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  on  certificate  of  disability,  January 
1,  1899.^ 

"I  never  applied  for  that,"  he  said  sadly.    "It  was  in  the  doctor's 
hands  three  days  before  he  gave  it  to  me.    He  knew. 

■ 
THE  HOMECOMLNG. 

"So  then  I  came  home,  and  then  when  I  walked  in  upon  them  all 
here  I  surprised  them,  as  I  say.    They  had  heard  nothing  from  me  for    . 
so  long.    My  father  is  dead,  and  I  have  been  making  my  home  with  myB 
sisters  here  in  West  Springfield.    They  believed  that  I  must  have  died 
in  the  service.    You  see  that  there  was  no  report  from  me,  and  I  went 
directly  from  the  hospital  back  to  duty  with  my  company." 


e 
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A  long  reach,  but  his  anus  are  equal  to  the  emergencj.— Boston  Olobe. 


CHAPTER  XX 


BATTLE  OF  MALATE. 


FIRST  LAXD  FIGHT  IN  TUE  PHILIPPINES— A  MIDNIGHT  AT- 
TACK DURING  A  HEAVY  STORM— HEROISM  OF  A 

CHAPLAIN. 


MERICAN  troops  in  the  PhiHppiuefl  received  tbeir  first 
baptism  of  fire  in  the  trenches  nt  MaJate  on  the  night  of 
July  31,  181)8. 

From  the  time  of  landing  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Camp  Dewey,  the  brij^adt*  rommandeil 
by  General  Francis  V.  Greene  was  the  focus  of 
tlie  active  land  campaign.  On  Friday  morning, 
July  20th,  a  battalion  consisting  of  the  First 
Colorado,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy,  with 
four  guns  of  the  Utah  Battery,  commanded  by 
Oaptain  Young,  grandson  of  the  Mormon  prophet,  occupied  the  Une 
fifty  yards  in  advance  of  the  insurgents  between  the  beach  and  Camino 
Real,  and  1,300  yards  from  a  formidable  earthwork  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Malate,  the  foreign  residential  quarter  of  Manila.  Aft^ 
sixteen  hours  of  continuous  labor  the  worit  of  intrenrhment  was  com- 
pleted, the  enemy  not  firing  a  shot  until  the  Americans  indulged  in 
sbarpshooting. 

The  American  trenches  were  thrown  forward  to  displace  the  in- 
surgents, who  were  considered  untrustworthy.  They  extended  from 
the  beach  half  a  mile  toward  Pasay,  where  General  Norial's  headquar- 
ters were  located.  All  was  quiet  on  Saturday  and  on  Sunday,  until 
late  at  night,  when  the  Spaniar4ls  attacked  the  American  intrench- 
meuts  with  a  severe  enfilading  fire. 

Between  the  American  extreme  right  and  the  insurgent  barracks 
at  Pasay  was  about  half  a  mile  of  bamboo  swamp  interspersed  with 
mango  trees,  which  the  insurgents  "were  supposed  to  cover,  and  had 
covered  theretofore. 

fbere  had  been  some  desultory  firing  from  the  insurgent  guns,  to 
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Mliich  the  Spaniards  replied  at  intervals,  the  insurgents  then  retiring 
lu  Pasay,  leaving  the  American  right  uncovered. 

Colonel  Hawkins,  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  had  thrown  three  com- 
panies^D,  E,  and  K — outside  the  trenches  to  cover  the  right  of  Com- 
panies A,  IT.  C  and  E,  which  held^the  trenches  down  to  the  bcaclt^ 
with  Utah's  Company  B  lying  a8  a  reserve  back  along  Caraino  Reel  to 
ward  Camp  Dewey. 

A  tropical  storm  was  rajjinj^  at  the  time,  the  lightning  flashing,  the 
thunder  roai'ing  and  the  raiu  falling  in  torrents.  Intense  darkness 
reigned,  which  concealed  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  while  the 
noise  of  the  elements  prevented  them  from  being  heard  and  even 
drowned  the  sounds  of  the  firing  later  on. 

At  11-^0  o'clock  the  Spanish  front  opene<l  fire  on  the  Amejican 
right,  drawing  the  Pennsylvanians'  fire  outside  the  trenches,  thus  get- 
ting their  position.  Thence  from  the  dense  bamboo  thicket,  250  yards 
to  the  American  right,  there  blazed  the  fire  of  2,(U)U  Mausers,  while 
the  Malate  batteries  sent  shrapnel  shrieldng  in  upon  the  American 
works,  and  from  the  front  came  the  gulling  fire  of  Xordenfelds. 

While  the  Spaniards  swept  Omiino  Real  the  insurgent  batteries  on 
the  Pasay  side  remained  ominously  silent,  protected  by  the  thickets  and 
covered  by  darkness. 

The  SpaniaiHls  attempted  to  rush  on  the  American  right  The  plan 
apparently  was  to  double  troops  up  on  the  beach  and  sweep  across  the 
flats  onto  the  camp. 

Company  D,  of  the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  cut  ofiF  from 
the  main  body,  fought  its  way  back.  The  Spaniards  repeatedly  ad- 
vanc(Kl  within  sixty  yards  of  the  American  intrenchments,  but  fell  back 
before  the  steady  fire  of  the  volunteers. 

A  shell  from  Malate  burst  one  of  the  Utah  guns,  and  the  volunteer 
battery's  position  rapidly  was  becoming  untenable  when  Colonel  Haw- 
kins dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  camp  for  re-enforcements.  He  struck 
the  Third  Artillery. 

Major  0*Hart,  without  awaiting  orders,  hurried  two  batteries  into 
action  as  infantry  to  the  trenches.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  had  four 
rounds  per  man  when  succoreil.  Major  O'Hart  sent  information  to 
(ieneral  Greene. 

General  Greene  called  Camp  Dewey  to  arms  and  dispatched  the 
California  and  Colorado  regiments  to  the  assistance  of  those  under  fire. 

By  this  time  the  tiring,  heavy  and  vontinuous,  vastly  different  from 
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the  usual  outpost  hIumiUujj;  o(  Ihe  Spaniards  and  natives,  had  aroused 
the  tamp,  aud  the  call  to  arms  was  soundt'd  at  midnight. 

The  First  Battalion  of  the  First  California  Volunteers,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  roniaiuinp  battalions,  marched  to  the  front  cheering:.  They 
crossed  the  mnddj  fieUI.s  in  the  pitiless  rain.  Going  down  Camino  Real 
they  met  insurgents  running  away,  firing  as  they  ran.  The  California 
First  Battalion  was  thrown  immediately  forward  in  the  trenches,  and 
the  Krag-Jor^'ensen  rides  of  the  regulars  began  their  deadly  work. 

The  Second  California  Battalion  deployed  to  the  right,  holding  the 
line  to  Pasay,  the  Third  being  in  reserve,  with  the  Colorado  men  in  the 
rear. 

Not  one  insurgent  was  found  in  the  tn'nches. 

For  three  hours  the  Spaniards  maintained  a  galling  enfilading  fire, 
but  they  shot  high,  making  a  veritable  hell  of  the  second  line  of  in- 
trenchments,  held  by  the  Second  California  Battalion. 

The  Spanish  fire  gradually  slackened  t(»ward  morning.  At  day- 
light the  garrison  retired  behind  sandbag  iutrenuhmeuts  at  Malate. 
Only  the  sharj)  bark  of  the  rilles  of  the  American  shan)shooters  picking 
off  the  SpaniaiHls  was  lieard  ocrasionally.  That  ceased  after  sunrise, 
when  the  weary  troops  were  relieved  and  the  recovery  of  the  dead  began. 

The  Spaniards  carricil  off  their  dead  as  they  retreated.  None  was 
found  on  the  field,  but  tlieir  loss  was  300  killed  and  1,000  wounded, 
while  the  Americans  lost  but  10  killed  and  38  wounded.  The  ground 
over  which  the  Spaniards  charged  was  clotted  with  Spanish  blood.  The 
attacking  force  uuml)er(Hl  3,000  men. 

The  Astor  Battery  did  not  go  into  action,  as  its  gun  cartridges 
were  damaged  in  transfer  from  transports  to  the  beach.  The  men  were 
compelled  to  lie  in  camp  and  fume  while  the  fighting  proceeded. 

The  insurgents  rendered  no  assistance,  but  retreated  on  the  first 
shot.  It  is  i)elieved  that  Ceneral  Aguinaldo,  aware  of  the  Sjjanish  in- 
tentions, moved  his  men  away. 

On  August  1st  the  Spaniards  made  two  weak  attacks,  but  were 
easily  repulsed.  On  August  2d  they  made  another  attack,  when  one 
was  killed  and  eleven  wotinded. 

Following  these  engagements  efforta  were  made  to  seciye  the  sur- 
render of  Manila  without  further  bloodshed.  Knowing  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Archbishop  of  Manila  was  paramount,  Father  William  D. 
McKinnon,  Chaplain  of  the  Fii'st  California,  sought  an  interview  with 
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lim  through  the  medium  of  the  Belgian  Consul,  and  in  keeping  his  ap- 
pointment displayed  the  qualities  of  a  hero. 

Several  engagements  made  with  the  Consul  to  carry  Father  Mc- 
Kinnon  across  the  bay  in  a  launch  were  not  kept,  and  finally'  the  Con- 
Bul  intimated  that  he  would  meet  the  father  on  the  Malate  lines,  show- 
ing the  Belgian  flag  to  indicate  where  to  cross. 

Father  McKinucm  was  on  hand,  but  the  flag  was  not  shown.  He 
Avent  fon\'ard,  however,  and  as  he  walked  along  the  beach  the  Spaniard!* 
opened  tire  on  hiui,  but  he  was  uninjured,  although  one  bullet  passed 
through  his  clothes. 

The  priest  walked  bravely  forward  and  was  met  by  two  Captains, 
who  escorted  him  to  Malate  forti-ess.  Father  McKinnon,  not  speaking 
Spanish,  communicated  with  them  in  Latin,  and  was  escorted  to  Arch- 
bishop Mozaleda's  palace,  where  he  was  received  cordially. 

The  Archbisliop  stated  that  he  was  and  always  had  been  anxious 
for  the  restoration  of  i>eace  and  would  do  41II  in  his  power  to  secure  a 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Tie  did  not  think  Manila  would  be  surrendered 
without  a  fight.  The  Spaniards  in  the  city  were  starving,  but  never- 
theless he  expected  General  Jaudenes  to  make  a  last  desperate  effort* 

The  Archbishop  denied  most  emphatically  the  authorship  of  a  cir- 
cular ascribed  to  him  exhorting  Spaniards  to  resist  the  Yankee  invaders 
to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  As  a  man  of  God  he  siiid  he  could  not  have 
given  utterance  to  such  sentiments,  and  that  he  always  had  been  an 
apostle  of  peace. 

He  said  the  Spanish  flag  still  flew,  and  if  the  Americans  wanted  the 
dty  they  must  capture  it. 

After  this  interview  Father  McKinnon,  in  his  carriage,  was  driven 
along  Luneta  and  escorted  ncross  the  lines  by  Spanish  officers,  Tiiia 
incident  closed  all  attempts  to  secure  peace  without  further  bloodsht'd, 
and  General  Merritt  and  Admii'ai  Dewey  prepai'ed  to  take  Manila  by 
force. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

MERKITT'S  VICTORY  AT  MANILA. 

COMBINED  LAND  AND  SEA  ATTACK  WHICH  RESULTED  IN 
THE  SURRENDER  OF  THE  miLlPPINE  CAPITAL. 

EWSPAPERS  of  Manila  on  August  5tb  published 
news  that  CaptainOtMu^rul  Augu8li  had  buen 
superseded  by  Seguiido  Cabo  don  Fermi n  Jaude- 
nes  Alvarez,  and  referred  in  terms  of  contempt 
to  the  Yankees. 

On  Au^^ust  7th  Admiral  Dewey  and  General 
Merritt,  ai-ting  jointly,  notified  General  Jaudenes 
that  they  might  attack  the  city  f<»rty-eight  hours 
after  the  receipt  of  their  note  to  him,  and  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  remove  all  nonconv 
biitants.  This  joint  notification  was  carried  by 
Lieutenant  Armitage,  of  ller  Majesty's  «hip  Immortalite. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent  by  General  Merritt  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey  to  General  Jaudenes: 
'^To  the  General-in-Cliief  Commanding  the  Spanish  forces  at  Manila: 

**Sir:  We  have  the  honor  to  notify  Your  Excellency  that  opera- 
tions of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  against  the  de- 
fenses of  Manila  may  begin  at  any  tinje  after  the  expiration  of  forty- 
eight  hours  from  the  receipt  by  you  of  this  communication,  or  sooner 
if  made  necessary  by  attack  on  your  part. 

"This  notice  is  given  to  afiford  you  an  opportunity  to  remove  all 
noncombatants  from  the  city.    Y'ours  respectfully, 


"Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 


C-i^^'^:^*^^-^       .^C-^ 


"Rear  Admiral  U.  8.  N,,  Commanding." 
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To  this  letter  General  Jaudenes  replied  as  follows: 

"Maniln,  August  7th. — Gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  your 
eicelloncies  that  at  12:30  to-day  I  received  the  notice  with  which  you 
favored  mc,  that  after  forty-ei|^ht  hours  have  elapsed  you  may  begin 
operations  against  this  fortified  city,  or  at  nn  earlier  hour  if  the  forces 
under  your  command  are  attacked  by  mine. 

"As  your  notice  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  providing  safety  for 
nonconibataiits,  I  give  thanks  to  your  excellencies  for  tbe  huniaue 
sentiments  you  show,  and  state  that  finding  myself  surrounded  by  in- 
surrectionary forces,  1  am  willuuit  a  jdace  of  refuge  for  tlie  increased 
number  of  wounded,  sick,  women  and  diildren  now  lodged  within  these 
walls.    Respectfully,  and  kissing  the  hands  of  your  excellencies, 

"FEROiy  JAUDKNES." 

Foreign  warships  with  refugees  were  moved  out  of  the  harbor  on 
the  morning  of  August  9tli.  A  small  party  of  foreigners,  chiefly  British, 
remained  in  the  suburban  port. 

The  Concord  and  l*etrel  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  so  as  to 
prevent  any  vessels  escaping,  but  no  action  occurred  until  August  13th, 
the  delay  being  to  allow  the  American  troops  to  extend  their  front 
on  the  right  of  the  line. 

Xotwilhstunding  llie  fact  that  the  Spanish  made  a  serious  resist- 
ance against  the  advance  of  the  right  wing  of  the  American  force,  it 
could  not  have  been  diflicult  to  foresee  that  a  surrender  would  follow 
a  display  by  the  laud  forces  to  satisfy  Spanish  honor,  nor  has  it  been 
a  well-kept  secret  that  the  CaptaiuGeneral  practically  suggested  the 
manner  in  which  the  American  troops  should  advance  to  prevent  loss 
of  life  on  both  sides.  At  first  it  was  not  intended  to  attack  the 
trenches,  but  qtiietly  to  advance  after  the  bombardment  had  ceased. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  programme  was  changed  and 
orders  were  issued  for  the  laud  battery  to  open  fire  simultaneously 
with  the  lleet,  and  for  an  advance  to  be  made  as  soon  as  it  was  con- 
Bidered  practicable  to  assault  the  Spanish  trenches.  The  reason  for 
this  change  of  plan  is  not  yet  apparent,  but  considerable  loss  of  life 
resulted. 

Genera!  Anderson  placed  his  division,  according  to  directions  from 
General  MeiTitt  There  were  eight  battalions  of  the  First  Brigade 
under  General  McArthur  in  the  fighting  line  on  the  right,  with  three 
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battalions  in  reserve,  while  seven  battalions  of  the  Seconil  Brigade,  un- 
der General  Greene,  were  in  the  trenches  acroHs  the  Calle  road  to  the 
seashore,  three  others  fonniuj^  a  reserve. 

The  troops  It'ft  the  camp  at  0:30  in  a  Iieavy  thunderstorm.  I^hey 
carried  300  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  and  two  days*  cooked 
rations. 

Shortly  after  8:45  the  fleet  got  under  way  with  flajrp  mastheaded. 
At  9  o'clock  the  Olynipia  led  the  way,  attended  by  the  Haleigh  and  the 
Petrel,  while  the  Calloa,  under  Lieutenant  Tappan,  and  the  launch 
Barcolo  crejjt  close  inshore  in  the  heavy  breakera. 

Perfect  quiet  prevailed  in  the  lines  on  both  sides  as  the  preat  ships 
cleared  for  action,  silently  advanced,  sometimes  hidden  by  rain  squalls. 
The  Monterey,  with  the  Baltimore,  Charleston  and  Boston,  formed  the 
reserve. 

At  9:35  a  sudden  cloud  of  smoke,  green  and  white  against  the 
etormy  sky,  completely  hid  the.Olympia,  a  shell  screametl  across  two 
miles  of  turbulent  water  nnd  bui*st  near  the  Spanish  fort  at  Malate  8an 
Antonio  de  Abad.  Then  the  Petrel  and  Raleij^h  and  the  active  little 
Calloa  opened  a  rapid  fire  directed  toward  the  shore  end  of  the  in- 
trenchments.  In  the  heavy  rain  it  was  dillicult  to  judge  the  range,  and 
the  shots  at  first  fell  short,  but  the  fire  soon  became  accurate  and  shells 
rendered  the  fort  untenable,  while  the  four  guns  of  the  Utah  battery 
made  excellent  practice  of  the  earthworks  and  swamp  to  the  east  of 
the  fort.    The  Spaniards  rejdicd  witli  a  few  shells. 

Less  than  half  an  hour  aft(»r  the  bunibardnient  began  General 
Greene  decided  that  it  was  possible  to  advance,  although  the  signals  to 
cease  firing  were  disregarded  by  the  fleet,  being  probably  invisible  on 
account  of  the  rain.  Thereupon  six  compnnies  of  the  Colorado  regiment 
leaped  over  their  breastworks,  dashed  into  the  swamp  and  began  volley 
firing  from  the  partial  shelter  of  low  hedges  within  300  yards  of  the 
Spanish  lines.  A  few  moments  later  the  remaining  six  companies 
moved  along  the  seashore,  somewhat  covered  by  a  sand  ridge  formed 
by  an  inlet  under  the  outworks  of  the  fort,  and  at  11  o'clock  occupied 
this  formidable  stronghold   without   loss. 

McCoy  hauled  down  the  Spanish  flag  and  raised  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  amid  wild  cheers  along  the  line. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet,  observing  the  uiovement  of  the  troops  along 
the  beach,  withheld  its  fire.  The  bombardment  had  lasted  exactly  an 
hour  and  a  halt.    An  hour  later  General  Greene  and  his  stafl:  proceeded 
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flloD^  the  bfafb,  still  under  a  hot  iufantry  fire  from  the  right,  where 
the  Kighteentb  IJegiihirs  and  the  Third  Kegular  ArtiHery  were  en- 
gaging the  enemy,  and  directed  the  moTemeut  for  an  advance  into 
Alalate,  The  vicinity  of  the  fort  was  uncomfortable  on  account  of 
numbers  of  sharpshooters  in  the  buildings  on  both  sides,  200  yards 
distant.  The  forward  movement  was  tht-refore  hastened,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  outskirts  of  the  suburb  were  well  occupied  and  the  sharp- 
shooters were  driven  away. 

As  the  Californians  under  Colonel  Smith  came  up  the  beach  their 
band  played  the  national  nir,  accompanied  by  the  whislling  of  Mauser 
bullets,  and  during  the  sharpshooting  continued  to  encourage  the  men 
with  inspiring  music.  Each  regiment  carried  its  colors  into  action. 
There  was  considerable  street  fighting  in  the  suburbs  of  Malate  and 
Ermita,  but  the  battalion  of  Californians  pushed  into  the  Luneta,  a 
popular  promenade  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  moat  of  the  cita- 
del. Then  the  white  flag  was  hoisled  a(  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
walled  town.  General  Greene,  with  a  few  members  of  lus  staff,  galloped 
along  the  Lunetn,  under  a  sharp  scattering  fire  from  the  houses  near 
(he  beach  and  parleyed  with  an  oflicer,  who  directed  him  along  to  the 
gate,  further  east. 

At  this  moment  the  Spanish  forces,  retreating  from  Santa  Ana, 
rarae  into  view,  fully  2,000  strong,  followed  by  insurgents  who  liad 
eluded  General  McArthur's  troops,  and  now  opened  fire  for  a  brief 
period.  The  situation  was  awkward  if  not  critical,  both  sides  being 
sliglitl}-  suspicious  of  treachery.  The  Kpnnish  troops  lining  the  citadel 
ramparts,  observing  the  insurgents'  action,  opened  fire  on  the  Cali- 
fornians, killing  one  and  wounding  three.  The  confusion,  however, 
soon  ceased  by  the  advance  of  the  retreating  Spaniards  to  the  espla- 
nade, when  General  Greene  ordered  them  to  enter  the  citadel. 

Soon  a  letter  was  brought  from  the  Captain-General  requesting  the 
commander  of  the  troops  to  meet  him  for  consultation. 

General  Greene  immediately  entered  with  Adjutant-General  Bates. 
Meanwhile,  according  to  arrangement,  the  moment  the  white  flag  was 
shown  General  Merritt,  who  occupied  the  steamer  Zafiro  as  temporary 
corps  headquarters,  sent  General  Whittier,  with  Flag  Lieutenant 
Brumby,  ashore  to  meet  the  Captain-General  and  discuss  tirst  a  plan 
of  capitulation.  General  Whittier  found  the  officials  much  startled  by 
the  news  that  the  attack  was  still  vigorously  continuing  along  the 
whole  line,  the  American  troops  even  threatening  th    citadel. 
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All  available  Spanish  troops  were  immediately  massed  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  palace,  awaiting  tlie  siucossion  of  events,  concerning  which 
a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  was  evident. 

General  Merritt  entered  wit!»  his  HtafT  at  3  o'clock.  The  situation 
was  then  better  understood,  and  a  conference  with  General  Jaudenes 
was  held.    The  terms  agreed  on  may  be  outlined  a«  follows: 

"An  agreement  for  the  capitulation  of  the  PhilippineK. 

"A  provision  for  dinarniing  tlie  men  who  remain  organized  under 
the  command  of  their  oHicers,  no  parolt*  being  exacted. 

*'Neces«ary  supplies  to  be  furnished  from  the  captured  treasury 
funds,  any  possible  deficiency  being  made  good  by  the  Americans. 

"The  safety  of  life  and  property  of  the  fcipanish  soldiers  and  citizens 
to  be  gtiarantced  as  far  as  possible. 

"The  question  of  transporting  the  troops  to  Spain  to  be  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  Washin<;lon  government,  and  that  of  returning 
their  arms  to  the  soldiers  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  (ieneral  Merritt. 

'<Banks  and  similar  institutions  to  continue  operations  under  exist- 
ing regulations,  unless  these  are  changed  by  the  United  States  authori- 
ties." 

The  terms  of  capitulation  were  formally  signed  by  the  American 
commanders,  General  Greene,  Colonel  AVhittier,  Colonel  Crowder  and 
Captain  Lawbecton,  and  the  Spanish  commanders,  Colonels  San  Jose 
Maria  Laguen,  Felin  Don  Carlos  Keye  and  General  Don  Nicholas  de  la 
Pena  y  Cuellas. 

Lieutenant  Brumby,  of  the  flagship  Olympia,  immediately  after  the 
terms  of  capituhition  had  been  signed,  hurried  off  to  lower  the  Spanish 
flag — in  reality  to  lower  all  Spain's  flags  in  the  Philipjjines  by  taking 
down  one'    He  was  accompanied  by  two  signal  men  from  the  Olympia. 

This  little  party  foiuid  its  way  after  great  difficulty  into  Foit  San- 
tiago in  the  northern  portion  of  the  walled  city. 

There  a  large  Spanish  flag  was  flying.  Grouped  about  it  were  many 
Spanish  officers.  Drumby's  presence  thei-e  in  the  victorious  uniform 
attracted  a  crowd  from  the  streets. 

They  hissed  as  he  approached  to  haul  down  the  flag.  Then  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  rose  in  place  of  the  other. 

Many  of  those  present  wept  bitterly  as  the  flag  of  the  victorious 
stranger  climbed  into  place  above  the  fort. 

Fearing  that    the  crowd  might  lower  "Old    Glory,"  Lieutenant 
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Brumby  asked  an  American  infantry  officer  to  move  up  a  detachment 
to  guard  it.    Fortunately,  he  met  a  company  coming  up  with  a  band. 

The  infantrymen  presented  arms  and  the  band  played  "The  Star- 
Span^^led  Banner,"  which  lent  some  eclat  to  the  ceremony. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  was  disgraceful  after  the  capitulation. 
The  gunboat  Cebu  was  bn»ught  down  the  river,  with  the  Spanish  Hag 
flying,  and  was  set  on  fire  at  the  mouth  of  the  passage.  A  party  of 
Americans  boarded  anti  hoisted  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  They  trie<l  fruit- 
lessly to  save  three  launclies  and  several  boats,  whicli  were  also  de- 
stroyed. 

Our  troops  quietly  occupied  the  city  on  both  sides  of  the  Pasig, 
sleeping  in  the  streets  throughout  the  night  of  August  liJth,  which  was 
a  wet  one  and  made  the  strange  conditions  doubly  disagreeable. 

Yet  the  conduct  of  the  American  troops  was  beyond  praise.  It 
was  simply  admirable.  They  fraternized  good-humoredly  with  the 
Spaniards  and  natives, 

A  group  of  regulars  squatted  in  Eseolta  street,  one  of  the  priu- 
eipal  thoroughfares,  edifying  the  great  crowd  which  had  formed  about 
them  with  tuneful  plantation  ditties. 

Our  ships  which  were  engaged  cruised  freely  at  dead  low  water 
inside  a  line  which,  on  a  British  admiralty  chart,  is  marked  "three 
fathoms,''  although  the  Olympia  was  drawing  twenty-four  feet.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  her  navigator,  Lieutenant  Calkins,  during  her  stay  here, 
carefully  surveyed  the  water  along  the  city  fi'ont. 

The  Callao  went  within  rifle  range  while  covering  the  flank  of  the 
troops  as  they  advanced.  The  services  of  Lieutenant  Tnppan,  who  is 
her  commander,  will  doubtless  receive  special  mention  in  future. 

The  Monterey  was  not  called  upon  to  try  her  guns,  but  undoubt- 
edly her  presence  and  the  boldness  with  which  she  was  navigated 
within  easy  range  of  the  city,  had  considerable  inllueuce  on  the  Span- 
iards in  their  decision  to  capitulate. 

As  the  fleet  had  raked  tlie  position  at  Malate,  the  Colorndos,  sup- 
ported by  tlie  Eighteenth  Kegiment  and  the  Utah  Battery,  swept  it  with. 
the  deadliest  of  fires. 

General  Oreene,  with  the  left  wing,  swept  along  upon  the  trenches 
before  Malate.  General  McArthur  led  the  right  wing,  with  the  Astor 
Battery,  which  took  up  a  position  on  the  right  of  the  Pasig,  and  did 
gallant  work. 

An  instance  of  this  was  when  a  Spanish  blockhouse  was  carried 
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by  men  using  (bcir  revolvers.    The  only  rapid-fire  gun  in  the  line  wi 
ttilenced  by  this  gallant  advance. 

Three  men  of  the  Aster  Battery  were  killed. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  was  done  at  a  point  on  the  right 
wing  where  the  guus  of  the  fleet  uu<ler  Dewey  could  give  no  asKistanco, 

The  Spaniards  fell  back  before  the  charging  Colora<loans,  ,who  fol- 
lowed them  closely,  giving  them  no  rest  until  the  position  was  ours  and 
the  American  flag  was  raised  by  the  Californians,  who  had  been 
charging  with  the  Coloradoana. 

The  Californians,  who  were  subjected  to  o  galling  fire  from  Span- 
ish sharpshooters  in  houses  on  the  right,  moved  past  the  Coloradoana 
into  the  suburb  of  Enuita,  where  Company  L,  which  was  leadiug,  en- 
gaged in  a  hot  fight  along  Calle  Keal,  where  the  Spaniards  had  erected 
barricades. 

Once  Calle  Real  was  cleared,  the  attack  was  virtually  over.  About 
noon  a  white  flag  was  floating  over  the  city  walls.  Tiie  (\alifornians 
advanced  at  a  double  quick  across  Luneta  as  General  Greene  and  his 
staff  arrived  to  receive  the  surrender. 

By  sonie  error,  Avhih^  the  troops  were  standing  at  rest,  Spaniards 
iu  the  walled  city  fired,  fatally  wounding  Privates  Duusoupe  and  Lamer- 
son,  of  the  Californians. 

Our  casunlties  were  eight  kilknl  and  f«»rty  wounded. 

Tlie  Spanish  loss  is  estimated  at  120  to  000  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Americans  took  11,000  prisoners,  7,000  being  Spanish  regulars; 
20,000  Manser  rifles,  3,000  llemingtons,  eighteen  modern  cannon  and 
many  of  the  obsolete  pattern. 

Following  the  victory  General  Merritt  issued  the  following  bulle- 
tin to  his  troops.  It  was  also  translated  into  Spanish  and  posted  where 
the  Spaniards  and  natives  could  see  it: 

"In  view  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  under  which  this  army 
is  operating,  its  commanding  General  desires  to  acquaint  the  officers 
and  men  with  the  expectations  he  entertains  as  to  their  conduct, 

"You  are  assembled  on  a  foieign  soil,  situateil  within  the  western 
confines  of  a  vast  ocean,  separating  you  from  your  native  land.  You 
have  come  not  as  despoilers  or  oppressors,  but  simply  as  the  instrument 
of  a  strong,  free  government,  whose  purposes  are  beneficent,  and  which 
declared  itself  in  this  war  champion  of  those  oppressed  by  Spanish  mis- 
rule. 

"It  is  therefore  the  intention  of  this  order  to  appeal  directly  to  your 
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pride  id  your  position  as  representatives  of  the  higli  civilization,  in 
the  hope  and  with  the  firm  cunvii'tion  that  you  will  so  conduct  your- 
selves in  your  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  as  to 
convince  them  of  the  lofty  nature  of  the  mission  you  have  come  to 
execute. 

"It  is  not  believed  any  acts  of  pillage,  rapine  or  violence  will  be 
committed  by  soldiers  or  others  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States, 
but  should  there  be  persons  with  this  command  who  jirove  themselves 
unworthy  of  this  cunfidence,  their  acts  will  be  considered  not  only  as 
crimes  against  the  sufferers,  but  as  direct  insults  to  the  United  States 
flag  and  be  punished  on  the  spot  with  the  maximum  penalty  known  to 
military  law," 

The  American  troops  observed  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  this  docu- 
ment. 


GENERAL  MEliRIirS  STORY  OF  THE  BATTLE. 

General  Wesley  Merritt  tells  of  the  fall  of  Manila  in  the  following 
report  made  to  the  War  Department.  It  is  dated  on  board  the  trans- 
port China,  August  31st.  After  pivinj^  briefly  the  story  of  his  em- 
barkation and  arrival  at  ^lanila  and  the  disposition  of  the  troops  there 
he  says: 

"As  General  Aguinaldo  did  not  visit  me  on  ray  arrival  nor  offer 
his  services  as  a  subordinate  military  leader,  and  as  my  instructions 
from  the  President  fully  contemplated  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  the  American  land  forces,  and  stated  that  'the  powers  of  the  mili- 
tary occupant  are  absolute  and  supreme  and  immediately  operate 
upon  "the  political  condition  of  the  inhabitants/  I  did  not  consider  it 
wise  to  hold  any  direct  communication  with  the  insurgent  leader  until 
I  should  be  in  possession  of  the  City  of  Manila,  especially  as  I  would 
not  until  then  be  in  a  position  to  issue  a  proclamation  and  enforce  my 
authority,  in  the  event  that  his  pretensions  should  clash  with  my 
designs. 

"For  these  reasons  the  preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  city  were 
pressed  and  military  operations  conducted  without  reference  to  the 
situation  of  the  insurp^ent  forces.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  was 
subsequently  fully  established  by  the  fact  that  when  the  troops  of  my 
command  caiiied  the  Spanish  intrenchments,  extendinj;  from  the  sea 
to  the  Pasay  road  on  the  extreme  Spauish  right,  we  were  under  no 
obligations,  by  prearranged  plans  of  mutual  attack,  to  turn  to  the 
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right  and  dear  the  front  still  held  against  the  insurgents,  but  were  able 
to  move  forward  at  once  and  occupy  the  city  and  suburbs. 

"The  difficulty  in  gaining  an  avenue  of  approach  to  the  Spanish 
line  lay  in  the  fact  of  my  disinclination  to  ask  General  Aguinaldo  to 
withdraw  from  the  beach  and  the  'Calle  Ueal,'  so  that  General  Greene 
could  move  forward.  Tliis  was  overcome  by  instructions  to  Genei^al 
Greene  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  insurgent  brigade  commander  in 
his  immediate  vicinity  to  move  to  the  right  and  allmv  the  American 
forces  unobstructed  control  of  the  roads  in  their  immediate  front.  No 
objection  was  made,  and  accordingly  General  Greene's  brigade  threw 
forward  a  heavy  outpost  line  on  the  *Calle  Ueal'  and  the  beach  and  con- 
structed a  trench,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  guns  of  the  Utah  Batteries 
was  placed. 

"The  Spanish,  observing  this  activity  on  our  part,  made  a  very 
sharp  attack  with  infantry  and  artillery  on  the  night  of  July  31.  The 
behavior  of  our  troops  during  tins  night  attack  was  all  that  could-be 
desired,  and  I  have,  in  cablegrams  to  the  War  Department,  taken  oc- 
casion to  commend  by  name  those  who  deserve  special  mention  for 
good  conduct  in  the  affair.  Our  position  was  extended  and  strength- 
ened after  this  and  resisted  successfully  repeated  night  attacks,  our 
forces  sufferings  however,  considerable  loss  in  wounded  and  killed,  while 
the  losses  of  the  enemy,  owing  to  the  darkness,  could  not  be  ascertained. 

"Upon  the  assembly  of  MacArthur's  brigade  in  support  of  Greene's 
I  had  about  8,500  men  in  position  to  attack,  and  T  deemed  the  time  had 
come  for  final  action.  Un<ler  date  of  .Vngust  fith  Admiral  Dewey  agree<l 
to  my  suggestion  that  we  should  send  a  joint  letter  to  the  Captain- 
General  notifying  him  that  he  should  remove  from  the  city  all  non- 
combatants  within  forty-eight  hours,  and  that  operations  against  the  de- 
fenses of  Manihi  might  begin  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period.  This  letter  was  sent  August  7th,  and  a  reply  was  received  the 
same  date  to  the  effect  that  the  Spanish  were  without  places  of  refuge 
for  the  increased  numbers  of  wounded,  sick,  women  and  children  now 
lodged  within  the  walls, 

"On  the  9th  a  formal  joint  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city 
was  sent  in.  The  Captain-Geuerars  reply,  of  same  date,  stated  that  the 
council  of  defense  had  declared  the  demand  could  not  be  granted,  but 
the  Captain-General  offered  to  consult  his  government  if  we  would 
allow  him  the  time  strictly  necessary  for  the  communications  by  way 
of  Hongkong.    This  was  declined  on  our  part,  because  the  necessity 
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was  apparent  and  very  urgent  that  ileeisive  action  should  be  taken  at 
onre  to  compel  the  enonij  to  give  up  the  town,  in  order  to  relieve  our 
troops  from  the  trenches  and  from  the  great  exposure  to  unhealthy 
conditions,  which  were  unavoidable  in  a  bivouac  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. It  was  tlien  agreed  between  Admiral  Dewey  and  myself  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  carry  the  extreme  right  of  the  Spanish 
line  of  intrenchments  in  front  of  the  positions  at  that  time  occupied 
by  our  ti'oops,  which,  with  its  (lank  on  the  seashore,  was  entirely  open 
to  the  fire  of  the  navy, 

"It  was  not  my  intention  to  press  the  assault  at  this  point,  in  case 
the  enemy  should  hold  it  in  strong  force,  until  after  the  navy  had  made 
practicable  breaches  in  the  works  and  shaken  the  troops  holiling  them, 
which  could  not  be  done  by  the  army  alone,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
siege  guns.  It  was  believed,  however,  that  the  attempt  shouhl  be 
made  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  his  intrencliments  before  resorting  to 
the  bombardment  of  the  city.  In  anticipation  of  the  attack  General 
Anderson  assumed  direct  command  in  the  field,  and  all  the  troops 
were  in  position  on  the  13th  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning. 

"About  10  A.  M.  on  that  day  our  fleet  opened  a  hot  and  accurate 
Are  of  heavy  shells  and  rapid-fire  projectiles  on  the  sea  flank  of  the 
Spanish  entrenchments  at  the  powder  magazine  f<»rt,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Utah  Batteries,  in  position  in  our  trenches  near  the  'Calle 
Real/  began  filing  with  great  accuracy.  At  10:25  A.  M.,  on  a  pre- 
arranged signal  from  our  trenches  that  it  was  believed  our  troops 
could  advance,  the  navy  ceased  firing  and  immediately  a  light  line  of 
skirmishers  from  the  Colorado  regiment  of  Greene's  brigade  passed 
over  our  trenches  and  deployed  rapidly  forward,  another  line  from 
the  same  regiment  from  the  left  flank  of  our  earthworks  advancing 
swiftly  up  the  bench  in  open  order.  Both  these  lines  fouud  the  powder 
magazine  fort  and  the  trenches  flanking  it  deserted,  but  as  they  passed 
over  the  Spanish  works  they  were  met  by  a  sharp  fire  from  a  second 
line,  situated  in  the  streets  of  Malate,  by  which  a  number  of  men 
were  killed  and  wounded,  among  others  the  soldier  who  pulled  down 
the  Spanish  colors  still  flying  on  the  fort  and  raised  our  own. 

"The  works  of  the  second  line  soon  gave  way  to  the  determined 
advance  of  Greene's  troops,  and  that  olficer  pushed  his  brigade  rapidly 
through  Malate  and  over  the  bridge.s,  to  occupy  Binondo  and  San 
Miguel.  In  the  meantime  the  brigade  of  General  MacArthur,  ad- 
vancing simultaneously  on  the  Pasay  road,  encountered  a  very  sharp 
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fire,  comiug  from  the  blockhouses,  trenches  and  woods  in  his  front. 
With  much  gallautrj  and  with  a  minimum  loss  MacArthur  advanced 
and  held  the  bridges  and  the  town  of  Malate. 

"The  City  of  MauUa  was  now  in  our  possession,  excepting  the 
walled  town,  but  shortly  after  the  entry  of  our  troops  into  Malate  a 
white  flag  was  displayed  on  the  walls.  After  a  conversation  with  the 
Spanish  authorilies  at  the  palace  of  the  Governor-General  a  preliminary 
agreement  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  Captain- 
General  and  myself.  This  agreement  was  subsequently  incorporated 
into  the  formal  terms  of  capitulation,  as  arranged  by  the  officers  repre- 
senting the  two  forces. 

"I  submit  that  for  troops  to  enter  under  fire  a  town  covering  a 
wide  area;  to  rapidly  deploy  and  guard  all  principal  points  in  the  ex- 
tensive suburbs;  to  keep  out  the  insurgent  forces  j)ressing  for  admis- 
sion; to  quietly  disarm  an  army  of  Spaniards  more  than  c<jual  in  num- 
bers to  the  American  troops,  and  tinally  by  all  this  to  prevent  entirely 
all  rapine,  pillage  and  disorder,  and  gain  complete  possession  of  a 
city  of  300,000  people,  filled  with  natives  hostile  to  European  interests, 
was  an  act  which  only  the  law-abiding,  temiierate,  resolute  American 
soldier,  well  and  skillfully  handled  by  his  regimental  and  brigade  com- 
manders, could  accomplish. 


(Signed) 


/~Z^2^^2^ 


"Alajor-General  U.  S.  A." 


SPEAKING  OP  INDEMNITY. 


"Sue  a  beggar/*  etc.— Syracuao  Herald. 


CEAPTEB  XXII. 


AN  ILLUSTRATIVE  STORY. 

£KY  uuifh  has  been  written  about  the  Philippine 
Islands,  3'ct  it  seems  intpossiblo  to  satiate  the 
Auiericau  people  with  information  of  the  Fili- 
pinos. Our  new  Asiatic  empire  is  of  intense  in- 
terest. There  is  a  sort  of  ghiniour  and  romance 
about  it  and  then,  too,  it  was  bought  witli  Amer- 
ican blocMl  and  treasure.  It  Is  surely  appropriate 
in  a  volume  dealing  with  the  horoisra  of  our 
soldiers  to  tell  a  story  illustrative  of  how  much 
the  Filipinos  have  still  to  learn. 
They  have  a  beautiful  custom  of  kneeling  at  Vespers  before  their 
patron  saint  to  say  their  prayers.  The  whole  family  kneel  together  and 
then  the  children  kiss  the  hands  of  their  parents  and  wish  them  good 
evening.  Dean  C.  Worcester,  who  has  spent  much  time  among  these 
people,  tells  of  an  incident  that  is  amusing  and  instructive.  He  had 
received  in  his  mail  from  America  some  copies  of  Judge,  which  at  the 
time  was  printing  caricatures  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  garb  of  a 
friar  with  a  tin  halo  supported  by  an  upright  from  the  back  of  his 
collar. 

"After  reading  my  papers,*'  says  the  Dean,  "I  used  them  for  wrap- 
ping bird  skins,  and  when  one  day  I  was  tearing  up  some  old  copies  of 
Judge  for  this  purpose  I  came  across  a  particularly  villainous  full  page 
cartfion  of  our  then  chief  magistrate  in  the  garb  just  described.  lie  was 
represented  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  with  hands  clasped  and  very 
large  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

"The  owner  of  the  house  begged  fur  the  picture  and  I  gave  it  to 
him,  little  suspecting  the  use  to  which  he  intended  putting  it.  I  was 
called  aw-ay  to  catch  a  pj-thon  and  when  I  returned,  after  an  absence  of 
a  few  days,  was  surprised  to  see  the  cartoon  of  Mr,  Cleveland  hanging 
at  one  end  of  the  hut  in  a  neat  bamboo  frame. 

"Even  then  I  failed  to  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of  the  situation 
until  6  o'clock,  when  father,  mother  and  children  fell  on  their  knees 
before  the  preposterous  thing  and  offered  to  it  their  evening  petitions. 
So  far  as  I  know,  Mr,  Cleveland  is  the  first  American  President  to  have 
been  canonized."  188 
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CHAPTEK  XXIII. 
FLAG  FLOATS  WHERE  NO  BLOOD  WAS  EPILLED. 

HERE  is  but  one  island  in  our  new  territory  that 
was  captured  without  the  shedding  of  the  blood 
of  either  American  or  Spaniard.  The  Stars  and, 
Stripes  lloat  over  Guam,  in  the  Ladrones.  The 
iittle  island  capturetl  by  Uuele  Sam's  wiilors  as  a 
diversion,  while  on  their  way  to  Mauila,  is  an  ideal 
spot,  geoj^raphically  important  as  a  naval  station. 
It  is  a  veritable  Garden  of  Eden  and  is  a  favorite 
with  officers  who,  having  fought  the  good  fight, 
are  eager  to  be  stationed  there  until  there  is  more 
fighting  to  be  done. 
Ib  a  story  of  the  heroism  of  our  soldiers  and  the  bloody  battles 
they  waged  to  free  an  empire  from  Spanish  tyranny  and  misrule  it 
would  be  singularly  inappropriate  to  onjit  the  bloodless  capture  of 
Guam.  An  officer  who  was  one  of  the  remarkable  expedition  gives  the 
best  account  of  the  event  so  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  jealousy 
amoug  natives  of  (heir  territory  and  the  wars  they  have  waged  in  de- 
fense or  offense.     The  officer's  stoiy  is  as  follows: 

"Soon  after  the  transports  Peking,  Sydney  and  Australia,  convoyed 
by  the  Charleston,  left  Honolulu,  the  news  was  wig-wagged  that  we 
were  to  make  for  Chuim,  to  caj^ture  the  Mariannes  gi-oup.  There  was 
intense  excitement  on  board,  and  every  man  sought  information  re- 
garding this  hitherto  almost  unknown  group  of  islands.  The  charts 
in  the  Captain's  cabin  indicated  that  the  main  town  of  the  island  of 
Guam,  Aganya,  was  situated  ou  a  bay  of  the  same  name;  that  the  Bay 
of  San  Luis  de  Apra  was  the  principal  port  of  the  Ladrones,  and  that 
it  was  defended  by  two  batteries;  one,  situated  on  a  veritable  Gibraltar, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  was  called  Fort  San  Yago.  The  other  de- 
fense, Fort  Santa  Cruz,  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  coral  reefs  that 
fill  the  landward  side  of  the  port  of  San  Luis  de  Apra. 

"At  5  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  June  20th  the  beautiful  shores  of 
Guam  could  be  faintly  seen  through  a  misty  rain.    From  the  deck  we 
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saw  that  the  if^land  was  mountainous,  that  its  shores  were  green,  and 
that  it  was  heavily  timbered.  The  Charleston,  at  9:30  A.  M.,  turned 
her  nose  to  the  land  to  explore  the  Bay  of  Aganya.  Every  eye  was 
strained  and  expectation  was  on  tiptoe,  as  the  vessel  that  was  to  bring 
a  message  of  war  U\  this  dependency  of  Spain  a<lvauced  slowly  into 
the  fug. 

"Soon  the  Charleston  could  be  seen  scurrying  southward,  following 
the  fringe  of  coast-line  reef.  She  was  making  for  the  Kay  of  San  Luis 
de  Apra,  and  entered  at  the  southern  end,  steaming  cautiously  along  un- 
der the  guns  of  San  Yago.  What  a  daring  thing  to  do!'  was  the  universal 
thought.  Had  we  known  that  this  hole  in  the  ground,  charted  as  Fort 
San  Yago,  boasted  only  a  dismounted  small  brass  cannon,  surrounded  by 
the  bright  flowers  that  drew  sustenance  from  the  decaying  wood  sup- 
ports, wv  should  have  been  less  nervous  as  to  the  possible  consequences 
to  the  Charleston. 

"The  cruiser  fired  two  shots.  TAtng  before  the  sound  reached  us  we 
saw  jets  of  flame  from  her  side  and  respouding  columns  of  water  rise 
from  the  sea  about  the  fort.  The  tiring  ceased;  we  descried  two 
Whitehall  boats  making  for  the  warship,  and  soon  the  Captain  of  the 
port,  Jose  Garcia  y  Quttlerez,  of  the  navy,  and  the  port  physician,  Dr. 
Jose  Romero,  were  presenting  their  compliments  and  the  regrets  of 
Colonel  Marina  to  the  American  naval  commandant  that  they  had  no 
ammuuition  with  which  to  answer  the  'courteous  salute,' 

"In  the  next  few  minutes  many  matters  were  disclosed,  and  the 
emissaries  of  the  Spanish  Government  wx-re  given  to  understand  that  a 
formal  surrender  of  the  Ladrone  group  must  be  made  on  the  morrow. 
Several  houi*s  after  the  time  fixed  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jose  Marina 
y  Vega  and  his  aids  appeared  in  a  boat  and  surrendered  the  Ladrones 
to  the  United  States,  turning  over  to  Captain  Glass  fifty-four  Reming- 
tons and  7,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  The  next  morning  110  men 
marched  along  the  re<l,  dusty  road  from  Aganya  to  Piti,  and  these  gave 
themselves  over  to  Lieutenant  Braunersreuther.  To  his  resourceful  tact 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  Ladrones  were  secured  to  the  United  States 
without  shedding  one  drop  of  blood.  An  immense  American  flag  was 
raised  over  Fort  Santa  Cruz;  the  Charleston  fired  the  national  salute; 
the  prisoners  were  hustled  on  board  the  Sydney;  the  bands  played,  and 
the  Mariannes  were  American  property." 

When  one  has  acquired  something  it  is  always  well  to  know  what 
it  is,   Guam  is  a  tropical  paradise  without  the  tropical  pestilences.    That 
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describes  it,  and  the  character  of  the  people  can  be  told  in  the  follow 
ing  anecdote  of  one  of  the  American  conquerors: 

"The  natives  are  a  gentle  race,  hospitable  to  a  degree,  and  not  over 
intelligent.  The  Mayor  of  Sumai  is  a  native  who  speaks  English.  He 
invited  us  to  his  house,  where  we  met  his  really  pretty  daughters,  and 
where  we  enjoyed  some  good  wine.  This  house  boasted  an  American 
cottage  organ,  and,  upon  my  request,  one  of  the  comely  girls  decided 
to  give  us  some  rauHic,  The  girl,  with  a  quaint,  embarrasse<l  smile, 
phinged  into  'After  the  Ball.'  We  had  not  recovered  when  she  struck 
into  'The  New  Bn!ly,'  Guam  is  a  resort  for  whalers  of  all  nations,  and 
some  mu.sical  sons  of  the  sea  had  wooed  the  dusky  daughters  of  the 
Ladrones  with  the  songs  of  the  Bowery." 

CELEBRATINO  THE  OCCASION. 


Uncle  Sam— "Tr>-  some  of  these  Spanish  olives  on  the  branch,  from  our  friends  In 
Madrid;  they  are  all  right T' — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


PERSEVERANCE  OF  A  WOMAN. 


^EIE  wife  of  Brigadier-General  C.  McCormick  Reeve, 
Provost  General  of  Manila,  will  have  her  name 
connected  with  the  Anierlcan  military  operations 
in  the  Philippines.  General  Reeve  was  the  Col- 
onel of  the  Thirteenth  Wisconsin  when  that  ve^i- 
ment  started  on  the  Asiatic  expedition.  Llis  wife, 
to  whom  he  was  dearly  attached,  could  not  bear 
his  going  on  the  long  and  hazardous  journey.  She 
did  everything  in  her  powei'  to  gain  permission 
from  the  Government  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band, bnt  the  rule  was  inviolable.  Women  were  not  allowed  on  the 
transports  and  there  could  be  no  exception.  Baffled  Mrs.  Reeve  was  not 
beaten,  and  with  a  woman's  perseverance,  inspired  by  the  love  of  her 
husband,  she  determined  that  she  would  go  with  him  despite  the  Gov- 
ernment or  its  guards,  with  their  bright  bayonets. 

The  old  adage  that  where  a  woman  wills  she  will  was  quite  true. 
Mrs.  Reeve  went  alxiard  the  transport  shortly  before  it  sailed,  ostensibly 
to  see  that  her  husband's  quarters  were  comfortable  and  to  say  good- 
bye to  him.  When  the  time  of  parting  came  she  begged  the  Colonel  not 
to  accompany  Iier  to  the  side  of  the  boat.  They  had  said  good-bye  and 
she  did  not  w-ant  it  to  be  any  harder  than  it  was.  Then,  too,  it  was 
bad  luck  to  see  one  bound  on  a  long  journey  out  of  sight.  The  Colonel* 
left  his  wife  and  she  slipped  down  below,  where  she  hid  herself  in  a 
dark  corner  among  the  cargo.  Of  course,  with  a  woman's  foresight,  she 
bad  taken  with  her  something  to  eat  ajid  drink. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  oflacers,  amazement  of  the  Colonel 
and  mirth  of  the  men,  when,  on  the  second  day  out,  the  lady  appeared 
ou  deck  and  with  mock  terror  asked  if  they  were  going  to  throw  her 
into  the  sea.  There  she  was  and  there  she  stayed  while  the  big  transport 
plowed  its  furrow  over  the  Pacific,  and  there  were  many  happy  days 
with  her  husband  until  the  boat  arrived  at  Honolulu. 

Army  regulations  are  not  to  be  trilled  with,  even  by  a  charming 
woman.    The  orders  were  that  none  but  men  should  go  and  they  had  to 
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be  obeyed.  Mrs.  Reeve  was  not  alloweil  to  re-embark  at  Ilonolulu. 
There  were  guards  to  see  to  that.  Some  women  might  have  been  dis- 
couraged. The  ('oloners  wife  was  not.  She  secureil  passage  to  Hong- 
Kong  and  from  there  went  to  Manila.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  of  tlie  of- 
ficers who  had  been  forced  to  seem  harsh  to  her  at  ITonoluhi,  that  thoy 
gave  Iier  a  royal  weh'onie.  They  admired  her  pluck  aud  the  love  that 
would  make  her  so  daring  and  so  successful  in  her  avowed  purpose. 


WHAT  WILL  HK  DOt 


The  eyCA  of  the  world  are  upon  him. — Minneapolis  Tribunei 


^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
ONE  OF  TEE  BRAVE  BOYS. 


OOTS"  MrDER>rOTT,  of  Pittsburg,  is  not  partirn- 
larl^*  bij;  for  his  thirteen  years,  or  more  iiuposing 
than  most  boys  of  his  age,  and  yet  he  has  a 
record  of  whicli  any  soldier  might  be  proud  and 
is  a  veteran  who  has  faeed  the  enemy's  fire  and 
rendered  valuable  service  in  action.  "Boots"  made 
his  living  shining  shoes  and  heard  men  talking  of 
the  Mar  until  he  could  stand  it  no  longer.  When 
the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  United  States 
Volunteers,  were  in  the  cars  at  Pittsburg  ready  to 
Start  for  San  Francisco,  "Boots"  slippetl  aboard,  was  hidden  by  the 
Boldiers  and  went  wirli  them  on  their  long  trip.  The  boys  in  blue  made 
him  their  pet  and  mascot  and  he  was  takeu  along  when  the  troop4 
started  for  Manila. 

In  tbe  aswauli  (hat  won  a  new  empire  for  Au»erica  the  Pennsyl- 
vania trot»ps  were  in  a  partiiularly  dangerous  position  and  the  Mauser 
bullets  ripped  through  the  air  with  a  sound  like  that  along  a  telegraph 
line  when  a  storm  bisses  and  sings  through  the  vibrating  wires  and 
there  was  death  and  suffering  in  the  air.  The  ammunition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvnnians  was  running  short  and  many  a  brave  heart  was  beating 
anxiously.  Suddenly  little  "Boots"  seurried  out  of  the  trenches  to  run 
over  a  wide  and  exposed  stretch,  where  the  bullets  Hew  like  scud  from 
the  sea,  driven  over  the  marshes  by  a  northeaster,  and  the  men  lu 
the  trenches  forgot  their  own  grave  peril  as  they  though*  of  the  little 
lad  and  were  not  ashauunl  of  him,  but  sorry  in  the  belief  that,  terror- 
strii-ken,  he  ha<l  Med  at  the  awful  sounds  of  battle. 

It  was  not  long  before  "Boots,"  laden  down  with  all  the  am- 
munitum,  came  staggering  across  the  same  field,  facing  the  leaden  hail, 
and  (bere  wns  a  miglity  cheer  as  he  fell  into  the  trenches  with  his 
precious  burden.  It  was  not  much,  but  the  men  knew  that  it  would 
mean  more.  The  regiment  was  proud  of  its  mascot  and  boy  hero.  It 
was  not  many  minutes  before  a  plentiful  sui>ply  of  ammunition  had 
been  given  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  a  position  that  was  w^eak  had 
been  made  strong  and  impregnable  by  one  little  bootblack, 
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While  the  fighting  coutinued,  "Boots"  was  not  idle.  At  the  greatest 
risk  of  his  life  he  hurried  ahjng  the  trenches  distributing  the  needed 
cartridges  and  again  he  was  bearing  water  to  the  wounded  and  the 
dying  and  to  those  who,  exhausted  in  the  terrific  bent  of  the  conflict, 
were  wild  for  e  sup  of  the  precious  water.  When  the  battle  was  over 
"Boots"  McDcmiott  was  the  hero  iu  a  reginieut  of  heroes  and  the  proud 
Pennsjlvanians  wore  loud  iu  their  praises  and  untiring  in  their  efforts 
to  do  honor  to  a  thirteen-year-old  boj. 

Admiral  Dewey  heard  of  the  youngster  and  sent  for  him.  ile 
wanted  to  know  that  sort  of  a  boy.  So  pleased  was  the  great  sea-cap- 
tain wilh  the  modesty  that  went  with  the  record  of  this  boy  who  had 
been  bajitized  by  fire,  that  he  orderiMl  a  beautiful  sailor's  suit  made  for 
him.  The  Admiral  wanted  to  appropriate  him  for  the  Navy.  The  two 
became  great  friends.  Dewey  wisely  wanted  the  boy  to  get  an  educa- 
tion that  bis  manly  courage  might  be  used  to  good  purpose.  He  sent 
the  boy  home. 

The  Pittsburg  newspapers  and  public  greeted  him  with  an  en- 
thusiasm such  as  Ca>sar  may  have  aroused  when  he  returned  from  the 
Gallic  wars.  "Boots"  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in 
Pittsburg  the  night  after  he  came  to  town,  and  made  a  bigger  hit  than 
the  performance. 

"Boots"  marched  into  a  box  with  the  dignity  befitting  a  veteran  and 
a  friend  of  Dewey.  Ovation  followed  ovation  until  at  last  "Boots"  found 
the  bright  light  of  fame  beating  upon  the  box  too  strong  for  him,  and 
he  sought  seclusion  among  his  friends  in  ihe  gallery.  One  result  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  boy  veteran  is  a  poem  by  Harry  C.  Burns,  a  Pitts- 
burg dealer  in  books  aud  periodicals.   Following  are  a  couple  of  stanzas: 


There  were  forty-nine  reporters;  all  the  girls  were  out; 
I  tipped  a  copper  with  a  toby,  and  asked,  "What's  all  this  about?" 
Said  he:    "Are  you  a  stranger?    If  not,  well,  you're  a  clown, 
For  everv  one  in  *Pittsie'  knows  that  'Boots'  is  back  in  town." 


The  greeting  of  pur  city  we  give  to  "Boots"'  fame, 

And  to  every  other  lad  that  dares  to  win  a  name. 

Just  home  from  old  Manila,  **Boots"  wears  a  hero's  crown^ 

That's  why  the  people  rise  en  masse  when  "Boots"  comes  back  to  town. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
THREE   HISTORICAL  FIRST  EVENTS. 


THE  FIRJST  GUN  FIRED,  THE  FIRST  BATTLE  AND  THE  FIRST 

TRAGEDY  OF  THE  WAR. 


;0  THE  gunboat  Xasliville  belouj;s  the  honor  of 
firing  the  first  gun  of  the  war.  Although  she  did 
gallant  senice  throughout  the  ytar,  most  of  the 
time  guardin*;  Wv  post  as  a  part  of  the  blockad- 
ing squadron  ofT  Cieufuegos  and  Havana,  her  chief 
distinetion  wHl  be  that  mentioned  above  and  that 
of  taking  tlie  fir«t  prize  of  the  war. 

It  was  on  the  morning  that  Sampson's  fleet  firat 
left  Key  West  to  take  up  its  position  in  front  of 
.^J?\>.^  Havana.  The  Nashville,  Commander  Washburn 
Ma.>iiard,  was  moving  along  with  the  fleet  when  across  the  water  in 
the  distance  one  of  her  jackies  descried  a  trail  of  smoke.  She  was  off  in 
pursuit  as  soon  as  permission  could  be  obtained  from  Admiral  Samp- 
son, entering  into  the  emprise  with  as  much  spirit  and  dash  as  though 
it  were  a  daily  experience  instead  of  the  first  hostile  act  done  by  our 
navy  in  something  like  a  quarter  century. 

The  Nashville  was  soon  in  position  to  gain  a  good  view  of  the  ship 
whose  smoke  had  started  her  on  the  chase  and  she  made  out  not  only 
the  Spanish  ling  Hying  impudently  at  her  stern,  but  that  she  was  the 
Buena  Ventura,  a  Spanish  lumber  craft.  The  gunboat's  deck  had  been 
hastily  cleared  for  action  and  the  men  all  sent  to  general  quarters, 
where,  in  a  high  state  of  exritement,  they  awaited  the  issue  of  this 
warlike  adventure.  When  the  creeping  lumber  craft  was  in  hailing 
distance  and  had  refused  to  stop  at  signals  from  the  warship,  a  shot 
ripped  out  from  the  deck  of  the  gunboat  and  ricochetted  along  the 
wnter  in  front  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  fired  from  the  4-inch  rapid- 
fire  gun  on  the  deck  of  the  Nashville  and  it  brought  the  Buena  Ventura 
to  a  sudden  stop.  The  Spanish  vessel  was  taken  in  charge  and  sent 
to  Key  West,  the  first  prize  of  the  war. 
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FIRST  BATTLE  OF  TBE  WAR. 

The  first  battle  of  the  war  was  the  engagement  between  American 
ships  ami  Spanish  batteries  at  Matanzas  on  April  27,  two  days  after 
the  formal  tleclaration  of  war. 

Now  that  the  war  ih  over  bombardment  of  Matanzas  is  seen  to  have 
been  an  incident  of  merely  chronological  importance.  Many  people  had 
refused  to  take  the  war  seriously,  and  bets  were  freely  nffereJ  that  not 
a  life  would  be  lost,  unless  by  actkleut.  The  Maijuizas  affair  showed 
that^here  were  real  gnns  on  the  American  warships  and  that  the  sailors 
were  not  afraid  to  fire  tliem.  It  also  showed  the  nury  the  popularity 
of  "pounding  sand/'prnvidiiii:  thai  Ilie  process  of  pounding  was  properly 
reported. 

Matanzas  Ray  is  about  forty  miles  east  of  Havana,  on  the  north 
Cuban  coast.  The  town  is  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  is  three  miles 
wide  at  the  entruuce,  and  was  protected  by  batteries  on  both  the  west- 
ern and  eastern  points.  During  tire  lirst  days  of  the  blockade  the  Span- 
iards were  noticed  to  be  vigorously  fortifying  the  low,  sandy  points, 
Point  Kubal  Cava  on  the  west  and  Point  Maya  on  the  east.  The  bat- 
teries had  also  fired  on  the  torpedo  boat  Foote  while  on  patrol  duty,  and 
it  was  thought  that  Matanzas  might  soon  be  needed  as  a  base  for  the 
issue  of  supplies  to  Cuban  allies  and  reconcentrados,  and  as  a  lauding 
place  for  the  army  of  invasion,  Altogether  there  seemed  to  be  a 
mnltiplicity  of  rea.vous  for  the  silencing  of  the  batteries  and  destroying 
the  fortificatii»ns.  The  doubb'-turrettnl  monitor  Puritan  and  the  cruiser 
Cincinnati  were  joined  on  their  blockading  station  near  Matanzas  by 
Admiral  Sampson  in  his  (lagshii),  the  New  York,  on  the  forenoon  of 
April  27.  At  noon  a  reconnoissanre  was  undertaken,  the  New  York 
standing  in  toward  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  followed  by  the  Puritan 
and  Cincinnati. 

The  New  York  drew  the  fire  of  the  batteries  at  about  1  o'clock, 
the  8-inch  shells  from  Uubal  Cava  falling  short.  The  New  York  replied 
with  an  8-inch  gun,  and  then  as  both  shore  batteries  opened,  the  New 
York  took  a  position  between  them,  firing  both  broadsides,  one  to  the 
west  and  the  other  to  the  east.  The  Puritan  pushed  in  ch)se  behind 
her,  and  engaged  the  forts  with  her  12  and  (i-inch  guns,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  the  Cincinnati  was  given  permission  to  engage  the  shore 
defenses. 

After  the  engagement  had  lastetl  about  fifteen  minutes  the  batteries 
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at  Point  Rubal  Cava  and  Point  Maya  seemed  to  be  silenced,  and  Ad- 
miral Sampson  gave  the  order  to  cease  firing.  As  the  cruisers  sUxxi 
out  of  the  bay  the  eastern  battery  took  a  last  shot  at  the  Pnritan,  which 
was  answered  with  a  12-inch  shell,  which  burst  inside  the  fortifications, 
and  sent  a  fountain  of  sand  fifty  feet  into  tbe  air.  The  official  reports 
said  that  the  forts  were  bombarded,  destroyed  and  silenced,  but  as  nn 
movement  was  made  upon  the  town,  and  no  laudiug  attempted,  noth- 
ing was  accurately  learned  as  to  the  extent  of  the  damage.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  enemy  suffered  some  loss  of  life,  but  no  definite  in- 
formation was  obtainable.  The  one  positive  fact  was  that  the  American 
shells  had  ploughed  down  the  earthworks  which  the  Spaniards  had  been 
»o  busily  engaged  in  building. 

FIRST  TRAGEDY  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  Cardenas  affair  scarcely  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a  naval 
battle,  but  it  sh^jwed  the  country  that  there  could  be  two  sides  to  a 
naval  fight  Three  of  the  smaller  American  vessels  engaged  three 
Spanish  gunboats  protected  by  masked  shore  batteries,  and  during  the 
hour  that  the  firing  lasted  the  torpedo  boat  was  disabled  and  lost  five 
men. 

Cardenas  is  a  port  on  the  north  coast  of  <^iba,  just  east  of  MatauzaH 
Bay.  Very  little  was  known  about  its  strength,  except  that  the  main 
channel  was  protected  with  submarine  mines,  and  that  gunboats  were 
accustomed  to  run  out  of  this  port  and  threaten  the  smaller  patrol 
boats  of  the  blockading  fleet. 

When  the  gunboats  Muchias  and  Wilmington,  the  torpedo  boat 
Winslow  and  the  armed  revenue  cutter  Hudson  met  off  Cardenas  on 
tbe  morning  of  May  12th,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  reconnoissance  of  the 
harbor,  and  destroy,  if  i)os«ible,  the  spiteful  little  Spanish  boats  which 
had  been  worrying  the  patrol.  As  the  main  channel  was  mined,  it  was 
necessary*  to  find  another  entrance,  and  for  this  purpose  a  detour  to 
the  eastward  was  made.  The  Machias  drew  too  much  water  to  get  over 
the  bar,  and  so  Commander  Mem-,  the  senior  commanding  officer,  re- 
mained outside,  about  2,000  yards  off  Diana  Cay. 

The  guubcnit  Wilmington,  in  spite  of  her  high  bow  and  formidable 
military  mast,  which  gave  her  the  nickname  of  the  "giraffe,"  drew  but 
ten  feet,  and  yet  with  this  light  draught  it  was  necessary  to  make 
constant  soundings,  which  sometimes  8ht)wed  only  six  inches  of  water 
under  her  bottom.    The  torpedo  boat  Winslow  drew  but  ^y^  feet,  while 
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the  revenue  cutter  Hudson,  which  is  built  like  a  tugboat,  drew  but  little 
more. 

Feeling  their  way  with  the  lead,  the  three  vessels  proceeded  into 
the  harbor  by  an  entrance  iuside  Cayo  Cupey,  the  Winslow  on  the  east 
shore,  the  Wilmington  and  the  ITudson  over  toward  the  west  shore. 
While  they  were  stundin^'-  in  toward  the  town,  the  Spanish  launch 
Lijena  retreated  up  a  siuall  stream  without  fixing  a  shot. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbor  were  some  wharves  and  shipping,  par- 
tially concealed  by  barges  anchored  in  the  stream,  but  no  gunboats 
could  be  made  out  with  any  certainty.  The  three  vessels  opened  fire  at 
1:40  upon  the  shore  batteries  at  a  range  of  about  3,500  yards.  The  tiring 
was  necessarily  slow  on  account  of  the  powder  smoke  which  settled 
down  upon  the  ships,  ami,  as  the  Spaniards  were  using  smokeless 
powder,  the  masked  shore  batteries  were  hard  to  locate. 

When  about  2,000  yards  from  the  shore  the  Wihningtou  was  pre- 
vented from  faither  advance  by  shallow  water.  From  appearanceft 
there  were  two  Spanish  gunboats  hiilden  among  the  wharves,  one 
8ho^ving  her  bow  and  one  her  stern.  Commander  To<ld  asked  Lieutenant 
J.  B.  Bemadou,  the  commanding  oflicer  of  the  Winslow,  to  ran  in 
closer  and  locate  the  gunboats.  At  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  so 
near  together  that  this  order  was  given  orally  through  the  megaphone. 

The  Winslow  daHed  ahead  at  high  speed,  and  had  gone  about  700 
yards  from  the  Wilmington,  when  she  seemed  to  be  made  a  target  for 
all  the  Spanish  gnns,  both  ashore  and  ulloat.  She  was  in  the  trap  which 
the  SpaniiU'ds  had  cleverly  planned  in  anticipation  of  an  attack  ou 
this  port.  When  near  enough  to  make  out  the  gunboats  at  the  wharves, 
Lieutenant  Bernadou  found  himself  among  a  lot  of  white  buoys,  which 
he  at  once  guessed  were  range  buoys.  It  was  certain  that  the  enemy's 
gunners  had  the  exact  range  of  the  little  torpedo  boat,  and  were  pepper- 
ing her  mercilessly. 

Early  in  the  engagement  Lieutenant  Bernadou  was  wounded  in 
the  thigh,  but  twisting  a  handkerchief  around  his  leg  as  a  makeshift 
tourni(iuet,  he  continueii  tighting.  One  of  the  first  shots  that  struck 
the  Winslow  disabled  the  steering  gear  and  one  of  her  boilers.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  Commander  Todd,  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
after  the  Winslow  went  in  before  the  officers  on  the  Wilmington  saw 
that  she  was  unmanageable.  In  this  time  Lieutenant  Bernadou  may  or 
may  not  have  had  a  chance  to  withdraw  from  his  perilous  position,  but 
having  been  ordered  in,  it  is  natural  he  should  hesitate  to  retreat. 
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By  this  time  the  Hudson  had  got  into  action  not  far  away,  and  her 
commanding  officer,  Lieutenant  Frank  D.  Newcomb,  was  able  to  hear 
the  megaphone  message  from  the  Winslow:  "We  are  disabled,  come 
and  tow  us  off.'' 

It  was  a  danf^erons  undertaking,  but  the  risk  of  danger  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  revenue  cutter  servite,  and  Lieutenant  Newcomb  proved 
himself  as  brave  as  any  of  his  comrades  in  the  regular  navy.  The 
Winslow  was  pitching  wildly  in  a  seething  shower  of  shot  and  shell, 
but  Lieutenant  Newcomb  manrinm'ed  his  boat  so  as  to  heave  her  a 
line.  Under  all  the  conditions,  this  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and 
there  was  some  unavoidable  delay  before  the  line  could  be  actually 
thrown. 

Ensign  Worth  Bagley,  who  was  second  in  command  of  the  Winslow, 
had  half  a  dozen  men  ready  to  receive  the  line.  "Heave  her!  heave  herf* 
he  shouted  over  to  the  Hudson.  "Be  sure  you  catch  it,"  replied  an 
ofticer  of  the  cutter,  "All  right,"  said  Bagley  with  a  smile,  "this  is  get- 
ting rather  too  hot  for  comfort." 

Just  at  this  time  a  Spanish  shell  burst  on  the  deck  of  the  Winslow, 
killing  Ensign  Bagley  and  two  other  men  outright,  and  fatally  wound- 
ing two  others,  who  died  within  a  few  hours.  These  other  men  were 
John  Vavares,  oiler;  Elijah  B.  Tunnell,  cabin  cook;  J.  Denfee  and 
George  B,  Meek,  firemen.  The  shell  that  did  such  damage  was  the  last 
effective  shot  that  the  Spaniards  tired,  as  their  two  gunboats  and  some 
of  their  shore  batteries  had  been  silenced. 

The  Hudson  finally  got  a  line  aboard  the  Winslow,  but  before  she 
had  towetl  the  torpedo  boat  out  of  range,  the  line  parted.  Again  th^re 
was  some  delay  in  getting  a  line  aboard,  but  the  Spaniards  did  not  have 
an  accurate  range  and  the  shots  went  ^ild  or  passed  over  the  two  little 
vessels. 

^^'hen  the  outer  anchorage  was  reached  the  dead  and  dying  were 
transfen-ed  to  the  Wilmington,  and  Lieutenant  Bernadou,  with  two 
other  slightly  wounded  men,  were  given  surgical  attention. 

After  some  temporary  repairs,  the  Winslow  was  able  to  proceed  to 
Key  West  under  her  own  steam.  She  had  been  struck  eighteen  times, 
mostly  by  2J  and  3-inch  projectiles.  A  smokestack  and  ventilator  had 
been  knocked  over  and  her  after  conning  tower  had  been  hit  repeatedly 
and  disabled. 

Xeither  the  Wilmington  nor  the  Hudson  had  received  any  damage, 
although  shots  bad  been  dropped  all  around  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXVn. 

THE  TKEATY  OF   TEACE   WITH   SPAIN. 

yEGOTIATED    AT   PARIS   AND    RATIFIED    BY   THE    UNITED 
STATES  SENATE  BY  ONLY  ONE  VOTE  MORE  THAN 

NECESSARY. 

VERTURES  fur  peace  with  the  United  Slates  were  first 
made  by  Spain,  July  20,  18J)8,  through  M.  Jules 
Cambou,  the  Frouoh  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
lu  u  brief  note  a  request  was  made  for  terms 
under  which  the  United  States  would  be  willing 
to  end  the  war. 

At  (hat  time  Santiago,  the  second  city  of  im- 
portance in  Cuba,  was  ia  the  hands  of  the  Amer- 
icans, General  Miles  had  invaded  Porto  Rico  and 
had  met  with  but  slight  resistance  from  the  Span- 
ish troops,  while  the  natives  welronuMl  him  with  open  arms;  General 
Merritt  had  arrived  at  Manila  for  the  pm'pose  of  capturing  the  cityj 
all  of  Spain's  nhipH  except  one  squadron  at  home  had  been  sunk  or 
captured  and  a  Il.viug  Hi|uadron  of  American  warships  had  been  or- 
ganised under  (Vimniodnre  Watson  for  the  purpose  (tf  crossing  the  At- 
lantic and  laying  waste  the  coast  cities  of  the  Spanish  peninstila. 

President  McKinley  replied  to  Spain's  peace  overtures  on  July 
29th,  and  demanded  the  independence  of  Cuba,  cession  of  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Island  of  Guam  and  the  retention  of  Manila  pending  the  final 
disposition  of  the  Philijipine  Islands  by  a  joint  commission. 

The  Queen  Regent  approved  the  American  p»eace  conditions  on 
August  6th.  M.  Cambon  was  officially  advised  on  August  11th  of  her 
action  and  on  the  following  day,  August  12th,  at  exactly  4:2;j  o'doek 
P.  M.,  his  signature  and  that  of  Secretary  of  State  Day  were  officially 
affixed  to  a  peace  protocol. 

The  President  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  and  messages  to  that  effect  were  dispatched  to  Gen- 
eral Miles,  in  Porto  Rico;  to  General  Merritt,  in  the  Pliilippines,  and  to 
General  Shafter,  at  Santiago.     Similar  advices  were  cabled  to  Ad- 
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lirals  Dewey  and  Sampson,  and  tu  Commodore  Howell,  commanding 
the  Xorthern  Cuban  blockading;  squadron. 

The  day  of  the  signing  of  the  protocol  was  an  eventful  one.  One 
hour  before  the  document  was  signed  a  bombardment  of  Manzanillo, 
Province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  was  begun  b}'  the  Newark,  Ilist,  Su- 
wauee,  OHceoIa  and  Alvarado.  It  was  not  until  early  the  next  morn- 
ing (August  13th)  that  the  message  reached  Captain  Goodrich,  of  the 
Kewark. 

In  Porto  Kico  news  of  peace  stopped  a  battle  at  Pablo  Vasques 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  General  Brooke's  command  was  formed  in  line 
of  battle  to  the  northwest  of  Guayamo  and  the  guns  were  being  trained 
on  the  enemy  wheu  a  mounted  courier  came  galloping  up  with  the  peace 
orders,  much   (o  the  disgust  of  the  rank  and  tile. 

The  message  sent  to  the  Pliilippiues  did  not  reach  its  destination 
until  August  16th. 

On  September  9th  President  McKinley  named  the  following  Amer- 
ican members  of  the  Peace  Comniission:  AVilUain  R.  Day,  ex-Secre- 
tary of  State;  C^ushman  K.  Davis,  U.  S.  Senator  fron»  Minnesota;  Will- 
iam V.  Frye,  U.  S,  Senator  from  Maine;  George  Gray,  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Delaware,  and  Whitelaw  Iveid,  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  Spanish  comniissionei^s  were  Eugenio  Montero  Rios,  B.  de 
Abarazuza,  J.  de  Garnica,  W.  B.  de  Villi-Urrutia  and  Rafael  Cerero, 

The  commissioners  left  New  York  September  17th  and  arrived  in 
Paris  ten  days  later.  The  French  Foreign  Office  put  at  the  disposal  of 
the  visiting  commissions  the  sumptuous  and  historic  Salon  des  Am- 
bassadeurs,  in  which  all  the  joint  sessions  were  held. 

The  first  joint  session  of  the  commissions  was  held  October  Ist. 
For  nearly  a  mouth  discussions  and  negotiations  were  continued  over 
the  Ctiban  article  of  the  protocol.  All  the  terms  of  that  article  had 
been  accepted  by  the  Spanish  commissioners  by  October  18th,  except 
that  of  the  Cuban  debt. 

One  point  for  whirli  the  Spanish  Commissioners  contended  long 
and  earnestly  was  the  attempt  to  induce  the  ITnited  States  to  assume 
Bovereignty  over  Cuba  and  become  responsible  for  the  debt.  But  the 
American  Commissioners  steadily  declined  to  assume  any  part  of  it, 
holding  firmly  to  the  terms  of  the  intervention  resolutions  passed  by 
Congress. 

When,  in  the  discussions,  the  American  Commissioners  officially 
rejected  the  idea  of  accepting  sovereignty  over  Cuba,  the  Spaniards 
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urged  that,  since  Bpain  Lad  been  compelled  to  reliu(iiiisli  sovereignty 
and  the  United  States  had  refused  to  accept  it  for  herself,  Cuba  was 
therefore  de  facto  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  To  this  the  Americans  rejoined 
that,  without  accepting  sovereignty,  the  United  States  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  maintain  sectirity  for  all  the  inhabitants.  They  affirmed 
that  the  war  was  waged  not  for  conquest  but  for  liberation  and  order, 
and  that  this  country  could  not  allow  the  prolongation  at  its  very  doors 
of  a  state  of  things  which  would  be  inimical  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  By  the  intervention  resolution  the  war  was  declared 
not  one  of  conquest,  but,  by  agreeing  to  be  invested  with  the  sovereignty 
of  Cuba,  the  United  States  would  give  the  impression  of  having  con- 
quered the  island  for  territorial  aggrandizement-  It  positively  refused 
to  accept  the  capacity  of  sovereignty,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  humanitarian  disinterestedness  essential  to  the  honor 
of  America.  Further,  it  was  urge<l  that,  siuce  the  United  States  had 
declared  that  the  people  of  Cuba  are  by  right  and  ought  to  be  free  and 
indei>endent,  good  faith  requires  the  canying  out  of  this  declaration, 
it  being  plain  tliat,  if  Cuba  were  annexed  to  the  United  States,  while 
she  might  be  free,  she  would  not  be  independent.  At  last,  on  October 
27th,  the  Spanish  Government,  through  its  commissioners,  accepted  the 
view  of  the  American  Commissioners  in  the  matter  of  the  debt,  that  it 
is  no  concern  of  this  country,  and  agi'eed  that  the  Cuban  articles  of  the 
protocol  should,  without  conditions,  have  a  place  in  the  final  treaty  of 
peace. 

On  October  31st  the  formulated  demands  of  the  United  States  re- 
garding the  Philippines  were  presented.  They  comprised  the  cession 
of  the  entire  archipelago,  this  government  to  reimburse  Spain  to  the 
extent  of  her  permanent  and  pacific  expenditures  in  the  Philippines;  in 
other  words,  the  United  States  offered  to  be  responsible  to  Spain  for 
her  actual  outlay  in  these  islands  for  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants, 
for  permanent  betterments  and  improvements. 

On  November  4th  the  Spanish  Oovernment  flatly  refused  to  accept 
the  proposition,  claiming  that  M.  Cambon  had  been  instructed  to  re* 
serve  sovereignty  over  the  entire  group  before  signing  the  protocol,  and 
that  the  United  States  had  made  no  protest  or  objection  at  the  time  to 
tliis  reservation.  They  maintained  that  the  capitulation  of  Manila  had 
occurred  on  the  day  following  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  and  was 
therefore  invalid.  They  claimed  that  the  United  States  had  wrongfully 
appropriated  public  moneys  belonging  to  Spain  by  seizing  the  tariff 
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duties  at  Manila  to  the  extent  of  nearly  fl,OO0,OO0,  and  that  the  United 
States  held  as  prisoners  the  Spanish  troops  at  Manila  in  violation  of 
international  law,  because  it  was  done  after  the  suspension  of  hostiliiies 
under  the  protocol,  and  that  by  the  imprisonment  of  these  troops  Spain 
had  beea  prevented  from  quelling  the  insurrection,  and  the  United 
States  had  thus  contributed  to  the  violence  against  Spain  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Moreover,  they  deiiieil  that  the  United  States 
had  any  ultimate  rights  in  the  Philippine  archipelago,  and  could  have 
none  save  by  the  consent  of  Spain  iu  the  present  negotiations,  and  upon 
terms  satisfactory  to  her. 

In  reply  to  those  contentions  of  the  Spanish  ('ommissionera  the 
American  Commissioners  made  a   general  denial. 

In  doing  so  they  rehearsed  the  facts  of  the  case  regarding  the 
negotiation  of  the  terms  of  the  protocol  in  dispute.  The  progress  of 
the  preliminary  negotiations  was  as  follows:  On  July  2Gth  the  Wash- 
ington Government  received  from  Spain  an  inquiry  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  the  war  might  be  terminated.  Four  days  later  the  information 
was  forthcoming  in  a  response  embodying  the  terms  of  the  protocol, 
save  for  tlie  use  in  the  Philippine  paragrapli  of  the  word  "possession." 
Before  the  response  was  formally  presented  to  M.  Cambon,  Spain's  rep- 
resentative in  Washington,  he  suggested  the  substitution  of  the  word 
^'disposition."  The  United  States  Oovernment  acquiesced,  the  substi- 
tution was  made,  the  formal  response  was  delivered  to  M.  Cambon,  who 
forwarded  it  to  Madrid,  and  on  August  7th  Spain  forwarded  her  reply, 
which,  as  affecting  the  Philippine  question,  was  as  follows: 

"The  teniis  relating  to  the  Philippines  seem,  to  our  understanding, 
quite  indefinite.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  ground  on  which  the  United 
Stntes  believes  Itself  entitled  to  occupy  the  bay,  harbor  and  city  of 
Manila,  pending  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  cannot  be  that  of 
conquest,  since,  in  spite  of  the  blockade  maintained  on  the  sea  by  the 
American  fleet,  and  iu  spite  of  the  siege  established  on  land  by  a  native, 
supporte<l  and  provided  for  by  an  American  Admiral,  Manila  still  holds 
its  own  and  the  Spanish  standard  still  waves  over  the  city.  Further- 
more, the  whole  archip<*lago  of  the  Philippines  is  in  the  power  and 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Spain. 

"Therefore,  the  Government  of  Spain  thinks  that  tiie  temporary 
occupation  of  Manila  should  constitute  a  guarantee.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  shall  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines,  but*  as  the  intentions  of  the  federal  govern- 
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meiit  remain  veiled,  the  Wpanisb  (Tovcrniuent  must  therefore  declare 
that,  while  accepting  the  third  condition,  it  does  not  renounce  the 
sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  archipelago,  leaving  it  to  the  negotiators 
to  agi'oo  as  to  such  reforms  as  the  condition  of  these  possessions  and 
the  Jevel  of  the  culture  of  their  natives  may  nmder  desirable.  The 
Government  of  Her  Majesty  accepts  the  third  condition,  with  the  above 
mentioned  declarations." 

The  Uniteil  States  authorities  on  August  10th  addressed  to  M- 
Cambon  a  communication  pointing  out  that,  while  the  foi'egoing  utter- 
ances from  Madrid  were  understood  by  him  to  convey  Spain's  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  of  peace,  the  acceptance  was  not  entirely  explicit,  and 
that  the  moat  direct  and  certain  way  of  avoiding  misunderstandings 
was  to  embody  in  a  protocol  the  terms  on  which  the  negotiations  for 
peace  were  to  be  undertaken. 

Along  with  this  note  was  sent  to  M.  Cambon  a  protocol  embody- 
ing the  precise  terms  tendered  to  Spain  in  the  American  communication 
of  about  July  30(lh  Immediatel3'  upon  receiving  them  M,  Cambon 
transmitted  the  protocol  to  Madrid,  accompanied  by  a  message  from 
himself,  clearly  showing  that  the  French  Ambassador  knew  the  United 
States  Government  did  not  regard  Sjmiu's  response  to  the  peace  terms 
as  satisfactory  or  acceptable. 

M.  Cambon's  message  to  Spain  was  as  follows: 

**The  Federal  Government  has  decided  to  state  precisely  in  a 
protocol  the  basis  upon  which  the  pence  negotiations  must,  in  their 
judgment,  be  entered  upon.    I  herewith  send  this  document." 

This  message  went  to  Spain  about  August  10th,  Two  da^'s  later 
M,  Cambon  notitied  Judge  Day  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram 
dated  at  Madrid,  August  12th,  iu  which  Duke  Almodovar  del  Rio,  the 
Spsinisb  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  announced  that  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment, by  order  of  the  Queen  Regent,  had  conferred  upon  him  (M. 
C-ambon)  full  powers  to  sign  without  other  formality  the  protocol 
drawn  between  M.  Cambon  and  Judge  Day. 

That  Philippine  sovereignty  was  understood  by  this  government 
to  be  involved  in  the  basis  of  peace  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  suspension 
of  hostilities  was  deferred  until  the  prntocol  was  signed.  It  was  plain 
that  Secretaiy  Day  saw  in  the  Duke  of  Almodovar's  note  of  August  7th 
an  attempted  reservation  of  sovereignty,  and  it  was  only  when  the 
United  States  regarded  Spain  as  having  made  an  unqualified  compact 
to  leave  Philippine  sovereignty  to  a  commission  by  signing  the  protocol 
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that  hostilities  were  suspended.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  United 
States  to  prejudge  Spain's  rights,  but  to  have  them  determined  under 
the  protocol  by  the  peace  conference.  Having  presented  the  proofs 
that  the  United  States  had,  under  the  protocol,  the  right  to  consider 
yj>ain\s  Philippine  sovereignty,  if  it  cared  to  exercise  it,  the  American 
ConimiMHioners  presented  the  instructions  of  the  home  government, 
said  to  be  of  a  positive  character,  to  the  effect  that  no  further  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  right  to  the  islands  shonhl  be  adniilted,  and  that  the 
only  matter  remaining  for  discussion  was  tlie  manner  of  giving  over 
the  islands.  November  lOth  the  Spanish  CVimniissioners  reaftirmfHl  their 
IM)Mition  as  to  a  discussion  of  sovereignty  of  the  islands.  They  insisted 
that  the  wonis  "shall  determine  the  control,  disposition  and  govern- 
ment  of  the  Philippines"  in  the  protoctd  did  not  warrant  any  reference 
to  Spain's  withdrawal  from  the  Philip])ines  except  on  her  own  terms. 
They  therefore  proposed  arbitration  of  the  words  of  the  protocol.  The 
American  Commissioners  contended  that  the  words  were  plain  enough 
and  declined  to  consider  arbitration. 

On  November  21st  at  a  joint  session  of  the  romniissi<»ns,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  presented  a  final  proposition.  They 
maintained  that  this  country  could  not  modify  their  proposal  for  the 
cession  of  the  entire  Philippine  archii)elago,  but  were  aulhorize<l  to  offer 
to  Spain,  in  case  Spain  should  agree  to  cede  the  territory  in  (pit»Mtii)n, 
the  sum  of  |20,000,000  as  a  lump  sum  lo  cover  all  expenditures  for 
betterments.  It  was  also  stated  in  this  propoHition  by  the  American 
Commissioners  that  they  were  prepared  to  insert  in  the  treaty  a  stipula- 
tion to  the  effect  that  for  a  term  of  twelve  years  Spanish  ships  and 
merchandise  Hhould  be  admittwl  into  Philippine  ports  on  the  same  terms 
as  American  ships  and  merchandise,  provided  the  Philippines  arc  ceded 
to  the  Unitvd  States.  It  was  i\\m  declared  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  in  the  Philippines  an  open  door  to  the  world's  com- 
merce. 

The  American  Commissioners  also  offered  to  insert  in  the  proposed 
treaty,  in  connection  with  the  cession  of  teri'itory  by  Spain  to  the 
Unitnl  States,  a  provision  for  the  mutual  relinquishment  of  all  claims 
for  in<!einnity,  national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  the  United 
States  agaJTist  Spain  and  of  Spain  against  the  United  States,  that  may 
have  arisen  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  Cuban  insurrection  and  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

This  last  proposition  was  in  effect  an  ultimatum  to  Spain,  although 
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i(  was  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  request  rather  than  a  demand.  The 
Ameiicau  Commissioners  expressed  the  hope  that  thoy  might  receive 
from  tl»e  Spanish  Commissioners  itn  or  before  Monday,  November  2Sth, 
definite  and  tiual  acceptance  of  the  prnposaln  made  a.s  to  the  IMulippines, 
together  wilh  a  final  acceptance  of  the  stipulations  as  to  Cuba,  Porto 
Kico  and  the  other  ^puni**li  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  Guam,  in 
the  form  in  which  those  demands  had  been  provisionally  aj^reed  to.  In 
the  event  of  their  acceptance  the  American  C>onimissioners  said  that  it 
would  be  i>os«ible  for  the  joint  commission  to  continue  its  sessions  and 
proceed  to  the  adjustment  of  subsidiary  and  incidental  provisions  that 
should  form  a  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

On  November  28th  the  Spanish  Peace  Commission  delivei-ed  to 
the  American  Commissioners  the  ncccplanci*  l>y  Spain  of  the  terms  of 
the  United  States,  Tliis  acceptance  was  accompanied  by  a  memoran- 
dum setting  forth  that  Spain  yielded  only  to  superior  force. 

Following  is  the  Spanish  otiicial  not*.-  summarizing  the  answer: 

"The  Spanish  (.Commissioners,  in  virw  of  the  American  terms  sub- 
mitted for  their  acceptance  at  the  last  session  of  the  peace  conference, 
have  held  consultations  in  order  to  give  a  prompt  answer  thereto.  In- 
structed of  their  government  they  renssei't  the  justice  of  their  rights, 
which  they  have  maiiitaine*!  in  the  past  nn<l  will  ever  maintain.  They 
recall  the  several  attempts  they  have  previously  made  with  the  view 
to  finding  in  a  compromise  a  common  basis  for  discussion,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  on  two  material  points,  where  their  view  disagreed,  sug- 
gested arbitration.  These  have  been  steadily  rejected  by  the  American 
Commissioners  and  a  prompt  answer  made  a  ctmditiou  of  the  continua- 
tion of  negotiations.  Recognizing  tlie  impossibility  of  further  resisting 
their  jKiwerful  antagonist  and  to  save  greater  loss  and  hurt  to  Spain,  the 
Commissioners,  acting  on  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  Madrid 
Government,  now  feel  that  no  other  course  is  open  to  them  but  to 
accept  the  victor's  terms,  however  harsh,  and  to  proceed  to  their  accept- 
ance as  embodied  in  the  last  proposititm  relative  to  the  Philippines,  in 
order  to  have  peace  and  to  not  break  the  Washington  protocol." 

On  November  30th  the  joint  peace  commission  discussed  the  first 
eight  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  These  included  the  restitution  of 
the  archives  of  the  surrendered  territories,  the  liberation  of  prisoners, 
the  mutual  surrender  of  all  claims  arising  prior  to  and  after  tlie  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol,  including  the  American  claim  for  the  loss  of  the 
Maine,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippines  by  the  Spanish  troops. 
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Tlie  treaty  \vas  tiiiully  drawn  up  and  tMi;^ios8t'd  ou  the  afteruoou 
of  Deceinbor  lOtli.  That  ovoniug  the  two  peace  coimiiiHwions  hold  a 
joint  KeHsion  and  in  the  pi'eHence  of  the  minor  attachei^  of  each  board 
forniMlIy  signed  the  paper  which  restored  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  tSpaiu. 


TREATY  OF  PEACE  BETWEEN  TEE  UNITED  STATES 

SPAIN, 


AND 


The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  at 
fii'st  ooinpriaed  in  eight  articles  containing  the  essential  features  of  I  he 
agreement.  These  were  afterwards  subdivided  into  seventeen  articles 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  of  America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Uegent 
of  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her  august  son,  Don  Alfonso  XIII.,  desiring 
to  end  the  state  of  war  now  existing  between  the  two  countries,  have 
for  that  purpose  appointed  as  plenipotentiaries: 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  William  K.  Day,  Cushman  K. 
Davis,  William  P.  Fryo,  ^Icorge  Gray  and  W^hitelaw  Keid,  citizens  of 
the  United  States;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  Kegent  of  Spain,  Don 
Eugeuio  Montero  Kios,  President  of  the  Senate;  Don  Buenaventura  de 
Abarzuza,  Senator  of  the  Kingdom  and  ex-Miuister  of  the  Crown;  Don 
Jose  de  Oarnica,  Deputy  to  the  Cortes  and  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court;  Don  Wenceslao  Hamirez  de  Villu-Urrutia,  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  Brussels,  and  Don  Kafuej 
Cerero,  General  Division. 

Who,  having  assembled  in  Paris,  and  having  exchanged  their  full 
powers,  whicli  were  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have,  after 
discussion  of  the  matters  before  thom,  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles; 

Article  I.  Spain  relinquishes  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and 
title  to  Cuba. 

And  as  the  island  is,  upon  its  evacuation  by  Spain,  to  be  occupied 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  States  will,  so  long  as  such  occupa- 
tion shall  last,  assume  and  discharge  the  obligations  that  may  under 
international  law  result  from  the  fact  of  its  occupation,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property. 
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Article  II.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  Island  of  Porto 
Kico  und  other  islands  now  under  Spanish  sovereignty  in  the  West 
Indif8  and  the  Inland  of  Guam  in  the  Marinnns  or  Ladrones. 


Article  III.  Spain  cedes  to  the  United  States  the  archipelago 
known  us  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  comprehending  the  islands  lying 
withlu  the  following  line: 

A  line  running  froni  west  to  east  along  or  near  the  twentieth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  and  through  the  middle  of  the  navigable  channel  of 
Bachi,  from  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th)  to  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seventh  (1271  h)  degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Ureen- 
wich,  thence  along  the  one  hundred  nn<l  twenty-seventh  (l2Tth)  degree 
meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  parallel  of  four  degrees 
and  forty-five  minutes  (4^  4.V)  north  latitude,  thence  along  the  parallel 
of  four  djpgrees  and  fi»rty-live  minutes  (4^  45')  noith  latitude  to  its 
intersection  with  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
degrees  and  thirty-five  minutes  (119"*  350  ^'*^^^  tif  Greenwich,  thence 
along  the  meridian  of  longitude  one  hundred  and  nineteen  degrees  and 
thirty-iive  minutes  (119^  35')  east  of  Greenwich,  to  the  parallel  of  lati- 
tude seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7°  40')  north,  thence  along  the 
parallel  of  latitn<Ie  seven  degrees  and  forty  minutes  (7^  40')  north  to  its 
interseciion  with  the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  (ll»»th)  degree  meridian 
of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich,  tlience  by  a  direct  line  to  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  tentji  (10th)  degree  i>arallel  of  north  latitude  with  the  one 
hundred  and  eighteenth  (llSth)  degree  meriilian  of  longitude  east  of 
Greenwich,  and  thence  along  the  one  hundred  and  eighteenth  (118th) 
degree  meridian  of  longitude  east  of  Greenwich  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

The  United  States  will  pay  to  Spain  the  sum  of  twenty  million 
dollars  ($20,000,000)  within  three  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
tications  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  IV.  'Hie  United  States  will,  for  the  term  often  years  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ralitications  of  the  present  treaty,  ad- 
mit Spanish  ships  and  merchandise  to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands on  the  same  terms  as  ships  and  merchandise  of  the  United  States. 

Article  V.  The  United  States  will,  upon  the  signature  of  the  pres- 
ent treaty,  send  back  to  Spain,  at  its  own  cost,  the  Spanish  soldiers 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  on  the  capture  of  Manila  by  the  American 
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forces.    The  arms  of  the  soldiers  in  quest  iou  shall  be  restored  to  I  hem. 

Spain  will,  upon  tlie  exchange  of  the  ratiMcations  of  the  present 
treaty,  proceed  to  evacuate  the  Philippines,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Gnam,  on  terms  similar  to  those  agreed  upon  by  the  commissioners 
appointed  to  arrange  for  the  evacuation  of  Porto  Kico  and  other  islands 
in  the  West  Indies  under  the  protocol  of  Auj^ust  12,  1S9S,  which  is  to 
continue  in  force  till  its  provisions  are  completely  execute<I. 

The  time  within  which  the  evacuation  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  Guam  shall  be  completed  shall  be  fixed  by  the  two  Governments. 
Stands  of  colors,  uncaptured  war  vessels,  small  anus,  guns  of  all 
calibres,  with  their  carriaj;es  and  accessories,  powder,  ammunition,  live 
stock,  and  materials  and  supplies  of  all  kiuds,  beloui^inj;  to  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  Spain  in  the  Philii>pines  and  Guam,  remain  tho 
property  of  Spain.  Pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  exclusive  of  field  artillery, 
in  the  fortilicatious  and  c'oast  defenses,  shall  reuinin  in  their  emplace- 
ments for  the  term  of  six  months,  tu  be  reckoned  from  the  exchange 
of  ratifications  of  the  treaty;  and  the  United  Spates  may,  in  the  mean- 
lime,  purchase  such  material  from  Spain,  if  a  satisfactory  agreement 
between  the  two  Governments  on  the  subject  shall  be  reached. 

Article  VI.  Hpain  will,  upon  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty, 
release  all  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  persons  detained  or  imprisoned  for 
political  offenses,  In  connection  with  the  insurrections  in  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines  and  the  war  M'ith  the  Ignited  States. 

Keciprocally  tlie  Tniied  States  Avill  release  all  persons  made  prison- 
ers of  war  by  the  American  forces,  and  will  undertake  to  obtain  the 
release  of  all  Spanish  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  at  its  own  cost  return  to 
Spain,  and  the  Government  of  Spain  will  at  its  oAvn  cost  return  to 
the  United  States,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  according 
to  the  situation  *jf  their  respectiA'e  homes,  prisoners  released  or  caused 
to  be  released  by  them,  respectively,  under  this  article. 

Article  VIL  The  United  States  and  Spain  mutually  relinquish  all 
claims  for  indemnity,  national  and  individual,  of  every  kind,  of  either 
Government,  or  of  its  citizens  or  subjects,  against  the  other  Govern- 
ment, that  may  have  arisen  since  the  begiuuiug  of  the  late  insurrection 
in  Cuba,  and  prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty, 
including  all  claims  for  indemnity  for  the  (."ost  of  the  war. 
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The  United  States  will  adjudicate  and  «<  ttle  the  claims  of  its  cit- 
izens against  Spain  relinquished  in  this  article. 

Article  VTII.  Tn  conformity  with  the  pronsions  of  Articles  I,  II 
and  III  of  this  treatv,  Spain  relinquishes  in  Cuba,  and  cedes  in  Porto 
liieo  and  other  Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  Island  of  Guam,  and  in 
the  Philippine  archipelago,  all  the  buildings,  wharves,  barracks,  forts, 
structures,  public  highways  and  other  immovable  property  which,  in 
conformity  with  law,  belong  to  the  public  domain,  and  as  such  belong 
to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 

And  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  which  the  preceding  i»aragraj»h  refers,  cannot  in  any 
respect  impair  the  property  or  rights  which  by  law  belong  to  the  peace 
ful  possession  of  property  of  all  kinds,  of  provinces,  municipalities, 
public  or  private  establishments,  ecclesiastical  or  civic  bodies,  or  any 
other  associations  having  legal  capacity  to  acquire  and  possess  property 
in  the  aforesaid  territories  renounced  or  ceded,  or  of  private  individuals, 
of  whatsoever  nationality  such  individuals  may  be. 

The  aforesaid  relinqnislnnent  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  in- 
cludes all  documents  exclnsively  referring  to  the  sovereignty  re- 
linquished or  ceded  that  may  exist  in  the  arcliives  of  the  peuiusula. 
VV'here  any  document  in  such  archives  only  in  part  relates  to  said  aov- 
ereiguty,  a  copy  of  such  part  will  be  furnished  whenever  it  shall  be  re- 
quested. Like  rules  shall  be  reciprocally  observed  in  favor  of  Spain 
in  respect  (»f  documents  In  the  archives  of  the  islands  above  referred  to. 

In  the  aforesaid  relinquishment  or  cession,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
also  included  such  rights  as  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  its  authorities 
possi'ss  ill  lespect  of  the  official  archives  and  records,  executive  as  well 
a»  judicial,  in  the  islands  above  referred  to,  which  relate  to  said  Islands 
or  the  rights  and  property  of  their  inhabitants.  Such  archives  and 
records  shall  be  carefully  preserved,  and  private  persons  shall  without 
distinction  have  the  right  to  reqtiire,  in  accordance  with  law,  authenti- 
cated copies  of  the  contracts,  wills  and  other  instruments  forming  part 
of  notarial  i^rotocols  or  tiles,  or  which  may  be  contained  in  the  executive 
or  judicial  archives,  be  the  latter  in  Spain  or  in  the  islands  aforesaid. 

Article  IX.  Spanish  subjects,  natives  of  the  peninsula,  residing  in 
the  territory  over  which  Spain  by  the  present  treaty  re.linquiahes  or 
cedes  her  sovereignty,  may  remain  in  such  territory  or  may  remove 
therefrom,  retaining  in  either  event  all  their  rights  of  property,  luclud- 
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Ing  the  right  to  sell  or  dispose  of  such  property  or  of  its  proceeds;  and 
the.v  shall  also  have  the  rij^ht  to  carry  on  their  industry,  commerce 
and  professions,  being  subject  in  respect  thereof  to  such  laws  as  are 
applicable  to  other  foreigners.  In  case  they  remain  in  the  territory  they 
may  preserve  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  of  8pain  by  making,  before 
a  court  of  record,  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  rati- 
fications of  this  treaty,  a  declaration  of  their  decision  to  presei-ve  such 
allegiance;  in  default  of  which  declnration  they  shall  he  held  to  have 
renounced  it  and  to  have  adopted  the  nationality  of  the  territory  in 
which  they  may  reside. 

The  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
territories  hereby  ceded  to  the  United  States  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Congress. 

Article  X.  The  inhabitants  of  the  territories  over  which  Spain 
relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  secured  in  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion. 

Ai-ticle  XI.  The  Spaniards  residing  In  the  territories  over  which 
Spain  b}*  this  treaty  cedes  or  relinquishes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  sub- 
ject In  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  country  wherein  they  reside,  pursuant  to  the  ordinary  laws  gov- 
erning the  same;  and  they  shall  have  the  right  to  appear  before  such 
courts  and  to  pursue  the  same  course  aa  citiaens  of  the  country  to  which 
the  courts  belong. 

Article  XII.  Judicial  proceedings  pending  the  time  of  the  ex* 
change  of  ratifications  of  this  treaty  in  the  territories  over  which  Spain 
relinquishes  or  cedes  her  sovereignty  shall  be  determined  according  to 
the  following  rules: 

1.  Judgments  rendered  either  in  civil  suits  between  private  in- 
dividuals, or  in  criminal  matters,  before  the  date  mentioned  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  is  no  recourse  or  right  of  review  under  the 
Spanish  law,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  final,  and  shall  be  executed  in  due 
form  by  competent  authority  in  the  territory  within  which  such  judg- 
ments should  be  carried  out. 

2.  Civil  suits  between  private  individuals  which  may  on  the  date 
mentioned  be  undetennined  sliiill  be  i>rosecuted  to  judgment  before 
the  court  in  which  they  may  then  be  pending,  or  In  the  court  that  may 
be  substituted  therefor. 
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3,  Crimiual  actious  peudiut;  ou  tbi*  dale  meutioned  befort^  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Spain  against  eitizi^ns  of  the  territory,  whiili  by  this 
treaty  ceases  to  be  Spanish  shall  coutiuiie  under  its  jurisdiction  until 
final  judgment  J  but,  such  judgnieni  having  been  rendered,  the  execu- 
tion thereof  shall  be  oonnnitted  to  the  competent  authority  of  tJie 
place  in  which  the  case  arose. 

Article  XIII.  The  rights  of  property  secured  by  copyrights  and 
patents  acqnired  by  Spaniards  in  the  Island  de  Cuba,  and  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines  and  other  coded  territories,  at  the  time  of  the  exchange 
of  the  ratiticatiou  of  this  treaty,  shall  continue  to  be  respected.  Spanish 
scientific,  literary  and  artistic  works,  not  subversive  of  public  order  in 
the  territories  in  question,  shall  continue  to  be  admitteilfree  of  duty 
into  such  territories  for  the  period  of  ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  date  of  llie  exdiange  of  the  ratification  of  (his  treaty. 

Article  XIV.  Sjiain  sliall  have  the  i)0wer  to  establish  consular 
offices  in  the  jwrts  and  places  ui  the  territories,  the  sovereignty  over 
which  has  been  either  relinquished  or  ceded  by  the  present  treaty. 

Article  XV.  The  Government  of  each  country  will,  for  the  term  of 
ten  years,  accord  to  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  other  country  the  same 
treatment  in  respect  of  all  port  chnrges,  including  entrance  and  clear- 
ance dues,  light  dues  and  tonnage  duties,  as  it  accords  to  its  own 
merchant  vessels,  not  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

This  arii<'le  nmy  at  any  time  be  terminated  on  six  months'  notice 
given  by  either  GoTerniuent  to  the  other. 

Article  XVI,  It  is  understood  that  any  obligations  assumed  in  this 
treaty  by  the  United  States  Mith  respect  to  Diba  are  limited  to  the 
time  of  its  occupancy  thereof;  but  it  will,  upon  the  termination  of  such 
occupancy,  advise  any  Government  established  in  the  island  to  assume 
the  same  obligations. 

Article  XVII.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate thereof,  and  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Kegent  of  Spain;  and  the 
ratification  shall  be  exchanged  at  Washington  within  six  months  from 
the  date  hereof,  or  earlier  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof  w^e,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  have  signed 
this  treatv  and  hereunto  affixed  our  seals. 
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Done  in  duplicate  at  Paris,  t lie  tenth  day  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 


EUGENIC  MONTERO  UIO«. 

B.  DE  ABARAZUZA. 

J.  DE  GAKXICA. 

W.  R.  DE  VILLMTRUUTIA. 

RAFAEL  (  ERERO. 

The  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate  on  February 
0th  by  a  rote  of  57  to  27,  or  one  vote  more  than  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.    The  vote  in  detail  was  as  folhiws: 

Yeas — Aldrich,  Allen,  Allison,  Baker,  Burrows,  Butler,  Carter 
Cliandler,  dark,  Clay,  Cullom,  Davis,  Deboe,  Elkius,  Fairbanks,  Faulk 
ner,  Foraker,  Frye,  Gallinger,  Gear,  Gray,  Dauna,  Ilansbrotigh,  liar 
ris,  Ilawley,  Jones,  Nov.;  Kenney,  Kyle,  Lindsay,  Lodge,  McBride,  Mc 
Enery,  McLaurin,  McMillan,  Mantle,  Mason,  Morgan,  Nelson,  Penrose 
Perkins,  Pettus,  Piatt,  Conn.;  Piatt,  N.  Y.;  Pritehard,  Quay.  Ross 
Howell,  Shoup,  Simon,  Spooner,  Stewart,  Sullivan,  Teller,  Thurston 
Warren,  Wellington,  Wolcott--57. 

Navs— Bacon,  Bate,  Berry,  Caffery,  Chilton.  Cockrell  Daniel,  Gor 
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man,  Ilalc,  Ueitfeld,  Hoar,  Jones,  Ark.;  Mallory,  Martin,  Mills,  Mitcliell, 
Money,  Murphy,  Pasco,  Pottigrew,  Rawlins,  Roach,  Smith,  Tillman, 
Turlej,  Turner,  Vest— 27. 

Absent  and  paired— Messrs.  Cannon  and  Wilson  for,  with  White 
jBgainst,  and  Messrs,  Pi^octor  and  Wetmore  for,  with  Mr,  Turpie  a<;;aiust. 

Politically  analyzed  the  vote  was  as  follows:  Yeas — Republicans 
43,  Democrats  9,  Populists  and  silverites  5,  Nays — Republicans  2, 
Democrats  21,  Populists  and  silverites  4. 

The  peace  treaty  was  signed  by  President  McKiuley  on  February 
10th. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  country  was  greatly  divided  on 
the  treaty  and  at  one  time  iis  opponents  felt  sure  of  preventing  ratifica- 
tion. One  important  factor  in  securing  votes  in  favor  of  ratification 
was  the  news  of  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with  the  Filipinos  on  the 
previous  day. 

The  treaty  was  presented  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  but  was  nut  ratified 
by  that  body.  It  was  claimed  that  the  Queen  Regent  and  Sagasta 
had  attenipteil  to  inject  politics  Into  the  matter,  hence  the  refusal  of  the 
Cortes  to  ratify. 

Anticipating  that  it  would  be  extremely  doubtful  to  get  the  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Cortes  the  American  C\)mmi88iou  required  the  insertion 
in  the  treaty  of  Article  17,  that  "the  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  thereof,  and  by  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  Regent 
of  Spain." 

On  March  ICth  the  Queen  Regent  signed  the  decree  dissolving  the 
Cortes  and  ou  March  17,  1S99,  affixed  her  signature  to  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

SOMETHING  LACKING. 


Uncle  Sara— "WeU,  sonny,  what  is  it?" 

Phi]  Ippines— "\Vber«  do  I  oome  in  on  thiB?" — MinneapoUa  JoumaL 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

POETRY  OP  THE  WAR, 

T^  HE  Spanish  war  was  a  great  inspiration  to  the  poets  of  the  country  and 
*■     many  stirring  poeras  were  the  result.    While  many  volumes  would  be 
required  to  publish  them,  some  of  the  best  and  most  appropriate  are  herewith 
presented. 


THE  REG'LAR  ARMY  MAN. 

HE  AIN'T  no  gold-laced  "Belvi- 
dere," 
Ter  sparkle  in  the  sun; 
He  don't  parade  with  gay  cockade, 

And  posies  in  his  gun ; 
He  ain't  no  "pretty  soldier  boy," 

So  lovely,  spick  and  span ; 
He  wears  a  crust  of  tan  and  dust. 
The  Reg'lar  Army  man ; 
The  marchin',  parchin', 
Pipe-clay  starchin', 
Reg'lar  Army  man. 

He  ain't  at  home  in  Sunday-school, 

Nor  yet  a  social  tea; 
And  on  the  day  he  gets  his  pay 

He's  apt  ter  spend  it  free; 
He  ain't  no  temp'rance  advocate; 

He  Hkes  ter  fill  the  can; 
He's  kinder  rough  an',  maybe,  tough. 

The  Reg'lar  Army  man; 
The  rarin*,  tarin', 
Sometimes  swearin*, 

Reg'lar  Army  man. 

No  State'll  call  him  "noble  son!" 

He  ain't  no  ladies'  pet. 
But  let  a  row  start  anyhow, 

They'll  send  for  him,  you  bet! 
He  don't  cut  any  ice  at  all 

In  fash'n's  social  plan; 
He  gits  the  job  ter  face  a  mob. 

The  Reg'lar  Army  man; 
The  millin',  drillin', 
Made  for  killin', 

Reg'lar  Army  man. 


They  ain't  no  tears  shed  over  him 

When  he  goes  off  ter  war; 
He    gits    no    speech    nor    prayerful 
"preach" 
From  Mayor  or  Governor; 
He  packs  his  little  knapsack  up 

And  trots  ofif  in  the  van, 
Ter  start  the  fight  and  start  it  right, 
The  Reg*lar  Army  man; 
The  rattlin',  battlin', 
Colt  or  Gatlin', 
Reg'lar  Army  man. 

He  makes  no  fuss  about  tlie  job, 

He  don't  talk  big  or  brave, 
He  knows  he's  in  ter  fight  and  win 

Or  help  fill  up  a  grave; 
He  ain't  no  "mamma's  darlin',"  but 

He  does  the  best  he  can; 
And  he's  the  chap  that  wins  the  scrap, 
The  Reg'lar  Army  man; 
The  dandy,  handy, 
Cool  and  sandy, 
Reg'lar  Army  man. 

— Joe  Lincoln. 


THE  WARSHIP  DIXIE. 

THEY'VE  named  a'cruiser  "Dixie" 
— that's  what  the  papers  say — 
An'  I  hears  they're  goin'  to  man  her 
with  the  boys  that  wore  the 
gray; 
Good  news!    It  sorter  thrills  me  and 

makes  me  want  ter  be 
Whar'  the  ban*  is  playing  "Dixie," 
and  the  "Dixie"  puts  ter  seat 
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They've  named  a  cruiser  "Dixie." 
An'  fellers,  I'll  be  boun' 

You're  goin'  tcr  see  some  fightin' 
when     the     "Dixie"     swings 


Ef 


aroun 


any  o'  ihcni  Spanish  ships  shall 
strike  her.  East  or  West, 
Just  let  the  ban'  play  "Dixie,"  an'  the 
boys'll  do  the  rest! 

I  want  ter  see  that  "Dixie" — I  want 

ter  lake  my  slan' 
On  the  deck  of  lier  and  holler,  "Three 

cheers  fer  Dixie  lan'I" 
She  means  we're  all  united — the  war 

hurts  healed  away. 
An'  "  'Way  Down  Soutli  in  Dixie"  is 

national  to-day! 

I  bet  you  she's  a  good  un!    I'll  stake 

my  last  red  cent 
Thar  ain't   no  better  timber  in   the 

whole  blame  settlement! 
An'  all  their  shiny  battleships  beside 

that  ship  arc  tame, 
For  when  it  comes  to  "Dixie"  thar's 

something  in  a  namel 

Here*s  three  cheers  and  a  tiger — as 

hearty  as  kin  be; 
An'  let  the  ban*  play  "Dixie"  when 

the  "Dixie"  puts  ter  sea! 
She'll  make  her  way  an'  win  the  day 

from  shinin'  East  ter  West — 
Jest  let  the  ban'  play  "Dixie,"  and 

the  boys'll  do  the  rest! 

— Frank  L.  Stanton. 


A    TOAST    TO    COMMODORE 
DEWEY. 

At  a  dinner  given  to  Commodore 
George  Dewey  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club.  Washington.  November  27, 
1897,  just  before  he  started  for  the 
Asiatic    station,    tlic    following    pro- 


phetic toast  was  oflFered,  and  received 
with  enthusiasm: 

FILL  all  your  glasses  full  to-nighl; 
The  wind  is  off  the  shore; 
And  be  it  feast  or  be  it  fight, 
We  pledge  the  Commodore, 

Through  days  of  storm,  through  days 
<Jf  calm. 

On  broad  Pacific  seas. 
At  anchor  oflf  the  Isles  of  Palm. 

Or  with  the  Japanese; 

Ashore,  afloat,  on  deck,  below, 
Or  where  our  bull  dogs  roar. 

To  back  a  friend  or  breast  a  foe 
We  pledge  the  Commodore. 

We  know  our  honor'U  be  unstained, 
Where'er  his  pennant  flies; 

Our  rights  respected  and  maintained, 
Whatever  power  defies. 

And  when  he.  takes   the   homeward 
tack, 
Beneath  an  admiral's  flag, 
We'll   hail   the  day  that  brings  him 
back, 
And  have  another  jag. 


YANKEE  DEWEY. 

Y  ANKEE  DEWEY  went  to  sea, 
I       Sailing  on  a  cruiser, 
He  look  along  for  company. 
Of  men  and  guns,  a  few,  sir. 

Yankee  Dewey:  Ha!  Ha!  Hal 

Dewey,  you're  a  dandy; 
With  men  and  guns  and  cruisers,  too, 

YouVc  certainly  quite  handy. 

He  sailed  away  to  the  Philippines, 
With  orders  for  to  snatch  them, 

And  thrash  the  Spaniards  right  and 
left, 
Wherever  he  could  catch  them. 
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And  Yankee  Dewey  did  it,  too, 
He  did  it  so  complete,  sir. 

That  not  a  blooming  ship  is  left, 
Of  all  that  Spanish  fleet,  sir. 

Oh,  Yankee  Dewey,  you're  a  peach, 

A  noble,  gallant  tar,  sir; 
YouVe  "out  of  sight,"  you're  out  of 
reach, 

We  hail  you  from  afar,  sir. 

We    greet   you    with    three    rousing 
cheers. 
For  you  and  your  brave  crews,  sir; 
For  the  deeds  you've  done  and  the 
victory  won, 
For  Yankee  Doodle  Doo,  sir. 

Yankee  Dewey,  keep  it  up. 

You  certainly  are  handy, 
With  men  and  guns  and  cruisers,  too, 

Oh,  Dewey,  you're  a  dandy. 

— O.  H.  Cole. 


And  give  your  horses  some  corn. 
For  if  you  don't  do  it. 
The  captain  will  know  it. 
And  give  you  the  devil 

As  sure  as  you're  bom! 


Oh,  where  has  that  cook  gone. 
Cook  gone, 
.  Cook  gone; 
Where  has  that  cook  gone? 
Where  the  aitch  is  he-e-e? 

Twenty  years  till  dinner  time. 

Dinner  time, 

Dinner  time, 
Twenty  years  till  dinner  time. 
So  it  seems  to  me-e-e! 


Come  and  git  your  quinine. 
Quinine,  quinine,  quinine! 
Come  and  git  your  quinine, 
And  your  pills! 


CAMP  CALLS. 


To  the  various  camp  bugle  calls 
soldiers  attach  words  that  reflect  this 
"soldier's  privilege"  of  grumbling  to 
the  rhythm  of  the  calls.  The  follow- 
ing are  sample  jingles: 

I    CANT  git 'em  up! 
*     I  can't  git  'em  up! 
I  can't  git  'em  up  in  the  morning. 
I  can't  git  'em  up, 
I  can't  git  'em  up, 
I  can't  git  'em  up  at  all! 
The   corporal's  worse  than  the  ser- 
geant, 
The  sergeant's  worse  than  lieutenant, 
And  the  captain's  the  worst  of  all ! 


*     *     * 

Go  to  the  stable. 
All  ye  that  are  able, 


Soupy,  soupy,  soup — 
Without  any  beans! 

An'  coffee,  coffee,  coffee — 
The  meanest  ever  seen! 


THE  FLAG  GOES  BY. 

HATS  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  rufHe  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 
Blue  and  crimson  and  white  it  shines 
Over  the  steel-tipped,  ordered  lines. 

Hats  off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly ! 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  passing  by, 
Sea-fights  and  land-fights  grim  and 

great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  state; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 
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Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace 
March   of  a  strong  land's   swift  in- 
crease ; 
Equal  justice,  right  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 
Sign  of  a  nation  great  and  strong, 
To   ward    her    people    from    foreign 

wrong ; 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor,  all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 
Hats  of!! 


WHEELER  AT  SANTIAGO. 

INTO  the  thick  of  the  fight  he  went, 
pallid  and  sick  and  wan. 
Borne  in  an  ambulance  to  the  front, 

a  ghostly  wisp  of  a  man; 

But  the  fighting  soul  of  a  fighting 

man,  approved  in  the  long  ago. 

Went  to  the  front  in  that  ambulance, 

and  the  body  of  Fighting  Joe. 

Out  Trom  the  front  they  were  coming 

back,      smitten     of     Spanish 

shells — 
Wounded   boys   from    the    Vermont 

hills  and  the  Alabama  dells; 
"Put  them  into  this  ambulance;    Til 

ride  to  the  front,"  he  said. 
And  he  climbed  to  the  saddle  and 

rode  right  on,  that  little  old 

ex-Confed. 

From  end  to  end  of  the  long  blue 

ranks    rose    up    the    ringing 

cheers, 
And  many  a  powder-blackened  face 

was     furrowed    with     sudden 

tears. 
As  with  flashing  eyes  and  gleaming 

sword,  and  hair  and  beard  of 

snow. 
Into  the  hell  of  shot  and  shell  rode 

little  old  Fighting  Joe! 


Sick  with  fever  and  racked  with  pain, 
he  could  not  stay  away, 

For  he  heard  the  song  of  the  yester- 
years in  the  deep-mouthed  can- 
non's bay — 

He  heard  in  the  calling  song  of  the 
guns  there  was  work  for  him 
to  do, 

Where  his  country  *s  best  blood 
splashed  and  flowed  'round  the 
old  Red,  White  and  Blue. 

Fevered  body  and  hero  heart!  Tliis 
L^nion's  heart  to  you 

Beats  out  in  love  and  reverence — and 
to  each  dear  boy  in  blue 

Who  stood  or  fell  'mid  the  shot  and 
shell,  and  cheered  in  the  face  of 
the  foe, 

As,  wan  and  white,  to  the  heart  of 
the  fight  rode  little  old  Fight- 
ing Joe! 
— ^James  Lindsay  Gordon. 


BIRTH  OF  THE  FLAG. 

IN  THE  camp  where  the  heroes  had 
gathered  'round  Liberty's  altar 

alight, 
The    Spirit  of  Freedom   in   anguish 

abode    through    the    perilous 

night, 
And  the  joy  that  is  only  a  mother's, 

filled  her  heart  at  the  burst  of 

the  morn — 
Encradled   in   war's   red   manger — a 

child  among  nations  was  born. 
Clasped  in  the  arms  that  shall  shield 

him,  the  suckling  waxed  lusty 

and  fair, 
Safe  as  the  cub  of  a  grizzly  when  the 

dam  guards  the  mouth  of  the 

lair; 
Grew  in  his  strength  and  his  beauty, 

g^e w    in    his    pride    and    h  is 

worth — 
Pride  of  the  mother  that  bore  him, 

peer  of  the  prides  of  the  earth. 
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For  sign  that  all  others  may  know 

him,  for  sig^  that  his  people 

are  free, 
For  his  camps  and  his  courts  and  his 

temples,  for  emblem   on  land 

and  on  sea, 
This  gift  from  the  spirit  that  bore  him, 

that  brought  him  from  dark- 
ness to  light: 
*'Alike  to  thine  honor  unsullied,  keep 

ever  these  ribbons  of  white; 
To  cherish  the  valor  of  freemen,  in 

token  of  blood  they  have  shed, 
To  herald  thy  wrath  and  thy  power, 

are  given  these   streamers   of 

red; 
From  the  skies  that  shall  smile  on  thy 

fortunes,    I    have    taken    this 

union  of  blue 
And  decked  it  with  stars  that  shall 

guide  thee,  for  the  stars  in  their 

courses  are  true." 


To  honor  that  banner  uplifted,  his 
people  anear  and  afar, 

The  faithful  who  serve  him  in  coun- 
sel, the  fearless  who  serve  him 
in  war, 

The  strong  ones  who  sweat  o'er  their 
labor,  the  rugged  ones  fresh 
from  the  soil. 

The  stout  ones  who  buy,  sell,  and  bar- 
ter the  bountiful  fruitage  of  toil, 

Came  from  their  homes  and  their  har- 
vests, came  from  their  marts 
and  their  hives. 

And,  proving  the  love  that  they  bore 
it,  gave  pledge  of  their  fortunes 
and  lives 

That  it  should  be  refuge  from  tyrants ; 
it  has  been  and  ever  shall  be, 

And  the  slave  that  shall  seek  it  for 
shelter,  shall  rise  without 
chains  and  be  free. 

— Richard  Linthicum. 


HOL'  DEM  PHILUPPINES. 

MISTAH  DEWEY,  yo's  all  right. 
Hoi'  dem  PhiluppinesI 
Made  yo'  point  an'  won  yo'  fight, 

Hor  dem  Philuppines! 
If  dem  natives  get  too  gay 
Make  dem  walk  de  Spanish  way, 
Show  dem  dat  yo's  come  to  stay, 
Hor  dem  Philuppines! 

Doctah  Dewey,  doan'  yo'  care, 

Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 
Let  dat  German  ge'man  swear, 

Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 
Reckon  dat  yo'  saw  dem  first, 
Jus*  yo'  say  to  wienerwurst: 
"Come  en  take  dem  if  yo'  durst!" 
Hoi'  dem  PhiluppinesI 

'Fesser  Dewey,  yo'  is  wa'am. 
Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 
Reckon  yo'  can  ride  de  storm, 

Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 
Tell  him  dat  yo'  will  not  grieve 
If  old  Diederichs  should  leave — 
Keep  dat  razzar  up  yo'  sleeve. 
Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 

A'm'al  Dewey,  watch  yo'  kyards, 
Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 

Folks  all  sen'  yo'  best  regyards, 
Hoi*  dem  Philuppines! 

Make  dem  fo'iners  lay  low, 

If  dey  'sist  to  pester  so, 

Make  dem  take  dah  clothes  en'  go, 
Hoi'  dem  Philuppines! 

— George  V.  Hobart. 


THE  BRAVEST  SAILOR  OF 
ALL 

1KNOW  a  naval  officer,  the  bravest 
fighting  man; 
He  wears  a  jaunty  sailor  suit,  his  cap 
says  "Puritan." 
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And  all  day  long  he  sails  a  ship  be- 
tween our  land  and  Spain. 

And  he  avenges,  every  hour,  the  mar- 
tyrs of  the  "Maine." 

His  warship  is  six  inches  square,  a 

w^ashtub  serves  for  ocean; 
But  never  yet,  on  any  coast,  was  seen 

such  dire  connnotion. 
With  one  skilled  move  his  boat  is  sent 

from  Cuba  to  midsea. 
And  just  as  quickly  back  it  comes  to 

set  Plavana  free. 

He  fights  with  Dewey ;  plants  his  flag 

upon  each  island's  shore, 
Then  off  with  Sampsoff's  fleet  he  goes 

to  shed  the  Spanish  gore. 
He  comes  to  guard  New  England's 

coast,  but  ere  his  anclior  falls. 
He  hurries  off  in  frightful  speed,  to 

shell  Manila's  walls. 

The   Philippines  so   frequently  have 

yielded  to  his  power, 
There's  very  little  left  of  them,  I'm 

certain,  at  this  hour; 
And  when  at  last  he  falls  asleep,  it  is 

to  wake  again 
And  hasten  into  troubled  seas  and  go 

and  conquer  Spain. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


OUR  SOLDIER'S  SONG. 

"When  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  became  known  before  Santiago 
the  soldiers  cheered  w'ildly,  and,  with 
one  accord,  through  miles  of  trenches, 
began  singing  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,'  " 

SINGING     "The     Star     Spangled 
Bannc»-' 
In  the  very  jaws  of  death! 
Singing  our  glorious  anthem, 
Some  with  their  latest  breath! 


The  strains  of  that  solenm  music 
Through  the  spirit  will  ever  roll, 

Thrilling  with  martial  ardor 
The  depths  of  each  patriot  soul. 

Hearing  the  hum  of  the  bullets! 

Eager  to  charge  the  foe! 
Biding  the  call  to  battle, 

Where  crimson  heart  streams  flow! 
Thinking  of  home  and  dear  ones, 

Of  mother,  of  child,  of  wife, 
Thev  sang  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" 

On  that  field  of  deadly  strife. 

Tliey  sang  with  the  voices  of  heroes. 

In  the  face  of  the  Spanish  guns. 
As  they  leaned  on  their  loaded  rifles, 

With  the  courage  that  never  runs. 
They  sang  to  our  glorious  emblem. 

Upraised  on  that  war  worn  sod. 
As  the  saints  in  the  old  arena 

Sang  a  song  of  praise  to  God. 
— David  Graham  Adee. 


THE  DISINTEGRATION  OF  A 
MULE. 

"Our  fleet  engaged  the  enemy  in  a 
brilliant  combat.  The  battle  is  a  bril- 
liant page  in  Spanish  history.  The 
Spanish  Minister  of  Marine  said  that 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  restrain  his 
joyful  emotions." — Spanish  Dis- 
patches. 

ALL  HAIL  the  sailors  brave  and 
cool 
Of  Dewey's  bold  flotilla; 
For  Spain  has  lost  another  mule 
Away  off  in  Manila. 

A  piece  of  shell  took  off  his  tail. 
He  grinned  the  shattered  bomb  at. 

"It  is  our  fleet,"  he  said,  "that  meet 
The  foe  in  brilliant  combat." 
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^^^H       A  solid  sliot  took  off  his  ears; 

The    carts    that's   jolting    by — good     ^| 

^^^H           He  smiled  a  smile  of  mystery, 

Lord!            ^        ^      ^     ^           H 

^^^^m        And  said,  "This  will  turn  out  a 

Packed  ful!  of  battered  men.                ^M 

^^^B            Brilliant  page  in  Spanish  history." 

And  I  guess  their  girls  won't  know     ^| 

them                                                ^H 

If  they  sec  them  home  again.              ^H 

^^H        His  larboard  legs  were  shot  away. 

^^^H            Yet  still  with  smile  sarcastic. 

^H 

^^^H        "I  am  not  mad/'  he  said,  "or  sad; 

It's  eight  long  miles  to  Siboney —          ^| 

^^^^1           I'm  just  enthusiastic." 

And  the  road  ain't  of  the  best.                ^H 

That's  far  enough,  God  knows,  be-     ^| 

^^^H        Another  shot !  What  fragments  those 

^H 

^^^H           That  littered. up  the  bay  so? 

A  strong  man  and  his  restl                   ^| 

^^^H        That  mule  so  coy  just  died  of  joy — 

But  when  you've  fought  through  helJ      ^| 

^^^K          The  Spanish  papers  say  so. 

all  day,                                              ^^ 

^^^L                                  —Harry  B.  Smith. 

And  your  wounds  is  stiff  and  sore«     ^^ 

Why,  youVe  had  your  fill  of  hard*      ^| 

ships,                                               H 

And  you  don't  want  any  more.          ^H 

^^^^               TH  E  OREGON. 

^H 

We're  human  ammunition,                       ^H 

^^H        "T  URN  back  thy  prow.  O  Oregon, 
^^^P        1       Toward  thy  Western  home; 

And  we're  spent  like  shot  or  shell —     ^H 

But  we're  winning  for  llie  Govern-      ^| 

^^^^        No  foeman's  ship  will  bar  thy  way, 

ment,                                               ^B 

^H                Or  cross  thy  track  of  foam. 

And  they'd  ought  to  treat  us  well.      ^| 

^U            By  day,  by  night,  like  hounds  in  leash 

But  maybe  they  get  reckless,                   ^H 

^H                 No  more  thy  engines  strain 

And  ihey  goes  it  kind  of  blind,          ^^k 

^H             To  reach  the  sepulchre  where  sleeps 

For  they  knows  there's  plenty  more      ^| 

^H                 Thy  sister  ship,  the  Maine. 

like  us                                             ^H 

That's  pressing  up  behind.                    ^H 

^H              Oh,  nobly  hast  thou  played  thy  part — 

^H 

^M                Though  half  the  world  away, 

Oh,  Uncle  Sam!  we  take  our  pay,         ^H 

^m            Like  arrow  to  its  mark  ye  sped. 

And  we'd  better  work  than  talk—     ^| 

^M                To  join  and  win  the  fray. 

But  it's  eight  long  miles  to  Siboney,      ^| 

^H             Go  back,  O  Oregon,  in  peace; 

And  wounded  has  to  walk.                    ^H 

^m               'Mid  wondrous  deeds,  and  bold, 

You  needn't  spare  us  fighting.                 ^M 

^H            Thy  rush  of  fourteen  thousand  miles 

For  we  ain't  afraid  to  die —                  ^| 

^^^H           Shall  evermore  be  told. 

But  take  care  of  those  that's  hurted      ^| 

^^^■^                     — Ninette  M.  Lowater, 

now,                                              ^H 

And  they'll  serve  you  by  and  by.         ^^ 

— Caroline  Duer.    ^^^B 

^^H           EIGHT  LONG  MILES  TO 

^H                         SIBONEY. 

^^1 

THE  OLD  FLAG  FOREVER.         H 

^m            I  T'S  eight  long  miles  to  Siboney — 
^1            *      YouVe  got  to  walk  or  lie; 

^H 

Q  HE'S  up  there — Old  Glory — where      ^^k 
^        lightnings  are  sped,                         ^^ 

^^L           For    there's    them    that's    wounded 

^^^K                               you 

She  dazzles  the  nations  with  ripples      ^| 

^^^B          In  the  carts  that's  jolting  by — 

of  red;                                           ^H 
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^H           And  she'I!  wave  for  us  living,  or  droop 

He  knew  that  there,  in  the  inner  bay*        ^^t 

^H                       o*cr  us  dead — 

In  a  fancied  safe  retreat,                             ^H 

^H           The  flag  of  our  country  foreverl 

The  Spanish  admiral,  close  and  snug,        ^H 

^^M 

Had  taken  his  hunted  fleet.                    ^H 

^H           She's    up     there — Old     Glory — how 

^^1 

^H                       bright  the  stars  stream! 

But  which  were  the  ships  and  where        ^| 

^H           And  the  stripes  Hke  red  signals  of  lib* 

they  swung                                          ^H 

^H                       erty  gleam  I 

Far  back  in  the  winding  strait.                 ^H 

^H           And  we  dare  for  her,  living,  or  dream 

Was  a  little  point  he  wanted  to  fix           ^H 

^H                       the  last  dream 

For  the  pending  joint  debate!                ^H 

^H           'Neath  the  flag  of  our  country  foreverl 

^^M 

^^1 

A  light  came  into  the  Admiral's  eye—       ^H 

^H           She*s  up  there — Old  Glory-^o  ty- 

His  clouded  brow  grew  free                  ^H 

^H                       rant-dealt  scars 

As  he  said   to  his  orderly  waiting       ^H 

^H           Nor  blur  on  her  brightness,  no  stain 

there —                                                  ^H 

^H                      on  her  stars! 

"Send  Lieutenant  Blue  to  me!"            ^H 

^H           The  brave  blood  of  heroes  hath  crim- 

^H 

^H                       soned  her  bars — 

In  the  shadow  that  night  a  little  craft       ^H 

^H           She's  the  flag  of  our  country  foreverl 

Slipped  off  from  the  flagship's  side,        ^H 

^■^      — Frank  L.  Stanton  in  Atlanta  Con- 

And,  turning,  steered  for  the  Cuban       ^H 

^^^^L         stitution. 

shore,                                                 ^H 

^^^^K 

Borne  in  on  the  Carib  tide —                  ^H 
And  Victor  Blue  was  there  alone,             ^H 

^^^B                    VICTOR  BLUE. 

Serene  and'  well  content —                       ^H 

^^^^         "Mole    St.    Nicholas,    June    13.— 
^H            Lieutenant  Blue  just  returned  after  a 

Rejoiced  at  heart  to  be  oflf  again               ^H 

On  the  Spanish  fox's  scent.                   ^H 

^H           detour  of  seventy  statute  miles'  obscr- 

^^1 

^H            vation  of  the  harbor  of  Santiago  de 

He    cut    the    brush — he    forged    the       ^H 

^H            Cuba.    He  reports  Spanish  fleet  is  all 

swamp                                               ^^M 

^H           there/' — Sampson. 

In  a  trackless,  wide  detour —                  ^^M 

But  the  hills,  to  the  rear  of  the  *leag-        ^H 

H           y  ICTOR  BLUE!  What  a  name  it  is 
^H              V       For  9  deed  of  old  renown — 

uered  town,                                          ^^M 

Were  his  box  and  compass  sure.            ^H 

^^M            How  it  stirs  the  blood,  how  the  fancy 

^^1 

^^^^                  wakes 

He    heard    the    sudden     clatter    of        ^H 

^^^B         And  brushes  the  cobwebs  down  t 

hoofs —                                              ^H 

^^^^r 

He  crouched  in  the  tropic  grass —           ^H 

^V           Why,  you  sec  the  flag,  its  stars  and 

Then  he  saw  two  sabred  and  booted       ^^t 

^^^H                  Stripes, 

Dons,                                               ^H 

^^^^H          You  hear  the  l)Ug1es  play, 

With   a   strange   oath,   come  and        ^M 

^^^^      And  you  know  some  deed  of  desperate 

pass!                                                ^1 

^^^^                  need   - 

^H 

^^^^         Has  come  to  blaze  the  way! 

On  through  the  rank,  thick  under-       ^| 

^^^^F 

brush                                                  ^H 

^V           Admiral  Sampson  paced  his  deck, 

He  cut  and  burrowed  his  way                 ^H 

^H                With  troubled  brow  and  eye. 

Till  he  caught,  thro'  the  tall  palmetto        ^H 

^H            While  the  lights  of  Santiago  flared 

trees,                                             ^H 

^^^^y        Afar  against  the  sky! 

A  gleam  of  the  distant  bay;                   ^| 
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Higher  he  climbed — and  higher  still 
He  crept  to  the  towering  knoll — 

When,  lo!  beneath  him  the  harbor  lay 
Like  a  long,  indented  bowl! 

Need  I  tell  the  rest? — how  the  news 

came  back 

To  Sampson  and  gallant   Schley; 

How  Blue  had  focused  Cen-era's  fleet 

With     his     own — and    his    good 

friend's — eye? 

How  he  came  through  the  perils  of 
instant  death — 
The     death     of     the     hangman's 
noose — 
Unravelling   quite,   with   his   double 
sight, 
The  Spanish  admiral's  ruse? 

How  he  told  the  names  of  the  hiding 
ships 
In  the  cays  of  the  winding  strait, 
And  settled  a  doubtful  point  or  two 
.    For  the  pending  joint  debate! 

— John  Jerome  Rooney. 


M'lLRATH  OF  MALATE. 

Acting  Sergeant  J.  A.  Mcllrath, 
Battery  H,  Third  Artillery  (Regulars); 
enlisted  from  New  York ;  fifteen  years* 
service. 

YES,  yes,  my  boy,  there's  no  mis- 
take, 
You  put  the  contract  through! 
You  lads  with  Shafter,  I'll  allow, 
Were  heroes,  tried  and  true; 

But  don't  forget  the  men  who  fought 

About  Manila  Bay, 
And  don't  forget  brave  Mcllrath, 

Who  died  at  Malat6. 


There  was  an  act  to  sing  about — 

An  eighteen-carat  deed. 
To  shine  beside  the  sister  gem 

Of  Switzer  Winkelried! 

Yes,  I  was  with  him,  saw  him — ^well. 

You  want  to  hear  it  all — 
It  is  a  braver  storj*  than 

A  mighty  city's  fall! 

The  night  was  black,  save  where  the 
forks 
Of  tropic  lightning  ran, 
When,   with  a   long,  deep  tliunder- 
roar. 
The  tj-phoon  storm  beg^n. 

Then,  suddenly  above  the  din, 

We  heard  the  steady  bay 
Of  volleys  from  the  trenches  where 

The  Pennsylvanians  lay. 

The  Tenth,  we  thought,  could  hold 
their  own 

Against  the  feigned  attack, 
And,  if  the  Spaniards  dared  advance. 

Would  pay  them  doubly  back. 

But  soon  we  mark'd  the  volleys  sink 

Into  a  scatter'd  fire — 
And,  now  we  heard  the  Spanish  gun 

Boom  nigher  yet  and  nigher! 

Then,  like  a  ghpst,  a  courier 
Seemed  past  our  picket  toss'd 

With  wild  hair  streaming  in  his  face — 
"We're      lost — we're     lost — we're 
lost!" 

"Front,     front — in     God's     nam^— 
front!"  he  cried: 

"Our  ammunition's  gone!" 
He  turned  a  face  of  dazed  dismay— 

And  thro*  the  night  sped  on! 

"Men,  follow  me!"  cried  Mcllrath, 
Our  acting  Sergeant  then; 

And  when  he  gave  the  word  he  knew 
He  gave  the  word  to  men  I 
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^H          Twenty  there — not  one  man  more — 

He  sank  into  our  outstretch'd  arms       ^^^B 

^^m               But  (town  the  sunken  road 

Dead — but  immortal  grown;                    ^H 

^H          We  dragged  the  guns  of  Battery  H, 

And  Glory  brighten'd  where  he  fell,              ^H 

^H              Nor  even  stopped  to  loadt 

And  valor  claim'd  her  own!                      ^H 

^^m 

— ^John  Jerome  Rooney.              ^H 

^H          Sudden,  from  out  the  darkness  poured 

^^1 

^H              A  slonn  of  Mauser  hail — 

^H          But  not  a  man  there  thought  to  pause. 

^^M 

^H 

^H              Nor  any  man  to  quail! 

THE  MISSING  ONE.                   ^M 

^H          Ahead,  the  Pennsylvanians'  guns 
^H              In  scattered  firing  broke; 

T    DON'T  think  I'll  go  into  town  to         ^| 

I              see  the  boys  come  back;                 ^H 

My  bein*  tlierc  would  do  no  good  in         ^^M 

all  that  jam  and  pack;                         ^H 

^^^^     The  Spanish  trenches,  red  with  flame, 
^^^K        In  fiercer  volleys  spoke! 

^^^^     Down  with  a  rush  our  twenty  came — 

There'll  be  enough  to  welcome  them          ^H 

^H              The  open  field  wc  pass'd — 

— to    cheer   them    when    they         ^^t 

^^M           And  in  among  tlie  liard-press'd  Tenth 

come                                                   ^H 

^H              Wc  set  our  feet  at  last! 

A-marchin'  bravely  to  the  time  that's         ^H 

^H 

beat  upon  the  drum —                         ^^M 

^H          Up,  with  a  leap,  sprang  Mcllrath, 

They'll  never  miss  me  in  the  crowd —         ^H 

^H             Mud-spatter'd,  worn  and  wct^ 

not  one  of  'em  will  care                      ^H 

^H          And,  in  an  instant,  there  he  stood 

If,  when  the  cheers  are  ringin'  loud,         ^H 

^H              High  on  the  parapet! 

I'm  not  among  them  there.              ^H 

^H          "Steady,  boysl  we've  got  'em  now — 

I  went  to  see  them  march  away — I         ^H 

^H               Only  a  minute  late! 

hollered  with  the  rest.                     ^H 

^^^^     It's   all   right,    lads— we've  got    'em 

And  didn't  they  look  tine,  that  day,         ^H 

^^^H 

a-marchin'  four  abreast,                     ^H 

^^^V        Just  give  'em  volleys  straight!" 

Witli  my  boy  James  up  near  the  front,         ^H 

^^M 

as  handsome  as  could  be,                   ^H 

^H          Then,  up  and  down  the  parapet 

And  wavin'  back  a  fond  farewell  to         ^H 

^H              With  head  erect  he  went. 

mother  and  to  nie!                            ^H 

^H          As  cool  as  when  he  sat  with  us 

I  vow  my  old  knees  trinibled  so,  when         ^H 

^H              Beside  our  evening  tent! 

lliey  had  all  got  by,                          ^H 

^^1 

I  had  to  jist  set  down  upon  the  curb-        ^H 

^1          Not  one  of  us,  close  shelter 'd  there 

stone  tJiere  and  cry.                            ^H 

^H               Down  in  the  trench's  pen, 

^^M 

^H           But  felt  that  he  would  rather  die 

And  now  tliey're  comin'  home  again  1         ^H 

^H              Than  shame  or  grieve  him  then! 

The  record  that  they  won                ^H 

^^B 

Was  sich  as  shows  wc  still  have  men,         ^^M 

^H          The  fire,  so  close  to  being  quench'd 

when  men's  work's  to  be  done!         ^H 

^H               In  panic  and  defeat. 

There  wasn't  one  of  'cm  that  llinched,         ^H 

^^^^     Lcap'd  forth,  by  rapid  volleys  sped. 

each  foUcr  stood  the  test —               ^H 

^^^H         In  one  long  deadly  sheet! 

Wherever  they  were  sent  they  sailed        ^H 

^^^^V 

right  in  and  done  their  best!            ^H 

^V          A  cheer  went  up  along  the  line 

They  didn't  go  away  to  play — they        ^H 

^H              As  breaks  tlie  thunder  call — 

knowed  what  was  in  store —            ^^M 

^■^     But.  as  it  rose,  great  God!  we  saw 

But  there's  a  grave  somewhere  to-day,        ^H 

^^^K        Our  gallant  Secgeant  falll 

down  on  the  Cuban  shorel             ^H 
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I  guess  that  FlI  not  go  to  town  to  see 

the  boys  come  in; 
I  don*t  jist  feel  like  mixin'  up  in  all 

that  crush  and  din! 
There'll  be  enough  to  welcome  them 

— to   cheer   them    when   they 

come 
A-marchin'  bravely  to  the  time  that's 

beat  upon  the  drum, 
And  the  boys'll  never  notice — not  a 

one  of  'em  will  care, 
For  the  soldier  that  would  miss  me 

ain't  a-goin'  to  be  there! 

— S.  E.  Kiser. 


THE  NEW  ALABAMA. 

THAR'S  a  bran*   new  "Alabama" 
that  they're  fittin'  out  for  sea, 
An*  them  that's  seen  her  tell  me  she's 

as  lively  as  kin  be;    '^ 
An'  them  big  Havana  gin'ruls  better 

open  wide  their  gates 
Ef  she's  any  like  her  namesake  of  the 
old  Confed'rit  States! 

A  bran'  new  "Alabamal"    She  orter 

be  the  best 
That  ever  plowed   a  furrow  in   the 

,  ocean — east  or  west! 
An'  I'm  shore  that  she'll  be  heard 

from — jest     open    wide    your 

gates 
Ef  she's  any  like  her  namesake  of  the 

old  Confed'rit  States! 

I  bet  she's  full  o'  sperritl  I  bet  her 
guns'll  keep 

The  Spanish  cruisers  huntin'  fer  a  har- 
bor on  the  deep! 

She'll  storm  the  forts  an'  take  'em — 
she'll  batter  down  the  gates 

Ef  she's  any  like  her  namesake  of  the 
old  Confed'rit  States  I 


A  TOAST  TO  OUR  SHIPS. 

WHY  do  our  battleships  scour  the 
main, 
What  need  of  big  cruisers  to  thrash 

old  Spain 
When  we  have  a  surplus  of  Yankee 

pluck, 
And  the  Hist,  the  Hornet  and  Wam- 
patuck? 

The  Spaniards  scoffed  at  our  navy  of 

tugs. 
Manned"   by    ignorant    sailors    and 

thugs; 
But  a  different  tune  is  sung  since  they 

struck 
The  Hist,  the  Hornet  and  Wampa- 

tuck. 

They  blockade,  cut  cables,  pass  forts 

and  fight; 
They  are  in  it  at  all  times,  day  or 

night. 
And  Hidalgoes  flee  when  these  three 

run  amuck. 
The  Hist,  the  Hornet  and  Waqipa* 

tuck. 

A  toast  to  brave  Jungen,  Helm  and 

Young, 
May  their  praises  loud  and  long  1  e 

sung; 
One  foot  on  the  table,  boys,  "Here's 

luck" 
To  the  Hist,  the  Hornet  and  Wan- 

patuck. 


THE  HERO  DOWN  BELOW. 

T  N  THE  awful  heat  and  torture 
^     Of  the  fires  that  leap  and  dance 
In  and  out  the  furnace  doors  that 
never  close. 
On  in  silence  he  must  work. 
For  with  him  there's  ne'er  a  chance 
On  his  brow  to  feel  the  outer  breeze 
that  blows. 
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For  they've  locked  him  in  a  room, 

Down  below, 
In  a  burning,  blazing  tomb, 

Down  below. 
Where  he  cannot  see  the  sky, 
Cannot  learn  in  time  to  fly, 
When  destruction  stalketh  nigh, 

Down  below. 

Though  his  name  is  never  mentioned, 

Though  we  see  or  know  him  not, 
Though  his  deeds  may  never  bring 
him  worldly  fame, 
He's  a  man  above  the  others — 
And  the  bravest  of  the  lot — 
And  the  hero  of  the  battle,  just  the 
same. 

He's  the  man  who  does  the  work, 

Down  below. 
From  the  labor  does  not  shirk, 

Down  below, 
He  is  shoveling  day  and  night, 
Feeding  flames  a-blazing  bright, 
Keeping  up  a  killing  fight, 

Down  below. 


MISTER  SOJER  MAN. 

(  AIN'T  got  time  ter  fool  wid  you, 
1       Mister  Sojer  Man; 
Never  did  look  good  in  blue, 

Mister  Sojer  Man. 
'Sides  dat,  I  got  my  wuk  ter  do- 
Feed  myse'f  en'  fambly,  too; 
Ain't  got  time  ter  fool  wid  you. 

Mister  Sojer  Man! 

Go  'long  now  en*  fight  yo'  fight, 

Mister  Sojer  Man: 
Fling  dem  bombshells  lef  en'  right. 

Mister  Sojer  Man. 
Got  ter  hoe  dat  cotton  white. 
Keep  dat  nutgrass  out  er  sight; 
Gn  long  now,  en*  fight  yo*  fight, 

Mister  Sojer  ManI 


TO  ADMIRAL  SCHLEY. 

HAIL!  Hero  of  our  Southern  bat- 
tle seas! 
No    wreath    of    crumbling    laurel 
leaves  thy  brow  entwines; 
America  would  mete  thee  more  endur- 
ing fame, 
And  in  her  heart  thy  name  and  deed 
enshrines. 


"PRIVATE  JONES." 

1USED  to  boss  him  in  the  store 
And  oversee  his  work, 
For  I  had  charge  of  one  whole  floor 

And  he  was  just  a  clerk. 
To-day  it*s  different,  if  you  please; 
We've  changed  respective  pegs, 
I'm  private  in  the  ranks — and  he's 
Got  stripes 
Down 
His 
Legs. 

The  girls,  whose  smiles  were  once  for 
me, 
Now  scarce  vouchsafe  a  glance, 
Such  great  attraction  can  they  see 

In  decorated  pants. 
The  erstwhile  clerk  no  longer  my 

Indulgence  humble  begs. 
I'm  down  below.    He's  up  on  "high. 
With  stripes 
Down 
His 
Legs. 

It's  "Private  Jones,  do  this  and  that," 

In  haste  I  must  bestir — 
To  Jenkins,  on  whom  oft  I've  sat, 

I'm  told  to  answer  "Sir!" 
One  bom  to  rule,  it's  come  to  pass 

Of  woe  I  drink  the  dregs — 
I'm  in  the  army  with,  alas! 
No  stripes 
Down 
My 
Legs. 

—Edwin  L.  Sabin. 
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HOBSON    AND    HIS    CHOSEN 
SEVEN. 

COME,  kings  and  queens  the 
world  around, 

Whose  power  and  fame  all  climes  re- 
sound! 

Come,  sailors  bold  and  soldiers  brave, 

Whose  names  shall  live  beyond  the 
grave! 

Come,  men  and  women,  come,  boys 
and  girls, 

Wherever  our  flag  to  the  breeze  un- 
furls! 

Come  one,  come  all,  let  none  stand 
back. 

Come,  praise  the  men  of  the  Merri- 
mac! 

Out  from  the  water,  out  from  the  fire. 

Out  from  the  jaws  of  death  most  direl 

Far  up  in  the  fame  and  light  of 
heaven. 

See  Hobson  with  his  chosen  seveni 


The  negro  soldier  showed  himself  an- 
other type  of  man; 
Read  the  story  of  his  courage,  coldly, 
carelessly,  who  can — 
The  story  of  tlie  Tenth  at  La 
Guasima! 

We  have  heaped  the  Cuban  soil  above 

their  bodies,  black  and  white — 

The  strangely  sorted  comrades  of  that 

grand  and  glorious  fight — 
And   many  a   fair-skinned   volunteer 

goes  whole  and  sound  to-day 
For  the  succor  of  the  colored  troops, 

the  battle  records  say, 
And  the  feud  is  done  forever,  of  the 
blue  coat  and  the  gray — 
All  honor  to  the  Tenth  at  La 
Guasima! 

^B.  M,  Channing, 


TAPS. 


THE  NEGRO  SOLDIER. 

WE   USED   to   think    the   negro 
didn't  count  for  very  much — 
Light-fingered   in    the  melon   patch, 

and  chicken  yard,  and  such; 
Much  mixed  in  point  of  morals  and 

absurd  in  point  of  dress, 
The  butt  of  droll  cartoonists  and  tar- 
get of  the  press: 
But    we've   got    to    reconstruct    our 
views  on  color,  more  or  less. 
Now  we  know  about  the  Tenth 
at  La  Guasima  I 


TAPS — for  the  day  is  finished, 
And  the  moon,  in  her   silvery 
light. 
Whips  up  from  the  low  horizon 
To  the  star-flecked  clouds  of  night. 

Taps — and  the  day's  hard  duty 
Is  o'er,  and  the  lime  for  rest 

Sounds  forth  in  its  pointed  cadence, 
And  the  blowing  bugler's  blest. 

Taps — their  duty  is  ended. 

The  dead  lie  side  by  side. 
"Lights  out"  the  bugler's  sounding 

As  they  start  on  their  long  last  ride. 


When  a  rain  of  shot  was  falling,  with 

a  song  upon  his  lips, 
In  the  horror  where  such  gallant  lives 

went  out  in  death's  eclipse. 
Face  to  face  with  Spanish  bullets,  on 

tlie  slope  of  San  Juan, 


Such  is  their  journey  homeward — 

To  "taps"  o*er  the  broken  sod, 
To  wake  on  the  mom  with  souls  new 
born 
At  the  "reveille"  of  God. 

— Henry  Edward  Wallace,  Jr. 
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^H                THE  COWARD. 

Though  the  east  is  flushing  with  crim*         ^H 

^^^^P 

son  dyes.                                             ^H 

^H         XI      So  wuz  totv  of  otiicr  men. 

Awake!  awake!  awake!                       ^^^H 
0*er  field  and  wood  and  brake,            ^^^H 

^H        Don't  Ice)  much  like  braegin',  fer 

With  glories  newly  born.                   ^^^^| 

^^^^H                                                                                                       DO 

^H        All  the  rcftt  wiiz  braver,  sir. 

Comes  on  the  blushing  mom.              ^^^H 

^H         When  the  ficruti'  begun. 

Awake!  awake  1                       ^^^H 

^1        Somethin'  whispered,  "Cut  an*  rual'* 

^^^^1 

^U        ChunccK  wuz  that  cithrr  I 

You  have  dreamed  of  your  homes  and         ^H 

^H        Would  have  to  tikip,  or  stay  an'  die. 

your  friends  all  night;                         ^H 

^B        Tlicn  the  thouphl  of  mother  came. 

You  have  basked  in  your  sweethearts'         ^H 

^U        An'  1  didn't  feel  the  same — 

smiles  so  bright ;                                   ^H 

^1        Seemed  to  starch  me  up  a  bit. 

Come,  part  with  them  all  for  awhile         ^H 

^H        An' — in  a  minit  I  wuz  hit. 

again—                                               ^M 

^H        Mother  she  wuz  brave,  you  sec — 

Be  lovers  in  dreams;  when  awake,  be         ^H 

^H         leather  died  when  I  wuz  three — 

^H 

^1         Workc<1,  Khe  did,  both  day  an'  night 

Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out!                  ^H 

^H        To  keep  the  boy  he  left  fixed  right. 

You   have  dreamed  full  long  I    ^^^H 

^U        *Mt'nd*er  when  I  wuzn't  well. 

^^^H 

^H        I  low  slic  watched  an'  dosed  me,  tel 

-  Turn  out!  turn  out!  turn  out!            ^^^H 

^U        1  wuz  u])  an'  'round  again. 

The  east  is  all  aglow.                    ^^^H 

^B        Medicine  wuz  bitter  then, 

Turn  out!  turn  out!                  ^^^| 

^M        An'  mother 'd  say,  "You,  Willie,  stan* 

^^^1 

^B        An'  take  your  pellet  like  a  man!" 

From  every  valley  and  hill  there  come    ^^B 

^H         When  tlie  slmts  wuz  thick  that  day. 

The    clamoring    voices    of    fife    and         ^H 

^H         An'  Jiinmie  Pircwcr  by  me  lay 

drum                                                   ^H 

^U         Limp  an*  bleedin'  in  the  sand, 

And  out  on  the  fresh,  cool  morning         ^H 

^H        An'  1  heered  the  Cap's  command — 

^H 

^U        "Steady,  boys,  an'  fire  low  I" — 

The    soldiers    are    swarming    every-         ^H 

^m        Seemed  to  feel  my  courage  go; 

^H 

^H        Almost  wisht  1  hadn't  come; 

Fall  inl  fall  in!  fall  in!                          ^^M 

^H         Almost  wisht  I  wuz  to  hum; 

Everv  man  in  his  place.                  ^^^^M 

^H        Then — an'  Lord,  it  sounded  queerl — 

Fall  in'!  fall  in!  fall   in!                    ^^M 

^H         In  llie  tlin  I  seemt^d  \o  hear 

Each  with  a  cheerful  face.              ^^^| 

^H        Mother,  savin',  "Willie,  stan' 

Fall  in!  fall                                ^^M 

^^^^  An*  take  ytnir  btdlet  like  a  man!" 

— Michael  O'Connor.       ^^^| 

^^H^                  — Richard  R.  Wightman. 

^H 

"DO  NOT  CHEER."             ^^M 

^^^B 

^^^;                    REVEILLE. 

After  the  Spanish  f^eet  had  struck        ^H 

^^^^ 

its  colors  off  the  harbor  of  Santiago         ^H 

^H        TIIF.  morning  is  cheery,  my  boys, 
^B          1           arouse  I 

on  July  3d,  Captain  Philip,  of  the  bat-         ^H 

tieship  Texas,  ordered  his  crew  not         ^H 

^1        The  dew  shines  bright  on  the  chestnut 

to  cheer.    He  asseniblt-d  his  men  and         ^| 

^H                      boughs, 

gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  victory         ^| 

^H        And  ihe  sleepy  mist  on  the  river  lies. 

which  we  had  that  day  gained,            ^^^H 
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THE  smoke  hangs  heavy  o'er  the 
sea, 
Beyond  the  storm-swept  battle  Hne, 
Where  floats  the  flag  of  Stripes  and 

Stars, 
Triumphant  o'er  the  shattered  foe. 
The  walls  of  Morro  thunder  still  their 

fear; 
Helpless,  a  mass  of  flame,  the  foeman 

drifts, 
And  o'er  her  decks  the  flag  of  white. 
Hushed  voices  pass  the  word  from  lip 

to  lip, 
And  grimy  sailors  silent  stand  beside 

the  guns, 
"Cease  firing.     An  enemy  is  dying. 

Do  not  cheer." 

"An  enemy  is  dying.    Do  not  cheer.'* 
Thy  servants*  glorious  tribute  to  Thy 

name, 
Qirist,    Lord,   who   rules   the   battle 

well. 
Who,  watching,  guards  our  destinies, 
And  seeth  e'en  the  sparrows  fall. 
Redly,  through   drifting  smoke,  the 

sun  looks  down 
On    silent    guns    and    shot-pierced 

bloody  wreck. 
Long  lines  of  weary  men,  with  heads 

bowed  low. 
Give    thanks,    in    presence   of    Thy 

reaper  grim. 
Thy   wmU   be   done,   O   Lord,   Thou 

rulest  all. 

— J.  Herbert  Stevens. 


IN  MEMORIAM. 


should   die   the   day   peace  was   de- 
clared. 

CEASE  firingl"   Lo,  the  bugles 
call— 
"Cease!"  and   the   red    flame  dies 

away. 
The  thunders  sleep;  along  the  gray 
Smoke-shrouded  hills  the  echoes  fall. 


"Cease  firing!"     Close  the  columns, 
fold 
Their  shattered  wings;    the  weary 

troops 
Now    stand    at   ease ;    the    ensign 
droops; 
The    heated    chargers'    flanks    turn 
cold. 

"Cease  firingl"    Down,  with  point  re- 
versed. 
The  reeking,  crimson  saber  drips; 
Cool   grow    the    fevered    cannon's 
lips — 
Their  wreathing  vapors  far  dispersed. 

"Cease  firingl"    From  tlie  sponson's 
rim 
The    mute,    black    muzzles    frown 

across 
The  sea,  where  swelling  surges  toss 
The  armored  squadrons,  silent,  grim. 

"Cease  firing!"    Look,  white  banners 

show 
Along    the    graves    where    heroes 

sleep — 
Above  the  graves  where  men  lie 

deep — 
In  pure  soft  flutterings  of  snow. 


It  was  a  strange  coincidence,  and 
a  fitting  end  for  a  noble  old  seaman 
who  had  given  his  life  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  that  Rear  Admiral 
W.  A.  Kirklaiid.  U.  S.  N.,  and  late 
commandant   at    Mare   Island,    Cal., 


"Cease  firing!"    Glorious  and  sweet 
For  country  'tis  to  die — and  comes 
The  Peace — and  bugles  blow  and 
drums 

Are  sounding  out  the  Last  Retreat. 
— Thomas  R.  Gregory,  U,  S.  N, 
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SHE*S .  a  floating  boiler  crammed 
with  fire  and  steam; 
A  toy,  with  dainty  works  like  any 
watch ; 
A    working,    weaving    basketful    of 
tricks — 
Eccentric,  cam  and  lever,  cog  and 
notch. 
She's  a   dashing,   lashing,   tumbling 
shell  of  steel, 
A    headstrong,    kicking,    nervous, 
plunging  beast; 
A  long,   lean  ocean  liner — trimmed 
down  small; 
A  bucking  broncho  harnessed  for 
the  East. 
She  can  rear  and  toss  and  roll 
Your  body  from  your  soul, 
And  she's  most  unpleasant  wet — to 
say  the  least! 


But  see  her  slip  in,  sneaking  down,  at 
night; 
All     a-tremble,     deadly,     silent — 
Satan-sly. 
Watch  her  gather  for  the  rush,  and 
catch  her  breath ! 
See  her  dodge  the  wakeful  cruiser's 
sweeping  eye. 
Hear  the  humming!    Hear  her  com- 
ing!   Coming  fast! 
(That's  the  sound  might  make  men 
wish  they  were  at  home, 
Hear   the   rattling    Maxim,   barking 
rapid  fire), 
See  her  loom  out  through  the  fog 
with  bows  afoam! 
Then  some  will  wish  for  land — 
They'd  be  sand  fleas  in  the  sand 
Or  yellow  grubs  reposing  in  the 
loam. 

— ^James  Barnes. 


THE   WAR. 

A  STIRRUP  CUP. 
A  Song  for  the  War  Correspondent 

A  HEALTH  all  round  ere  the  last 
bell  rings, 
Ere  the  signals  shift  and  the  whistle 

sings; 
There's  a  moment  yet  while  the  trains 

delay, 
We've  turned  life  loose  on  the  world 
to-day! 
On  an  unknown  quest  for  East  or 
West, 
East  or  West  on  the  unknown  way. 

For    some    went    South    when    the 

Cuban  rose. 
And  some  turned  North  to  the  Yukon 

snows. 
By   sledge   or  steamer,   by   mail   or 

freight, 
From  the  Koord  Kabul  to  the  Golden 

Gate, 
We've    gone    the   rounds    of    the 

world-wide  bounds, 
From   the    Hoang-Ho   to   Magellan 

Strait. 


We  stood  by  the  guns  when  the  impi 

broke, 
And  the  field  glass  strained  through 

the  whirling  smoke; 
We   scrawled    the    dispatch    by    the 

thorn-bush  fire, 
Then  a  hundred  miles  to  the  telegraph 

wire! 
A  ride  by  night,  from  the  field  or 

fight, 
A  ratthng  scoop  or  an  Angel  Choir! 

When  the  bucks  broke  loose  from  the 

tribe  reserve, 
We  sketched  the  scalping,  and  saw 

them  swerve 
When   the   pistols   cracked   and   tb** 

rush  was  stayed 
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ly  the  crackling  line  of  the  News 

Brigade. 
Up  the  Peace  with  the  Plains  Po- 
lice— 
In  the  Alkali  hell  our  bones  are  laid. 


But  if  o'er  our  hearth  stone  hovers 

The  glory  of  sacrifice — 
We  will  make  to  the  East  no  mean- 
ings, 

We  will  make  to  the  West  no  cries. 


The  big  gong  clangs  from  the  depot 

wall; 
The  whistles  shriek  and  the  signals 

faU; 
Around  the  curve  and  along  the  bay — 
We're  out  once  more  on  the  open 

way. 
East  or  West,  or  cursed  or  blessed. 
We've  turned  life  loose  on  the  world 

to-day. 

— Frank  L.  Pollock. 


The  fires  of  conquest  kindle; 

The  clang  of  our  sword  sounds  fat; 
The  lion  purrs  as  he  watches 

His  whelp  at  the  game  of  war. 
But  ere  we  forget  in  our  triumph, 

And   lest    we    grow    faint   in   our 
cause, 
Wc  will  cry  to  the  East  Hosannahs, 

We  will  shout  to  the  West  Huzzahs. 
— Grace  Duific  Boylan. 


HOSANNAH  AND  HUZZAH. 

ERE  ever  tlie  guns  are  silenced; 
Ere  ever  the  mandate,  Peace! 
Shall  fall  on  the  raging  nations, 

Shall  bid  all  their  warfare  cease; 
Ere  ever  the  lamb  in  slumber 

Lies  safe  'neath  the  lion's  paw, 
We  will  cry  to  the  East:   Hosannah! 
We  will  call  to  the  West:  Huzzaht 

A  hymn  to  the  God  of  Battles, 

Who  giveth  the  conqVing  sword, 
Who  harks  to  the  cry  for  justice, 
Who    bends    for   the    weak    one's 
word ; 
A  hymn  for  the  grandest  triumph, 

E'er  given  the  world  to  cheer, 
We    will    lift    that    the    East    may 
hearken, 
We  will  sing  that  the  West  may 
hear. 

Far  over  the  waving  banners 
The  foundry's  flame-plumes  swirl; 

And  over  the  stoker  blazons 
The  flag  which  we  helped  unfurl, 


THE  MARINES  AT  CAIMANE- 
RA. 


YOURS  to  brunt  the  ambush'd  foe- 
man;  yours  the  vanguard,  as 
of  yore; 

Yours  to  hoist  and  hold  the  standard 
*mid  the  death  hail  on  the  shore; 

Yours  to  scent  the  flume  of  venom 
borne  upon  the  breath  of  hate, 

While  the  spectred  bush  re-echoed,  as 

the  bullets  sought  their  fate: 

"Well  done,  marines!  well  done!" 

Well  done,  marines! 

With  Manila's  hardy  fighters — serried 
monsters*  mighty  play — 

With  the  gory  girdled  heroes  block- 
ing Santiago  Bay — 

Place  the  gallant  soldier-sailors,  first 
the  bayonets  to  breast; 

Blaze  the  chaparral  forever  over  Cai- 
manera's  crest: 
"Well  done,  marines!  well  done!" 

Well  done,  marines! 
Blazon  this  upon  the  'scutcheon  of  the 

soldiers  of  the  sea; 
On  the  scroll  of  fame  inscribe  it:  write 

it  bold  in  history. 
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When  the  coming  generations  read 

the  story  of  to-day 
Let  the  burning  words  impel  them,  in 

their  gratitude,  to  say: 
"Well  done,  marines!  well  done!" 

Well  done,  marines! 
When   the  pearls   of   Carib*s   waters 

freedom's  diadem  adorn; 
When  the  eagle   drives  the  vulture 

forth  to  face  his  fated  scorn; 
When  the  flag  of  "Cuba  Libre"  greets 

its  natal  dawning  sky, 
Loud  above  the  acclaims  ringing  shall 
the  chorus'd  Nation  cry: 
"Well  done,  marines!  well  done!" 
— ^James  Pym. 


JIM. 

I  HEAR  the  drum  roll,  rub-a-dub, 
dub, 
And  the  piccolo's  shrill  refrain; 
The  boys  in  blue  with  hearts  so  true 

Are  marching  home  again.        " 
I  hear  the  drum,  but  it  beats  for  me 

Despair  and  grief's  tattoo; 
I'd  be  so  glad  if  our  only  lad — 
Our  Jim — poor  Jim — marched,  too! 

I  hear  the  tramp,  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp. 

Of  the  army  marching  by; 
Brave  soldiers  all,  at  their  country's 
call. 

They  went  to  fight  and  die. 
Their  task  is  done;  with  heads  erect 

They  pass  there  in  review; 
Instead  of  tears  I'd  give  them  cheers 

If  Jim — poor  Jim — marched,  too! 

I   hear  the  clank,  the  clank,  clank, 
clank, 
Of  the  swords  of  captains  gay; 

But  my  worn  eyes  rest  on  the  blood- 
stained crest 


Of  a  hill,  far,  far  away. 
They  left  him  there  where  the  weep- 
ing winds 
Sing  dirges  faint  and  few — 
They're    home — God's    light!     How 
grand  the  sight 
If  Jim — poor  Jim — marched,  too! 
— George  Hobart. 


ROUGH  RIDERS'  ROUNDELAY. 

Following  is,  in  part,  the  favorite 
marching  song  of  Roosevelt's  rough 
riders.  It  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the 
"Irish  Fusileers,"  a  well-known  Brit- 
ish army  song.  These  words  were 
written  by  Private  Edwin  Emerson, 
Jr.,  Troop  K,  rough  riders: 

ROUGH  riders  were  we  from  the 
west, 
Gallant  gentlemen  the  rest. 
Of  volunteers  the  best; 
Rallied  to  the  flag  at  Roosevelt's  be- 
hest 
To  carve  our  way  to  glory. 

When  the  Spanish  shells  and  shrapnel 
burst. 
Our  losses  were  the  worst — 
The  chaplain  even  cursed. 
"Charge!"    cried   Colonel  Roosevelt, 
and  charged  the  first 
To  carve  our  way  to  glory. 

Our  rapid  fire  tore  the  Spanish  line 
to  bits, 
And  scared  them  into  fits ; 
Their  leaders  lost  their  wits; 
Up  the  hill  we  went  and  stormed  their 
rifle  pits 
To  carve  our  way  to  glory. 

Intrenched  within  the  pits  long  we  lay, 
By  night  as  well  as  day, 
Sore  at  the  delay; 
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In  our  rear  the  yellow  fever  raged  at 
Siboney 
To  cheat  us  out  of  glory. 

When  no  bloody  Spaniards  are  left  to 
run, 

Cuba  will  be  won, 

Our  duty  will  be  done; 
Dead  and  living  every  single  one 

Has  carved  his  way  to  glory. 


HELEN  GOULD, 

NOBLE  is  the  work  youVe  doing, 
Helen  Gould, 
Mercy's  methods  e  er  pursuing,  Helen 
Gould- — 
Plucking  from  the  fairest  bower 
Many     a     beauteous     full  -  blown 
flower, 
And,  where  bleeding  feet  press,  strew- 
ing, Helen  Gould. 

Gold  with  you  is  more  than  booty, 

Helen  Gould, 
Blessed  power  and  grateful  duty,  Hel- 
en Gould; 
And,  with  gentleness  and  grace 
You  have  toiled,  until  your  face 
Glows  with  rich  angelic  beauty,  Helen 
Gould. 

Ah,  the  soldier  boys,  returning.  Helen 

Gould. 
Of  your  goodness  fast  are  learning, 
Helen  Gould, 
And  the  deeds  of  your  fair  hand 
Have   the    praise   throughout    the 
land, 
And  a  fame  unique  are  earning,  Helen 
Gould 

There  are  cheers  for  you  and  praying, 

Helen  Gould; 
For   the    friends    of   your    arraying, 

Helen  Gould. 


Reach  from  ocean  unto  ocean 
And  in  praises  or  devotion, 
Blessings  on  your  head  are  laying, 
Helen  Gould. 

''Angel  of  the  camp"  they  name  yoi^ 

Helen  Gould. 
As  in  kindly  thoughts  they  frame  you, 
Helen  Gould; 
And,  in  camp  or  social  whirl, 
As  a  patriotic  girl 
All  America  will  claim  you,  Helen 
Gould. 


MIGHTY  FINE. 

JEFF  lived  jes'  off  the  ol'  plank 
road, 
On  a  farm  that  wus  two  b*  four, 
He  didn't  hcv  much  t'  say  t'  folks 
Bccuz  he  wus  humble  an'  pore; 
But  whenever  anythin*  pleased  his  eye 

His  witlicred  ol"  face  'd  shine. 
All*  we*d  hear  him   say  in  his  quiet 
way: 
"Say,  boys,  thet  wus  mighty  fine  I" 

Once  a  Senator  came  t'  the  County 
Fair, 
An'  he  talked  f  th'  G.  A.  R., 
How  they  fought  in  th'  war  o'  Sixty- 
one. 
Th*  Army  man  an'  the  tar; 
An'  when   he'd  cracked  up  Lincoln 
some 
Es  a  man  almos*  divine. 
We  heard  Jeff  say  in  his  quiet  way: 
"Say,  boys,  thet  wus  mighty  fine!'* 

An'  when  las'  spring  th'  President  said 

He'd  do  up  ol'  haughty  Spain 
Fer   doin'    a   villainous,    treacherous 
deed 

Like  th'  blowin*  up  o'  th'  Maine, 
or  Jeff  he  threw  his  paper  aside. 

In  a  pleased  way,  T  opine, 
An'  we  heard  him  say  in  his  quiet  way: 

"Say,  boys,  thet  wus  mighty  fiineT 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  FIGHT, 

OTHE  glory  aiid  the  story  of  the 
fight. 
The  dashing  of  the  war-steeds  in 
the  strife — 
Tlie  charge,  and  the  retreat, 
And  the  flag  the  winding-sheet 
Of  faces  staring  starward  from  the 
strife, 
Lost  to  life — 
And  the  wailing  of  the  mother  and 
the  wife! 

O  the  glory  and  the  story  of  the  fight! 
The  leaving  for  the  battleground  of 
Fate, 
With  glory  for  the  goal. 
Where  Uie  cannon-thunders  roll, 
And  kisses  for  the  woman  at  the 
gate 
Who  shall  wait 
For  the  unreturning  footsteps,  long 
and  late! 

O  the  glory  and  the  story  of  the  fight! 
Blow,    bugles,   o'er   the    flowering 
meadows— blow! 
But  when  the  fight  is  done — 
Wake  ye  each  trampled  one 
That  sought  to  see  the  sun  of  glory 
glow ! 

Bugles  blow! 
But  the  dead  beneath  the  drooped 
flags  shall  not  know! 


ARMY   DIET. 

MY  father  says  'at  sojers  is 
The  braves'  mens  'at  ever  was; 
'At   when   they   hears   the   shou  go 

"WliizI'^ 
•   They  don't  mind  it  a  bit.  bekuz 
The  whiz  means  'at  you  ain't  got  hit, 
An'  so  they  ist  don't  keer  a  bit. 

Pa  says  'at  sojers  knows  a  lot, 
An'  they  can   walk   "ist  like   one 
man," 

An'  aim  so  well  'at  every  shot 
Will  hit  a  sncakin'  Spaniard,  an' 

He  says  they  have  to  eat  "hard  tacks" 

An'  carry  "raccoons"  on  their  backs. 


But  when  I  ast  him  why  they  do 
Me  ist  busts  out  a-laug'iin.'  nen 

He  says,  "You  know  a  thing  or  two, 
My  son!"    an*   laughs  an'   laughs 
again, 

An'  says,  "  'At's  ist  the  very  thing — 

The  sojers  eats  the  tax.  'i  jing!" 


THE  YOUXGEST  BOY  IN  BLUR 

When  the  Second  Naval  Bat- 
talion of  Brooklyn  occupied  the  old 
Thirteenth  regiment  armor>',  the  boys 
vied  with  each  other  in  contributing 
books,  pictures,  flags,  etc.,  to  help 
brighten  the  old  company  rooms. 

Pinned  on  the  bitlletin  board  one 
night,  among  a  lot  of  warlike  orders, 
were  found  these  unsigned  verses: 

OLD  LTncIe  Sam  has  a  fine,  new 
boy. 
The  youngest  of  all  in  blue; 
He's  the  Naval  Reserve,  with  lots  of 
nerve, 
And  plenty  of  courage,  too. 
So  give  him  a  place  in  the  family, 
lads, 
WeVe  plenty  for  him  to  do. 

At  sea  he  chaffs  the  sailor  men. 

And  joins  in  their  daily  work 
With  all  his  might  (though  he'd  rath- 
er fight), 

For  he  never  was  built  fo;  a  shirk. 
So  sling  his  hammock  up  for'ard,  lads, 

And  teach  him  to  use  the  dirk. 

On  land  he  elbows  and  jostles  about. 

Or  marches  all  day  in  the  sun. 
With  a  cheery  smile  for  every  mile. 

And  a  frolic  when  day  is  done; 
But  when  you  get  in  a  skirmish,  men. 

He  doesn't  know  how  to  run. 

Then  fill  your  mugs  to  the  young'un, 
lads. 
Who  mixes  with  every  crew; 
On  land  or  sea.  wherever  he  be. 

We'll  always  find  him  true. 
And   we'll  give   him  a   place  in  the 
family,  lads. 
For  there's  plenty  for  liim  to  do. 
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William  McKinley,  War  Prt'sidont  of  tlie  Uuited  States,  was  bom  in 
Niles,  Ohio,  January  21),  1843.  lie  enlistf^d  as  a  private  in  the"  Civil  War 
and  was  miiHtered  out  us  a  Brevet  Major.  Uin  entrance  into  national  politics 
was  in  1876,  when  he  was  first  elected  to  CoDj^ress.  As  Chairman  of  the 
Wajs  and  Means  Committee  he  later  shaj>ed  the  tariff  legislation  of  his  party. 
In  1891  he  was  elerted  Governor  of  Ohio  and  in  ISfMi  wiiM  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  Heemploye<l  every  means  consistent  with  the  honor  and  dij?nity 
of  the  Nation  to  avert  the  war  with  Hpain.  but  when  war  became  Inevitable 
he  prosecuted  it  rigorously.  Congress  voted  him  $.■!(». OOO.O(K)  as  a  personal 
war  fand. 
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George  Dewey,  llie  ^^^  third  lo  lioh]  the  rank  of  >^  Admiral  i» 
the  United  States  Navy,  /^  ib  a  Vermouter  by  birth  and  y^  is  in  his 
sixty-flrst  year,  lie  graduated  from  AnnajKiIis  before  the  Civil  war,  served 
under  Farnigut  and  was  Bpecially  euunmeuded  for  gallantry  at  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Hpanish-Ameriean  War  he  was  a  Com- 
modore  roinmanding  the  Asiatic  H(|ii;ulron.  His  virtory  at  tl»'  luittle  of  Manila 
is  unparalleled  in  naval  liiHtory.  CougreHH  created  the  rank  of  full  Admiral 
for  hkn^  to  which  he  was  at  once  appointed. 
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Kcar  Admiral  William  T.  Sampson,  who  commanded  the  blockading  and 
Korth  Atlantic  squadrons,  was  born  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1840.  He  gradn- 
atfd  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  IStjl.  Sampson  was  executive  officer  and  stood 
on  the  bridge  of  the  ratayiseo  when  she  was  blown  up  by  a  torpedo  in 
Charleston  harbor  January  10,  1805.  Since  the  formation  of  the  new  navy 
he  has  commanded  the  Iowa  and  San  FranciBco.  (>n  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  Tuines  and  1orp*Mlm*ft  he  was  apptiinted  President  of  the  Maine  Conrl 
of  Inquiry.  When  Ccrvera's  tieet  att<*mpt«Ml  to  escsipe  from  Santiago  bay 
Admiral  SampHou  was  absent  on  his  flagship  New  York. 
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Rear  Admiral  WiDQeld  Hcott  8cUlev.^  who  was  Commodope  oomoiaDd- 
Ing  the  second  divisioD  of  Sampson's  tieet  during  the  war.  was  bom  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  Orlober  1),  18311.  After  the  Civil  War  he  diHlinguished  him- 
self as  tht?  leadei*  of  the  (ii*eely  relief  exjjt^'diiiou.  which  found  and  rescued 
the  daring  Arctic  explorer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Sjwiin  Admiral 
Schley  was  place<l  in  cmmuand  of  the  flying  miuaditm,  later  attached  to 
Sampson'H  lleet.  Al  the  battle  off  Santiago,  in  which  Cervera's  fleet  was 
destroyed,  he  was  in  ooiiimand  during  the  absence  of  Admiral  Sampson,  His 
flagship,  the  Brooklyn,  led  the  chase  after  the  Cristol 
oftener  than  nnv  American  ship  in  the  great  battle. 
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Major-rJenfral  William  RnfuM  Sluifh-r.  wh(»  cointmindiHl  tlu'  Aineiit'an 
forces  lu  <*uba,  is  not  a  Wrnt  JV»int(*i\  biil  served  in  the  Tinl  Wju*.  wiuning 
the  rauk  of  Brevet  Bripadier* General,  lie  then  entered  the  rejiiiUir  amiy 
and  later  wiw  murh  H4'rvire  on  the  frontier.  For  eijihteen  .years  he  was 
Colonel  of  the  First  Infantry.  He  is  «  severe  di!s<iplinariaD  and  helievee  In 
mllitarisDi.  His  eonnnand  in  Cnha  eonsisted  of  th*'  Fiftli  Army  rtirps  and 
partii^ipated  in  all  The  battU'i*  of  the  Santiago  eampaipn  from  La  Ouasimaa 
ontil  Toral's  surrender,    (ieneral  Shafter  was  bom  in  Mirhigan  in  1S;J3. 
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Majoi-CSi'uenil  Wesle.v  Merritt  coiuiuuiidcd  the  American  militarj  forcea 
in  the  Philippines,  and,  in  co-operation  with  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet,  won  the 
battle  of  Mnhite  and  (-aptured  the  **itv  i»f  Manila.  After  the  8ip:ning  of  the 
Peace  Protocol  he  was  ordered  to  Paris  to  j<ivo  information  and  advice  to 
the  Ameiii"an  Peace  (.'ominiRsioners.  (ienera)  Merritt  was  bom  in  New  York 
in  1836  and  gnuinaled  from  West  Point  in  1S«0.  In  the  Civil  War  he  rose 
to  the  brevet  rani;  of  Major-tJeneral,  having  been  successively  promoted  for 
gallantry.  While  in  the  Phl!ippirn*s  he  was  virUially  i\w  tnl^larv  governor 
of  the  territory  lield  by  the  Anieriian  forces.  He  was  ar  "^  Iiv  Major- 
General  Elwell  S.  Otis  previous  to  the  Filipino  ontbuiii 
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NeleoB  A.  Miles,  the  rnnkin^  Major-Orneral  of  the  United  States  Army, 
In  the  early  fttageH  <»f  the  Hpanish  war  acted  as  an  adviser  to  President  Mc- 
Kinlej  and  later  led  the  expedition  to  Porto  Rico  and  conducted  the  cam- 
paign in  that  island  in  person.  He  hiis  <i  spleudid  record  in  the  Civil  War, 
as  well  as  the  la!**  one.  and  is  noted  for  his  sucrcssful  canipaipns  against  the 
Indians.    General  Allies  was  bom  in  Alassiiehusetts,  Angnst  8,  l>*;i9. 
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Major-Ot'Uffal  Joseph  Wht*vler,  who  won  !he  title  of  "Fij;bting  Joe"  in 
the  Civil  \Vai\  left  his  seat  m  Oonpress  to  go  with  the  Fifth  Army  Corps 
in  the  Santiago  rmnpai^n,  reciriviii^  his  nMiiTuiKwiiai  at  the  nanit*  lime  as 
Fitzhiiph  Lee.  The  pillant  ex<Nnifederale  ravairv  h'ad<'r  wnspivrn  eommflnd 
of  the  cavalrv  divinion  and  tliBtinguished  htuiHelf  al  San  Jn;jn  ilill  hy  going 
to  the  fnuit,  diinnt?  an  i!!n<'ss,  in  an  anihuhiure.  General  \Alieeler  was  born 
in  Aujnista.  Oa..  September  10,  1M.3(i.  Ue  was  a  member  of  the  Forty  seventh. 
Forty-ninth,  Fiffietli,  Fiffy-firHt.  Fiffy-Kerond.  Fiffy-tlnrd  and  FiltaiiDurth 
Congresses  and  was  re-elected  in  November  1898,  to  the  Fifty  lit' 
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Colonel  Theodure  Koosevelt,  who  with  Colonel  Leonard  Wood  organized 
and  commanded  the  First  Inked  Stales  Volunuter  Cavalry,  known  au  the 
"Rough  Kiders,"  wa-s  burn  in  New  York,  October  21i,  185H.  His  line  goes  back 
to  mediieval  times  iu  Dutch  history.  He  has  served  us  Asuemblyinau  from 
New  York,  National  Civil  Service  CommisHioner,  Police  Commisaioner  for 
New  York  City,  and  at  the  breaking  oiii  f  the  war  was  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  In  the  latter  office  he  won  high  praise  for  vigorous  administra- 
tion and  his  iusistrnce  upon  target  practice.  Colonel  Koosevelt  is  the  author 
of  Sfveritl  biHtttrical  wiirks  and  is  rt'h*l>ratt'd  as  a  sporisutan  and  rauchuiau. 
In  NoTember^  1898.  he  was  elected  Oovemor  of  New  York. 
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Lleateiiatit  Bichmond  IVarsou  Hnbson,  who  sunk  the  collier  Merrimao 
Id  the  i-huuuel  to  Santiago  lmrb<»i\  wiik  born  in  Greensboro,  Ala.,  August  17, 
1870.  At  the  Naval  Academv  he  hIikuI  at  the  head  of  bin  elasH  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  IK'S'J.  lie  studied  in  ihr  sliinvardu  of  Kn^rhind  and  France  for  several 
years  and  wtiih  then  attached  to  tbe  Hurean  of  (.'onHtruction  in  the  Navy 
Department.  After  tbe  liatth*  of  Hiiiilia^o  hf  Hurci'eded  in  raising  the  sunken 
Spanish  cruiser  Maria  Teresa,  which  was  afterwards  lost  in  a  storm.  For 
bis  beroir  feat  wiUi  the  llf^rrimac  he  was  promoted  to  full  rank  in  the 
construction  department  and  was  aftern-iirds  seut  to  Manila  to  raise  the 
Spanish  vessels  sunk  by  Admiral  iX'wey. 
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William  R.  Diiy  ivwigiu'd  tht'  ollire  ()f  Si'i'ietarv  of  Htate  to  become  Preai- 
Jlent  of  thf  Auierican  IVaL-e  (.'muuiisHion,  iu  which  capai'it;^-  be  was  the 
persoDal  reprt^Hetitalive  of  I'reBident  MoKiuley.  He  drew  aud  Higiied  the 
I»eat'e  prototol  joiull.v  with  M.  OamboD.  who  represented  Spain.  Before  the 
war  Jud^e  Day  was  8rarcely  known  outside  of  Ohio.  His  father  was  a 
Chief  JuHlice  of  the  Sujin'me  Court  cif  that  Statr  and  both  father  and  so-n 
took  high  iiank  for  legal  and  judirial  abilit.v.  Next  to  the  I'resident,  Judge 
Day  i-arrie<l  all  the  burden  of  the  affair  with  Spain  from  the  beginning, 
first  as  assistant  to  Secretary  of  State  .lohn  Sherman,  then  as  Secretary  and 
laatlv  as  iM-esident  of  the  Aineriran  Pear*-  ('oiiiiiiisHion. 
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United  States  Senntor  *'ushm:ui  \\.  Davis,  ufxt  to  ox- Secretary  Day,  waa 
the  most  couspieuoUH  mt-mber  of  the  American  Peace  CommisBion.  He  ia 
aggreBBive  but  coiiH<M'vatlvt'ati(]  was  u  ntroni;  ailvorate  of  national  expansion. 
Senator  Davis  was  born  in  IJeiuierhon.  New  York.  Jiiut'  10.  1838.  and  is  a 
lawyer  by  professiou.  lie  8<*rv<Ml  as  a  First  Lientenant  in  the  Civil  War,  He 
has  been  Attorney-General  nnd  (lovt^rnor  of  ilinnesota,  and  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  188<>  and  at  (Uh  time  of  hiH  ap}u>intment  as  IVacf  Commissioner 
was  Chainman  of  the  Henate  Commitiee  on   Foreign   !?■  Uitions.      He  is  an 


eloquent  orator  and  in  personal 
the  late  Benjurain  F,  Kutler. 


a|ti>eaiiance  bears  u  strop' 


mblance  to 
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United  States  Senator  William  I*.  Frye,  of  Maine,  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican IVutt'  (VmuuiHsinn,  lia«  been  in  puJiIic  life  eontinnoUHly  since  18H1.  He 
served  three  terms  in  the  Maine  LegislaJure,  three  terms  as  Attorney-General 
of  the  Stale  and  eighteen  years  in  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  In  1889 
he  was  elected  Senator  to  succeed  James  O,  Blaine  and  has  been  re-elected 
since  without  o^iposition.  Senator  Frye  comes  of  Revolutionary  stock,  be- 
ing a  grnndson  of  General  Joseph  Frye,  and  is  intensely  American.  He  is  an 
orator,  and  was  an  ehspient  advocate  of  the  war  with  Spain,  being  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  administration  from  the  time  war  was  declared. 
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United  States  Senator  George  (J ray,  of  Delaware,  was  the  onl.v  Demik 
cratic  member  of  llie  Ameriran  FViu-e  Comniisnion,  and  while  he  was  per 
sonallj*  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines,  he  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  government.  Senator  Gray  succeeded  the  late  Thomas  P. 
Bayard  in  the  Senate  when  Mr.  Bayard  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and 
WHS  re-elected  in  1SS7  and  18f)3.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  served  two 
terms  as  Attorney-General  of  Delaware  and  has  been  prominent  in  national 
Democratic  politics.  Senator  Gray  is  in  his  tifty  ninth  year.  His  term  as 
V//7«y^/fl^e«  X^wifor  expired  March  5,  1S99. 
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Whitclaw  Reid,  one  of  the  roniiniasioiiers  who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  with  Spain,  has  been  editor  and  chief  uw  ner  of  the  New  York  Tribune 
for  a  uuonber  of  years,  succfedinj;  Hoi-iice  <hveley.  He  whs  born  near  Xenia, 
Ohio,  Ootober  27,  18;^?,  and  began  a  public  career  by  making  sin^eches  for 
John  C,  Fremont.  In  the  Civil  War  lie  was  aid-de-oamp  to  General  Rfiaeeraua 
and  waB  i»rei*t'nt  at  the  battles  of  Shiloh  and  (rettysburg.  n*»  declined  the 
post  of  Minister  to  Germany  from  both  PresidenlH  Hay»'H  and  Garfield,  hot 
accepted  appointment  as  Arnbaasador  to  France  under  President  Harrison. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  Imoks,  notablv  "The  Scholar  in  PolitU-w.." 
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AdjastaDt-General  Uenry  0.  CorbiD,  who  adniiniHtered  the  affairs  of  the 
Adjatant-Generars  office,  entered  the  eervit'e  as  an  Ohio  volunteer  when  but 
18  years  of  u^e.  He  has  served  on  the  sfaffs  of  Generals  Hunt,  Sohoficld, 
Terry,  Cook  and  MileB  and  has  been  through  two  Indian  campaigns.  His 
ofBce  is  the  repository  for  the  records  of  the  War  Department  which  relate 
to  the  {tersonnel  of  the  regular  anuy  and  the  militici  and  to  the  military 
history  of  every  commissioned  officer  and  soldier.  It  also  has  charge  of  the 
recruiting  service.  General  Corbin  was  with  President  Garfield  when  the 
latter  was  assasKinated  and  has  led  every  inaugural  {>arade  beginning  with 
President  Garfield's. 
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Major-General  X  /  Fitz-  /  /  hngli  Lee  is  a  nephew  of  (Seneral  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  and  a^-^  grand-  (/  son  of  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ("Light 
Horse  Harry'')  of  Revolii-  tionarv  fame.     He  was  born  at  Cler- 

mont, Fairfax  Connty,  Va.,  on  November  It*.  1S35,  and  was  gradimted  at  Weat 
Point  iu  1856.  He  was  one  of  the  inoBt  noted  Confederate  cavalry  commanderB 
in  the  Civil  War.  In  1885  he  was  ele<.'t«.Hl  Oovernor  of  VirRinia.  President 
Clerelfind  appointed  him  ConBul-tfleneral  at  Havana  in  18UH.  It  was  to  sup* 
port  him  that  the  Maine  wan  Bent  to  Havana. 
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Genera)  RiiHsell  A,  Alger,  Set-retar.v  of  War  m  President  McKinleys 
OAbinet,  was  born  in  Lafayette  township,  Ohio,  February  27,  1836.  His  grand- 
father served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  early  manhood  he  was  a  lawyer, 
but  soon  abandoned  it  for  the  lumber  business,  locating  in  Michigan.  He 
served  as  a  cavalry  t-omniander  during  the  war,  part  of  the  time  as  a  member 
of  the  famous  Ouster  Brigade.  General  Alger  was  elected  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan In  1884,  and  in  1888  was  a  prominent  candiifete  for  the  Presidential  noml- 
oation.    He  served  one  term  as  Commander-in-Ohief  of  the  Grand  Army. 
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John  D.  Jjong,  whose  jidmiiiifit ration  of  //  the  Narj  Department  during 
the  Spanish  war  has  been  wholly  free  from  criticism,  has  been  a  country 
school-teacher,  a  poet,  trau8lator,  village  lawyer,  singer  in  a  cliurch  choir, 
member  of  the  Legislature,  Congressman,  and  has  also  been  Lieutennnt-Uor* 
emor  and  (Tovemor  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  bom  in  Buckfleld,  Me.,  Octo- 
ber 27.  1838,  and  gividuated  fniin  Harvard  in  1857.  Although  a  member  in 
good  standing  of  the  Massaihusetts  Peace  Society,  he  favored  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  as  soon  as  hostilities  wore  declared,  and  relying  upon 
the  skill  of  the  naval  cmnmanders.  he  gave  them  wide  discretionary  powers. 
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Captain  Chflrlf^s  E.  Clark,  who  commanded  »the  bulldog  of  the  Ame^ 
Iran  Navy"— tlie  battloHltip  4)i-epou— ia  a  nntiw  of  Admiral  Dewey's  State— 
V  crmout.  He  is  50  years  oid.  The  marveJous  vovage  of  the  Oregon  around 
the  Horn  and  the  aplendul  seamanship  of  Captain  Clark  won  the  admiration 
of  the  world,  which  was  only  im  reused  by  the  splendid  work  of  ship  and  com- 
mander ai  the  destruction  of  Cervera^s  fleet  ort  SantiaRO  and  the  thriHiui 
chase  of  the  bi|;  battleship  after  the  Spanish  cruiser  Cristobal  Colon.  Cap- 
tain Clark  also  has  the  honor  of  havinjr  first  landed  United  States  forcea  oaj 
Cuban  8o}) — on  the  shore  of  Guantanamo  Bav, 
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Captain  John  W.  Philip,  who  eomiuanded  the  battleship  Texas — sister 
«blp  to  the  Muine — was  horn  in  New  York  in  isio  an4  eiiiered  the  Naval 
Academy  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  served  willi  tlu-  iJulf  and  South  Atkintio 
squadrons  in  the  Civil  War,  He  has  coramauded  the  Tuscarorn.  the  Atlanta 
and  was  the  tirst  Captain  of  the  New  York,  lender  Captain  Philip  the 
Texas  played  a  brilliant  pan  in  the  blookadinjj  squadron  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cervrra's  Uf-et,  Captain  Pliilip's  character  i»  illustrated  by  an 
order  to  his  men  in  the  moment  of  victory:  **Don't  cheer,  boys,  the  poor 
■devils  are  drowning:." 
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Captain  Franris  John  liiggiuHon,  by  a  ainKulnr  foincidence,  is  a  native 
of  the  Ktato  for  which  the  ship  he  eommanded  during  the  war  was  named. 
He  graduated  from  Ainiapolis  in  1801.  just  in  time  to  go  into  the  civil  war. 
He  fought  in  the  bomkirdmcntB  of  FortB  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  of  the 
Chalmette  batterioH,  in  the  <'apture  of  tlie  Judith  and  the  taking  of  New 
OrleauR.  lu  the  S|»aniHh  war  he  and  the  Massachusetts  were  with  the  North 
Atlantic  blockading  K«piiwii<»n  an*!  later  led  tlie  naval  expedition  to  Porto 
Rico.  In  his  report  on  the  Porto  Kioan  campaign.  tJeneral  Miles  acknowl- 
edges the  able  uHHistance  rendered  by  Captain  Uigginson. 
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Captain  Roble.y  D.  Evann,  wUo  is  known  bv  the  Holniquet  of  "Fighting 
Bob,"  comniaudcd  the  bif^  batllcHhip  lowu  during  the  late  war  and  distin- 
guinhed  himself  in  (ho  battle  of  Santiago.  Uo  won  his  title  of  Fighting 
Bob  at  \*al|taraiBo,  Chile,  at  a  time  wlien  relations  between  that  t'oiintry  and 
the  United  States  were  Ht rained.  His  ship,  the  Yorktown,  had  been  used 
as  a  i>oint  of  attack  bv  Chilean  toi-podo-boata  in  practi<*o.  Captain  Evans 
cleared  for  action  and  dcnaiindcd  of  the  t^hilean  authorities  that  the  harbor 
be  Heare<l  of  torpedo-boats,  which  was  done.  lie  waH  Iwirn  in  Virginia  and 
»rradnated  from  the  Na\Tal  Academy  in  1863.  He  was  wounded  three  times 
Sn  the  Civil  War. 
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Captain  Charles  D.  t^igsbee,  who  ccrai-  ^  mandcd  the  battleship  Maine 
It  the  time  of  her  destruction  in  Uavana  harbor,  waw  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  from  New  York,  hi8  native  State,  and  graduated  in  1863»  in  time 
to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay  and  the  attack  on  Fort  Fieher.  He 
has  servefl  at  the  Naval  Academy,  op  the  flagshipB  Severn  and  Worcester,  at 
the  North  Atlantic  Station,  in  the  hydropraphic  office,  the  coant  snrvey,  on 
♦he  Dale  and  the  old  TCearsar^'e.  TTis  coolness  and  self-command  wlu'n  th 
Maine  was  Itlown  np  were  liighly  commended.  After  the  lose  ilil9i&31nin 
he  commanded  the  scoutship  St.  Paul  until  the  end  of  the  wj 
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Colonel  Jolin  Jacob  Aster,  tlit»  muHiuullionaire  descendant  of  the  tirst 
John  Jacob  iVstor  who  helped  to  make  Western  American  history,  dispUyed 
hiH  patriotism  both  in  unique  and  convt-ntiomil  ways — conventional  in  accept- 
ing a  commission  as  Inspector-General,  and  unique  in  presenting  the  Govern- 
ment with  a  J^100,000  mountain  battery,  which  did  splendid  service*  in  the 
PbilippineR.  Cx)lonel  Astor  was  born  July  i:?,  18*;i,  at  FernclitT-ou-the-nudson. 
He  graduated  from  tlarvard  in  1888.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled  "A  Journey 
Through  Other  Worlds."  His  military  experience  had  been  pained  as  an' 
aide  on  Govrrnor  Morton's  staff.  His  wealth  is  eKtiniate*!  at  |80,0(10,(>00,  but 
he  was  one  of  Ihe  first  tn  assist  the  Giiveruuieut  with  his  means  and  servicen. 
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LIErXENANT  ANUKliW    S.   KUWAN. 

Lieutenant  Andrew  S.  Row;iD,  of  Ih**  Xinft<vnth  Infantry,  distin^tiishod 
himself  us  a  seeret  agent  of  the  War  Departnu-ut  in  collecting  information 
eoneerning  Cuba  and  tbe  inwur^'iitH.  In  varinut*  dismiines  he  penetrated  the 
Island  to  the  headquarters  of  General  Uureia  and  deliveivd  a  uieBHage  to 
the  Cuban  leader  from  General  Miles.  At  the  same  time  he  collected  much 
valuable  information  concerning  the  country  and  mwinrt  of  communication- 
He  successfully  dt>dged  Simuish  spies  and  pirkfls.  In  recogniti<>n  of  his 
services  he  waspramoted  to  be  Lientenant  Colonel  of  the  Sixth  United  State* 
Volunteers.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  gnidtiated  from  West  Point  in 
1881.    He  knows  the  Spanish  language  and  the  Spanish  lu-ople. 
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Helen  Miller  Gould,  the  eldest  danpliter  of  the  late  multi-millionaire^ 
Jay  Gould,  was  one  of  the  conspuuous  heroines  of  the  war.  Through  her 
liberality  *:he  Women's  War  Relief  Afisociation  secured  funds  to  make 
itself  eflfective.  Resides  heavy  contributions  to  the  National  Relief  fund  and 
many  private  donations,  Miss  Gould  j;;ave  the  government  a  check  for  1100,000 
to  be  expended  in  luxuries  and  delioaciea  for  sick  soldiers.  In  addition  to 
these  benefactions  she  gave  her  personal  services  by  frequent  visits  to  men 
in  the  hospitals,  nud  estjiblished  several  hospitals  of  her  own.  Miss  Gonid 
Is  about  thirty  years  of  apre.  :nid  while  not  rftdiantly  beautiful,  is  a  wholesome 
looking  woman.    She  has  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a  petite  figure. 
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Clara  Barton,  whose  work  among  the  reconcentrados  of  Cuba  prior  to 
And  during  the  war,  and  whose  labors  wUh  the  Red  Cross  Society  have  made 
her  famous  the  world  over,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mass..  in  1S30.  When  the 
Civil  War  broke  out  she  went  to  the  front  of  her  volition  and  nursed  the 
wounded  soldiers,  and  was  later  given  an  Important  position  by  President 
Lincoln.  In  the  Franco-rruBsian  war  she  assisted  the  Grand  Duchess  of 
Baden  in  the  preparations  of  military  hospitals  and  aided  the  Bed  Cross 
Society.  When  that  society  was  organized  in  the  United  States  she  became 
Us  first  President.  She  did  more  than  any  other  to  relieve  suflCering  in  Cuba, 
both  among  mitives  and  Americans. 
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GENERAL  STEWART  L.  WOODFORD. 


General  Stewart  L.  Woodford  has  been  soldier,  statesman  and  jurist 
His  ancestorH  served  in  the  Kevohi(i<»ii  aixl  he  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Civil  War,  both  in  the  field  and  as  Military  Governor  of  Charleston  and  Sa- 
vannah. Later  )ie  held  many  political  and  scvi*ral  judical  offices.  As  Min- 
ister to  8y>aiu  he  made  every  i^ossible  effort  to  avert  war.  Before  he  could 
present  the  President's  ultimatum  ho  was  notified  by  the  Spanish  Premier 
that  diplomatic  negotiations  had  been  ended  and  was  ^iven  his  passports. 
He  left  Madrid  the  next  day.  General  Woodfonl  was  lioni  in  New  York 
City,  September  3.  1835,  was  educated  at  Yale  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1857.    He  was  prominent  in  Lineoln*s  first  campaign. 
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Admiral  Pascual  de  Cervera  y  Torpete,  Conde  de  Jeres,  Marquis  de 
"B^ta  Ana,  is  the  full  iiajue  and  title  of  tiie  I'ommauder  of  the  Spanish  fleet 
destroyed  off  Santiago  harbor.  He  was  born  in  1833.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  wealth,  his  mother  being  a  daughter  of  Count  Porpete  j  Velle,  of 
the  ro^al  faniilj  of  Spain.  In  his  vouUi  he  was  naval  attache  of  the  Spanish 
legation  at  Washington.  He  saw  service  in  Cuba  in  the  "Ten  Years*  War," 
and  has  held  the  naval  portfolio  in  the  Spanish  cabinet.  He  was  Adjutant 
to  the  Queen  Regent  for  several  .veai-s,  and  at  the  time  his  fleet  was  destroyed 
he  was  considered  the  foremost  naval  commander  in  his  countrj. 
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KAMUN  BLANCO. 


Captain-General  Rumou  Blanco  y  Arenas  succeeded  Valerlano  Weyler 
as  Governor-General  of  Cuba  just  previouH  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  war.  In 
1894  lie  was  innilc  Goveriior^iHUHml  of  the  Philippines  nnd  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Marshal  in  1895.  His  methods  were  not  considered  severe  enough 
and  he  resigned.  Later  he  berame  chief  of  the  iinlitary  household  of  the 
Queen  Regent.  He  was  cot  more  successful  in  pacifying  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents than  he  had  been  in  conciliating  the  Filipinos.  While  he  was 
quiclc  to  sympathize  with  Captain  Sigsbee  over  the  destruction  of  the  Maine, 
he  was  guilty  of  gross  discoui'tesy  to  Consul-General  Kitzhugh  I^ee  when  the 
Utter  took  leave  of  the  ishtnd  upon  severance  of  diplomatic  relationfl. 
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REAR  ADMIRAL  MONTGOMERY   8ICARD, 

I 

^^^^P            Bear  Adnifrul  Montgomery  Sirard  was  in  oommand  of  the  North  Atlantic        ^M 
^^F          squadron  at  the  time  the  Maine  wa»  sent  to  Havana.    When  the  war  began       ^H 
^1           he  was  relieved  of  active  eoinmand  on  aei-ount  of  age  and  served  only  in       ^H 
^H           an   advisory   capacity,    having   l>een    snereeded    by  Acting   Rear   Admiral        ^H 
^H            WilliHftn  T.  8jiniimon.    lie  ha8  Iwen  in  tlie  navy  for  forty-eight  years  and  served         ^^ 
^K           with  diHtin<'tion  under  Farragnt  during  tlie  Civil  War.    He  hns  been  Chief         ^J 
^H           of  the  Ordnance  Bureau,  President  of  the  Steel  Board,  and  in  command  of        ^H 
^H           the  navy  yards  at  Boston  and  Brookl\Ti,     When  the  monitor  Miantonoraah        ^H 
^H           waa  the  nioKt  foninda1)le  vesKel  In  the  American  navy  she  waa  c-ommanded        ^H 
^H           by  Rear  Admiral  (then  Captain)  Montgomery  Sicard.                                                 ^H 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

STORY  OF  THE  OREGON. 

REOORDBREAKING  TRIP  OF  THE  PRIDE  OF  TOE  AMERICAN" 

NAVY— IlEU  PART  IN  THE  BATTLE  OF  SANTIAGO  AND 

HER  LONG  JOURNEY  TO  THE  PHILIPPINES— 

THE  LONGEST  AND  LONELIEST  TRIP 

EVER  MADE  BY  A  MAN-OF-WAR 


RIDE  of  the  Navy!  Queen  of  the  Navy!  Bull-dog 
of  the  Navy!  Terror  of  the  Navy!  These  und  hIth- 
ilar  are  the  endearing  titJes  applied  to  tlie  first- 
class  battleship  Oregon,  whose  nehievemf^nts  in 
the  Spanish  War  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
any  navy. 

The  record-breaking  voyage  of  the  magnitirent 
fighting  ship  from  San  Francisco  to  Key  West 
was  watched  by  70,000,000  people  in  this  onuntry 
and  by  many  millions  more  abroad,  with  an  inter- 
est more  intense  than  ever  before  was  felt  in  a  war  vessel.  At  its  com- 
pletion the  watchers,  with  the  exception  of  Spain  and  her  sympathizers, 
experienced  profound  admiration,  while  the  enemy  wns  fille*!  with  con- 
sternation. 

In  81  days  the  Oregon  covered  a  distance  of  14,511  knots  or  l(i,764 
miles. 

The  longest  voyage  ever  made  by  a  battleship  is  one  of  the  records 
she  made. 

A  continnous  run.  without  a  single  stop  <»f  4,500  knots,  the  distance 
between  San  Francisco  and  Callao,  is  anotlier,  never  equalled  by  any 
other  battleship,  the  nearest  approadi  being  Ihe  run  <if  a  British  flag- 
ship from  England  to  Hiina,  a  distance  of  2,r»00  miles. 

CoA'ering  a  distance  of  2,844  knots  at  an  average  s]>eed  of  thirteen 
knots  is  still  another  new  record. 

A  run  of  155  knots  in  ten  hours  is  another  still  hitherto  un- 
paralleled. 
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After  the  longest  trip  ever  made  by  a  battleship  the  Oregon'H 
engines  were  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  she  left  Pnget  fionnd. 

Following  this  marvolous  achievement  the  Oregon  ostahlishod  a 
record  as  a  fighting  ship  in  the  battle  off  Santiago,  which  increased 
the  univer»;al  pride  felt  for  her  by  the  American  nation.  Her  guns  shot 
true  and  did  fearful  execution,  and  her  great  speed  made  it  jiossible  for 
her  to  overhaul  and  sinl;  the  fastest  cruiser  of  fVi-vera's  Heet. 

The  wonderful  ])erfurmances  of  the  unrivalled  battleship  did  not 
end  with  the  end  of  the  Spanish  war.  The  fame  of  the  greatest  ship  in 
the  American  navy  had  reacluMl  the  ears  of  the  greatest  of  living  Amer- 
ican Admirals,  Cieorge  Dewey.  Complications  with  the  Filipinos  hsid 
arisen  and  with  the  diplomatic  foresight  characteristic  of  Admiral 
Dewey  he  foresaw  the  possibility  of  serious  complications  with  other 
nations.  Tie  cabled  a  refjuest  to  the  Secretary  (if  War  lo  send  tlie 
Oregon  to  Manila.  Such  was  the  popnhuity  of  Admiral  Dewey  and 
so  thoroughly  did  he  possess  the  confidence  of  the  administrati<m  that 
a  re<|nesr  from  him  was  equal  to  a  command,  and  the  wonderful  battle- 
ship already  on  her  way  as  far  as  rionolulu  was  hurried  to  the  Philip- 
pines. How  well  she  sustained  her  repntatiou  is  told  in  Admiral 
Dewey's  cable  of  March  18, 1809,  announcing  her  arrival  at  Manila: 

Secretary  of  Navy:  Oregon  and  Iris  arrived  this  morning.  The 
Oregon  is  fit  for  any  duty.  DEWEY. 

All  over  this  broad  land  there  was  a  feeling  of  exultation*  mingled 
with  a  sense  of  relief,  that  with  the  invincible  Admiral  and  invincible 
ship  American  interests  were  safe  in  the  Philippines. 

The  destruction  of  the  Maine  and  the  intense  war  feeling,  both 
in  the  United  Slates  and  Spain,  made  it  desirable  tiuit  the  govern- 
ment should  be  prepared  to  defend  the  Atlantic  seaboard  with  the 
strongest  possible  fleet  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  and  accordingly  the 
Oregon  was  ordered  from  the  Pacitic  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 

STOUY  OP  THE  FIRST  TRIP. 


The  Oregon  left  Bremerton,  Paget  Sound,  where  she  had  been  in 
dry  dock,  on  JIarch  0th  and  arrived  in  San  Fntncisco  on  March  0th. 
There  she  coaU'<l,  and  left  on  the  morning  of  March  10th  for  a  run  of 
4,500  knots  to  CaUao,  reaching  the  latter  point  on  April  4th. 

From  San  Francisco  to  Callao  the  run  was  easy — seventy-five  revo 
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luttout}  of  the  propeller  every  minute,  giving  a  speed  of  eleven  knots  an 
hour — in  order  to  economize  fuel,  the  run  being  about  four  knots  to  a 
ton  of  coal.  At  Callao  more  coal  was  in  readiness  to  put  aboard,  and 
the  work  of  storing  it  was  rushed.  The  engineers  and  coal-passers 
worked  thirty  hours  without  rest,  and  April  7th  the  Oregon  proceeded 
on  her  journey. 

Before  reaching  Callao,  at  exactly  noon  on  March  31st,  the  Oregon 
crossed  the  equator,  being  the. first  American  battleship  to  have  the 
distinction  of  crossing  the  line. 

The  event  was  attended  by  all  the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  ancient 
custom.  The  evening  before  Father  Neptune  hailed  the  ship  and  an- 
nounced his  visit  for  the  following  day.  The  next  day  at  high  noon  he 
came  over  the  bow,  followed  by  his  retinue.  Two  hundred  of  the  ship's 
company  had  never  "crossed  the  line,''  and  each  landlubber  was  show- 
ered with  a  mixture  of  eggs,  molasses,  salt  water,  flour,  and  rope  yarn, 
all  except  the  oflTicers,  who  bought  Neptune  off  with  plenty  of  refresh- 
ments for  his  retinue,  and  even  these  were  made  to  shoot  the  chutes 
into  a  tank  of  salt  water. 

Each  initiate  was  presented  with  a  diploma  bearing  the  seal  of 
Neptune,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy; 

U.  S.  S.  OREGON. 


To  all  whom  these  present  shall  come,  greeting: 

Know  ye  that has  this  day  been  enrolled  as 

a  loyal  subject  of  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Ncp- 
tunus  Rex,  mouarch  of  all  the  seas,  and  in  virtue  there- 
of  is  entitled  to  all  due  respect  from  the  common  laud- 
lubbers  of  the  eiu'th.  Ry  royal  command,  therefore, 
it  is  decreed  that  all  gornl  sailormeu,  mermaids,  sharks, 
whales,  sea  serpents  and  other  faithful  subjects  of  His 
Royal  Nibsshnll  abstain  from  maltreating  or  slander- 
ing the  holder  of  this  certificate. 

Done  at  our  royal  court,  dii  the  equator,  this  Slst 
day  of  March,  1898,  according  to  earthlv  computation. 
(Signed)  RY  THE  KING. 

DOWNALLDITTYROXES,  Secretary. 

Leaving  Callao  April  7th,  the  Oregon,  steaming  with  four  boilers 
and  natural  draught,  made  twelve  and  a  half  to  thirteen  knots,  with 
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heavy  seas  and  strong  currents  against  Ler,  the  revolutions  heing 
DO  to  100  to  the  minute.  The  Straits  of  Magellan,  with  their  tortuous 
crooks  and  turns  and  hampering  currents,  and  the  wind  blowing  the 
worst  gale  any  of  the  Oregon's  officers  ever  experienced,  were  entered 
April  Ifilh,  and  the  two  anchors  were  cast  at  the  head  of  the  straits. 
Captain  Clark,  in  his  report  to  Washington,  said  the  sea  and  wind  were 
(he  worst  he  ever  experienced. 

On  the  day  following  one  of  the  memorable  runs  of  the  voyage  was 
made,  the  destination  being  Punta  Arenas,  in  the  southernmost  part  of 
(_3iile.  For  ten  hours  the  ship  ran  at  a  speed  of  fifteen  and  one-half 
knots  natural  draught.  Pnuta  Arenas  was  reached  on  the  evening  of 
April  ITlh,  the  distance  of  155  miles  having  been  covered  in  ten  hours. 

Passing  through  Magellan  Straits,  the  men  of  the  Oregon  expressed 
the  first  warlike  fears  of  the  voyage.  Although  not  then  informed  that 
war  had  been  declared,  the  officers  had  their  suspicions,  and  were  led 
to  believe  that  a  Spanish  tori>edo-boat  destroyer  was  lying  in  wait  to 
make  an  attack.  A  sharp  lookout  was  kept  as  the  Oregon  rushed 
through  the  sea  at  almost  railroad  speed. 

The  current  was  now  with  her,  and  at  sonic  times  she  covered 
twenty  knots,  aided  by  the  current.  All  the  light  guns  were  kept  loaded, 
and  the  men  were  constantly  at  them  on  the  lookout  for  the  sly  craft. 
But  not  a  sign  of  the  Spaniard  was  seen. 

That  night  at  Punta  Arenas  the  Oregon  was  joined  by  the  gunboat 
Marietta,  aud  there  was  a  great  feeling  of  relief  to  find  that  she,  too, 
had  escaped  a  surrejititious  attack  from  the  Spanish  destroyer. 

On  the  morning  of  April  20th  she  was  ready  to  leave  Punta  Arenas, 
but  waited  until  early  next  morning  for  the  Marietta. 

On  the  moruing  of  Afu-il  30th,  in  order  to  put  into  the  Harbor  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  before  nightfall,  the  Oregon  left  the  Marietta  and  made 
a  forceil  run,  again  breaking  her  record.  The  weather  was  scorching 
Lot.  The  sun  beat  down  with  terrific  force,  making  life  on  deck  far 
from  comfortable,  while  down  in  the  fire  and  engine  rooms  the  tem* 
perature  reached  l."0  degree  Fahrenheit.  The  Oregon  plunged  ahead 
at  a  speed  of  fourteen  and  a  half  knots,  with  only  natural  draught. 
For  ten  hours  she  ran  at  this  speed.  In  this  forced  run  James  Mc- 
Garagle,  first  fireman,  was  prostrated  by  heat,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
recovered  and  insisted  on  being  taken  back  to  his  post.    At  no  time 
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during  iLc  entire  voyage  was  the  temperature  in  the  engine-room  ever 
below  125  degrees. 

At  BaLia  came  the  expected  news  that  war  had  been  declared.  It 
vas  received  with  cheers  by  the  men,  and  the  volunteer  baud  struck  up 
"Yankee  Doodle"  and  "Hail  Columbia." 

At  Hio  a  bare  bulletin  of  Dewey's  victory  was  received,  and  that  set 
the  Ore{^on'8  crew  crazy  with  enthusiasm.  Every  **jackie"  was  wearing 
on  his  cap,  in  addition  to  the  regular  ship's  ribbon,  a  ribbon  inscribed 
in  ink,  "Remember  the  Maine."  These  supplementary  ribbons  had  been 
made  on  shipboard,  and  when  the  news  of  actual  war  and  the  victory 
of  Manila  was  received  every  cap  came  off  and  nearly  500  throats  gave 
utterance  to  the  slogan  attached  thereto. 

The  coal  bunkers  were  replenished  at  Rio  and  anchor  was  weighed 
there  on  the  morning  of  May  4th  for  a  run  up  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape 
Trio.  There  the  Oregon  left  the  Marietta  and  returned  to  Rio  to  get  the 
Xictherny,  the  cruiser  bought  from  the  Rrazilian  Government,  But 
here  the  neutrality  laws  offered  interference.  The  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment feared  complications  if  the  Nicthei'oy  left  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Oregon,  and  the  latter  was  forced  to  depart  Avithout  her.  She  went 
back  to  Cape  Trio,  picked  up  the  Mariett4  and  sent  the  latter  back  to 
wait  for  the  former  Brazilian  ship.  On  the  evening  of  May  5th  both 
the  Marietta  and  the  Xictheroy  came  along,  the  Nictheroy  having  been 
allowed  to  leave  port  twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  bat- 
tleship. 

Now  again  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept  for  the  enemy,  and  every 
officer  and  man  firmly  expected  to  see  some  Spanish  ships  and  have  an 
engagement.  Whatever  the  odds  might  have  been,  the  Oregon  was 
ready,  even  anxious,  for  the  fray.  The  three  ships  were  steaming  north- 
ward. At  midnight  on  May  5th  the  Marietta  and  Nictheroy  were  or- 
dered to  Bahia  to  report  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  the 
Oregon  steamed  north  alone. 

The  Oregon  expected  to  see  the  Temerario  in  spite  of  having  been 
told  in  Rio  that  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  gunboat  learned  the  Oregon 
was  coming  along  she  had  put  hurriedly  into  a  creek.  Late  on  the 
evening  of  May  Sib  the  Oregon  put  into  Bahia,  and  when  the  population 
there  gazed  on  the  battleship  the  next  morning  their  eyes  bulged 
with  surprise.  Rumors  had  arrived  there  that  the  Oregon  had  been 
sunk. 
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PAINTED  IN  WAR  COLORS. 

While  in  Bahia  the  ship  was  changeil  from  white  to  the  regulation 
war  colors.  It  was  feared  this  even  might  he  considered  in  violation 
of  neutrality  regulations,  so  a  rnso  was  adopted.  One  hundred  men 
were  lowered  over  the  off  shore  side  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
soon  liuislied  painting  that  side.  Then,  when  the  ship  swung  aruund 
with  the  tide,  the  other  side  was  painted  in  similar  manner. 

While  in  Bahia  onlers  were  received  from  Washington  respecting 
the  Spanish  fleet.  It  was  reported  by  Waslnugton  that  seven  vessels 
of  the  Cape  Verde  fleet  had  sailed  westward.  Tire  evening  the  news 
was  received  Captain  Clark  called  his  (>fficer8  around  him  for  consulta- 
tion, lie  hesitated  about  telling  the  crew,  fearing  they  would  be 
alarmed  by  the  apparent  i»resence  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  formidable 
fleet,  but  the  next  morning  he  decided  it  best  to  take  the  men  into  his 
confidence,  and  all  hands  were  summoned  to  general  muster.  Captain 
Clark  then  said: 

**It  is  our  duty  in  time  of  war  to  avoid  so  superior  a  force,  but  if 
we  do  meet  them  we  will  impair  their  fighting  efficiency." 

The  cheers  that  cnme  from  the  crew  in  reply  to  these  few  words 
showed  the  spirit  of  the  jackies.  They  were  more  eager  than  ever. 
Captain  Clark  said  to  them  they  were  the  finest  crew  he  ever  com- 
manded. 

Then  an  even  more  rigid  lookout,  if  that  were  possible,  was  or- 
dered, but  the  Journey  to  Sand  Key  proved  to  be  uneventful. 

The  Oregon  reached  Jupiter  Inlet  on  May  24tli,  Key  West  on  May 
26th,  and  three  days  later  left  to  join  the  fleet  olT  Cuba.  The  part  she 
bore  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet  off  Santiago  makes  the  most 
bnllinut  page  in  the  history  of  that  great  battle.  Only  her  great  speed 
and  the  tacti<-s  of  the  Brooklyn  prevented  the  escnj^e  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral  in  his  fast  flagship. 

To  the  Oregon  belongs  the  credit  of  practically  ending  the  war 
with  Spain,  so  far  as  the  na^■3'  was  concerned,  for  it  was  a  13-inch  shell 
from  her  guns  that  forced  the  Cristobal  Colon  to  surrender. 

But  tlie  work  of  the  Oregon  was  not  finished.  Ilor  record  as  a  sea- 
goer  was  yet  to  be  crowned  by  another  long  and  lonely  trip.  During 
the  peace  negotiations  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  international 
complications  might  arise  in  the  Philippines  and  it  was  generally  under- 
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stood  that  the  Oregon  and  possibly  the  Iowa  would  be  sent  to  reinforce 
Admiral  Dewey's  fleet. 

It  was  only  necessary  to  put  the  Oregon  in  dry-dock  at  the  Brooklyn 
Navy  Yard  for  a  few  days  to  make  her  ready  for  the  voyage  back  to  the 
Pacific.  In  company  with  the  Iowa  and  attended  by  the  collier  Hcindia, 
the  distilling  ship  Iris,  and  refrigerator  ship  Celtic,  she  saib*d  fmin  \ew 
York  October  12, 1898. 

The  vessels  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific  reachetl  Babiu,  Uraxil,  on 
October  30th,  completing:  the  first  leg  of  the  voyage.  Tlience  a  quick 
and  easy  run  took  tliem  to  Uio  Janeiro.  Sailing  from  Kio  at  the  200 
knots  a  day  rate  ordered  by  the  Navy  Department,  Cape  Horn  was 
rounded  without  a  mishap,  and  the  Oregon  halted  again  at  Callao,  Peru. 
January  11th  the  special  squadron  left  Callao  fur  the  tJahipagos  Isl- 
ands. Tlie  Justin  was  iletached  on  the  same  day,  and  three  days  later 
the  Iowa  and  Celtic  were  detached,  the  Oregon,  Bclndia  and  Iris  pro- 
ceeding to  TToncdulu  via  the  Gala[iagos  Islands.  The  dimlnlshc*! 
squadron  arrived  at  Charles  Island,  the  soutliernniost  of  the  Galapagos 
group,  on  January  IGth,  and  on  the  18th  the  Oregon  steamed  out  alone 
for  Ilonolulu,  thence  to  ^fauila.  On  Februar)-  4th  she  sighted  the  t^ill 
peaks  t»f  Hawaii,  Manna  L(»a  and  Maui,  an*!  in  the  evening  of  that  day 
lay  outside  of  Pearl  Ilarbttr.  The  Scin<Ua  and  Iris  arrivtnl  on  the  lUh. 
At  Ilonolulu  the  Oregon's  officers  and  crew  learned  of  the  fighting  at 
Manila,  which  increased  1ht*ir  desire  to  be  off  to  Manila. 

On  February  24,  181*0,  came  Dewey's  famous  message  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy:  "For  political  reasons  the  Oregon  sliould  be  sent 
here  at  once."  Fit  as  a  sliip  could  be,  it  left  IltmiJuIu  on  February  2Tth 
to  cover  the  4,000  knots  to  the  Philippines,  wltli  but  one  stop  at  the 
Island  of  tiuanu 

Just  at  sunset,  March  18,  1809,  while  the  band  on  shore  was  play- 
ing "The  Star  Spangkd  Banner,"  with  the  troops  at  parade  an<l  the 
warships  in  the  harbor  drooping  their  colors,  the  great  battleship 
Oregon  steamed  into  Manila  Ba}'  at  full  speed. 

She  rushed  ahead  until  abreast  of  the  tlngship  Olympia,  where  she 
saluted  Admiral  Dewey,  and  dropped  anchor  amid  the  cheers  of  steam- 
ers afloat  and  soldiers  ashore. 

The  Oregon  made  the  voyage  from  Honolulu  without  incident,  and 
arrived  in  as  perfect  condition  as  when  she  made  her  famous  trip 
around  the  Horn  to  help  smash  the  Hpanish  tleet  off  Santiago. 
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The  Oregon  is  a  steel  battleship,  348  feet  long  and  69^  feet  broad, 
with  a  mean  normal  draught  of  24  feet;  she  is  of  10,250  tons  diwpliK'e- 
ment;  horse-power  over  11,000.  She  carries  four  13-ineh  and  eight  8- 
inch  guns  in  turrets,  and  four  G-inch  guns  en  barbette.  Iler  secondary 
battery  consists  of  twenty  G-iK»uuderw,  eight  l-poundei-s  and  four  Gat- 
lings.  She  also  has  six  torpedo  tubes.  She  was  launched  in  1803  and 
had  her  trial  trip  in  1896.  The  contract  speed  was  15  knots  and  a  bonus 
of  f 25,000  was  stipulated  for  each  (piarter-knot  excess. 

The  men  who  brought  the  gallant  ship  from  the  I'atilic  to  the  At- 
lantic and  tlien  took  her  upon  the  long  journey  to  the  Philippines,  Cap- 
tain Charles  E.  Clark  and  Chief  Engineer  Robert  W.  Milligan,  v/ere 
members  of  the  trial  board,  the  other  member  beiug  Kear  Admiral 
L.  A.  Beardslee.  On  the  trial  trip  the  Oregon  developed  and  maintained 
a  speed  of  10.791  knots,  nud  her  builders,  Messrs.  Irving  M.  and  Henry 
Scott,  of  the  Cnion  Iron  Works,  fc?an  Francisco,  received  a  bonus  of 
1175,000.  On  her  great  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Key  West  she  aver- 
aged over  11  knots  for  1,300  hours. 


Ten  thousand  miles  from  tip  to  tip— Philadelphia  PtmIi 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

^nOW  TOE   TRIP  OF  THE  OREGON   REVIVED    INTEREST   IN 

THIS  GREAT  PROJECl^  TO  CONNECT  THE  ATLANTIC 

AND  PACIFIC  OCEANS— A  OOmiERCIAL 

AND  NAVAL  NECESSITY. 


HE  most  libc^ral  education  the  Amorican  public 
lias  had  con<*erning  the  Nicarag'ua  C-anal  was 
supplied  by  the  trip  of  the  battleship  Oregon 
around  the  horn.  That  famous  voyage  did  more 
to  fauiiliarize  the  reading  public  with  the  pro- 
jected waterway  to  conneet  the  AtUintic  and 
fpn^fl^)>i^  Pacific  Oceans  than  all  the  articlen,  official  re- 

/•wLrp  ports,  prospectuses  aud  maps  relating  to  it  that 

YSv\h>-»  have  been  publislied.     Previous  to  that  voyage 

few  knew  and  only  a  small  per  cent  of  those  who  know  care<l  anything 
about  a  canal  in  Central  America.  Many  regarded  it  as  simply  a 
scheme  to  secure  rich  contracts  or  subsidies  from  the  government. 
Some  who  knew  of  it  were  opposed  to  its  construction  because  they 
were  unable  to  determine  whether  it  should  be  a  government  or  private 
enterprise,  and  still  others  because  of  the  specious  arguments  advanced 
against  it  by  the  transcontinental  railroads  with  which  it  would  be- 
c<^me  a  competing  coniniercial  highway. 

But  the  trip  of  the  Oregon  presented  the  whole  matter  in  an  en- 
tirely new  light.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  were  upon  the  great  battleship 
as  she  made  that  record-breaking  voyage  of  17,000  miles.  People  got 
out  their  atlases  and  marked  her  coui-se  down  tlie  western  coast  of 
North,  Central  and  South  America  and  up  the  eastern  coast  until  she 
reached  her  deatinatiou.  Before  her  arrival  war  had  been  declared,  and 
a  Spanish  squadron  of  seven  vessels  was  heading  for  American  waters. 
When  or  where  it  would  strike  no  one  knew.  It  was  among  the  possi- 
bilities that  it  might  intercept  the  lone  American  warship  and  engage  it 
in  unequal  conflict. 
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Attoniion  was  also  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Oregon  from  the-  Pacific  deprived  the  western  coast  of  its  greatest  de- 
fender, aud  it  was  plainly  apparent  that  if  the  Spanish  Asiatic  Hquadron 
should  appear  olT  the  Pacific  coast  that  a  fleet  could  not  ba  dispatched 
from  the  Atlantic  in  time  to  prevent  the  bombardment  of  Western  coast 
cities. 

All  of  these  conditions  drew  special  attention  to  the  little  narrow, 
strip  of  land  in  Nicaragua  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Lake  Nica- 
ragua and  another  narrow  wtrip  between  the  lake  and  the  Atlantic.  It 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  the  oceans  were  connected  with  tliis  lake 
by  canal  that  the  Oregon's  trip  of  17,000  miles  could  have  been  short- 
ened to  a  little  more  than  4,000  miles,  and  that  the  entire  strength  of  the 
American  navy  could  be  easily  and  quickly  concentrated  on  either  coast. 

Aside  from  the  commercial  importance  of  such  a  waterway,  the 
fact  which  most  impressed  the  people  was  that  the  construction  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  was  a  naval  necessity,  and  it  was  tliis  fact  which  re- 
vived interest  in  the  great  project  and  crystallized  public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  it.  The  Nicaragua  Oinal  therefore  became  one  of  the  important 
problems  of  the  war,  and  engaged  the  attention  of  the  people  as  no  mere 
commercial  problem  could  do. 

The  construction  of  a  traus-isthminn  canal  is  not  a  new  proposition. 
It  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  that  Balbao,  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dore,  crosseil  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  aud  first  viewed  the  narrow  neck  of 
land  in  the  South  Pacific,  September  25,  1513,  J$ut  it  was  not  until 
1522,  when  Gil  Gonzales  Davila  discovered  the  lake  country  of  Nicara- 
gua, that  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  project  had  birth.  Davila  was  exploring 
the  western  coast  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  All  the  lake  tribes  of 
Indians  at  that  time  were  ruled  by  a  chieftain  called  Nicarao.  It  was 
from  these  Indians  that  the  Spanish  explorer  learned  that  the  lake  was 
connected  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  (North  Sea)  by  a  river  (the  Rio  San 
Juan).  As  was  the  custom  in  tliose  days  when  taking  possession  of 
newly  discovered  countries,  Dn%ila  rode  his  horse  Into  the  waters  and 
took  possession  of  Lake  Nicaragua  in  the  King's  name.  He  gave  it  the 
name  Nicarao-agua  (Nicarao-s  water)  in  honor  of  the  aboriginal  ruler. 
A  large  tratle  sprung  up  between  Granada,  the  chief  city  of  the  lakes, 
and  Spanish  ports,  notably  Nombre  de  Dios  and  Cadiz,  by  way  of  l>ake 
Nicaragua  and  the  Rio  San  Juan.  It  was  the  richly-laden  Spanish  ships 
on  this  route  that  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  he 
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sailed  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in  1579  and  harried  Spanish  com- 
merce in  the  Paciilc. 

In  the  next  centnry  the  buceaneera  of  the  Spanish  Main  attacked 
I  he  fort  (San  Carh^s)  at  the  lake  entrance  and  burned  the  town  of  Leon. 
As  a  result  the  river  was  rendered  unnavigable  by  tlie  Spaniards,  who 
threw  rocks  and  other  (d)8tructions  in  the  rapids,  and  opened  the  mouth 
of  the  nrazo  Oilorado,  the  southern  branch  of  the  Uio  San  Juan.  Large 
volumes  of  volcanic  sand  silted  up  and  destroyed  what  was  the  finest 
harbor  on  the  Cai'ibbean  coasts  San  Juan  del  Norte,  which  according  to 
the  adopted  survey  of  the  cflnal  is  the  eastern  end  of  the  projected 
water-way. 

It  was  not  until  1825  that  the  United  States  took  the  initial  step 
looking  to  a  water  connection  between  the  oceans.  In  that  year  Henry 
Clay,  Secretary  of  State,  onlered  that  an  examination  be  made  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  constnicting  such  a  maritime  highway,  and  ten  years 
later  President  Andrew  Jackson  appointe<l  a  commissioner  to  examine 
the  pn>posed  route  and  negotiate  a  concession.  That  and  otiieif  efforts 
of  the  United  States  government  failed  of  any  practical  result.  In 
1870,  however,  the  United  States  government  obtained  a  survey  sind 
report  which  in  all  essential  details  correspond  to  the  nmte  finally 
adoptetl. 

The  eastern  terminus  is  at  the  City  of  America  (so  named  by  the 
Nicaraguan  g<>vernment),  about  two  mih'S  above  San  Juan  ilel  Korte. 
From  there  to  a  junction  with  the  San  Juan  river  at  a  navigable  point 
is  thirty-five  miles.  From  this  point  to  Lake  Nicaragua*  tlie  river  be- 
comes a  pait  of  the  canal,  the  distance  between  the  junction  and  the 
lake  being  r»4i  miles.  The  lake  is  then  utilized  for  a  distance  of  541 
miles.  This  leaves  but  loA  miles  of  actual  canal  construction  upon  the 
western  end  between  Lake  Nicaragua  autl  Brito,  the  western  terminus, 
which  is  8  miles  north  ui  San  Juan  del  Sur.  The  entire  distance  is  com- 
puted at  1(»*.*J  English  or  statute  miles,  and  147  geographical  or  nautical 
niiles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  canal  vax-ies  from  ?r.0,000,000  to  ?100,. 
t)00,000,  the  latter  sum  probably  being  the  closer  estimate,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  foresee  all  the  diniculties  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  the 
completion  of  this  great  work. 

Probably  no  similar  undertaking  has  ever  been  subjected  to  such 
an  exhaustive  preliminary  examination  and  such  thorough  investiga- 
tion.    More  than  4,000  miles  of  country  have  been  surveyed  under  the 
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greatest  difficuUies.  Swamps  and  jungles  have  been  penetrated  where 
vegetation  was  so  luxuriant  that  progi^ess  could  onlj  be  made  by  cut- 
ting a  path  with  a  machete  or  an  axe,  and  quite  frequently  members  of 
the  engineering  party  were  mired  breast  deep  in  the  marshes  alonj; 
the  line  of  survey.  But  American  eugiueoring  Hkill  Hurmounted  evvry 
obstacle  aud  overcame  every  difficulty,  and  the  govenimeut  wan  at  last 
fumisheil  with  a  complete  survey  of  n  direct  route  to  connect  the  oceans 
at  a  minimum  distance  aud  a  minimum  cost. 

lu  estimating  the  cost  of  the  canal  three  great  engineering  prob- 
lems had  to  be  considered.  One  was  the  reclamation  of  the  harbor  at 
the  eastern  terminus,  another  was  the  construction  of  a  dam  at  Ochoa 
where  the  canal  unites  with  the  8an  Juan  river,  and  the  third  to  cut 
through  the  Great  Divide  on  the  wcsteni  end.  At  the  point  where  the 
canal  intersects  the  San  Juan  river  there  are  dangerous  rapids,  but  the 
proposed  dam  raises  the  river  to  the  lake  level  and  gives  a  depth  of  34 
feet  of  water  above  them.  The  deep  cut  in  the  Cordilleras  varies  from 
140  to  330  feet  in  depth,  but  nature  has  provided  a  clay  soil  instead  of 
shifting  sands,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

Another  signilicant  item  of  expense  is  the  flooding  of  valleys  and 
closing  their  outlets,  thus  utilizing  the  deep  basins  nature  has  jirovide*! 
and  making  them  c«»mmercially  valuable  in  times  of  peace  and  strategi- 
cally valuable  in  time  of  war. 

For  the  purpose  of  constructing  this  great  waterway  a  company 
known  as  the  Maritime  Canal  Company  was  organized  in  October,  18S(i, 
and  in  February,  18D!),  received  a  charter  from  the  United  States  gov* 
ernment.  On  June  8,  1S90,  the  work  of  construetitm  was  commenced, 
headquarters  being  established  at  America,  but  the  financial  panic  of 
1893  brought  about  a  cessation  of  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun. 

During  the  three  years  of  work,  however,  much  progi'ess  was  made- 
Wharves,  warehouses,  workshops  and  dwellings  were  constructed, 
eleven  miles  of  railway  and  sixty  miles  of  telegraph  were  built.  An 
exclusive  franchise  for  the  navigation  of  the  San  Juan  river  was  ob 
tained,  and  a  lar^'c  dredging  plant  purchased  and  put  in  operation. 
Twenty  miles  of  right  of  way  was  cleared  and  one  mile  of  actual  excava- 
tion made. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by  th^ 
United  States,  both  from  a  naval  and  commercial  standpoint,  are  almost 
innumerable. 
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In  1780  England's  great  Admiral  \elson  (then  a  captain)  said:     "I 


intend  to 
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it  Lake  of  X 


bieh  I 


tb< 


poasess  rue  {jri'f'nr  i^aue  oi  Nicaragua, 
inland  Gibraltar  i)f  Hpanish  America."  The  application  of  that  term 
is  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  Lake  Nicaragua,  the  largest  be- 
tween Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Titiraca,  Peru,  is  110  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  ftf  40  miles,  large  enough  to  shelter  all  the  navies 
i»f  tlie  world,  and  capable  of  being  made  a  stronghold  and  an  unassail- 
able base  of  supplies.  As  a  naval  station  between  the  Atlanti<'  and 
Pacilic  fleets  it  gives  the  I'nited  States  command  <tf  two  oceans  and 
makes  both  coasts  secure  against  naval  surprises  from  either  Eurois'an 
or  Asiatic  nations.  The  new  possessions  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Pacific  gives  increased  importance  to  American  naval  operations  in 
western  waters,  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  the  naval  key  to  the  Pacitic, 

But  "peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war,"  and  the 
growth  of  American  commerce  in  Asia  makes  the  canal  as  much  of  a 
commercial  necessity  as  the  growth  of  colonial  power  in  the  Pacific 
makes  it  a  naval  necessity.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  demand  for  raw 
and  manufactured  cotton  in  Asia  alone  is  equal  to  the  entire  cotton  pro- 
duction of  the  Southern  States,  and  shipments  (if  this  pnuluct  tliroiigh 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  give  American  cotlun  an  advantage  in  price 
over  cotton  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
Southern  States  to  be  benefited,  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal  gives  the 
Western  States  an  advantage  iu  European  markets  now  denied  then»  by 
reason  of  the  long  trnns-continental  haul.  It  also  brings  the  Northern 
States  of  the  western  coast  into  close  contact  T\ith  the  Southern  States 
iif  the  eastern  i'oast.  For  instance,  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to 
Liverpool  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  is  L'SjOlIO  nautical  mih^sj  by  way  of  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  is  only  T,tt27  miles.  From  San  Francisco  to  New 
York  around  the  horn  is  L^,r»(;o  nautical  miles;  \\r  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
it  is  but  4,907.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  around  the  horn  is 
16,000  miles;  via  the  Nicaragua  Canal  it  is  4,147  miles.  The  advantages 
of  water  transportation  over  rail  where  large  shipments  are  made  make 
these  figures  of  wonderful  significance. 

Not  since  the  inception  of  the  (-anal  project  has  there  been  such 
interest  in  the  undertaking  as  marked  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  and,  indeed,  there  never  before  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  the 
country,  when  the  United  States  had  more  at  stake  in  that  enterprise. 
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OlIAPTER  XXXIIL 
CUBA,  THE  "PEAKL  OF  THE  ANTILLES." 

DESCRIPTION   OF    ITS    RESOURCES    AND    POPUI.ATION,   TO- 
GETIIER  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  ITS  HIS- 
TORY—ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
—STORY  OF  CUBAN  LIBERTY. 

IHLE  Cuba  did  not  come  into  possession  of  tlie 
United  SUtes  as  a  result  of  the  Spauisli-Amep- 
icau  War,  the  TTuiU'd  States  Gnvernment, 
through  ilM  war  dechiraliuus,  becuiue  respouKiblc 
for  the  establishuient  of  a  tsafe  and  stable  gov- 
^^^Ujkm7//f^^>s.  <-'^^*"^i*t  ^^  that  island,  thus  standing  In  the  re- 
r     llySf/vfif^^^    lation  of  a  foster  parent  to  a  child. 

This  rehitionsljip  and  the  fact  of  its  proxim- 
ity to  the  United  States  creates  as  much  interest 
amonj;  Americans  concerning  its  affairs  as 
if  it  were  a  colony  of  the  \:,y^'*\\.  republic.  Then,  too,  strictly  speak- 
ing, Cuba  was  the  casus  belli  of  the  SpaniHh-Americnu  M'ar.  It  is  our 
nearest  neighbor  and  its  people,  climate  and  physical  characteristics 
are  much.the  same  as  tliose  of  our  newly  acquired  possessions. 

The  Island  of  Ciiba,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles,  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  20  and  23  degrees  north  lati- 
tude and  74  and  85  degrees  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  dis- 
tant from  Yucatan,  Mexico,  114  miles,  and  from  Florida  130  miles,  and 
its  location  gave  rise  to  its  being  called  "The  Key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico." On  the  coat  of  arms  of  Havana  there  appears  a  key  as  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  objects,  as  if  the  iutcnlion  were  to  express  the 
idea  that  possession  of  the  ishind,  and  especially  of  its  capital  city, 
implied  the  ability'  to  open  or  close  at  any  moment  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Tbe  coast  line  of  Cuba  is  extensive, 
and  it  possesses  a  number  of  large  and  safp  harbors.  The  northem 
const,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  free  from  shoals,  keys,  and  other 
obstacles,  has  a  length  of  about  918  miles,  with  32  harbors,  of  which 
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10  are  of  the  first  class.  First  iu  iiuporlaiice  is  the  Harbor  of  Havana, 
followed  by  those  of  Mariel,  Oibanas,  Bahia  Honda,  Matauzas,  Car- 
denasj  Sagiia,  Caibarien,  Nuevitas,  Jibara,  etc.  The  southern  coast  has 
a  length  of  972  miles,  with  12  important  harbors.  Of  these,  Guauta- 
uamo,  which  tigureti  in  the  military  and  naval  operations,  is  spacious 
and  of  easy  access,  affording  shelter  to  vessels  drawing  26  feet.  The 
harbors  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Cleufuegos  are  also  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  area  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  has  not  been  exactly  determined. 
The  estimates  vary  from  about  35,000  to  72,000  square  miles.  Taking 
the  lowest  estimate  (35,000  square  miles),  the  island  would  be  nearly 
eciual  in  size  to  the  State  of  Indiana  (30,350)  and  nearly  three  times  the 
size  of  the  State  of  Mai-yland  (12,210),  It  is  slightly  larger  than  the 
State  of  Maine  (33,040).  The  island  is  traversed  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains extending  from  east-sou llipast  to  north-northwest.  The  highest 
mouutaiuH  are  fouiul  in  the  soutlieastern  paj-t  of  the  island.  The  great- 
est elevation  is  about  8,000  feel.  The  soil  of  Cuba  is  watered  by  more 
than  200  rivers,  among  ^^  hirh  figure  the  Cauto,  iu  the  province  of  San- 
tiago deCuba,  150  miles  long,  about  50  of  which  are  navigable  for  small 
craft,  and  the  Sagua,  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  of  the  length  of 
111  miles,  21  of  which  are  navigable. 

CLIMATE  AND  POPULATION. 

With  the  exception  of  localities  where  malarial  fevers  prevail,  the 
climate  of  Cuba  is  healthful,  especially  in  the  rural  districts  in  the 
east  and  center  of  the  ishind.  There  are  only  two  marked  seasons  in 
C\iba,  the  dry  and  the  rainy.  The  lirst  lasts  from  November  to  May  and 
the  second  from  May  to  October,  but  during  the  drj'  season  sufficient 
rain  falls  to  give  the  soil  the  uecessarj^  humidity.  The  mean  temper- 
ature in  Havana  is  about  78^  degrees  F.  In  the  interior,  the  average 
temperature  does  not  exceed  73.4  degrees  F.  In  ordinary  years  the  tem- 
perature never  rises  above  SO  degrees  F.  in  August,  and  in  exceptional 
yeai's  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  hottest  months  is  8S  degrees  F. 
In  winter  the  temperature  rarely  goes  below  54  degrees  F.  Snow  is  un- 
known even  on  the  mountains,  and  frost  has  formed  only  on  some  of 
the  highest  summits.  The  great  drawback  for  unacclimated  persons 
in  Cuba  is  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  but  this  is  confined  mainly  to 
towns  where  the  sanitary  conditions  have  been  bad. 
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According  to  an  official  census  of  1890,  the  population  of  Cuba  was 
then  1,C31,687.  For  three  years  Cuba  has  been  the  theater  of  war,  and 
great  uiortality  and  devastation  have  occurred.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  present  popuhition  is  not  in  excess  of  the  figures  of  1800, 
and  it  may  be  considerably  hiwer.  It  has  been  estimated  that,  taking 
as  a  basis  the  proportion  of  population  to  area  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Belgium  (4S!2iuhabilantsto  thesfpiare  mile) Cuba  could  support  24,000,- 
000  people.  Of  the  populatitm  in  lSiH»,  the  iwrcentages  according  to 
race  were:  White,  05;  colored  and  <1nuese,  ;^n.  The  actual  number  of 
white  Chilians  was  given  as  050,000;  colored  Cubans,  500,000,  and  Span- 
iards, 160,000. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Under  the  Spanish  administration  Cuba  was  divided  into  three 
regions — the  western,  central  and  eastern.  Each  region  comprises  two 
provinces,  divided  into  several  judieial  districts,  and  these  again  sub- 
divided into  municipal  sections.  The  western  region  embraces  the 
provinces  of  IMnar  del  Uio  and  Havana;  the  eentral  comprises  the 
provinces  of  Matanzas  and  Santa  (?lara,  and  the  eastern  provinces  are 
made  up  of  Puerto  Principe  and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  The  capital  of  the 
island  is  the  city  of  Havana. 

Prior  to  189S  the  island  was  governed  by  a  Governor  and  Captain- 
General,  appointed  by  the  Spanish  Oown,  who  was  the  superior  polit- 
ical, militnry  and  economic  chief.  ICach  of  the  six  provinces  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  Governor.  On  January  1,  1808,  the  Spunish  Govern- 
ment adopted  a  system  of  autonomous  government  for  the  island,  pro- 
viding for  popular  representation  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  but 
it  was  not  accepted  by  the  insurgents  and  had  no  practical  effect,  Un 
der  the  terms  of  the  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain,  the  affairs  of  the  Island  were  to  be  administered  by  the 
military  commanders  of  the  United  States  forces  until  such  time  as  the 
native  government  proves  stable. 

CITIES  A\D  TOWNS 


Havana,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name  and  of  the  island, 
Is  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  and  has  a  harbor  which  has  long 
been  famous  for  its  commerce.  The  city  has  about  200,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  Captain-General  and  other  authorities  of  the 


HOBSON  ON  THE  BRIDUE  OF  THE  MERRIMAC,  DEIGNAN  AT  THE 
WHEEL  (JUNE  3kd) 

•The  wind  from  thia  shot  carried  away  my  cap.*' 
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CAPTURE  OF  nObSON  ANO  THE    '  MEKUIMAC     MEN-AUMIttAL  CERVERA 

AND  SPANISH  MARINES  APPROACHING  IN  A  STEAM  LAUNCH 

FROM  THE  "REINA  MERCEDES.' 


MERRIMAG"  PRlSOMCas  ATTACKED  BY  A  WOUNDED  SPANISH  CAVALRY- 
iiAN,  DURING  THE  BATTLE  OF  BANTIAUO.  JULY  1ST. 


'MERFtlMAC 


UNDER  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  AGAH^. 
Boldiers  Cheering  Lieutenant  Hobson  on  hU  Safe  Return  to  the  American  Lini 
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Islanil.  It  is  defended  by  eight  forts,  one  of  wLirli  is  the  famous  Mono 
Castle;  has  a  fine  navy  yard,  arsenal,  gun  nianufaeturing  and  repair 
Mhups,  barracks  and  hospitals,  three  large  markets,  twenty-four 
churehefi,  six  theaters,  a  university,  a  school  of  fine  arts,  several  pubUr 
libraries  and  many  educational  institutions.  There  are  several  manu- 
factories, and  the  city  is,  traversed  by  tramways  and  omnibus  lines.  It 
has  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  island  by  means  of  railroad 
lines.  It  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity.  About  eighty  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals  are  published  in  Havana. 

Pinar  del  Uio,  ca[)ital  of  the  pi-ovince  of  Piuar  del  Rio,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  30,000.  It  is  situated  about  135  miles  from  Havana, 
and  is  noted  for  the  fine  quality  of  the  tobacco  grown  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

Matanzas,  capital  of  the  province  of  Matanzas,  66  miles  from  ITa- 
vana,  has  a  population  of  50.000.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  fine  Bellamar 
Oaves  and  the  noted  valley  of  the  Yumuri. 

Cardenas,  a  commercial  port  of  the  northern  coast,  about  90  miloB 
from  Havana,  has  a  population  of  23.000. 

S«nta  Clara,  21G  miles  from  Havana,  has  a  population  of  32,000. 

Sagna  la  rjraude,  provime  of  Santa  Clara,  situated  on  the  River 
Sagua  la  Grande,  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  has  a  population  of  18,000. 

Deufuegos,  province  of  Santa  Clara,  has  a  population  of  40,000. 
It  is  situated  on  the  fine  port  of  Jitgua  and  is  a  thriving  center  of  trade. 
Besides  the  foregoing  towns  in  the  province  of  Santa  Clara,  there  are 
Trinidad,  29,000  inhabitants;  Sauti  Espiritns,  29,000  inhabitants;  and 
San  Juan  de  los  Remedios,  15,000  inhabitants. 

Puerto  Principe,  capital  of  the  province  of  Puerto  Principe,  has  a 
population  of  49,000. 

Santiago  de  Cuba,  capital  of  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  has 
a  population  of  50,000.  Santiago  has  a  fine  harbor  and  a  number  of 
important  public  buildings,  iurhuling  a  famous  cathedral. 

Among  the  other  towns  of  importance  in  the  province  of  Santiago 
de  Oiba  are  Manzanillo,  Bayamo,  Jiguani,  ITolguin,  Jibara,  Quanta- 
namo  and  Baracoa. 

MINERAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

Early  in  its  historj'  Cuba  was  famous  for  the  ijuantity  and  quality 
of  its  gold,  and  gold  mines  are  still  in  operation  in  the  central  and 
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eastern  parts  of  the  island.  Silver  mines  are  also  found  in  several  lo- 
calities. The  greatest  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  lies  in  its  abundant 
mines  of  line  copper.  Deposits  of  this  metal,  believed  to  be  almost  in- 
exhaustible, are  located  ohielly  in  the  enstern  portion  of  the  island,  in 
the  mountains,  whit-h,  by  reason  of  this  circun»stance,  are  linown  aa 
Sierra  del  Oibre  (t'opiK-r  Mountains).  In  181)1,  in  the  district  of  San- 
tiago de  C*uba  alone,  206  mining  grants  were  issued,  including  iron  and 
manganese  mines.  The  iron  ore  of  Cuba  is  of  superior  <iuality,  and 
with  improved  faellilics  for  communication  and  development,  it  is  be- 
lieved there  will  be  an  immense  output  of  this  metal.  The  iron  mines 
of  Juragua,  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  have  been  worked 
by  United  States  capital.  The  ore  was  exported  to  Philadelphia,  where 
it  was  utilized  to  tlie  extent  of  15,000  Ions  j»er  month.  Asphalt  and 
mineral  oil  deposits  are  found  in  several  parts  of  the  island.  There  are 
several  asphalt  deposits  in  the  pmvinces  of  Havana,  Pinar  del  Rio  and 
Santa  Clara.  The  Ciibau  asphalt  is  said  to  rival  that  of  Trinidad  aa 
regards  its  adaptability  for  street  paving,  gas  making  and  other  in- 
dustrial uses. 

The  great  wealth  of  Cuba,  however,  lies  in  the  wonderful  fertility 
of  its  soil.  The  island  has  35,000,000  acres  of  laud,  but  in  18G8,  accord- 
ing to  oflficial  statistics,  only  2,689,400  were  under  cultivation;  9,074,131 
acres  were  utilize<l  in  cattle  raising,  and  nearly  lfi,000,000  were  still  vir- 
gin forest.  Ten  years  later,  after  the  end  of  the  long  insurrection, 
considerable  land  was  cleared,  and  the  production  of  sugar  assumed 
large  i)n»i)ortionfl.  On  the  other  hand,  ohl  lands  were  abandone<l,  and 
the  acreage  was  not  greatly  increased.  It  may  be  asHumed,  therefore, 
that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  <\iba  has  been 
developed,  and  that  at  least  20,000,000  acres  of  land  awaited  the  appli- 
cation of  industry  and  capital  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war. 

The  prinrij>al  industry  of  Cuba  h;is  been  for  many  years  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar  cane  and  the  making  of  sugar,  but  this  industry*  suffered 
by  the  comjtetition  of  Kur4»pean  beet  sugar  and  the  internal  disorders 
of  the  island.  Wilh  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the  United  States 
the  sugar  industry  again  revived,  and  became  remunerative.  The  great 
advantage  of  sugar  growing  in  Cuba  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  cane 
reproduces  itself  without  the  nere.**sity  of  resowing  for  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The  sugar  is  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  the  proximity  of  the  island  to  the  United  States  of 
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America  is  a  favoriug  coudiliuu.  Tlie  production  of  BUgar  from  1894  to 
1895  aggregated  over  1,000,000  tons.  From  1895  to  ISOG  it  was  only 
225,000  tons. 

Cuba  has  long  been  famous  for  the  superiority  of  its  tobacco.  Ef- 
forts have  boeu  made  to  rival  the  Cuban  tobacco  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  but  it  seems  to  hold  its  own  as  excelling  all  othci's.  The 
plant  is  grown  in  greatest  abuudance  in  the  western  par<  of  the  islaud, 
Vuelta  Abajo,  and  in  some  localities  in  the  provinces  of  Santa  Clara 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Next  in  rank  in  quality  and  quantity  is  the 
product  of  the  district  of  Sfanicaragua,  in  tlie  province  of  Banta  Clara. 
The  Vuelta  Abajo  region,  where  the  best  tobacco  on  the  island  is  raised, 
suffered  considerably  from  the  inHurrectit>n,  and  the  crop  for  1897  did 
not  exceed  30,000  bales  of  110  pounds — a  tenth  part,  approximately,  of 
the  ordinal*}*  yield.  Nearly  all  the  leaf  tobacco  and  about  half  the 
twist  of  Cuba  is  exported  to  the  United  Staces. 

Coffee  for  a  long  time  constituted  one  of  the  principal  products  of 
Cuba,  but  since  1815  the  development  of  the  coffee  product  of  Brazil 
and  other  countries,  together  with  economic  c(»nditions  in  Cuba,  caused 
the  cultivation  to  decline,  and  since  then  coffee  has  been  raised  almost 
exclusively  for  local  consumption. 

Besides  sugJir,  tobacco  and  cofl'ee  Cuba  produces  all  the  different 
classes  of  fruits  known  to  the  Tropics,  and  many  of  those  belougiug 
to  the  temperate  zone.  Among  them  are  the  pineapple,  the  banana, 
the  orange,  the  mango  and  the  guava.  Tlie  cocoanut  is  also  an  im- 
portant product.  The  forest  wealth  of  Cuba  is  very  great  and  but 
slightly  developed.  The  isbind  is  rich  in  cabinet  wood,  among  which 
the  most  important  are  mahogany  and  cednr.  Among  the  trees  the  one 
most  characteristic  of  a  Cubau  landscape  is  the  palm,  of  which  there 
are  32  species.  Its  wood  and  leaves  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  articles  of  trade,  including  hats  and  baskets.  The  soil  of  the 
island  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  I^inds  of  vegetablea 
The  Cuban  potato  is  as  go<:)d  as  that  of  Bermuda  or  Peru,  and  the  sweet 
potatoes  are  of  superior  quality. 

ilany  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  to  attract  to 
its  shore  the  beneficial  currents  of  foreign  immigration.  They  have 
succeeded  fully  in  so  far  as  securing  the  settlement  in  the  country  of  a 
large  number  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of  German  subjects, 
who,  by  engaging  in  agriculture  and  commercial  business,  have  con- 
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tribiited  largely  to  Ihe  development  of  tlie  wealth  of  the  island.  As 
there  are  uo  public  lands  in  Cuba  to  any  cou.siderable  extent,  no 
measure  of  culouizatiou,  properly  so  called,  has  been  acctimpanied  with 
success. 

The  uncleared  forests  of  the  Iwhuid  of  Cuba  cover  an  area  of 
15,544,367  acres,  according  to  official  statistics  taken  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  ISGS.  There  were  2,089,400  acres  under  cultivation  in  the 
shape  of  sugar  estates,  coffee  plantations,  tobacco  farms  and  minor 
agricultural  eslablishmeuts  of  all  kinds;  9,974,134  acres  were  entirely 
set  apart  for  the  cattle-raising  industry. 

From  1511  to  1719  grants  of  public  land  were  made  by  the  munic- 
ipaJities  of  the  island.  The  grants  consisted  of  tracts  of  land  set  apart 
in  a  circular  form.  There  were  two  classes:  one  called  "hato,"  which 
was  a  circular  piece  of  land  having  a  radius  of  two  leagues  and  intended 
for  the  raising  of  black  cattle,  and  the  "corral,"  having  a  radius  of  one 
league  and  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  minor  cattle  and  industries.  The 
granting  of  this  public  laud  was  discontinued  in  1719. 

There  can  be  pointed  out  three  different  sections  in  the  island, 
each  distinctly  characterized  by  its  adaptability  to  a  certain  kind  of 
industry,  Piuar  del  Kio,  the  westernmost  province  of  the  island,  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  excellent  and  unsurpassed  tobacco.  Havana,  Ma- 
tanzas  and  Santa  Clara  provinces  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane  and  to  the  sugar  industry,  Puerto  Principe 
(which  occupies  the  center  of  the  island)  is  the  cattle-raising  province, 
and  Santiago  de  Cuba  the  mining,  fruit,  and  coffee  section  of  Cuba. 

COMMERCT3  OP  CUBA. 

The  industries  and  commerce  of  Cuba  were  greatly  diminished  by 
the  state  of  insurrection  and  war  which  existed  in  the  island  for  more 
than  three  years.  The  imports  of  the  island  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
April,  1S9G,  amounted  to  f(;<i,lf;6,754,  and  the  exports  to  ?94,3y5,5a6. 
In  1893  the  trade  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States  alone  showed  the 
following  figures:  Imports,  §78,70tv">00 ;  exports,  ?24,157,r)98.  The  trade 
had  fallen  off  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1897,  to  imports, 
f  18,406,815;  exports,  $8,259,770.  During  the  years  1S91-189G,  inclusive, 
the  commerce  of  C^ba  with  Spain  amounted  to  about  ?30,000,000  per 
annuu],  but  in  1892  it  rose  to  as  much  as  $37,600,000,  and  in  1895  to 
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about  133,500,000.  The  iuiiiurts  of  Cuba  from  Spain  were  usnally  about 
three  times  the  exports  of  Cuba  to  Spain,  the  latter  being  about  ¥4,250,- 
000  in  1896  and  ?O,570,000  in  1SD2.  The  impoits  from  Spain  ranp:e<l 
during:  the  six  years  between  $22,000,000  in  1801  and  !p28,000,000  in  1S92. 
In  noruuil  years  Cuba  exports  llie  j:?reater  pari  of  its  products  to 
the  Unite<l  Staten,  the  principal  articles  being  sugar,  molasKCB  and  to- 
bacco, but  by  reasitn  of  the  operation  of  the  former  Spaninh  tarili,  dis- 
criminating in  favor  of  Spanish  products,  the  island  imported  from 
the  United  States  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  what  it  consumed. 
Spain  and  (Jreat  Britain  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of 
Cuba. 

RAILROADS  AND  TELEGRAPH   LINES. 

This  rich  and  fertile  soil  with  its  wealth  of  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  where  droughts,  Hoods,  and  frosts  are  unknown,  was  prac- 
tically undeveloped,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  transportation  fa- 
cilities either  by  rail  or  by  roads. 

In  the  whole  province  ttf  Saniiaj:o  <le  Cuba  there  were  80  miles  of 
railroad  at  the  time  of  American  occupation  and  ntit  a  mile  of  road 
deserving  the  name  between  any  two  towns  or  villages,  excepting  nar- 
row paths  scarce  allowing  a  horse  or  a  mule  to  pass,  through  the 
woods,  across  streams  and  over  the  mountains. 

Telegraphic  communication  exists  between  the  different  interior 
towns  and  principal  villages,  over  Spanish  Government  lines  put  up 
in  the  rudest  fashion,  many  wires  resting  on  trees  without  the  vestige 
itf  an  insulator.  The  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  such  lines  is 
obvious.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  Snntiago  de  Qiba  and  Havana 
to  be  communicated  by  land  wires;  but  as  a  fact,  the  only  telegraphic 
communication  between  the  eastern  and  western  capitals  is  over  an 
English  cable  between  Santiago  and  t^enfuegos,  where  the  messnge  is 
transmitted  to  or  from  Havana  by  land. 

There  are  10  railway  companies  in  Cuba,  ihe  most  importaul  beiii;; 
the  Ferrocarriles  Luidos;  upward  of  1,000  miles  of  main  line  belong 
to  these  companies,  and  there  are,  besides,  ])rivate  branch  lines  to  all  the 
important  sugar  estates.  The  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  has  four  lines,  con- 
necting Havana  with  .Matanzas,  Batabano,  Union,  and  Guanajay.  The 
roads  pass  through  the  most  populous  part  of  the  country  and  connect 
Havana  with  other  lines. 
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The  Western  Railway  was  begun  in  1S50,  and  in  1891,  when  it  was 
acquired  by  an  English  company,  bad  reached  Puerto  de  Golpe,  96  luilea 
from  Havana  and  10  miles  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  that  name  and  the  center  of  the  tobacco-growing  district.  The 
line  has  been  toiuiileted  to  Pinar  del  Rio,  and  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  old  part,  many  of  the  bridges  having  been  replaced  by  new 
steel  <mc8,  the  rails  renewed,  modem  cars  put  on,  etc. 

The  other  comjianies  are:  Ferrocarriles  Cardenas-Jacaro,  the  main 
line  of  which  joins  the  towns  of  Cardenas  and  Santa  Clara;  Ferrocarril 
de  Matanzas,  having  lines  between  Matanzas  and  Murga,  and  also  be- 
tween Matanzas  and  Guareiras;  Ferrocarril  de  Sagua  la  Grande,  run- 
ning between  Concha  and  CVuces;  Ferrocarril  Cienfuegos-Santa  Clara, 
connecting  those  towns;  Ferrocarriles  Unidos  de  Caibarlen,  from 
Caibarien  to  Placetas;  Ferrocarril  de  Porto  Principe-Xue^-itas;  Ferro- 
caiTil  de  Guautauamo. 

The  Murianao  Railway  also  belongs  to  an  English  company,  with 
headtjuai-ters  in  I^ondou.  The  original  line,  belonging  to  Cubans,  was 
opened  in  18G3.  The  line,  only  .Si  miles  in  length,  runs  from  Havana  to 
Marianao,  with  a  branch  line  to  a  small  viUage  on  the  coast.  During 
1894,  over  750,000  passengers  were  carried,  this  being  the  chief  source  of 
revenue.  The  carriages  are  of  the  American  type  and  are  fitttd,  as  well 
as  the  locomoUves,  with  the  Westiughouse  automatic  brake;  the  rails 
are  of  steel,  weighing  CO  pounds  per  yard. 

The  national  carriage  is  the  vohiute,  and  no  other  is  used  in  the 
country.  It  consists  of  a  two-seated  carriage,  slung  low  down  by 
leather  straps  from  tlie  axle  of  two  large  wheels,  and  has  shafts  15  feet 
long.  The  horse  in  the  shaft  is  led  by  a  postilion,  wht»8e  horse  is  also 
harnessed  to  the  carriage  with  traces.  In  case  of  a  long  and  rough  jour- 
ney, a  third  horse  is  hariiessed  on  llie  other  side  of  the  shafts  in  the 
same  manner.  The  carriage  is  extremely  comfortable  to  travel  in,  and 
the  height  of  the  wheels  and  their  distance  apart  prevent  all  danger 
of  turning  over,  although  the  roads  in  the  country  are,  for  the  most  part, 
mere  tracks  through  tields  and  open  land. 

Ox  carts  and  pack  mules  are  used  for  convening  goods  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  outside  of  the  railway  linos. 

There  are  four  cable  linos  connected  with  Cuba:  The  International 
Ocean  Telegraph  Company  has  a  cable  from  Havana  to  Florida;  the 
Cuban  Submarine  C\>mpany  has  a  cable  conuet-tiug  Havana  with  Santi- 
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ago  de  Cuba  and  Cienfiiegos;  the  West  India  and  Panama  Company 
has  a  cable  connecting  ITavana  with  Santiago  de  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Porto 
Rico,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  the  Corapagnie 
Francaise  de  Cables  Sous  Marius  has  a  line  connecting  Havana  with 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Haiti,  Santo  Domingo,  Venezuela  and  Brazil. 

The  only  three  towns  in  Cuba  having  cable  connections  are  Havana, 
Cienfuegos,  and  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

The  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  in  Cuba  belong  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  the  latter  is  farmed  out  for  a  limited  number  of  j'cars  to 
a  company  called  the  Red  Telefonica  de  la  Habana.  Kearly  all  the 
public  and  private  buildings  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  connected  by 
telephone.  The  Stateman's  Year  Book,  1S!)8,  says  that  there  are  2,300 
miles  of  telegraph  line,  with  153  offices. 

Havana  is  connected  by  regular  lines  of  steamers  with  United 
States  and  Spanish  ports.  Lines  of  steamboats  connect  at  Tampa  and 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  with  the  Florida  railroads,  and  by  means  of  them  with 
the  various  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States. 

The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  in  use  in  Cuba.  The 
ones  most  commonly  employed  are;  Kilogram  (2.2040  pounds);  hec- 
toliter (20.418  gallons);  meter  (39.37  inches);  kilometer  (0.G2137  mile); 
hectare  (2.471  acres).  Other  weights  antl  measures  in  occasional  use  are 
the  arroba  ("Iry),  which  is  equal  to  25.3004  pounds;  arroba  (lirjuid),  4.203 
gallons;  fanega,  1.599  bushels;  libra.  1.0101  pounds;  and  vara,  33.384 
inches. 

HISTORICAL  FACl'S  ABOUT  CTBA. 


Cuba  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  October  28,  1492.  He  named 
the  island  Juana  in  honor  of  Prince  Juan;  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  Fernandina,  in  honor  of  the  deceased  Ferdinand,  agiiiu  changed  to 
Santiago  and  lastly  to  Ave  Maria,  but  the  Indian  name  Cuba  clung  and 
Btill  clings  to  it. 

Cuba  is  not  less  beautiful  than  it  was  when  Columbus  tirst  saw  it, 
and  this  is  his  own  description  given  to  the  Court  of  Spain: 

"When  I  reached  Juann,  I  followed  its  coast  to  the  westward,  and 
found  it  so  large  that  I  thought  it  must  be  mainland,  the  province  of 
Cathay;  and  as  I  found  neither  towns  nor  villages  on  the  sea  coast,  but 
only  some  hamlets,  with  the  inhabitants  of  which  I  could  not  hold  con- 
versation, because  they  all  immediately  fled,  I  kept  on  the  same  route, 
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thinking  that  I  could  not  fail  to  liglit  npon  some  large  cities  or  towns. 
At  length,  after  the  proceediug  of  many  leagues,  and  findiug  that  noth- 
ing new  proseuted  itself,  and  that  the  roast  was  leading  me  northwards 
(which  1  wished  to  avoid,  because  the  winter  had  already  set  in,  and 
it  was  my  intention  to  move  southwards;  and  because  moreover  the 
winds  were  contrary),  I  resolved  not  to  wait  for  a  change  in  (he  weather, 
but  to  return  to  a  certain  harbor  which  I  had  remarked,  aud  from  which 
I  sent  two  men  ashore  to  ascertain  whether  tliere  was  any  king  or  large 
cities  in  that  part.  They  journeyed  fur  three  days,  and  found  countless 
small  hamlets,  with  nuuiberles.s  iuhabitantH,  but  witli  nothing  like 
order;  they  therefore  returned.  In  tlie  meantime  I  had  learned  from 
some  other  Indians,  whom  I  had  seized,  that  this  laud  was  certainly  an 
island;  accordingly,  I  fcdlowed  the  cfiast  eastward  for  a  distance  of  107 
leagues,  where  it  euded  in  a  cape.  From  tbis  cape  I  saw  another  Island 
to  tile  eastward,  at  a  tlistauce  of  eig)iteen  leagues  from  the  former,  to 
which  I  gave  the  name  of  La  Espanola.  Thither  I  went  and  followed 
its  nnrthern  coast  (just  the  same  as  I  had  done  with  the  coast  of  Juana), 
lis  full  miles  due  east.  This  island,  like  all  others,  is  extraordinarily 
large,  aud  this  one  extremely  so.  In  it  are  many  seaports,  with  which 
none  that  1  know  in  Christendom  can  bear  comparison,  so  good  and 
capacious  that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see.  The  lands  are  high,  and  there  are 
many  lofty  mountains,  wiUi  which  the  islands  of  Teneriffe  cannot  be 
compared.  They  are  all  most  beautiful,  of  a  thousand  different  shapes, 
accessible,  and  covereil  with  trees  of  a  thousand  kinds,  of  such  great 
heiglit  that  they  seem  to  reach  the  skies.  I  am  told  that  the  trees  never 
lose  their  foliage,  aud  I  can  well  understand  it,  for  I  observed  that  they 
were  as  green  and  lu.xuriant  as  in  Spain  in  the  month  of  May.  Some 
were  iu  bloom,  others  bearing  fruit,  and  others  otherwise,  according 
to  their  nature.  The  nightingale  was  singing,  as  well  as  other  little 
birds  of  a  tltousand  different  kinds,  and  that  in  November,  the  month  in 
which  I  was  roaming  amougst  them.  There  are  palm  trees  of  six  or 
eight  kinds,  wonderful  in  their  beautiful  variety;  but  this  is  the  case 
with  all  other  trees  and  fruits  and  grasses.  It  contains  extraordinary 
pine  groves  and  very  extensive  plains.  There  is  also  honey  and  a  great 
variety  of  birds,  and  many  different  kinds  of  fruits.  In  the  interior 
there  are  many  mines  of  metals,  and  a  population  innumerable." 

The  first  attempt  to  colonize  Cuba  was  made  by  Diego  Columbus 
(son  of  the  discoverer)  and  Diego  Velasquez.    They  made  their  first 
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settlement  at  Boracoa,  whicli  became  tbo  capital.  In  1522  the  capital 
was  moved  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  in  1589  to  Elavana. 

In  1538  a  French  privateer  bombarded  Havana  and  reduced  the  city 
to  ashes,  which  k^d  the  fJovernor  (Jeneral,  Fernando  de  Boto,  to  erect 
the  Castillo  de  la  Fuerza  (strong  fortress),  which  still  stands.  When  De 
Soto  left  Ciiba  for  Florida  he  placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
Dona  Isabel  de  Hoabdillo. 

In  1547  Don  Antonio  de  Chavez  became  Governor,  and  inaugurated 
many  imiirovements.  Among  Ihem  he  gave  Uie  city  of  Havana  a  water 
supply  system  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Santiago  to  Havana  was  due 
lai-gely  to  the  fact  that  Gonzales  Perez  de  Angulo,  who  was  ap]}ointed 
Governor  General  of  the  island  in  1549,  took  up  his  residence  in  Havana 
instead  of  Santiago,  and  this  precedent  being  followed  by  some  of  his 
successors  the  change  was  naturally  brought  about. 

For  a  year  Cuba  was  Kritish  property.  This  was  from  July,  1762, 
to  July,  17G3.  With  a  fleet  of  37  ships  under  Admiral  Pococke,  and  150 
transports  with  10,000  men  under  Lord  Albemarle,  reinforced  by  4,000 
regulars  from  Xew  York,  the  city  was  captured  after  a  stubborn  defense 
in  which  heat  and  disease  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.  Five 
thousand  soldiers  and  3,000  sailors  were  ill  at  one  time.  By  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  the  island  was  restored  to  Spain  on  July  7,  17(53. 

The  frequent  insurrections  in  the  islands  were  no  doubt  aided  by 
filibustering  expeditions  from  the  United  States,  which  the  government 
was  unable  to  suppress.  This  caused  constant  irritation  between  the 
two  governments,  and  in  1S73  almost  led  to  war, 

•  On  October  31  of  that  year,  the  Virginias,  an  American  ship,  was 
captured  near  Jamaica  by  the  Spanish  Steamer  Tornado.  She  was 
apprehended  as  a  fiUbusterer,  and  Captain  Frye  and  fifty-two  of  the 
crew  were  stood  ag*ainst  a  wall  and  shot  A  British  ship  of  war,  the 
Niobe,  appeared  opportunely  upon  the  scene  and  prevented  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  remaining  130  of  the  crew. 

Although  the  affair  was  settled  through  the  channels  of  diplomacy, 
a  bitter  sentiment  was  created  against  Spain,  whiih  continued  with 
more  or  less  intensity  until  it  found  vent  in  the  recent  hostilities. 

It  is  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  the  invasiim  of  Cuba  and  place  of 
ultimate  surrender  of  the  islands  to  Americans  should  have  been  at  the 
exact  place  where  the  Virginius'  crew  was  massacred — Santiago, 
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^ULL  FIGHTING  IN  SPAIN. 

BRCTAL  EXHIBITION  CHAKACTEKISTIC  OF  SPANISH  CTKUEL- 

TY— ATTEMPTS  TO  RAISE  MONEY  TO  a>NI>lTC"r  THE 

WAR  THROUGH  THIS  NATIONAL  SPORT— 

COMPLETE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A 

BULL  FIGHT. 

ULL  ligliting  is  a  foiin  of  entertainment  that  would 
seem  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  .subject  of  war, 
'and  yet  bull  tights  were  a  feature  of  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and  probably 
the  only  war  of  which  they  properly  conntitute  a 
fpart  of  its  history. 

Spain  was  practically  a  bankrupt  nation  at 
^the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  as  hostilities 
[irngresHed  she  was  put  to  desperate  straits  to 
raise  money  to  carry  on  tlie  combat.  The  people 
were  taxed  to  their  utmost  limit.  So  it  was  useless  to  expect  any 
considerable  revenue  from  increased  taxation. 

Then  some  patriotic  Spaniard  snpgeste<l  that  special  bull  fights  be 
given  and  the  proceeds  be  turned  over  to  the  government  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  the  United  States.  Accordingly  several  such  events  were 
held  and  netted  a  considerable  sum. 

Madrid,  the  Spanish  capital,  presents  no  gayer  scene  than  on  the 
occasion  of  a  bull  fight.  The  exhibitions  are  held  in  an  immense  cir- 
cular arena,  and  are  witnessed  by  all  classes,  from  the  Queen  Regent  to 
the  beggar  upon  the  street  corner.  Royalfy,  the  nobility,  wealth  and 
fashion  have  tht^ir  private  boxes  just  as  rich  Americans  do  at  the  the- 
ater, Avhile  the  rabble  sits  upon  tiers  of  seats  aiTanged  one  above  the 
other  as  they  are  at  a  circus.  The  arena,  or  bull  ring,  is  enclosed  by  a 
fence  about  six  feet  high,  leaving  a  sort  of  alley-way  between  it  and  a 
yet  higher  fence  in  front  of  the  space  resened  for  spectators.  It  often 
happens  that  the  bull  in  his  furious  charges  after  his  tormentor  leaps 
the  first  fence,  in  which  case  he  can  be  driven  back  into  the  ring  tlirough 
any  one  of  the  numerous  gates  built  therein.  The  fence  more  often  is 
nsed  by  the  torero,  who,  when  hard  pressed,  leaps  over  it  for  safety. 
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At  any  bull  fight  one  luay  sec  all  the  principal  oflSciale,  from 
Cabinet  Ministers  dowu  to  ofticerH  of  the  municipality  and  men  promi- 
nent in  every  walk  of  life.  But  the  women  make  the  fairest  and  gayest 
picture,  for  they  are  arrayed  iu  their  best  finery  of  many  colors,  and 
the  excitement  leud^  additional  vivacity  to  their  conduct. 

The  Alguazils,  or  police  officers,  enter  and  clear  the  ring  of  fruit- 
venders  and  stragglera.  A  trumpet  is  blown,  and  the  vast  audience 
which  has  gathered  in  groups  chatting  and  displaying  impatience  for 
the  exhibition  to  begiu,  becomes  seated.  Opposite  the  royal  box  a  door 
Hies  open  and  the  procession  of  toreros  enter.  In  the  lead  march  the 
espadas  or  inatadores,  the  men  who  kill  the  bull  after  he  has  been 
goaded  to  frenzy.  They  are  the  real  bull  fighters  and  the  others  are 
their  assistants. 

The  profession  of  matador  is  an  enviable  one  from  a  Spanish  stand- 
point, for  the  successful  matador  wins  both  fame  and  fortune.  All  the 
ladies  are  supposed  to  be  in  love  with  him,  and  most  of  them  really  are, 
while  his  profits  from  a  single  fight  vary  from  ?10,000  to  $20,000.  Ills 
fame  spreads  throughout  iSpain,  and  he  is  the  object  of  every  courtesy 
and  attention.  Many  Spanish  matadores  have  accumulated  immense 
fortunes.  Behind  the  mata<lores  march  the  banderilleros.  These  are 
armed  with  steel  darts  tipped  with  a  barb.  The  darts  are  gaily  decor- 
ated with  bits  of  ribbon,  colored  paper  and  tinsel.  When  the  dart 
pierces  theliesh  of  the  bull  the  barb  on  the  point  prevents  it  from  falling 
or  being  pulled  out,  and  with  every  motion  of  the  animal  it  tears  the 
flesh  and  makes  an  aggravating  wound.  If  the  barb  fails  to  exasperate 
the  animal  sufliriently  a  fulminating  material  is  sometimes  attached  to 
the  point.  This  explodes  when  it  strikes  the  bull  and  burns  him  to  the 
quick. 

The  capadores  come  next,  each  with  a  large  capa  (cape  or  cloak) 
These  are  used  to  blind  the  bull,  thus  assisting  the  banderillero  to 
escape  after  he  has  thrown  his  darts. 

Last  of  all  are  the  picadores.  They  are  mounted  lancers,  and  the 
horses  they  ride  are  blindfolded  so  that  thfy  may  not  be  terrorized  by 
the  bull  and  may  be  the  better  controlled  when  the  picador  endeavors 
to  pierce  the  animal  with  his  lance.  The  breeches  (hey  wear  are  lined 
with  thin  strips  of  iron  to  protect  the  legs  of  the  rider  against  the  horns 
of  the  bull  should  he  succeed  In  goring  the  horse,  which  he  does  as  often 
as  not. 
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Directly  beUiud  the  espadatj  or  tuutadores  march  their  vcrrauts,  for 
each  of  these  celebrities  has  his  own  valet  who  attends  him  in  the  ring 
as  well  as  out  of  it.  The  sen-ants  carr}'  their  master's  cloaks,  in  which 
the  bull  tighter  wraps  himself  until  it  comes  his  turn  to  despatch  the 
bull. 

The  procession  marches  across  the  arena  and  halts  before  the  royal 
box.  In  the  adjoining  box  sits  the  Alcalde,  the  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  to  him  a  request  is  made  for  ihe  key  with  which  to  unlock  the  cells 
containing  the  bellowing  bulls  already  goaded  to  anger  by  being  tor- 
mented by  attendants.  The  Akalde  tosses  down  the  key  and  the 
official  who  has  caught  it  proceeds  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  cells  an<l 
throws  it  wide  open. 

There  is  a  grand  rtourish  of  trumpets  and  the  angry  bull  comes 
bounding  into  the  arena,  his  eyes  red  with  anger  and  his  head  shaking 
with  wrath.  He  stops  and  glares  at  the  toreros  and  paws  the  gi'onnd, 
throwing  the  tan  bark  high  in  the  air.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  bulls 
that  they  either  select  the  horsemen  as  the  special  objects  of  their 
hatred  and  pursue  thcin  flironghout  the  fi^ht,  or  else  they  will  ignore 
the  horsemen  entirely  and  i-onceiwriitc  nil  tln'ii'  maddened  energy  upon 
the  banderilleros. 

In  a  recent  fight  grajdiically  described  it  happened  that  the  bull 
charfjed  upon  a  picador.  The  ]»icador  plunged  his  lance  into  the  ani- 
maTs  shoulders,  but  was  unable  to  hold  him  at  bay.  The  bull  buried  his 
horns  in  the  horse's  barrel  and  disemboweled  him,  bringing  horse  and 
rider  to  the  gronntl.  The  capndores  fpiickly  threw  their  cloaks  over  the 
bull's  head  and  tantalized  him  until  he  was  completely  diHConcerted, 
and  charged  aimlessly  about  the  ring.  Then  came  the  most  disgusting 
and  brutal  part  of  the  exhibition.  The  horse  had  not  been  killed,  al- 
though mortally  wtuinded.  The  wound  was  jdugged  up  and  another 
picador  put  upon  his  back. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  horses,  scenting  the  bulls,  although 
they  cannot  see  them,  will  be  so  terror-stricken  that  they  will  rear  upon 
their  hind  lej^s.  This  is  the  btill's  opportunity,  and  he  is  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  Plunging  his  horns  into  the  horse  he  lifts  him  clear 
from  the  ground,  carries  him  a  moment  and  tosses  him  to  the  earth — 
dead,  or  too  badly  crippled  to  rise.  Sometimes  as  many  as  a  dozen 
horses  are  slain  in  an  encounter  with  one  bull. 
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When  the  picudorea  have  liuished  their  part  of  the  work,  the  bau- 
derilleros  engage  the  animal.  Theirs  is  tlie  most  skillful  part  of  the 
work  of  torturing  the  poor  beast.  The  dart  must  be  thrown  to  strike 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  bull's  neck.  In  order  to  do  this  the  banderillero 
must  approach  the  bull  diiectly  from  the  front;  in  fact,he  must  almost 
place  his  arm  between  the  bull-*  horns  in  order  to  strike  in  the  proper 
place.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  work  and  requires  great 
courage  and  agility.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  banderillero  is 
caught  upon  the  horns  of  the  animal  and  tossed  into  the  air,  but  such 
fatalities  are  rare.  When  they  do  happen,  however,  the  spectators 
shout  and  howl  their  approvaK 

When  the  banderillero  has  completed  his  work  the  espada  or  mata- 
dor comes  forward  to  put  the  fatal  finishing  touches  upon  the  affair.  He 
has  been  an  interested  spectator  of  all  that  has  passed  and  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  estimate  the  courage  and  intelligence  of  the  animal  he  is 
to  despatch. 

Gracefully  removing  his  cloak  he  hands  it  to  his  valet  and  then  ap- 
proaches the  royal  box.  Removing  his  cap,  he  bows  and  asks  permis- 
sion to  slay  the  bull.  This  is  granted,  and  he  then  approaches  the  en- 
raged animal  for  tlie  final  siene  in  the  gory  spectacle.  In  one  hand  he 
carries  a  little  flag  attached  to  a  stick,  called  a  muleta.  Tbis  he  uses  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  bull.  In  the  other  he  carries  his  two-edged 
sword.  As  man  and  beast  confront  each  other,  one  is  reminded  of  the 
American  prize  fight,  where  the  4intagonists  study  each  other,  looking 
for  a  weak  point  to  attack. 

The  espada  i^tiveshis  muleta  in  front  of  the  bull's  eyes  and  the  ani- 
mal charges  straight  upon  him.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  no  escape, 
but  he  steps  nimbly  aside  and  smiles  at  the  spectators,  who  applaud  his 
agility.  Again  and  again  this  is  repeated,  but  presently  the  sought-for 
opportunity  arrives,  and  as  the  bull  passes  him  the  espada  buries  his 
sword  to  the  hilt  in  the  animal's  neck  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  the 
poor  beast,  covered  with  blood  and  foam,  sinks  down  and  expires. 

A  great  shout  goes  up  and  the  espada  smilingly  bows  his  acknowl- 
'edgment  of  the  spectators'  approval. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  spectacle  is  given  when  a  team  of  gaily 
caparisoned  mules  is  brought  into  the  arena,  and  the  bull  is  dragged 
out  at  a  gallop. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

BEAUTIFUL  POUTO  RI(X). 

TQE  HEALTHIEST  AND  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  OF  UNCLE  SAM'S 
NEW  POSSESSIONS— IMI'OKTANT  FACTS  IN   ITS   OlS 
TORY,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION  OF  ITS  WONDER- 
FUL RESOURCES. 

ORTO  Rl<\),  the  most  beautiful  island  of  the 
Antilii't*,  which  was  rt'dcd  to  the  UiiittMl  States  by 
tlie  Spaui.sb-ATUorican  treaty  at  Paris,  IHD.S,  is  situ- 
ated at  tfio  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexieo,  east  of 
Haiti,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  Mona 
Passage.  Haiti  lies  between  it  and  Cuba.  Porto 
Rirn  is  1)5  miles  long  and  35  broad,  with  an  area 
of  about  3,*>00  square  miles,  or  nearly  three-fourths 
the  size  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  (4,990  square 
miles),  and  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the 
States  of  Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  which  aggregate  3,300  s^juare 
miles.  The  island  has  always  been  noted  for  its  mineral  and  agriciib 
tural  wealth;  hen<'e  the  Spanish  name,  \\hich,  in  English,  means  **rich 
harbor." 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Rico  (the  Spanish  name),  was  discovered  by 
Cnhimbus  on  his  second  voyage,  November  \i\  1493.  The  discoverer 
first  sighted  land  near  ('ape  San  Juan  and  for  three  days  sailed  along 
the  northern  coast,  landing  at  Aguadilla.  The  richness  and  fertility 
of  the  island  caused  him  to  name  it  Puerto  Rico  or  "rich  port."  He 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  the  natives,  who  fled  at  his  approach,  believing 
that  they  were  about  to  be  attacked. 

The  actual  conquest  of  the  island  was  made  in  1510,  two  years 
after  his  first  visit,  by  Juan  Ponce  De  Ijeon,  Governor  of  the  Island  of 
Haiti,  then  known  as  Ilispaniola.  He  won  the  confidence  of  the  natives 
and  landed  an  expedition  to  subjugate  them.  The  Spanish  conquest 
of  Porto  Rico  was  marked  by  the  bloodshed  and  cruelty  that  has 
characterized  Spanish  conquest  in  all  parts  of  the  Western  world. 
Natives  were  slaughtered,  or  condemned  to  slavery.    The  colonization 
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of  Poiio  Rico  by  Spaniards  then  followed,  and  to-day  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  aboriginal  blood  in  the  islands. 

The  aboriginal  population  nnmbered  about  600,000;  they  were 
copper-colored,  though  somewhat  darker  than  the  Indians  of  the  North 
American  continent.  The  aborigines  called  the  island  Boringuen  and 
themselves  Boringnenans. 

PhyRically,  Porto  Rico  is  a  continuation  of  the  emerged  lands  of 
Haiti.  It  is  vei7  mountainous,  the  altitudes  ranging  from  1,500  to 
a,*I00  feet,  and  among  the  rocks  coralligeuous  limestones  predominate. 
All  lands  exposed  to  the  northeast  ti'ade  winds  have  abundant  rains. 
The  mean  temperature  at  the  city  of  San  Juan  is  80.7  degrees  F.  In 
January  and  February  it  is  70.5  degrees,  and  in  July  and  August,  83.2 
degrees.  The  island  is  known  as  the  most  healthful  of  the  Antilles, 
There  are  no  reptiles  and  uo  wild  animals,  except  rats,  which  are  numer- 
ous. The  hills.are  covered  with  tropical  forests  and  the  lands  are  very 
productive.  The  streams  are  numerous  and  some  of  them  are  navigable 
to  the  foothills. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  MINERAL  RESOURCES. 

The  most  flourishing  plantations  of  Porto  Rico  are  situated  on  the 
littoral  plains  and  in  the  vallej's  of  rivers  which,  says  Longman's 
Gazetteer,  are  "intensely  cultivated."  The  principal  products  are 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tobacco;  then  maize,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides, 
dyewoods,  timber,  and  rice.  Coffee  is  produced  to  the  extent  of  over 
16,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  annual  sugar  pn^duction  averages  67,000 
tons. 

The  forests  abound  in  mahogany,  cedar,  ebony,  dyewoods,  and  a 
great  variety  of  medicinal  and  induHtrial  plants.  All  kinds  of  tropical 
fruits  are  found.  An  average  of  100,000,000  bananas,  6,500,000  oranges, 
2,500,000  cocoauuts,  and  7,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco  is  produced  an- 
nually. 

Sugar  cane  is  cultivated  on  61,000  acres,  the  districts  in  which  it 
is  jiroduced  on  the  largest  scale  being  Ponce,  6,500  acres;  Juan  Diaz, 
4,000  acres;  Vieques,  3,000;  Arecibo,  3,000;  San  German,  2,500.  Coffee 
is  cultivated  on  about  122,000  acres,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  being  in 
the  following  districts:  Utuado,  Las  Marias,  Adjuutas,  Maricao,  Ponce, 
Lares,  Mayaguez,  Yauco,  San  Sebastian,  Gales,  Barros,  and  Juan  Diaz. 
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Pouce,  Mayaguez,  and  Arecibo  are  the  provinces  which  produce  more 
largely  than  any  others  in  the  island.  It  is  estimated  that  every  acre 
of  coffee  plantations  averages  in  production  330  pounds.  Tobacco  is 
cultivated  on  over  2,000  acres,  and  over  1,100,000  acres  are  devoted  to 
pastures.  As  these  figures  change  from  year  to  year,  they  can  be  given 
only  approximately.  The  total  quantity  of  ''declared  lands"  in  1894 
amounted  to  3,171  square  miles,  and  as  the  total  extent  of  the  Island  of 
Porto  Rico  i8  i*orae  3,CCS  square  miles,  the  difference  between  the  rural 
pro])erly  aud  the  total  art^a  is  497  square  miles,  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  towns,  roads,  rivers,  bays,  etc. 

The  8U»;ar  industry  was  the  most  important,  but,  owing  to  the 
excessive  land  tax  assessed  by  the  Spanish  officials  aud  the  growing  use 
of  beet  sugar,  it  suffered  a  marked  decline.  Then,  too,  the  mills  used 
are  equipped  with  machinery  of  an  obsolete  character.  All  the  natural 
conditions — soil,  climate,  and  labor — are  favorable  to  the  culture  of 
this  i>roduct. 

Coffee  is  also  a  staple  product.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  formerly 
shipped  to  New  York^  where  it  commanded  a  good  price.  Much  of  the 
coffee  produced  is  grown  by  planters  of  small  capital,  who  make  use 
of  the  wild  and  waste  lands  of  the  hillsides  to  grow  the  berry.  They 
prefer  to  cultivate  coffee  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
produced,  requiring  but  little  expenditure  as  compared  with  the  manu- 
facture of  sugar  and  molasses. 

Tobacco,  which  ranks  second  in  quality  to  that  of  Cuba,  can  be 
produced  in  great  quantities,  but  the  natives  are  generally  careless  in 
guarding  against  destructive  insects  and  in  drying  and  sorting  the 
leaves.  A  considerable  quantity,  both  In  the  form  of  leaf  and  manu- 
factured cigars,  is  exported  each  year  to  the  United  States,  England, 
France,  ('u!)a  and  Spain.  Three  qualities  are  produced:  "Oip;i,"  which 
is  the  leaf  of  Urst  quality,  used  for  wrappers;  "tripa,"  also  a  wrapper  of 
medium  grade;  and  "beliche,**  or  ordinary  leaf.  Tobacco  culture  is 
capable  of  enormous  development  under  favorable  circumstances. 

A  small  quantity  of  rocoa  is  producefl  each  year.  Maize  is  gi'owu 
on  considerable  areas  only  at  times  when  high  prices  promise  to  pre- 
vail. Some  cotton  is  also  produced.  Grass  grows  luxuriantly  aud 
affords  pasturage  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
exported.  The  hides  of  those  consumed  on  the  island  are  sent  to  othei 
countries. 
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The  mineral  resources  are  not  very  extensive.  Gold  is  found  in 
limited  quantities.  Some  copper,  lead,  iron  and  coal  are  obtained. 
Lignite  and  yellow  amber  are  found  at  Utnado  and  Moca.  There  are 
undevelofted  resources  of  marble,  limestone;  and  other  building  stone. 
The  salt  Avorks  at  Guanica,  Salinas,  and  Cape  Rojo  are  under  gorern- 
mental  control.  Dot  spriuj^  and  mineral  walera  ai'O  found  at  Coamo, 
Juan  Diaz,  San  Sebastian,  San  Lorenzo,  and  Ponce.  The  former  is  the 
most  noted. 

There  is  no  public  land  in  the  Island  of  Porto  Rico;  therefore 
colonization  must  be  undeHaken  there,  as  in  Cuba,  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  very  dense,  and  all  the  land  has 
been  taken.  The  royal  ordinance  of  colonization  and  the  "Ley  de  Ex- 
ti'anjeria"  (statute  on  aliens)  do  not  grant  concessions  of  land  or  offer 
any  material  inducement  to  immigration.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have 
not,  therefore,  any  law  tentling  to  encourage  foreign  inuuigration,  as 
is  the  case  in  most  of  the  Auierican  countries;  and,  although  foreigners 
are  welcomed  and  their  rights  protected  by  law,  no  especial  privileges 
are  granted  for  settlement  in  those  ishinds.  The  miniug  law  in  forco  in 
Porto  Rico  is  the  same  as  that  of  Oiba.  After  the  mineral  is  found, 
titles  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  civil  government  where  the 
mine  is  located.  In  case  the  mine  is  situated  on  private  land,  forcible 
expropriation  may  be  obtained,  the  corresponding  imlemnity  having 
been  paid.    Rut  little  manufacturing  was  carried  <m  under  Spanish  rule. 

The  island  is  divided  into  seven  districts,  and  under  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty, its  affairs  were  administered  by  a  Captain-General,  who  was 
the  civil  as  well  as  the  militaiy  executive,  appointed  by  the  Crown, 
with  representation  in  the  Spanish  Cortes  or  Parliament.  In  1S97, 
through  a  royal  decree,  the  island  was  granted  autonomous  go%-ern- 
ment,  with  a  colonial  parliament,  the  executive  p<jwer  being  vested  in 
a  tiovernor-General,  with  department  secretaries.  Under  the  agree- 
ment with  Spain  for  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Porto  Rico  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  governed  by  the  military  commanders  un- 
der the  instructions  of  the  United  States  War  Dei)artraent, 

CITIES,  TOWNS  AND  nARBORS. 

Harbors  are  numerous  along  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  but  they  are 
mostly  unprotected  from  the  trade  winds  on  the  northern  side  or  filled 
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with  sand  en  the  weaterii  buIc.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  coast 
is  lined  with  navigable  lagoons,  some  of  which  are  nearly  ten  mile«  iu 
length.  Of  the  21  rivers,  some  are  quite  small,  but  (here  are  several 
each  of  which  is  navigable  for  5  or  6  miles  from  its  mouth.  A  number 
of  the  bays  and  creeks  are  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den, but  the  north  coast  is  subject  to  tremendous  ground  seas,  which 
beat  against  the  cliffs  with  great  violence.  The  exporting  ports  are 
Mayaguez  (San  German)  and  Aguadilla  on  the  west,  and  Guanica, 
Ouayanilla  and  Puerto  Ponce  on  the  south.  The  eastern  part  of  the 
island  is,  commercially,  less  important.  The  chief  cities  and  towns  are 
as  follows: 

San  Juan,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  on  a  long  and  narrow 
island,  separated  from  the  main  island  at  one  end  by  a  shallow  arm  of 
the  sea,  over  which  is  a  bridge  connecting  it  with  the  mainland,  which 
runs  out  at  this  point  in  a  long  sand  spit,  some  nine  miles  in  length, 
apparently  to  meet  the  smaller  island;  at  the  other  end,  the  island 
ends  in  a  rugged  bluff  or  promontory,  some  hundred  feet  high  and 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  main  island.  This  promontory 
is  crowned  b3*  Morro  Castle,  the  principal  fortilieatiou  of  the  town. 
After  rounding  the  bluff,  one  finds  a  broad  and  beautiful  bay,  land- 
locked and  with  a  good  depth  of  water,  which  is  being  increased  by 
dredging.  It  is  by  far  the  best  harbor  iu  Poi-to  Uico,  and  probably  as 
gi)od  a  one  as  can  be  found  in  the  West  Indies. 

San  Juan  Is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  walled  town,  with  p<irtcullis, 
moat,  gates  and  battlements.  Built  over  two  hundred  and  lifty  years 
ago,  it  is  still  in  good  condition  and  repair.  The  walls  are  picturesque 
and  represent  a  stupendous  work  and  cost  in  themselves.  Inside  the 
walls,  the  city  is  laid  off  in  regular  squares,  six  parallel  streets  running 
In  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  island  and  seven  at  right  angles. 
There  is  no  running  wiiter  in  the  town.  The  entire  population  depends 
upon  rain  water,  caught  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  building  and  con- 
ducted to  the  cistern,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  inner 
courtyard  that  is  an  essential  part  of  Spanish  houses  the  world  over, 
but  that  here,  on  account  of  the  crowded  conditions,  is  very  smalL 
There  is  no  sewerage,  except  for  surface  water  and  sinks,  while  vaults 
are  iu  every  liouse  and  occupy  whatever  remaining  space  there  may  be 
iu  the  patiits  not  takeu  up  by  the  cisterns.  The  risk  of  contaminating 
the  water  is  very  great,  and  in  dry  seasons  the  supply  is  entirely  ex* 
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tausted.  Epidemics  are  frequent,  and  the  towu  is  alive  with  verniiu, 
fleas,  cockroaches,  mosquitoes  aud  dogs.  The  streets  are  wider  than 
in  the  older  part  of  Havana,  and  will  admit  two  carnages  abreast. 
The  sidewalks  are  narrow,  and  in  places  will  accommodate  but  one 
person.  The  pavements  are  of  a  composition  manufactured  in  Eugland 
from  slag,  pleasant  and  even,  and  durable  when  no  heavy  strain  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  but  easily  brokeu  and  unfit  for  heavy  trafllc. 
The  streets  are  swept  once  a  day  by  hand  and  are  kept  very  clean.  With 
proper  sanitary  conditions,  the  town  would  doubtless  be  healthful. 
Population  within  the  walls,  about  20,000. 

Besides  the  town  within  the  walls,  there  are  small  portions  just 
outside,  called  the  Marina  and  Porta  do  Ticrra,  containing  2,000  or 
3,000  inhabitants  each.  There  ai'c  also  two  suburbs — one,  San  Turce, 
approached  by  the  only  road  leading  out  of  the  eity,  and  tlie  other, 
Catafio,  across  the  bay,  reached  by  ferry.  The  Marina  and  the  two 
suburbs  are  situated  on  sandy  points  or  spits,  and  the  latter  are  sur- 
rounded by  maugrove  swamps.  The  entire  population  of  the  city  and 
suburbs,  according  to  the  census  of  1887,  was  27,000.  It  is  now  esti- 
mated at  30,000.  One-luilf  of  the  population  (onsists  of  negroes  and 
mixed  races.  There  is  but  little  manufacturing,  and  that  is  of  small 
importance. 

The  city  of  Ponce  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  on  a 
plain  about  two  miles  from  the  seaboard  and  seventy  miles  from  Han 
Juan.  It  is  regularly  built — the  central  part  almost  exclusively  of 
brick  bouses  and  the  suburbs  of  wood.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  military 
commander  and  the  seat  of  an  ollicinl  chamber  of  lommerce.  There  is 
an  appellate  criminal  court,  besides  other  courts;  two  churches — one 
Protestant,  said  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies — two 
hospitals  besides  the  military  hospitals,  a  home  of  refuge  for  the 
old  Jtnd  i>oor,  a  perfectly  equip|>ed  (ire  department,  a  bank,  a  theater, 
three  first-class  hotels  and  gas  works,  The  city  has  an  ice  machine, 
and  there  are  115  vehicles  for  public  conveyance.  The  inhabitants, 
who  number  about  IHjOOO,  are  principally  occupied  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits; b^it  carpenters,  bricklayers,  joiners,  tailors,  shoemakers  and  bar- 
bers find  good  employment.  The  department  of  Ponce  counts  about 
40,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  occupations  of  the  people  are  the  culti- 
vation of  sugar,  cocoa,  tobacco,  and  oranges,  and  tiie  breeding  of  cat- 
tle.   Commercially,  Ponce  is  the  second  city  of  importance  on  the  island. 
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A  fine  roa<l  Ir-ada  to  iho  port  (Pliiya),  where  all  the  import  ami  export 
trarle  is  trausarted.  Playa  baa  about  5,000  inhabitants,  ami  here  are 
situated  the  custom-house,  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  port,  and 
all  the  cousular  ofliccB.  The  port  is  spacious  and  will  hold  vessels  of  25 
feet  draft.  The  climate,  on  account  of  the  sea  breezes  durin<j  the  daj? 
and  land  breezes  at  night,  is  not  oppressive,  thoujjfh  warm;  and  as 
water  for  all  purposes,  including  the  fire  department,  is  amply  supplied 
by  an  aqueduct,  it  may  be  said  that  the  city  of  Ponce  is  perhaps  tbe 
healthiest  place  in  the  whole  island. 

Mayaguez,  the  third  city  in  importance  of  the  island,  is  situated 
in  the  west  part,  102  miles  from  San  duan,  facing  wTiat  is  generally 
known  as  the  "Mona  Channel.'*  Of  industries,  there  is  little  to  be  said, 
except  that  there  are  three  manufactories  of  chocolate,  which  is  for 
local  consumption.  Sugar,  coffee,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  cocoanuts 
are  exported  largely,  all  except  coffee  principally  to  the  United  States. 
Of  sugar,  the  muscovado  goes  to  the  United  States  and  the  centrifugal 
to  Spain.  Mayaguez  is  the  second  port  for  coffee,  the  average  annual 
export  being  170,000  hundredweight.  The  quality  is  of  tbe  best^  rang- 
ing in  price  with  Java  aud  other  tirsl-rale  brands.  The  low*er  grades  are 
sent  to  Cuba.  Abo)it  50,000  bags  of  Hour  are  imjjorted  into  this  port 
every  year  from  the  United  States,  out  of  the  180,000  bags  that  are 
consumed  in  the  whole  island.  The  population  is  nearly  20,000,  the 
majority  white.  The  climate  is  excellent,  the  temperature  never  ex- 
ceeding 00  degrees  F.  The  city  is  connected  by  tram  with  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Aguadilla,  and  a  railroad  connects  it  with  Lares,  one 
of  the  large  interior  towns. 

The  city  of  Aguadilla,  which  is  the  principal  town  and  the  port 
of  Aguadilla  district,  in  the  northwest  portion  of  the  island,  has  5,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  SI  miles  distant  from  San  Juan.  Industries  in  the 
vicinity  consist  of  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  coffee,  tobacco  and 
cocoanuts  and  the  distillation  of  rtim  from  molasses.  In  the  town  are 
three  establishments  for  preparing  coffee  for  exportation.  The  climate 
is  hot,  but  healthy.    Tliere  is  hardly  ever  yellow  fever. 

The  town  of  Arecibo,  from  G,000  to  7,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
on  the  north  coast  of  Porto  Rico,  facing  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  some 
50  miles  distant  by  rail  from  San  Juan.  It  is  similar  to  all  Spanish 
towns,  with  a  plaza,  surrounded  by  the  church  aud  other  public  build- 
ings, in  the  center,  and  streets  running  from  it  in  right  angles,  form- 
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ing  regular  squares.  The  buildings  are  couatnicted  of  wood  and  brick. 
The  harbor  is  poor,  beiug  nothing  more  than  an  open  roadstead  exposed 
to  the  full  force  of  the  ocean,  iu  which  vessels  during  northerly  winds 
can  hardly  lie  lu  safety.  Close  in  shore,  on  one  side,  dangerous  reefs 
stretch,  a  constant  menace  to  vessels  if  the  anchor  does  not  hold.  Into 
this  harbor  empties  a  narrow  and  shalUnv  stream  called  the  Kio  Grande 
de  Arecibo.  Goods  are  conveyed  on  this  river  to  and  from  the  town  in 
flat-bottomed  boats,  with  the  aid  of  long  poles  and  by  dint  of  much 
pushing  and  patience.  At  the  bar  of  the  river  ever^>'thing  is  again  trans- 
ferred into  lighters,  and  thence  to  vessels.  It  is  a  tedious  and  ex- 
pensive process.  However,  Arecibo  is  quite  an  important  port,  and  has 
tributary  to  it  a  large  district  of  some  30,000  inhabitants.  The  want  of 
good  roads  in  the  ishind  makes  such  a  place  as  Arecibo  far  more  import- 
ant that  it  would  naturally  be. 

The  town  of  Fajardo,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island,  3G  miles  from 
San  Juan,  has^a  population  of  8,770.  The  port  is  handsome,  with  a 
third-class  light-house  at  the  entrance  at  the  point  called  Cat>eza*i  de 
Ban  Juan,  and  a  custom-house  open  to  universal  commerce.  The  town 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  tiie  bay.  The  only  important  in- 
dustry  of  the  district  is  tjje  manufacture  uf  muscovado  sugar,  to  which 
most  of  the  planters  devote  themselves.  Shook8,  hickory  hoops,  pine 
boards,  and  provisions  come  from  the  United  States  in  considerable 
quantities.  Sugar  and  molasses  are  exported,  and  occasionally  tortoise 
shell.     The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthy. 

Kaguabo  (on  the  east  side)  is  a  small  town  of  only  about  2,000  in- 
habitants, and  in  the  harbor  tliere  is  another  smaller  place  called  Tlu^'a 
de  Naguabo,  or  Ucares,  with  about  1,500.  The  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment, Ilumacao,  is  9  miles  from  Naguabo  and  has  4,000  inljabitants, 
the  district  comprising  more  than  15,000, 

Arroyo,  in  the  district  of  Guayama  (southeast  portion),  is  a  small 
seaport  of  about  1,200  inhabitants.  The  annual  (^xports  to  the  United 
States  average  7,000  to  10,000  heads  of  sugar,  2,000  to  .'SjOOO  casks  of 
molasses,  and  50  to  150  casks  and  barrels  of  bay  rum. 

COMMERCE  OF  PORTO  RICO. 

The  Eatadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior,  Porto  Rico,  1897, 
gives  the  following  figures  (the  latest  published)  in  regard  to  the  trade 
of  the  Island  in  1895: 
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IMPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES. 


Articles.  Value.*  Articles.  Value.* 

Coal    1119,403  Flour    1982.222 

Iron  224.206  Vegetables    192,918 

Soap   23S.5i5  Olive  oil   327,801 

Meat  and  lard 1,223,104  Wine    305.656 

Jerked    beef 133,616  Cheese    324,137 

Fish    1,591,418  Other   provisions 171.822 

Rice    2,180.004  Tobacco    (manufactured) 663,461 


•  United  States  currency. 
EXPORTS  OF  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES, 


Articles.  Value*  Articles.  Value.* 

CofCee    $8,789,788    Sugar    $3,747,831 

Tobacco  646.556    Honey   517,748 

•  United  States  currency. 

The  value  of  the  total  imports  was  16,155,050,  against  fl8,316,971 
for  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  were  valued  at  ?14,629,494,  against 
116,015,665  in  1894.  The  principal  increases  in  imports,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  year,  were  in  meat^,  fish,  olive  oil,  and  tobacgo. 
Decreases  were  noted  in  flour,  vegetables  and  wine.  The  exportation  of 
coffee  diminished,  and  that  of  sugar  and  honey  increased. 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Porto  Rico  during  the  last 
seven  years,  as  given  by  the  United  States  Treasury  figures,  was: 

Description.        1891.  1892.  1893.  1894  im,  im.  1887. 

Imports: 

Free     $1,856,955       $3,236,337       $3,994,673  $3,126,895  $375,864  $48,608  $101,711 

Dutiable  ....    1,307,155  11.670  13,950  8.739         1.131.148         2.24S.045         2,079,313 


Total    $3,164,110       $3,248,007       $4,008,623         $3,135,634       $1,506,512       $2,296,653       $2,181,024 


Exports: 
Domestic    ...  $2,112,334       $2,808,631       $2,602,788         $2,705,646       $1,820,203       $2,080,400       $1,964,850 
Foreign    42,900  47.372  7,819  14.862  13.341  21,694  24.03S 


Total    $2,155,234       $2,866,003 

$2,510,607         $2,720,508       $1,833,544       $2,102,094       $1.9SS.88S 

The  commerce  of  Spain 

with  Porto  Rico  from  1891  to  1896  was: 

Description                        1891. 

1892.                 1893.                1894.                1895.                1S96. 

Imports  from  Porto  Rico.  $3,263,650 
Exports  to  Porto  Rico 3.306,248 

$4,^28.891        $4,108,654        $4,164,964        $5,824,694        $5,423,760 
3,929.186         4,668,02$         6.685,027         8,672.549          7,328.880 

.^-.ir 
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The  trade  of  Porto  Rico  with  other  countries  of  importance  in  1895 
(according  to  the  Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior)  was: 


Coumry. 


Imports, 


BxportH. 


Cuba  

Hngland    

Franco    

Qerroany   

Italy    

Holland    „ 

Dutimnrk  

British  Went  Indlcfi. 
Danish  West  Indfea. 
French  West   Indies. 


S8U8.2SS 

1.7«6.B74 

1.368,506 

3S.B6K 

1,7TO.117 
600 
55 


93.nO,98S 
1.14I.S55 
l.S78,0»7 

l.lHl,39ii 

i.U6 

226,418 
&21,640 
40,434 
fiZ.927 


The  United  States,  by  the  terms  of  the  Spanish  cession,  also  ac- 
quires a  number  of  smaller  islands  belonging  geographically  to  Porto 
Rico. 

The  Ishind  of  Vieque,  or  Crab  Island,  is  the  largest  ol  these  and  is 
situated  13  miles  east  of  Porto  Rico,  is  21  miles  long  and  6 
miles  wide.  Its  land  is  very  fertile  and  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
almost  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  that  grow  iu  the  West  Indies.  Cat- 
tle are  raiseil  and  sugar  cultivated. 

It  has  a  pojiulatiou  of  kohh^  *),00fl.  The  town  of  Isabel  Heguuila  is 
on  the  north  and  the  pijrt  is  unsafe  in  times  of  northerly  wind,  like  all 
the  anchorages  on  that  side;  the  few  porta  on  the  south  are  better, 
the  best  being  Punta  Arenas.  Not  h»ug  ago  there  were  two  importing 
and  exporting  houses  on  the  island  of  AMeque,  but  on  account  of  the 
long  period  of  drought  and  the  high  duties  on  foreign  imported  goods, 
trade  has  decreased  to  local  consumption  only.  All  supplies  are 
brought  from  San  Juan,  the  majority  being  of  American  origin. 

The  other  islands  are  Culebra,  eight  miles  north  of-  Vieques,  and 
Polominos,  on  the  east,  and  Cafa  de  Muerto,  Mona  and  Monita  on  the 
south.  Culebra  is  eight  miles  long  by  three  and  a  half  miles  wide,  and 
has  a  beautiful  harbor.  Mona  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  is  inhabited  by 
Ushermen.    Wild  cattle,  goats  and  swine  are  tt)  be  found  there. 

The  population  of  Porto  Rico  is  814,000,  of  which  300,000  are 
negroes,  150,000  natives  of  Spain,  and  15,000  French,  German,  English 
and  Italians.  The  native  populaticm  is  about  two-ihirds  whites,  de- 
scendants of  Spaniards,  and  one-third  negroe.s,  mixed  blood  and  half- 
caste. 

They  made  two  attempts  to  gain  their  independence  from  Spain, 
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first  in  1820  and  again  in  1SU8.  TLe  revolutionary  spirit  was  again 
abroad  during  the  last  Cuban  insurrection,  but  the  revolt  did  not  got 
beyond  the  secret  stages. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  Porto  Rico  in  1873  and  the  day  is  observed 
by  a  national  celebration. 

The  Porto  Ricans  are  a  polite,  mild-mannered,  affable  people,  but 
are  of  frail  constitutions.  They  are  am(»ng  the  most  desirable  of  the 
peoples  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  the  late  war, 
and  are  rapidly  adopting  American  manners  and  customs. 


f4 


Knocking  at  the  door. — Chicago  Tribune. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS, 


STORY  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  THE  CROSS  ROADS  OF  THE 

PACIFIC— THEIR  TOPOGRAPHY,  RESOURCEvS  AND 

CH3MMERCIAL  AdlVITY. 

nE  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  a  war 
meiisurc.  At  the  moiucut  of  Admiral  Dewey's 
victory  in  Manila  Bay,  the  .United  States  became 
an  active  power  in  the  Paciflc,  and  evei*y  consider- 
ation, naval  and  commercial,  made  it  desirable 
that  the  American  f\iv^  Klioiild  Hoat  over  this  fertile 
group.  Figuratively  speakiny;,  Hawaii  was  sitting 
on  Uncle  Sam's  doorstep  waiting  to  come  iu.  The 
\A- f  r  islands  had  offered  themselves  to  the  United  States 

-rfaJi^^>i*  Government.  It  was  not  necessary  to  wage  a  war 
of  conquest  or  open  peaceful  negotiations.  All  that  was  oecesaary 
was  to  pass  a  resolution  of  annexation. 

Accordingly,  on  June  15th,  the  Newlands  annexation  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  209  to  91. 
The  Senate  passed  the  same  resolution  by  a  vote  of  42  to  21,  and 
President  McKinley  approved  it  July  7,  189S.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

[PUBLIC  RESOLUTION— NO.  51.] 


Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to 
the  United  Slates. 

Whereas,  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  having,  in 
due  form,  signified  its  consent,  iu  the  manner  provided  by  its  constitu- 
tion, to  cede  absolutely  and  without  reserve  to  the  United  States  of 
America  all  rights  of  sovereignty  of  whatsoever  kind  in  and  over  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  theii*  dependencies,  and  also  to  cede  and  transfer 
to  the  United  States  the  absolute  fee  and  ownership  of  all  public, 

Government,  or  CVown  lands,  public  buildings  or  edifices,  ports,  har- 
as? 
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borv,  lailitar)-  e4]ui{iaic*Dt,  and  all  otlier  public  property  of  every  kind 
\m*\  (lemTiptidD  belonging  to  tiie  Qorernment  of  the  HawaiiaD  lKland«, 
fogetber  with  every   right  and   apparteuauee   thereto   appertaining: 

Therefore, 

lU'holved  by  the  rienato  and  House  of  Kcpreiteutalives  of  the  Uniteu 
BtaleR  of  America  in  Cougresa  araembled,  That  said  cession  is  accepted, 
ratilied,  and  confirmed,  and  that  the  said  Hawaiian  Islands  and  their 
dependeucieM  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  annexed  as  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  TniTcd  States  and  are  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion 
thereof,  and  that  all  and  singular  the  property  and  rights  hereinbefore 
nientione<l  are  vested  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  exiHting  laws  of  the  Unite*!  States  relative  to  public  lands  shall 
not  apply  lu  such  lands  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  but  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  shall  enact  special  laws  for  their  management  and 
disposition:  Provided,  That  all  revenue  from  or  proceeds  of  the  same, 
except  as  regards  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  used  or  occupied  for  the 
civil,  military,  or  naval  purposes  of  the  United  States,  or  may  be  as- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  local  government,  shall  be  used  solely  for  the 
bfuefit  of  (he  iiiLabitanls  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  educational  and 
other  public  i)uri)oses. 

Until  Congress  shall  provide  for  the  government  of  such  islands  all 
the  civil,  judicial  and  military  powers  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  ex- 
isting povernuieui  in  said  islands  sball  be  vested  in  such  person  or  pcr- 
HouH  and  shall  be  exercised  in  such  manner  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct;  and  the  President  shall  have  power  to  re- 
move said  ofliccrs  and  ^11  the  vacancies  so  occasioned. 

The  exi.sting  treaties  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  foreign  nationo 
sliall  forllnvith  cease  and  determine,  being  replaced  by  such  treaties 
as  may  exist,  or  as  may  be  hereafter  concluded,  between  the  United 
States  and  siich  foreign  nations.  The  municipal  legislation  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands,  not  enacted  for  the  fnliillmeut  of  tlie  treaties  so  ex- 
tinguished, and  not  inconsistent  with  this  joint  resolution  nor  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  nor  to  any  existing  treaty  of 
the  United  States,  shall  remain  in  force  until  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  sball  otherwise  determine. 

Fntil  legislation  shall  be  enacted  extending  the  United  States  cus- 
toms laws  and  regulations  to  the  Hawaiian  Islauls  the  existing  cus- 
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toms  relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  shall  remain  unchanged. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Ueimblic  of  Hawaii,  lawfully  existing  at  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution,  including  the  amounts  due 
to  depositors  in  the  Hawaiian  Postal  t^avings  Bank,  is  hereby  assumed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates;  but  the  liability  of  the  United 
States  id  this  regard  shall  in  no  case  exceed  four  million  dollars.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  existing  Crovemment  and  the  i>reseut  commercial 
relations  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  continued  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided said  Government  shall  continue  to  pay  the  interest  on  said  debt. 

There  shall  be  no  further  immigration  of  Chinese  into  the  Flawaiian 
Islands,  except  upon  such  conditions  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  and  no  Cliinese,  by  reason 
of  anything  herein  contained,  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  Btatea 
from  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  President  shall  appoint  five  commissioners, at  least  two  of  whom 
shall  be  residents  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  who  shall,  as  soon  as  reason- 
ably practicable,  recommend  to  Congress  such  legislation  concerning 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  they  shall  deem  ne<essary  or  pr«»per. 

8ec.  2.  That  the  commissioners  hereinbefore  provided  for  shall  be 
appoiuled  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  necessan*,  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  to  be  immediately 
available,  to  be  expended  at  the  discretion  of  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  joint  resolution  into 
effect. 

Approved,  July  7,  1808. 

Under  Section  2,  the  President  appointed  as  commissioners  Hon. 
Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Hon.  John  T.  Morgan  and  Hon.  Kobert  R.  Hilt,  rep- 
resenting the  United  States;  President  Sanford  B.  Dole  and  Hon.  Wal- 
ter F.  Frear,  representing  Hawaii. 

LOCATION:    CXDMMERCIAL  AND  NAVAL  IMPORTANCE. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands,  formerly  known  as  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
are  situated  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  lie  between  longitnde  154 
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degrees  40  njinutes  and  ICO  degrees  ;iO  minutes  west  from  Greenwich, 
and  latitude  22  degrees  10  miuutea  and  18  degrees  55  minutes  uorlh, 
Thej  arc  thus  on  the  very  edge  of  the  tropics,  but  their  position  in  mid- 
ocean  and  the  prevalence  of  the  northeast  trade  winds  give  them  a 
climate  of  perpetual  summer  witluuii  euenatiug  heat.  The  group  occu- 
pies a  central  position  in  the  Xorth  Pacilic,  2,0SO  nautical  miles  south- 
west of  San  Francisco;  4,640  from  Panama;  3,800  from  Aucliland,  New 
Zealand;  4,950  from  Hongkong,  and  3,440  from  Yokohama.  Its  location 
givL'H  it  great  importance  from  a  military  as  well  as  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

Broadly  speaking,  Hawaii  may  be  said  to  lie  about  one-third  of 
the  distance  on  tbe  accustomed  routes  from  San  Francisco  to  Japanese 
and  Chinese  ports;  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia;  from  ports  of 
British  Columbia  to  Australia  and  British  India,  and  about  halfway 
from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  Yokohama  and  Hongkong.  The  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  would  extend  this  geograph- 
ical relation  to  tlie  ports  of  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Atlantic  Sea- 
board of  North  aud  South  America.  No  other  point  in  the  North  Pacific 
has  such  a  d<uiiinaling  relation  to  the  (rade  between  America  and  Asia, 
as  a  place  of  call  aud  depot  of  supplies  for  vessels. 

From  a  naval  standpoint,  Hawaii  is  the  great  strategic  base  of  the 
Pacific.  Under  the  present  conditions  of  naval  wai-fare,  created  by  the 
use  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  Hawaii  secures  to  the  maritime  nation 
possessing  it  an  immense  advantage  as  a  depot  for  the  supply  of  coal. 
Modem  battleships,  depending  absolutely  upon  coal,  are  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  theii*  full  capacity  of  speed  and  energy  only  by 
having  some  halfway  station  in  the  Pacific  where  they  can  replenish 
their  stores  of  fuel  and  refit.  A  battleship  or  cruiser  starting  from  an 
Asiatic  or  Australian  port,  with  the  view  of  operating  along  the  coast 
of  either  North  America  or  South  America,  is  unable  to  act  ePFectively 
for  any  length  of  time  at  the  end  of  so  long  a  voyage  unless  she  is  able  to 
refill  her  bunkers  at  some  point  on  the  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
United  States,  possessing  Hawaii,  is  able  to  advance  its  line  of  de- 
fense 2,000  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  with  a  fortified  harbor  and 
a  strong  tleet  at  Ilonolnhi,  is  in  a  position  to  conduct  cither  de- 
fensive or  oCfensive  operations  in  the  North  Pacific  to  greater  advantage 
than  any  other  power. 
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AREA  AND  POPULATION. 

For  practical  purposes,  there  are  eight  islands  in  the  Hawaiian 
group.  The  others  are  mere  rocks,  of  no  value  at  present.  These  eight 
islands,  beginning  from  the  northwest,  are  named  Niihau,  Kauai,  Oahu, 
Molokai,  Lanai,  Kahoolawe,  Maui  and  Hawaii.  The  areas  of  the  islands 
are: 

Square  Miles. 

.     Niihau   97 

Kauai 590 

Oahu 600 

Molokai   270 

Maui 760 

Lanai 150 

Kahoolawe 63 

Hawaii 4,210 

Total 6,740 

As  compared  with  States  of  the  Union,  the  total  area  of  the  group 
approximates  most  nearly  to  that  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey — 7,185 
square  miles.  It  is  more  than  three  times  that  of  Delaware — 2,050 
square  miles. 

The  islands  that  interest  an  intending  immigrant  are  Hawaii,  Maui, 
Oahu  and  Kauai.  It  is  on  these  islands  that  coffee,  fruits,  potatoes, 
corn  and  vegetables  can  be  raised  by  the  small  investor. 

The  island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  in  the  group,  and  presents  great 
varieties  of  soil  and  climate.  The  windward  side,  which  includes  the 
districts  of  North  Kohala,  Hamakua,  Hilo  and  Puna  is  copiously  wa- 
tered by  rains,  and  in  the  Hilo  district  the  streams  rush  impetuously 
down  every  gulch  or  ravine.  The  leeward  side  of  the  island,  including 
South  Kohala,  North  and  South  Kona,  and  Kau,  is  not  exposed  to  such 
strong  rains,  but  an  ample  supply  of  water  falls  in  the  rain  belt.  The 
Kona  district  has  given  the  coffee  product  a  name  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  On  this  island  are  now  situated  numerous  sugar  planta- 
tions. Coffee  employs  the  industry  of  several  hundred  owners.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  uncultivated  and  only  awaiting  the  enterprise 
of  the  temperate  zone  to  develop  them. 

Maui  is  also  a  very  fine  island.    Besides  its  sugar  plantations  it 
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has  numerous  coffee  lands,  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  which  are 
just  now  being  opened  up.  The  we»teru  slopes  of  Ilaleakala,  the  main 
mountain  of  Maui,  are  covered  with  small  farms,  where  are  raised  po- 
tatoes, corn,  beans  and  pigs.  Again,  here,  thousands  of  acres  are  lying 
fallow. 

The  Island  of  Oahu  presents  excellent  opportunities  for  the  in- 
vestor. Many  acres  of  land  remain  undeveloped  among  its  fertile  val- 
leys, the  energies  of  the  population  having  been  devoted  to  (he  develop- 
ment of  the  sugar  lauds  on  the  larger  islands.  A  line  of  railroad  ruus 
along  the  coast  to  a  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  city.  This  railroad 
opens  up  rich  coffee  and  farming  lands  and  affords  ready  means  of  trans- 
port for  the  produce  and  an  expeditious  method  for  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary supplies  from  the  capital. 

Kauai  is  called  the  "Garden  Island,''  it  Is  so  well  watered  and  so 
luxuriant  in  vegetation.  The  island  is  largely  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar.  Rice  also  cuts  a  considerable  figure  in  the  agricultural 
production  of  Kauai.  That  it  can  produce  coffee  is  undoubted.  Some 
forty  years  ago,  the  experiment  of  a  coffee  plantation  was  tried,  and, 
owing  to  misjudgnient  of  location  and  soil,  failed.  Since  then,  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  has  come  to  be  more  thoroughly  understood. 

THE  CITY  OF  nONOLULU. 

On  Oahu  is  the  capital,  Honolulu.  It  is  a  city  numbering  30,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  souih  side  of  the  Island. 
The  city  extends  a  considerable  distance  up  Nuuanu  Valley,  and  has 
wings  extending  northwest  and  southeast.  Except  in  the  busii^ess 
blocks,  every  house  stands  in  its  own  garden,  and  some  of  the  houses 
are  very  handsome. 

The  city  is  lighted  with  electric  light,  there  is  a  complete  telephone 
system,  and  tramcars  i-un  at  short  intervals  along  the  principal  streets 
and  continue  out  to  a  sea-bathing  resort  and  public  park,  four  miles  from 
the  city.  There  are  numerous  stores  where  all  kinds  of  goods  can  be 
obtained.  The  public  buildings  are  attractive  and  commodiou:^.  There 
are  numerous  chun-hes,  schools,  a  public  library  of  over  10,000  volumes, 
y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Masonic  Temple,  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  and  theatre.  There 
is  frerjuent  steam  communination  with  San  Francisco,  once  a  month  with 
Victoria  (British  Columbia),  and  twice  a  month  with  New  Zealand  and 
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the  Australian  Colonies.  Steamers  also  connect  Honolulu  with  China 
and  Japan.  There  are  three  evening  dailv  papers  published  in  English, 
one  dall,y  morning  paper  and  two  weeklies.  Besides  these,  there  are  pa- 
pers published  in  the  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
languages,  and  also  monthly  magazines  in  various  tongues. 

CENSUS  OF  1897. 

United  States  Consul-General  Mills,  of  Honolulu,  under  date  of 
February  8,  1897,  transn^itted  to  the  Department  of  State  the  oflScial 
figures  showing  the  result  of  the  census  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which 
had  just  been  completed.  The  Hawaiians  head  the  list  with  a  total  of 
31,019.  The  Japanese  colonization  comes  next,  with  the  Chinese  a  close 
third.    The  oflScial  table,  as  prepared  at  the  census  oOice,  is: 

Nationality'.  Males.  Females.  Total. 

Hawaiian 10,399  14,020  31,019 

Part  Hawaiian 4,249  4,23ti  8,485 

American 1,975  1,111  3,086 

British   1,400  844  2,250 

German 860  560  1,432 

French  56  45  101 

Norwegian 216  162  378 

Portuguese 8,202  0,989  15,191 

Japanese   19,212  5,195  24,407 

Chinese   19,167  2,449  21,616 

South  Sea  Islanders 321  134  455 

Other  nationalities 448  152  600 

Total 72,517        36,503        109,020 

TOPOGRAPHY  a:ND  CLIMATE. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  of  volcanic  formation,  and  there  are  two 
active  volcanoes  on  Hawaii — KUauea  and  Mauna  Loa.  The  altitude  of 
Mauna  Kca,  the  highest  point  on  Hawaii,  is  13,805  feet.  The  mountains 
on  other  islands  range  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  topography  is 
broken  and  diversified,  with  many  valleys  and  streams.  The  moun- 
tain sides  abound  in  forests,  containing  an  abundance  of  ship  timber 
and  many  ornamental  woods.  Among  the  minerals  that  have  been 
noticed  are  sulphur,  pyrites,  common  salt,  sal  ammoniac,  limonite, 
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qnartz,  atigitp,  chrysolite,  garnot,  labradorite,  feldspar,  gjpsuni,  soda 
:>Iuni,  copjKn'as,  jj;lauber  nalts,  niter  and  caloite. 

"In  the  llawaiian  Islands,"  says  a  paiuplilot  of  the  Ilawaiiau  Gov- 
ernment, "Americans  and  Europeans  can  and  do  work  in  the  open  air 
at  alJ  seasons  of  tlie.vear,  as  tliey  can  not  in  countries  lying  in  the  same 
latitudes  elsewhere.  To  note  an  instance,  Calcutta  lies  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  latitude  of  Kauai,  our  most  northerly  ishind,  and  in  Cal- 
cutta the  American  ami  Enropenn  {an  only  work  witli  his  brain;  hard 
physical  labor  he  can  not  do  and  live.  On  the  Hawaiian  Ishinds,  he 
can  M'ork  and  thrive." 

The  rainfall  varies,  being  greater  on  the  windward  side  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  increasing  up  to  a  certain  elevation.  Tluis,  at  Olaa,  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  windward  side  and  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  the 
rainfall  from  July  1,  1894,  to  June  30,  1895,  was  176.82  inches,  while 
at  Kaihia,  on  the  leeward  side,  at  a  low  level,  it  was  only  ol.2l  inches 
during  the  same  period. 

The  temperature  also  varies  according  to  elevation  and  position- 
On  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  one  can  get  any  climate  from  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer to  actual  winter  at  the  summits  of  the  two  great  mountains.  A 
meteorological  record,  kept  carefully  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  gives 
89  degrees  as  the  highest  and  54  degrees  as  the  lowest  temperature  re- 
corded, or  a  mean  tenij)oratiir«^  of  71.5  degrees  for  tJie  year.  A  case  of 
sunstroke  has  never  been  known.  People  take  no  special  precautions 
against  the  sun,  weanug  straw  and  soft  felt  hats  similar  to  those  worn 
in  the  United  Slates  during  the  summer  months. 

The  prevailing  winds  are  the  northeast  trades.  These  blow  for 
about  nine  months  of  the  year.  The  remainder  of  the  period  the  winds 
are  variable  and  chiefly  from  the  south.  The  islands  are  outside  the 
cyclone  belt,  and  severe  storms  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  islands  possess  a  healthful  climate.  There  are  no  virulent 
fevers  such  as  are  encountered  on  the  coast  of  Africa  or  in  the  West 
India  Islands.  Epidemics  seldom  vi.*4it  the  islands,  and  when  they  do 
they  are  generally  light.  A  careful  system  of  quarantine  guards  the 
islands  now  from  epidemics  from  abroad. 
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AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES. 

The  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Republic  of  Hawaii,"  issued  by  the 
Departmeut  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  islands  in  189(i,  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  aj^ricultural  resources  of  the  country,  with  interesting  de- 
tails as  to  the  coffee  industry,  from  which  the  following  ninUer  is  ex- 
tracted: The  mainstay  of  the  islands,  it  says,  has  for  the  last  thii'ty- 
five  years  been  the  sugar  industry.  From  this  source  a  large  amount 
of  wealth  has  been  accumulated.  Rut  the  sugar  industry  requires 
large  capital  for  expensive  machinery,  and  has  never  proved  remuner- 
ative to  small  investors.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  profit-sharing, 
and  lias  met  with  some  success,  the  small  farmer  cultivating  and  the 
capitalist  grinding  at  a  central  mill.  The  small  fanner  has  been  steadily 
developing  in  the  Hawaiian  Lslauds,  and  attention  has  been  given  to 
other  products  tban  sugar. 

Rice  neither  the  Europeaji  nor  the  American  can  cultivate  as  labor- 
ers. It  retjuires  working  in  nmrshy  land,  and  though  on  the  islands  it 
yields  two  crops  a  year,  none  but  the  Chinaman  can  raise  it  successfully. 
A  dry-land  or  mountain  rice  has  been  introduced. 

The  main  staple,  after  sugar  and  rice,  is  coffee.  Of  this,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  trees  have  been  planted  out  within  the  last  tive  years. 
This  is  essentially  the  crop  of  the  future,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as 
important  a  staple  as  sugar.  Coffee  does  not  require  the  amount  of 
capital  that  sugar  does,  aud  it  can  be  worked  remuneratively  upon  a 
small  area.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  the  return 
from  a  75-acre  coffee  plantation  will  much  more  than  pay  the  running 
expenses,  while  from  that  time  on  a  return  of  from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per 
annum  may  be  realized. 

Fruits  ran  also  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  At  present,  the  banana 
trade  of  the  islands  amounts  to  over  100,000  bunches  per  annnni,  vnlued 
at  over  $100,000,  and  the  quantity  might  be  very  easily  quadrupled. 
The  banana  industry  may  be  regarded  as  in  its  infancy.  The  export  of 
the  fruit  is  only  from  the  Island  of  Oahu,  but  there  are  thousands  of 
acres  on  the  other  islands  of  the  group  which  conld  be  profitably  used 
for  this  cultivation  and  for  nothing  else.  The  whole  question  of  the 
banana  industry  hinges  on  the  market. 

Limes  and  oranges  can  be  cultivated  and  the  fruit  can  be  easily 
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packed  for  export.  The  frwits  can  be  raised  to  perfection.  The  Hawaiian 
orange  has  a  fine  flavor,  and  the  Uawaiian  lime  is  of  superior  quality. 
In  the  uplands  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  potatoes  are  raised.  Their  qtiality 
is  good.  Corn  is  also  raised.  In  these  industries  many  Porluj^uese, 
l^orwegians  and  others  have  embarked.  Both  these  products  find  an 
ample  local  market.  The  corn  is  used  largely  for  feed  on  the  planta- 
tions. The  corn  is  ground  with  the  cob,  and  makes  an  excellent  feed 
for  working  cattle,  horses,  and  mules. 

In  the  uplands  where  the  climate  is  temperate,  as  at  Waimea, 
Hawaii,  vegetables  of  all  kinds  can  be  raised;  excellent  cauliflowers, 
cabbages^  and  every  product  of  the  temperate  zone  can  be  grown  to  per- 
fection. 

Cattle  raising  in  so  small  a  place  as  the  Hawaiian  Islands  does  not 
present  great  opportunities  except  for  local  consumption.  Pigs  are 
profitable  to  the  small  farmer.  In  the  Kula  district  of  Maui,  pigs  are 
fattened  upon  the  corn  and  potatoes  raised  in  the  district.  The  price  of 
pork,  dres^scil,  is  25  cents  jier  pound  in  Ilnnolnlu  and  about  15  cents 
per  pouml  in  the  outside  districts.  The  Chinese,  of  whom  there  are 
some  20,000  resident  on  the  various  islands,  are  extremely  fond  of  pork, 
so  that  there  is  a  large  local  market,  which  has  to  be  supplemented  by 
importations  from  California. 

Attention  has  lately  been  given  to  fiber  plants,  for  which  there  are 
many  suitable  locations,  i^amie  gi'ows  luxuriantly,  but  the  lack  of 
proper  decorticating  and  denning  machinery  has  prevented  any  ad- 
vance in  this  cultivation. 

Sisal  hemp  and  san.seveira  have  been  experimented  with,  but  with- 
out any  distinct  influence  upon  the  trade  output. 

The  cultivation  of  pineapples  is  a  growing  industry.  In  1895, 
"pines"  were  exported  from  the  islands  to  fc>an  Francisco  to  the  value  of 
nearly  f  9,000. 

The  guava,  which  grows  wild,  can  also  be  put  to  profit  for  the  manu- 
facture of  guava  jelly.  It  has  never  been  entered  upon  on  x  large  scale, 
but  to  the  thrifty  farmer  it  would  add  a  convenient  addition  to  his  in- 
come, just  as  the  juice  of  the  maple  adds  an  increase  to  the  farmer  of 
the  Eastern  States.  Well-made  gua^a  jelly  will  find  a  market  any- 
where. In  England  it  is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy,  being  imported 
from  the  West  India  Islands. 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  a  simple  life  can  be  lived,  and  entering 
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gradually  upon  the  coffee  industry,  a  good  competence  can  he  obtained 
long  before  such  could  be  realized  by  the  agriculturalist  in  leas  favored 
countries. 

There  is  no  finer  coffee  in  the  world,  it  is  asserted,  than  that  of 
the  IJaT^aiian  Islands.  The  trees  require  care  and  do  not  produce  a 
crop  until  the  third  year;  but  they  remain  till  the  fifth  year  to  make  a 
proper  realization  upon  the  investment.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  coffee 
grows  best  between  500  and  2,(100  feet  above  the  sea  level,  though  there 
are  cases  in  which  it  has  done  well  close  to  the  sea.  It  requires  a  loose, 
porous  soil,  and  does  not  thrive  well  in  heavy  clayey  ground  which 
holds  much  water.  Of  such  hea\'j*  land  there  is  very  little  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.    The  soil  is  generally  very  porous. 

It  is  very  evident  that  coffee  will  thrive  and  give  good  results  in 
varying  conditions  of  soil  and  degrees  nf  heat.  In  these  islands  it  grows 
and  produces  from  very  nearly  at  the  sea  level  to  the  elevation  of  2,600 
feet.  The  highest  elevation  of  bearing  coffee  known  in  the  islands  is 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  town  of  Uilo  and  in  the  celebrated  Olaa 
district. 

For  years  it  was  thought  that  coffee  would  grow  to  advantage  only 
in  the  Kona  district  of  Hawaii.  Practical  experiment  has  shown  that  it 
can  be  grown  with  success  in  almost  any  part  of  the  islands. 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE. 

The  United  States  practically  monopolizes  the  trade  of  Hawaii. 
The  following  tables  show  the  exports  and  imports  for  1894  and 
1895: 

EXPORT8. 


Whither  exported.                      1894.  1895. 

United  States  ?8,907,0fi9.27  ?8.392.180.54 

Australia  and  New  Zealand .          5,201  J)2  6,124.75 

Islands  of  the  Pacific 17,018.87  10,^32.29 

Japan  and  China 10,729.51  42,221.50 

Canada   109,298.61  23,270.07 

All  others 1,476.78  

Total 19,140,794.56  f  8,474,138.15 
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IMPORTS. 

Whence  imported.                     1894.  1895. 

United  States  ij:4,354,200.42  t4,5irv310.38 

Great  Britain 405,479.72  471,122.98 

Germany 140,233.07  110,751.(il 

China 230,270.41  223,701.50 

Japan   183,867.52  207,125.59 

Australia  and  New  Zealand.      186,518.75  122,804.00 

Canada    118,198.57  30,731,21 

Islands  of  the  Pacific 21,570.24  1,192.51 

France 8,780.31  7,849.90 

Other  countries 3,460.12  21,793.20 

Whale  ships 500.00  025.00 

Total    ?5,713,181.43  $5,714,017.54 


TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIEB,  POSTAL  SYSTEM,  ETC. 

• 

Seven  steamship  lines  ply  between  Hunolulu  and  the  United  States, 
one  of  them  plyinjr  between  Sidney,  New  South  Wales,  and  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia.  The  time  consumed  b^*  (he  steamers  between  Ilono- 
lulu  and  San  Francisco  is  from  six  to  seven  days. 

A  large  number  of  sailing  vessels  ply  regularly  between  Honolulu 
and  San  Francisco,  and  also  others  coal  laden  from  British  Columbia 
and  Australia  which  proceed  to  the  United  States  either  in  ballast  or 
with  cargoes  of  sugar.  Vessels  an-ive  at  Honolulu  from  European 
ports  at  comparatively  rare  intervals. 

There  are  three  railroads  on  the  islands.  The  Oahu  Railroad  and 
Land  Company,  on  Oahu,  is  about  30  miles  in  length;  the  Kahului  Hail- 
road,  on  the  i.sland  of  Maui,  has  13  miles  of  road;  and  (he  Hawaiian 
Railroad,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  is  about  20  miles  iu  leuj^th. 

There  is  a  regular  postal  system  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  a  steamer  at  any  main  point  mail  carriers  at  once  start 
out  to  distribute  the  mail  through  the  district.  The  Hawaiian  Islands 
belong  to  the  Postal  Union,  and  money  orders  can  be  obtained  to  the 
United    States,  Canada,  Great   Britain,  Germany,   Norway,  Sweden* 
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Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Hongkong  and  Colony  of  Victoria, 
as  well  as  local  orders  between  the  islands. 

The  llawaiiau  Islands  were  di«covered  by  Captain  James  Cook, 
January  18,  ITTS,  and  by  Lini  given  the  name  of  Sandwich  Islands  in 
honor  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  at  that  time  first  lord  of 
the  British  Admiralty. 

Formal  possession  was  taken  by  the  United  States  on  August  12, 
1898.  At  noon  on  that  day  (he  Uawaiian  Hag,  with  its  eight  stripes, 
alternate  while,  red  and  bine,  witli  the  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew  in  the  corner,  was  hauled  down  and  Old  Glory  flung  to  the 
breeze.  Tlie  band  played  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"  and  the  "cross- 
roads of  the  Pacitic"  was  American  territory. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THEIK  rilSTOKY,  VVITil  A  DESCRIPTION  OF 

TIIKIK  HESOUUCES  AND  INHABITANTS— THE  FILL 

PINGS  IN  PEACli  \^D  IN  WAR. 

I 

UE  most  iii»{)ortiint  of  Ihc  jjohsohsioiis  ceded  tf>  the 
Uniti^d  Staler  io  the  Sjianinb  peare  treaity  is  the 
grou])  of  inlaudn  known  as  the  Philippine  archi- 
pelapfo,  the  westernmost  of  the  four  great  trop- 
iral  fjroups  of  the  Pacifu-.  T(»  be  exact,  the  Philip- 
pinen  are  witiiiited  between  4  and  20  degrees  nortli 
latitude  and  161  and  127  degrees  east  louy:itude, 
in  front  of  China  and  Cochin  C^ina.  The  archi- 
^  pela^^n  is  composed  of  islands  variously  estimated 

,^ili)^^**^       in  number  from  r»0<>  to  2,000,  with  an  approximate 
^f^n  of  114,000  square  miles. 

The  priucif)al  islands  are  Luzon  (Batanes,  Babuyanes,  Polillo, 
iVihuuluanes,  .Miudoro,  Marinduque,  Burias,  Masbate,  etc.,  lying  ad- 
J4li^*nt)on  the  north;  the  \'isayas  (Tablas,  Panny,  Negros,  Obu,  Bohol, 
Leytc,  Samar,  etc.),  pr<doug€Hl  southwest  by  the  t^ilaninln(*s,  Palawan, 
MUd  Ualabac;  Mindanaoand  the  adjacent  islands  Dinagat,  Surigao,  Basi- 
hui,  etc,  an<l  on  the  extreme  south,  the  Sulu  archipelaji;o.  The  Island  of 
Luxon,  on  which  the  capital  is  situated,  is  larger  than  New  York  and 
WaHMacIuisetls,  and  Mindanao  is  nearly  as  large.  An  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  i'liilippines  may  be  fiunied  when  it  is  stated  that  the  six  New 
England  States  and  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Delaware 
have  10  j)er  cent  less  area. 

The  approximate  area  of  the  larger  islands  is  as  follows:  Luzon, 
41,000;  Mindanao,  37,500;  Samar,  5,300;  Panay,  4,600;  Palawan,  4,150; 
Mindoro,  4,050;  Leyte,  3,090;  Negros,  2,300;  Cebn,  1,650;  Masbate, 
1,315;   Bohol,  925;   Catanduanes. 

Islands  having  an  area  of  from  100  to  250  square  miles  are  as 
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follows:  Bosilan,  Busuanga,  Culion,  Murinduque,  Tablas,  Diuagiit, 
Sulu,  Ouimaras,  Tnwi  Tawi,  Sifniij^r,  Balabac,  Sibuyan,  Pauaou, 
Camiguiu,  Koniblon,  Thao,  Burias,  Biliran,  Siargao  aud  Polillo. 

The  length  of  the  archipelago  from  north  to  south  is  1,300  miles, 
while  the  extreme  width  is  about  GOO  miles. 

The  principal  iuternatioual  ports  are  Manila,  Albay,  and  8ual  (on 
Luzon);  Gebu,  Leyte  and  Iloilo  (on  the  Visayas);  and  Zainboanga  (on 
Mindanao).  The  coastH  are  high,  and  coral  reefs  are  munerouH.  Tlirre 
are  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  tliat  the  Plnlipi)ine8  are  peaks,  mountain 
ridges,  and  table  lands  of  a  submerged  continent,  which  in  a  very  early 
geological  period  extended  to  Australia.  Lines  of  volcanoes,  extinct 
and  active  (the  number  of  the  latter  bt^ing  small)  run  approximately  east 
aud  west.  The  general  directlim  of  the  chain  of  mountains  is  north 
and  south,  the  highest,  Apo,  in  Mindanao,  reaching  10,000  feet.  The 
rivers  and  streams  are  countless,  and  traverse  the  islands  in  all  direc- 
tions. There  are  many  hot  springs  of  iron  and  sulphur  waters,  with  ex- 
cellent medicinal  properties. 

CLIMATE  AND  POPULATION. 


The  climate  varies  little  from  that  of  other  places  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  archipelago  is  under  the  isotherm  of  79  degrees,  and  the 
theiTUometer  ranges  during  the  year  from  00  to  00  degrees.  The  smi- 
sons  vary  according  to  the  aspect  of  the  country,  the  months  from 
March  to  May  being  the  hottest,  aud  November  to  February  the  coldest. 
During  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts  from  June  until  November,  inun- 
dations of  rivers  are  frequent  There  are  occasional  monsoons,  but  the 
climate  as  a  whole  is  considered  healthful,  for  the  tropics.  The  endemic 
complaints  of  the  country  are  swamp  fever,  diarrhoea,  beriberi,  and  a 
few  others.  Yellow  fever  is  practically  unknown,  and  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality is  very  low. 

The  population  has  been  estimated  at  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000, 
of  which  number  about  2r),000  are  Europeans,  about  half  of  the  latter 
residing  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  present  American  population  is 
not  included  in  these  figures. 

The  Philippines,  under  the  Spanish  administration,  were  divided 
into  three  governments — Luzon,  Visayas  and  Mindanao.    The  Governor- 
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General  resided  at  Manila,  to  wbicb  belonfjed,  for  udniinistrative  pur- 
poses, the  Caroliue,  Ladroue  aud  Pelew  Isluud.s.  In  many  of  tlie  Philip- 
pine Islands,  esperially  in  the  interior  of  Mindanao,  the  natives  were 
independent.  The  provinces  were  subdivided  into  districts,  and  these 
again  into  communes  or  parishes. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 

Manila,  the  capital  of  the  entire  archipelago,  is  situated  in  the  Isl- 
and of  Luzon,  at  the  month  of  the  Kiver  Pasijr,  which  empties  into  the 
Bay  of  Manila.  The  city  bus  300,000  inhabituntK,  of  whom  15^000  are 
Europeans  and  100,000  Chinese,  who  are  largely  engaged  in  industry. 
It  id  the  seat  of  a  yearly  increasing  commerce.  The  houses  ore  built 
with  refr^renre  to  enrthquakes,  and  ultliough  large,  possess  few  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty.  The  city  ])roper  witliin  the  walls  is  small, 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  Uere  are  grouped  the 
government  buildings  and  religious  institutions.  The  suburbs,  of  which 
Binondo  ranks  lii*8t  in  order  of  importance,  are  the  centci-s  of  trade. 
The  i>olice  of  the  city  were  under  military  discipline  and  composed  of 
natives.  A  force  of  watchmen,  paid  by  the  tradesmen,  patrolled  the 
more  populous  part  of  the  »'ity  fi-oin  10  o^•lock  at  night  until  5  in  the 
morning.  A  very  low  average  of  crime  is  said  to  exist,  though  the  native 
classes  are  much  addicted  to  gambling,  cock-fighting,  etc.  At  the  time  of 
American  occupation  there  were  six  ilaily  papers:  "El  Diario  de 
Manila,"  "La  Oceania  Espafiola,"  published  in  the  morning,  aud  **EI 
Comercio,"  "La  Voz  Espanoln,*'  "El  Espailol,"  and  "El  Noticero,"  which 
appear  in  the  evening. 

Manila  has  a  cathedral  of  the  seventeenth  century,  an  Archbishop's 
palace,  a  university  school  of  art,  an  observator>',  a  large  government 
cigar  factory,  and  many  tnlucationnl  and  charitable  in.stitutions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  there  was  not  one  United  States  firm 
located  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  harbor  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved since  Admiral  Dewey's  victory.  A  new  patent  slipway,  820  feet 
long,  with  2,000  tons  lifting  power,  was  built,  and  a  new  fort  was  con- 
structed at  Malate. 

Tramways  run  in  the  principal  streets,  and  the  city  ia  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  a  telephone  system.    Drinking  water  is  brought  in 
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pipes  from  Santalan,  on  the  River  Pasig.  The  mean  temperature  is 
80.2  F. 

There  are  some  4,000  horses  in  the  city,  used  for  carriages  and  street 
cars.    Buffaloes  are  employed  for  dray  and  other  heavy  work. 

On  February  fi,  1898,  ^rnnila  suffered  from  a  severe  fire,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  city  would  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been 
(or  the  excellent  semce  of  a  fire  engine  which  had  been  imported  from 
the  United  States. 

Tloilo,  the  chief  town  of  the  populous  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  Island  of  Pauay,  is  situated  in  latitude  10  degrees  -18  minutes  W., 
near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and  250  miles  from  Ma- 
nila. The  harbor  is  well  protected  and  the  anchorage  good.  At  spring 
tides,  the  whole  town  is  covered  with  water,  but  notwithstanding  this 
it  is  a  very  healthy  place,  there  being  always  a  breeze.  ^  It  is  much 
cooler  in  Iloilo  than  in  Manila.  The  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior  are  very  inadequate,  and  retard  the  development  of  the  port. 
Tlu^  principal  manufacture  is  pineapple  cloth.  The  country  around  Ilo- 
ilo is  very  fertile  and  is  extensively  cultivated,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  rice- 
being  grown,  and  there  are  many  towns  in  the  vicinity  that  are  larger 
than  the  port. 

Cebu,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  this  name,  was  at  one  time  the  seat 
of  the  administration  of  revenue  for  the  whole  of  the  Visayas.  It  is 
well-built  and  possesses  fine  roads.  The  trade  is  principally  in  hemp 
and  sugar. 

Other  towns  are  Laog,  with  a  population  (1887)  of  30,(i42;  Banang, 
35,598;  Batangas,  35,587,  and  Lipa,  43,408. 

MINERu\L  AXD  AGRICULTUICAL  KESOUKCES. 

The  principal  nuneral  productions  are  gold,  galena,  copper,  iron, 
mercury  and  coal.  Extensive  auriferous  ore  dep<»sits  have  been  opened 
up,  and  they  are  known  to  exist  in  many  of  the  islands,  chiefly  in  Luzon. 
Bengues,  Vicols  and  Mindanao.  Very  little  explorali<m  or  systematic 
mining  has  been  attempted,  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  brook  that 
empties  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  sand  and  gravel  does  not  at  least 
pan  the  color  of  gold.  Heavy  nuggets  are  sometimes  brought  down 
from  the  sierras. 

Galena  (50  per  cent  of  pure  metal)  is  found  in  veins  in  Luzon  and 
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Oebu.  Copper  Las  been  (liseovered  in  many  parts  of  the  Philippines. 
Iron  (75  to  80  per  cent  of  pure  metal)  is  known  to  exist  in  Luzon.  TUe 
coal  found  up  to  the  present  time  is  not  true  eoixl,  but  lignite.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  true  coal  will  be  found,  for  it  is  worked  in 
Japnu,  whose  geological  formation  has  much  in  common  with  tliat  of 
the  Philippines.  No  systematic  search  has  been  made  in  the  islands  for 
coal.  A  local  steamship  owner  draws  his  supplies  from  a  bed  in  the 
Island  of  Masbate,  and  the  carboniferous  formation  extends  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  Ishind  nf  Oebu.  On  IIih  small  Island  of  Ratan,  south- 
east of  Luzou,  are  exteusive  deposits,  said  to  be  of  good  quality.  Uubies 
were  accidentally  found  in  a  sample  of  alluvial  gold  brought  down  fr<»m 
one  of  the  upper  valleys  of  the  sierras. 

Agi'iculturally,  the  laud  of  the  Philippines  is  wonderfully  produc- 
tive— hemp,  cotton,  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee  and  cacao  grow- 
ing in  abundance.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  area  is  under  cultivation.  So 
wasteful  have  been  the  native  agricultural  methods,  that  the  harvests 
have  in  some  places  diminished.  This  is  especially  true  of  maize  in  t*ebu 
and  sugar  in  the  province  of  Paugasinan,  where  new  plantations  must 
be  made  every  year;  while  at  Negros,  the  land  yields  many  years  in 
succession.  The  rice  production,  formerly  very  large,  has  now  so  fallen 
off  that  imiiortations  have  been  found  necessary.  For  the  same  reasons, 
the  production  of  cotton  is  also  diminishing.  The  quality  of  the  cotton 
is  line  and  silky,  and  this  would  easily  become  a  valuable  product  if 
attention  were  given  to  its  cultivation.  The  province  of  Hocus  (North 
and  South)  are  especially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  plant,  the  rainy 
season  being  here  well  defined. 

Uemp  (abaca),  the  most  important  product  of  the  archipelago,  is 
the  fiber  of  a  species  of  banana.  It  is  i»roduced  by  scraping  the  leaves 
with  a  peculiar  knife,  which  requires  expert  handling.  Many  con- 
trivances to  supersede  this  process  haA-e  been  tried,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Thread  is  spun  from  the  tiber  and  cloth  woven  that  exceeds  the 
best  Tussore  silk. 

The  production  of  sugar  is  gradually  developing,  the  principal  cen- 
ters of  production  being  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Pampanga,  Hocus, 
Paugasinan,  and  Bulacan.  It  also  grows  in  Iloilo  and  the  Islands  of 
Cebu  and  Negi'os.  The  plantations  so  far  have  been  small  and  the 
machinery  antiquated. 

Tobacco  would  be  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  the  Philippines, 
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with  proper  management.  The  quality  has  been  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
A  large  number  of  companieaare  engaged  in  this  iudustrj.  The  two  most 
important  are  the  Compaguie  Oeuerale  des  Tabata  des  PLilippines  (the 
capital  of  whioh,  f  14,500,000  gold,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  French 
bondholders)  and  the  Insular.  Each  of  these  establishments  employs 
from  5,000  to  0,000  workmen. 

Coffee,  though  not  eijual  to  Mocha  or  Bourbon,  has  a  fine  aroma. 
It  grows  in  the  provinces  of  Batangas,  Cavite,  and  Zamboangaf  and  is 
exported  chiefly  to  Spain.  The  cocoanut  tree  is  found  everywhere,  and 
cocoanut  oil  is  used  fur  lighting  the  houses  and  streets  of  certain 
provinces  where  electricity  or  petroleum  is  as  yet  unknown.  The  native 
Indigo  is  famous  for  its  excellent  quality,  Several  years  ago  the  prov- 
inces of  Hocus,  Pangasinan,  Pampanga  and  Camarines  produced  enor- 
mously. Unfortunately,  the  faulty  preparation,  and  the  adulteration 
to  which  the  powder  was  subjected  by  Chinese  traders  have  greatly 
reduced  its  market  value.    It  is  now  exported  chietly  to  Japan. 

The  wealth  of  timber  in  the  Philippines  is  incalculable,  yielding 
resins,  gums,  dye  products,  fine-gruiuod  ornamental  wood,  and  also 
heavy  timber  suitable  for  building  jjurposes.  Teak,  ebony,  and  sandal- 
wood are  found;  also  ilang-ilung,  cami»hor,  pepper,  cinnamon,  tea  and 
all  tropical  fruits.    Sweet  potatoes  grow  readily. 

COMMERCE  AND  raOUSTRY. 


The  commerce  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  calculated  at 
?10,000,000  imports,  and  :J20,000,000  exports  for  1890  and  1807,  although 
the  average  value  of  the  trade  is  probably  gi'eater,  having  suffered  in 
the  past  few  years  on  account  of  political  conditions.  Xeai-ly  one-third 
of  the  exports  go  to  (Jreat  Hntain,  and  over  one-fourth  of  the  imports 
come  from  that  countrj'.  The  trade  of  Spain  with  the  Philippines  has 
been  about  the  same  for  imports  and  exports,  each  class  amounting  to 
nearly  95,000,000  in  value.  The  United  States,  France  and  Germany 
follow  in  the  order  of  importance  of  trade.  The  principal  articles  of 
import  are  flonr,  wines,  clothing,  petroleum,  coal,  rice,  anns,  machinery, 
and  iron.  The  exports  consist  chietly  of  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  copra. 
Details  of  trade  with  the  United  States  for  1896-7  are  given  by  the 
United  States  Ti'easury  as  follows: 
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IMPORTS  INTO  TNITEU   STATES. 


Artlclea. 

Hemp.  manUa 

Cane  suear  (not  above  No.  16) 

Fiber,  vegetable,  not  hemp 

Fiber,  vegetable.  munufaeCureB  of.. 
Straw    nianufactur<'8  of • 

. ...  toni. 
lona. 

1B3G. 
Quantltlea.     Values. 

S&.&S4        U«»,«H 

.     I«.(7T5.H4          £.270.902 

872              S8,fS8 

2IS.I2S 

0,3:2 

1S97. 
Quantltlca, 
Ss.fl33 
714M.6n 
G,450 

ValticB. 

1.1&9.1>0S 

an, 165 

72.137 
2.138 

J.fln 

Tobacco   

MIficcllaneoUM    •>• 4... 

pounds. 

1.2»l>                   SOS 
35  OSS 

t746 

* 

Total 

H,9S2.857 

I4.3S3T40 

EXPORTS  FROM 

irNrTKD  STATES. 

Cotton,    Rianufacturcg   of ,,. 

JB.714 

t2.1M 
4K.M8 

44.2S6 

Oils,    mineral,    rcflned 

Varnish ...., 

•sallona. 
..     do. 

1.130.7O              «».%S 

1,138                1,500 

, 61.274 

600.837 
2.483 

All  other  ....* ^ 

Total  ,„ „ , 

1C2.4M 

04.&97 

It  should  be  noted  thnt  our  trade  is  ronlly  much  larger  (especially 
In  the  itciu  of  exports  to  the  islands)  than  is  indicated  by  the  above 
figures.  Large  quantities  of  prtjvisions  (flDur,  canned  goods,  etc.)  are 
sent  to  Hongkong  or  other  ports  for  transshipment,  and  are  credited  to 
those  ports  instead  of  to  Manihi. 

Besides  the  numerous  tobacco  establishments  to  "which  reference 
has  been  made,  there  are  rice  factories,  sugar  mills,  di.stilleries,  fac- 
tories of  rope,  soap,  aerated  waters,  brickyards,  sawmills,  etc.  The 
purely  native  industries  consist  of  work  in  bamboo  and  cotton,  engrav- 
ing, making  straw  hats^  etc.  Very  extiuisite  embroideiy  is  done  on 
silk  and  pineapple  cloth,  and  there  is  also  wood  carving  and  work  in 
gold  and  silver.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  often  forms  tlie 
occupation  of  an  entire  village,  and  this  industry  is  far  from  being  of 
insigniticaut  proportions. 


RAILROADS,  TELEGRAPUS  AND  STEAMSHIPS. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  there  was  but  one  railway  in  the  islands — 
from  Manila  to  Dagupiu — a  distance  of  123  miles.  It  is  single  tnick 
and  well  built,  with  steel  rails  its  entire  length;  the  bridges  are  of 
stone  or  iron,  and  the  station  buildings  substantiaL  English  engines 
are  used,  which  make  to  miles  per  hour.  The  government  a.ssistcd  in 
the  constri^clion  of  the  x'oad  by  making  valuable  concessions  of  land 
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with  right  of  way  its  entire  lengtli,  and  by  guaranteeing  8  per  cent 
per  year  upon  tlie  stocli  of  the  ruad  for  a  period  of  ninety-uine  years, 
when  it  is  to  become  State  property.  Up  to  date  of  the  report  (1895)  the 
road  paid  more  than  10  per  cent  per  annum  to  shareholders.  Merchan- 
dise amoimtiug  to  214,100  tons  was  carried  in  1898.  Dagupin  ia 
about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Lugayan,  on  a  branch  of  the  River  Agno. 

There  are  about  720  miles  of  telegraph  in  the  islands.  A  cable 
connects  Jfanila  with  Hongkong,  and  there  is  one  from  Manila  to  the 
yisayas  Islands,  and  a  new  one  is  being  laid  to  Cape  Bolinao. 

There  is  one  steamship  line  from  Manila  to  Liverpool,  known  as  the 
Compaflia  Trausatlantica,  which  maintains  a  monthly  service  to  Europe, 
calling  at  Singapore,  Odombo,  Aden,  Suez,  Port  Said  and  Barcelona 
en  route.  The  Spanish  Royal  Mail  Line  from  Barcelona  to  Manila  leaves 
every  twenty-eight  days.  Four  lines  of  steamers  are  in  the  seiTice  to 
Hongkong.  The  local  mail  steamers  from  Manila  to  the  provinces  leave 
the  capital  every  alternate  Saturday. 

The  Xorth  Luzon  line  is  from  Manila  to  Snbig,  Olaugapo,  Bolinao, 
San  Fernando,  Ci-oayan,  Currimas  (all  these  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon 
and  Appuri,  entrance  to  Rio  flrande,  in  the  extreme  north  of  Luzon). 
The  South  Luzon  line  runs  from  Manila  to  Bataugas,  Calapan,  Lagui- 
manos,  Passacao,  Donsol,  Sorsogon,  Legaspi  and  Tabaco, 

The  Southeast  line  runs  from  Manila  to  Romolon,  Cebu,  Cabolian, 
Surigno,  Camigiiin,  Cagayan  de  Misamis,  Iligan,  llariliohoe,  Bais,  Iloilo, 
The  Southwest  line  runs  from  Manila  to  Iloilo,  Zamboanga,  Isabela  de 
Basilan,  Tolo  (Sula)  Siassi,  Tataan,  Bongao,  Parang  Parang,  Cottabato, 
Olan,  Sarangani,  Dayas^,  Matti  Lebak,  St.  Maria. 

The  native  population  may  be  classitied  as  Negritos,  Mohammedan 
Malays,  pagan  Malays  and  civilized  Malays,  and  these  are  divided 
into  eighty  or  nu>re  different  tribes.  The  tirst  named  were  the  original 
inhabitants  aud  are  conilned  to  Mindanao  and  Negros  and  some  parts 
of  Luzon.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  have  degenerated  into  au 
undersized,  sickly  race. 

The  Mohammedan  Malays,  or  Moros,  as  they  are  called,  are  prin- 
cipally found  in  Mindanao,  Palawan,  Basilan,  Sulu,  Tawi  Tawi  and 
Mindoro.  They  are  a  warlike  race  and  have  never  been  wholly  sub- 
jugated by  the  Spaniards.  Originally  they  came  from  Borneo  and^ 
maintained  almost  constant  warfare  with  the  Spanish.  They  are  ruled 
by  a  Sultan  and  still  practice  piracy  and  slavery. 
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SLAVERY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  chief  Philippine  sliive  market  and  port  for  their  export  is 
Maibun,  the  old  capital  of  Sulii,  llarun  Narrasid,  the  Mohammedan 
Sultan  of  Sulu — now  a  United  States  subjert — Ih  the  central  fartor  of 
the  slave-hohling  and  Rlave-selling  bufliness  of  the  entire  group.  The 
Moros  continue,  though  upon  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  the  practices 
of  t!»eir  ancestors,  the  bloodthirsty  JInlay  pirates  wIm)  reddened  Phil- 
ippine waters  for  «everai  eeuturies.  No  admixture  (tf  blood  could  be 
more  favorable  to  slave-holding  than  that  of  Malay  and  Mohammedan, 
according  to  Profi-ssor  Otis  Mason,  the  noted  etliuuh)gist.  Among  their 
slaves  are  found  Malays  raptured  from  Sumatia,  Papuans  from  ^ew 
Guiana,  Siamese,  .lavamse  and  TimoreHc.  By  collecting  them  within 
their  dominion  the  Sulu  masters  have  aided  greatly  in  producing  the 
peculiar  mixture  of  storks  which  now  bothers  anthropologists. 

At  the  time  of  American  occupation  piratical  expeditions  were  still 
gathering  as  many  captives  as  they  could  safely  attack  in  neighboring 
islands.  The  warlike  Moros  of  Sulu  and  the  islands  thereabout,  more- 
over, adhere  to  the  ancient  barbarous  custom  of  casting  into  slavery 
such  of  their  captives  of  war  as  do  not  suffer  death.  Their  most  ready 
customers  for  able-bodied  male  slaves  for  many  years  .were  the  Dutch 
planters  in  the  Island  of  Borneo,  to  the  southwest. 

More  criminal  even  than  this  piratical  slave-gathering  is  the  cus- 
tom of  selling  innocent  children  into  bondage,  generally  practiced  by 
the  Mohammedan  Malays.  The  parent  who  is  in  need  of  money  lends, 
or,  rather,  gives  his  child  as  security  for  the  loan,  and  the  little  one  is 
condemned  to  labor  until  the  debt  is  paid,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs. 
Very  few  children  thus  sold  into  slavery  ever  regain  their  freedom, 

Moro  warriors  try  the  edges  of  their  weapons  by  striking  down 
their  slaves,  according  to  Professor  W»>rce8ter.  Moro  slaves  in  Sulu 
represent  all  phases  of  slavery  practiced  in  ancient  or  modern  times — 
slaves  by  birth,  slaves  by  capture  in  war  or  by  piracy,  bonded  children, 
and  insolvent  debtors. 

Few,  if  any,  white  slaves  were  found  in  the  Philippines.  The  rea- 
son is  simple.  All  whites  are  regarded  as  Christians  by  the  Moros,  and 
Christians  must  pay  a  penalty  more  serious  than  slavery — or  perhaps 
less  serious — death.  The  Moro  believes  that  he  increases  his  pleasure 
In  the  next  world  directly  as  the  square  of  the  number  of  Christian 
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liyes  dispatched  by  his  hand.  If  he  dies  slaughtering  Christians  he 
insures  himself  a  cozj  corner  in  the  Mohammedan  seventh  heaven. 
Rather  than  commit  suicide,  a  Moro  wearied  of  life  prefers  to  sneak  to 
some  Christian  settlement  and  massacre  as  many  unsuspecting  men, 
women  or  children  as  he  can  reach  before  being  shot.  All  of  this  sounds 
like  a  fairy  tale,  but  it  is  the  testimony  of  aa  American  Philippine 
commissioner. 

Colonel  Ililder,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology,  said  of 
the  Moros  at  the  time  of  the  Aguinaldo  insurrection: 

**We  will  probably  bave  more  serious  times  with  them  than  we 
are  now  having  with  Aguinaldo's  f*»Ilowers.  Spain  failed  to  conquer 
them  because  she  feared  the  general  hatred  <jf  the  Moslem  for  the 
C*hristian.  Our  soldiers  will  find  them  to  be  fierce  foes  at  close  quar- 
ters. They  take  great  care  of  their  arms.  On  making  an  attack  they 
make  hideous  faces  to  scare  their  opponents.  They  protect  their  heads 
and  bodies  with  immense  shields,  below  which  their  legs  are  kept 
vibratinjj  to  resist  missiles.  When  bayoneted  they  seize  the  barrels  of 
the  soldiers*  muskets  and  drive  Hie  steel  further  into  them,  that  they 
may  get  close  enough  to  kill  their  adversaries  before  falling. 

'"They  behead  their  enemies  by  a  peculiar  continuation  of  the  same 
movement  with  which  they  draw  their  huge  knives.  Just  previous  to 
our  war  with  Spain  the  resident  Governor  of  Sulu  protected  the  lives  of 
himself  and  staff  by  establishing  picket  lines  about  the  capital  and 
ordering  all  Moros  to  disarm  under  the  aim  of  Spanish  soldiers  before 
crossing  them.  A  Governor  who  neglected  to  secure  himself  thus  had 
his  skull  split  to  the  teeth  by  Sultan  TTarnn,  whose  warriors  massacred 
the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  Spanish  home  government,  knowing  the 
danger  of  the  post,  was  in  the  habit  of  appointing  officials  suspected 
of  republican  ideas  to  the  governorship  of  Sulu." 

Slavery  in  the  Philippines  was  just  as  illegal  under  Spanish  con- 
trol as  it  is  under  oui*h  to-day.  By  an  ancient  decree  made  by  King 
Philip  II.,  300  years  ago,  all  slaves  in  the  islands  were  set  free  and  no 
more  were  to  be  taken  in  the  future,  either  by  Spaniards  or  natives. 
Child  slaves  were  to  be  free  upon  becoming  20  years  old,  and  those 
above  20  at  the  time  of  the  decree  were  to  serve  five  years  longer  before 
gaining  freedom.  Any  slave  before  reaching  the  limit  prescribed  could 
purchase  his  liberty  by  paying  a  price  determined  by  the  Governor  or 
the  Bifihop, 
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In  ftpite  of  this  prohibition,  slavery  has  ever  sincj  existed  in  the 
Islands.  The  Spanish  Governor  of  Sulu  just  previous  to  the  war  allowed 
his  Moro  sront  a  home  within  the  Spanisli  capital  and  permitted  him  to 
keep  there  several  wives  and  forty  slaves. 

According  to  the  ancient  historian,  Juan  de  la  Concepcion,  writing 
in  1788,  there  were,  at  the  time  the  Spaniards  conquered  the  Philip- 
pines, headsmen  who  owned  as  many  as  300  slaves  apiece.  As  proj)erty 
they  were  ranked  second  only  to  gold  in  value.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  introiluction  of  slavery  in  her  Asiatic  possessions  was  not  the  work 
of  Spain,  altliouyh  slit*  never  took  pains  to  wii)e  it  out.  As  elsewhere  in 
the  Orient,  it  is  of  Mohammedan  origin. 

Commissioner  Worcester  also  found  that  white  slavery  still  existed 
among  the  enlightened  Mohammedans,  but  white  slaves  as  a  rule  were 
humanely  treated.  The  blacks,  however,  suffered  all  kinds  of  atrocities. 
The  intenorof  Africa  even  to-day  is  a  hunting  ground  for  negro  slaves, 
caught  mostly  by  Arabs,  who  sell  them  to  Mohammedans.  In  1890  an 
agreement  was  formally  drawn  up  between  Uncle  Sam,  the  European 
powers,  and  several  Oriental  governments,  to  put  a  stop  to  African 
slave  capture,  Tliese  nations  also  agreed  to  forbid  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  slaves.  Turkey  Mas  a  party  to  this  agreement,  and 
although  the  Sultan  is  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  Church,  he  is  not 
likely  to  aid  the  Moslems  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Yankee  Christians. 

Mohammedan  war  junks  ravaged  every  coast  of  the  Philippines 
before  the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  reducing  their  piracy.  Thousands  of 
colonists  have  been  murdered  h^  these,  villages  have  been  sacked, 
churches  looted,  and  Siiauish  subjects  driven  far  iuland.  As  one  his- 
torian remarks,  the  Spaniards  probably  would  never  have  penetrated 
these  islands  further  than  the  coast  line  had  these  bloodthirsty  pirates 
not  8care<l  them  into  the  highlands. 

At  one  time  her  Philippine  colonists  became  so  absolutely  penni- 
less and  miserable  as  a  result  of  this  slave-hunting  among  them  that 
the  crown  had  to  remit  the  payment  of  the  regularly  collected  tribute 
for  four  years.  Natives  whom  the  Spanish  friars  had  Christianized 
were  carried  off  with  the  Spanish  Christians,  while  the  priests  them- 
selves were  looked  upon  as  the  richest  prizes  whom  the  Mores  could 
capture.  Once  the  Sultans  of  Sulu  and  Mindanao  formed  an  alliance  to 
further  piracy  and  slave-hunting,  which  previously  had  been  confined 
mostly  to  the  waters  of  their  neighborhood.    They  spread  the  business 
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over  the  entire  group,  and  organized  fleets  of  jiinks,  armed  almost  as 
strongly  as  the  Spanish  vessels,  did  the  work.  ^ 

The  Spaniards  failed  to  eradicate  this  wholesale  piracy  until  a  large 
fleet  of  i^imboats  was  placed  in  t!ie  Philippine  waters.  Mindoro,  the 
nearest  island  to  Manila  I^ay,  is  still  called  "White  Man's  Grave." 

In  this  Island  of  Mindoro  dwells  a  tribe  of  primitive  savages  known 
as  the  Mangyans.  Americans  i}n)ved  that  they  did  not  merit  the  bad 
reputation  they  had  received  as  head-hunters  and  cannibals.  They 
were  found  to  be  harmless  people,  of  child-like  simplicity,  dwelling  in 
crude  huts,  wearing  Httle  or  no  clothing,  and  subsisting  upon  grain, 
vegetables,  roots,  tubers,  birds,  civet-cats,  rats,  monkeys,  snakes,  lizards, 
fish  and  crocodiles.  Professor  Worcester  found  them  to  be  moral  and 
honest. 

In  the  same  island,  however,  is  a  tribe  known  as  Tusilones,  who 
are  bandits  and  bushrangers  of  the  worst  t>*pe,  and  their  frequent  rob- 
beries and  murders  have  given  a  generally  bad  reputation  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Mindoro. 

Among  other  wild  tribes  of  the  Philippines  are  the  Gaddanes, 
Altasaues  and  Apayaos.  They  are  generally  known  as  Igorrotes,  once 
the  name  of  a  head-hunting  tribe,  but  now  generally  applied  to  all  wild 
people. 

THE  '^CIVILIZED"  FILIPINOS. 


It  is  with  the  so-called  civilized  tribes,  however,  that  the  United 
States  first  experienced  trouble  in  the  Philippines,  They  number  in 
all  about  5,000,000  people  and  their  tribal  names  are  Tagallos,  Ilocanos 
and  Visayans.  It  is  of  these  three  tribes  we  8i>eak  when  referring 
generally  to  the  Filipinos. 

Physically,  the  Filipino  is  small,  though  athletic.  The  men  range 
in  height  between  five  feet  and  five  feet  six  inches,  with  occasional  ex- 
ceptions both  above  and  below  those  extremes,  the  women  ranging 
about  three  inches  lower.  The  man  has  a  deep  chest  and  goiul  lung  de- 
velopment. He  is  strong  for  his  size  and  capable  of  considerable 
physical  effort,  yet  mueh  indisposed  to  make  it,  and  not  possessing  a 
disposition  for  prolonged  exertion,  being  utterly  devoid  of  the  faculty  of 
steady,  persistent  pegging  away  at  things,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.    This  proved  a  serious  weakness  in  him  as  a  soldier. 

The  American  faculty  of  fighting  all  night  and  all  the  next  day  baa 
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both  surprised  nnd  demonilized  them.  It  was  the  custom  of  A<juinaltU»*s 
anny,  when  fighting  the  Spaniards,  to  make  night  attacks,  resting  in 
the  daytime.  Night  aftei'  night,  while  the  Americans  were  encamijed 
at  Cavite  waiting  for  enough  troops  to  an-ive  to  ren<ler  the  ad^a^ce 
upon  Manila  advisable,  the  sounds  of  conflict  were  borne  to  their  ears 
across  the  water  some  six  miles  from  the  scene  of  fighting.  The  in- 
cessant rattle  of  the  Filipino  fire  at  will  was  punrtuatiMl  ever^^  few 
minutes  by  a  volley  from  the  Spaniards  and  the  heavy  boom  of  the  gnns 
on  Fort  Malate,  At  first  the  Americans  took  these  battles  seriously, 
and  supposed  that  gory  fields  were  being  strewn  with  the  dead  of  both 
armies;  but  no  wounded  came  back  to  tho  hospital,  nor  were  there  any 
other  evidences  of  an  actual  battle.  They  soon  learned  the  nature  of 
these  conflicts,  and  they  were  the  subject  of  much  joking  among  the 
men.  It  was  found  that  the  Filipinos  kept  few  men  in  the  trenches  in 
the  daytime,  the  heat  of  the  day  being  their  hours  for  the  tropical 
siesta,  but  as  night  drew  on  their  soldiers  straggled  back  to  the  trenchea 
in  ones  and  twos,  to  be  ready  for  the  night's  work. 

Neither  side  could  see  the  other,  and  both  fired  high,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  neither  ventured  to  put  their  heads  above  the  edge  of  their 
entrenchments.  For  an  hour  or  two  this  fusillade  would  be  kejit  up, 
and  then  the  fire  would  gradually  die  down  nnd  peace  would  reign  un- 
til the  next  night.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  Filii>inos  swaggering  about 
and  telling  how  many  Spaniards  they  had  killed,  how  valiant  they  were, 
and  how  they  were  going  to  capture  the  city  next  Sunday.  Even  boys 
ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  strutted  around  with  kniv(»s  strapped  to  their 
waists,  and  declared  their  intentions  of  cutting  the  throats  of  all  Span- 
iards. 

This  was  the  style  of  fighting  X\i&  Filipinos  were  accustomed  to, 
and  wlien  the  An»ericuus  advaui-ed  against  them  and  rushed  them  time 
after  time,  and  kept  it  up  all  day  long,  they  were  unable  to  stand  it,  and 
br(»ke  ground  ha.stily  whenever  the  American  lines  advanced.  De- 
prived of  his  siesta,  and  compelled  to  fight  or  run,  the  Filipino  was  out- 
fought, and  showed  clearly  his  lack  of  staying  qualities. 

Physically,  also,  there  is  a  taint  of  disease  in  the  Filipino  blood 
that  renders  it  undesirable  for  mixture  with  the  American.  Go  where 
you  will,  in  country  or  city,  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen  on  every  side. 
Scars,  blotches,  white  spots,  scabs  and  running  sores  can  be  Been  on 
young  and  old;  not  on  all,  but  upon  so  many  that  it  gives  one  the  im- 
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pression  of  beinj^  general.  This  is  more  noticeable  in  the  children, 
whose  bare  limbs  and  bodies,  covered  by  but  a  single  cotton  garniout 
depending  from  the  shoulders,  present  a  sickening  sight.  Fully  half  of 
them  appear  to  be  afflicted  in  this  way.  The  ravages  of  smallpox  are 
also  observable  in  thousands  of  faces. 

Treachery  is  a  universal  trait.  Even  in  battle  this  assassin's  in- 
stinct governs  them.  One  instance  that  shows  this  trait  in  their  char- 
acter vividly,  is  that  of  the  Eruiita  Hospital.  This  was  situated  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  city  and  more  than  a  mile  from  the  American 
lines;  yet  bushwhackers  in  trees  nearby  fired  into  it  continually,  killing 
a  Sergeant  At  last  they  were  located,  and  two  of  them  were  brought 
to  the  ground  by  well-directed  shots  from  the  hospital  guards.  I'poi) 
examination,  one  of  these  proved  to  be  a  man  who  had  been  a  driver  of 
the  hospital  ambulance. 

There  was  no  way  of  telling  bushwhackers  from  non-combatants. 
All  were  dressed  alike  in  innocent  while  clothing,  and  all  possessed  a 
tiny  white  flag  as  a  sign  of  peace. 

The  Filipino  has  been  given  some  credit  for  bravery  in  battle.  This 
in  a  measure  is  true,  but  it  is  not  the  bravery  of  the  Caucasian.  lie  is 
pugnacious  and  quick  to  tight  when  nngere<l,  bul  his  valor  is  that  4if 
passion,  not  the  courage  of  the  soldier  who  coolly  and  steadily  advances 
all  day  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire.  So  long  as  lie  could  remain  un- 
der cover  and  shoot  he  stayed  there,  even  when  his  comrades  were 
being  killed  around  him,  but  when  his  enemy  rushed  upon  him  he  could 
not  face  the  conflict,  and  hastily  retreated.  As  to  imitating  the  Amer- 
icans and  advancing  across  the  open  against  an  entrenched  foe,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  even  to  attempt  it. 

Cruelty  is  another  characteristic  of  the  Filipino.  He  abuses  his 
animals,  and  has  the  Indian's  pleasure  iu  the  mutilation  of  his  enemy. 
The  insurgents  took  delight  in  telling  before  Manila  was  captured  that 
they  were  going  to  kill  all  the  Spaniards  in  the  city,  and  always  accom- 
panied the  remark  with  a  significant  drawing  of  the  hand  across  the 
throat. 

Mentally  the  Filipinos  are  very  deceptive.  They  give  a  first  im- 
pression of  intellectuality.  They  are  very  alei-t  and  quick  of  apprehen- 
sion, even  precocious  iu  theb*  childhood  and  youth.  The  young  Filipinos 
of  both  sexes  are  very  quick  to  understand,  but  they  are  not  cap- 
able of  deep  cogitation  or  continued  logical  thought.    They  have  the 
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imitative  faculty,  but  not  the  inventive.  Of  an  extremely  mercurial 
temperameot,  quick  of  temper  and  rash  of  impulse,  their  mental  pro- 
cesses are  interfered  with  and  warped  by  their  varying  Bentiments,  until 
such  a  thiug^  as  acting  upon  settled  conclusions  from  logical  deductions 
is  not  possible  with  them. 

No  better  example  of  this  could  be  given  than  that  of  their  foolish 
attack  on  the  Americans.-  Everything  was  going  their  way.  The  Presi- 
dent had  declared  that  he  had  taken  the  islands  from  Spain  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  islands  thenisehes,  who  were  to  be  aided 
and  taught  to  maintaili  a  government  of  their  own.  They  had  adopted 
a  constitution,  and  a  commission  had  akeady  been  appointed  to  visit 
the  Philippines  and  examine  into  their  form  of  government  and  their 
success  in  administering  it.  Sentiment  in  the  United  States  was  crystal- 
lizing in  favor  of  permitting  them  to  attempt  self-government,  under 
American  tutelage  and  protection.  They  were  assured  of  all  these 
thlngR,  but  they  were  not  able  to  grasp  the  situation  nor  to  restrain 
themselves.  Puffed  up  with  their  grossly  exaggerated  opinion  of  their 
ability  as  fighters,  contemptuous  of  the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Amer- 
icans, who  for  half  a  year  had  rfinniued  quietly  in  Manila  and  permitted 
them  to  gather  a  large  army,  supply  themselves  with  munitions  of  war, 
and  collect  taxes  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Military  Governor's 
headquarters,  they  would  not  brook  delay,  but  undertook,  by  a  sud- 
den attack,  not  preceded  by  notice  of  hostilities,  to  drive  the  Americans 
into  the  sea,  with  results  most  unexpected  and  disastrous.  Thus,  by 
their  own  folly,  in  one  day  they  sealed  the  fate  of  the  constitntion  they 
had  labored  upon  for  three  months. 

There  were  no  wiseheads  among  ihem  to  give  them  pause.  "Old 
men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for  war"  is  a  saw  they  were  not  familiar 
with.  There  was  among  them  no  gray-haired  statesmen,  no  "giand  old 
man,"  no  influential  adviser  rendered  conservative  by  a  long  life  as 
jurist,  legislator,  or  executive.  All  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
independence  were  young  men,  many  of  them  scarcely  past  their  ma- 
jority, while  the  army  was  made  up  of  boys  and  men  mostly  without 
family  ties.  Scores  of  their  so-called  soldiers  were  no  taller  than  the 
guns  they  carried.  Aguinaldo  himself,  the  President  and  putative  head 
of  the  revolntionaiy  movement,  was  under  thirty  years  of  age.  Most 
of  his  Generals  and  lesser  officers  were  still  younger.*"  • 

The  National  Assembly  which  framed  and  adopted  the  constitution 
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and  elected  the  President — for  neither  of  these  propositions  was  sub- 
mitted to  a  vote  of  the  people — was  composed  of  nien  equally  imma- 
ture. When  men  of  unripe  judgment,  swaged  hy  the  passicus  and  im- 
pulses of  youth,  and  untutored  in  the  broad  philosophy  of  history,  both 
command  the  nrniy  and  sit  in  the  council  chamber,  no  better  result  tha> 
what  has  been  seen  could  be  expected. 


Dewey's  e7«H3pen«r.— New  York  World. 


CHAPTER  XXXVDL 


STORY  OF  AMERICAN  EXPANSION. 


ALMOST   THREE    MILLION    SQUARE    MILES    OF    TERRITORY 

ADDED  TO  THE  ORIGINAL  TillKTEEN  STATES— HOW 

ANNEXATION  HAS  BEEN  CARRIED  OUT  BY 

CONQUEST  AND  PURCHASE. 


ROM  the  tiiue  tlie  American  Colonists  wrested  the 
thirteeu  orij^iual  States  from  Great  Britain  the 
history  of  iLe  United  States  has  been  a  continued 
story  of  national  espiinsiou.  The  annexation  of 
the  UuAvaiiau  Islands  and  the  cession  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, Porto  Rico  and  Guam  by  Spain  consti- 
tute the  latest  but  possibly  not  the  last  chapters 
in  that  history  of  national  j;rowth. 

By  the  treaty  of  Sept,  3, 1783,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  area  in  square  miles  of  the  latter 
was  fixed  at  827,84-k  By  the  charters *of  these  States  their  uouiinal 
boundaries  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  in  reality  they  ceased  at 
the  Mississijjpi,  for  west  of  **the  father  of  waters"  sovereignty  was  vested 
in  Spain  by  reason  of  discovery  and  settlement. 

Emi{^rants  soon  crossed  the  AUeghanies  and  began  to  till  up  the 
Mississippi  Valley*  It  then  became  apparent  that  the  United  States 
must  have  more  territory  in  order  to  make  proper  provision  for  her 
growing  population.  It  was  the  fixed  policy  of  Sy»aiu  to  exclude  all  for- 
eign commerce  from  the  Mississijipi,  and  in  lTSO-2  slie  refused  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  because  ilinister  Joy  demanded 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  a  vexatious  question  how 
easy  means  of  communication  should  be  afforded  between  the  older 
States  and  the  pioneer  settlements,  and  Spain's  refusal  to  concede  free 
navigation  led  Washington  to  devise  a  canal  scheme,  which,  however, 
became  unnecessary,  for  in  1795  the  coveted  treaty  was  negotiated. 
Spain  having  exhausted  herself  in  wars  with  the  French  Republic, 
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alarraecl  coacerniug  hostile  expeditious  directed  agaiost  New  Orleans, 
and  not  iiuiniudful  of  the  demands  of  the  large  and  growiug  population 
(if  the  Mississippi  Valley,  entered  into  a  treaty  of  friendship,  boundaries 
and  navigation  with  the  United  States.  The  important  ai-tieles  of  that 
treaty  were  as  follows: 

"Article  4.  His  I'atholic  majesty  has  likewise  agreed  that  the  navi- 
gation  of  the  said  river,  (Mississippi)  in  its  whole  breadth,  from  its 
source  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  only  to  his  subjects  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  unless  he  should  extend  this  privilege  to  the  subjects 
of  other  powers  by  special  convention." 

"Article  22.  And  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in 
the  fouith  article,  his  Catholic  majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the 
United  !:?tates,  for  the  space  of  three  years  from  this  time,  to  deposit 
their  merchandise  and  effects  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export 
them  from  thence  without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price  for 
the  hire  of  the  stores;  and  his  majesty  promises,  either  to  continue  this 
permission,  if  he  finds  during  that  time  that  it  is  uot  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  8pain,  or,  if  he  should  agree  not  to  continue  it  there,  he  will 
assign  to  them,  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an 
equivalent  establishment." 

The  next  move  toward  national  expansion  was  when  ir^pain  by  the 
third  article  of  the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  Oct.  1, 1800,  retroceded 
to  France  the  great  province  of  Louisiana,  which  then  covered  that  vast 
area  from  the  source  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  west  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean.    It  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  in  1763  as  war  indemnity. 

President  Jefferson  was  not  pleased  with  the  retrocession.  On 
April  IS,  1802,  he  wrote  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Minister  to  France,  as 
follows: 

"Tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to  France 
works  most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  It  completely  reverses  all  the 
political  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  will  form  a  new  epoch  in 
our  political  course.  There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the  possessor 
of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitunl  enemy.  It  is  New  Orleans,  through 
which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our  territory  must  pass  to  market. 
France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes  to  us  the  attitude  of  de- 
fiance and  seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who,  iu  conjunction,  can  main- 
tain exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that  moment  we  uuist 
marry  ourselves  to  the  Rritish  fleet  and  nation,  and  make  the  first  can- 
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non  which  shall  be  fired  in  Europe  the  signal  for  tearing  up  any  settle- 
ment she  may  have  made." 

As  a  result  of  the  retrocession,  Spain  abrogated  that  portion  of  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  giving  the  latter  right  of  deposit  at  New- 
Orleans,  and  did  not  name  any  other  place. 

This  aroused  the  National  Congress,  and  James  Boss,  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  introduced  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  call 
out  50,000  militia  and  take  possession  of  New  Orleans.  Ross'  resolution 
failed  of  passage,  but  in  its  stead  Congress  appropriated  Jf2,000,000  for 
the  purchase  of  New  Orleans.  On  Jan.  10,  1803,  the  President  sent 
James  Monroe  as  minister  extraordinary,  with  discretional*)-  powers,  to 
co-operate  with  Minister  Livingston  in  the  work  of  negotiating  a  cession. 

Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  a  war  was  browing  between 
England  and  France,  which  if  it  once  began  would  make  Louisiana  a 
worthless  possession  to  France  by  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy.  Napoleon  could  foresee  this  as  quickly  and  clearly  as  anyone, 
and  he  was  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation,  Acc<irdingly, 
when  Minister  Livingston  made  him  an  offer  for  New  Orleans  alone,  be 
invited  our  minister  to  make  an  offer  for  the  entire  territory  of  Louis- 
iana. This  was  on  April  11,  1803.  The  next  day  Monroe  arrive<l  in 
Paris  and  held  a  consultation  with  Livingston. 

They  decided  to  offer  ?10,000,000,  which  offer  was  accordingly 
made,  and  after  some  negotiation  the  price  w^as  tixed  at  ?15,000,000. 
Three-fourths  of  this  amount  was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
to  be  discharged  by  the  United  States  assuming  claims  of  American  citi- 
zens against  France. 

The  ti'caty  was  signed  April  30, 1803,  by  Livingston  and  Monroe  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  Barbe-Marbois  on  behalf  of  France. 

The  important  articles  of  the  treaty  are  as  follows; 

"Article  1.  Whereas,  by  article  the  third  of  the  treaty  concluded 
at  St.  Ildefonso,  the  9th  Vonde'miaire,  An  9  (Oct  1, 1800),  between  the 
First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic  and  his  Catholic  majesty,  it  was 
agreed  as  follows;  His  Catholic  majesty  promises  and  engnges  on  his 
{►art,  to  retrocede  to  the  French  Republic,  six  months  after  the  full  and 
entire  execution  of  the  conditions  and  stipulations  herein  relative  to  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Parma,  the  colony  or  province  of  Louisiana, 
with  the  same  extent  that  it  now  has  in  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  that 
it  had  when  France  possessed  it;  and  such  as  it  should  be  after  the 
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treaties  aubsequentlj  entered  into  between  Spain  and  other  States;  and 
Whereas,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty,  and  particularly  of  the  third  article, 
the  French  Republic  has  an  incontestable  title  to  the  domain  and  to  the 
possession  of  the  said  territory:  The  First  Consul  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic, desiring  to  give  to  the  United  States  a  strong  proof  of  his  friendship, 
doth  hereby  cede  to  the  said  United  States,  in  the  name  of  the  French 
Keiuiblic,  forever  and  in  full  sovereigntj*,  the  said  territory,  with  all  its 
rights  and  appurtenances,  as  fully  and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  hare 
been  acquired  by  the  French  Republic  in  virtue  of  the  above  mentioned 
treaty  concluded  with  his  Catholic  majesty." 

"Article  3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  en- 
joyuient  of  all  the  rights,  advautages  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  th»' 
United  States;  and  in  the  meantime  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property  and  the  relij^ion 
which  they  profess." 

This  treaty  gave  rise  to  a  bitter  political  controversy  in  the  Uuiled 
States.  The  Federalists  attacked  its  constitutionality.  JelTersou  of- 
fered no  public  defense,  but  statesmen  were  not  lacking  to  perform  that 
task.  Probably  the  best  explanation  JeCFerson  ever  made  of  the  mutUT 
is  contained  in  one  of  his  private  letters,  in  which  he  says: 

"The  constitution  has  made  no  provision  for  our  holding  foreign  ler- 
ritory,  still  less  for  incorporating  foreign  nations  into  our  union.  The 
Executive,  in  seizing  the  fugitive  occurrence  which  so  much  advances 
the  good  of  their  country,  have  done  an  act  beyond  the  constitution. 
The  legislature,  in  easting  behind  them  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
risking  themselves  like  faithful  servants,  must  ratify  and  pay  for  il, 
and  throw  themselves  on  their  country  for  doing  for  them,  unauthorized, 
what  we  know  they  would  have  done  for  themselvt^s  had  they  been  in  a 
situation  to  do  it.  It  is  the  case  of  a  guardian,  investing  the  money  of 
his  ward  in  purchasing  an  important  adjacent  territory,  and  saying  to 
him  when  of  age,  *I  did  this  for  your  good;  I  pretend  to  no  right  to  bind 
you ;  you  may  disavow  me  and  I  must  get  out  of  the  scrape  as  I  can;  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  risk  myself  for  you." 

But  the  controversy  in  the  United  States  was  as  nothing  to  the  con- 
sternation the  treaty  created  in  Spain.  The  Spanish  cabinet  perceived 
that  it  had  com^^'tted  an  irreparable  fault  in  sacrificing  the  safety  of 
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Mexico.  Florida  was  iudofted  on  both  sides  by  the  United  States  and 
sepflrated  from  the  other  Spanish  possessions.  It  was  certain  tl»at  It 
wouhl  easily  fall  into  tlie  hands  of  the  United  States  on  tlie  iii-st  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  treaty  of  St.  lidefonso  had  a  secret  clause 
that  France  should  not  alienate  Louisiana,  and  that  Napoleon  with 
characteristic  contempt  for  treaty  observance  liad  broken  it,  Spain 
filed  a  protest  against  the  treaty  and  became  so  offensive  in  her  attitude 
as  to  justify  a  declaration  of  war,  whiih,  however,  was  not  made.  It 
was  agreed  that  ratifications  should  be  exchanged  before  October  30, 
1803.  Congress  convened  October  17,  and  the  treaty  was  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  on  October  10.  A  resolution  to  give  effectiveness  to  the 
treaty  was  passed  in  the  ITouse  October  25,  by  a  vote  of  00  to  25,  after 
an  acrimonious  debate,  and  after  the  Federalists  had  exhausted  their 
powers  of  opposition. 

By  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  the  Unile<l  States  gained  1,171,931 
square  miles  of  territory,  comprit>ing  Alabama  and  Mississippi  south  of 
parallel  31  degrees;  all  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska and  Oregon;  the  enrire  territories  of  Dakota,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  Montana;  the  State  of  Minnesota  west  of  th^  Mississippi,  and  Kan- 
sas except  the  southwest  part  south  n(  the  Arkansas;  Colorado  and  the 
territory  of  Wyoming  east  of  the  Hocky  Mountains  and  Indian  territory. 

While  t^regon  and  the  Pacific  coast  territory  is  generally  included 
in  the  accounts  of  the  Louisiana  purdiase,  they  really  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  United  States  through  the  exploration  of  Ia^wis  and  Clark, 
and  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  dispute  with  CSreat  Britain  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Ashburton  treaty. 

The  next  step  in  American  expansion  was  taken  February  22, 1819, 
when  Spain  ceded  59,208  square  miles,  known  as  Florida,  to  the  United 
States  as  payment  of  American  claims  against  Spain,  amounting  to 
?5,0l)0,000.  Spain  had  come  in  possession  of  this  territory  in  1783 
through  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  She  therefore  claimed  that  Flor- 
ida was  not  included  in  the  Louisiana  purchase,  because  she  could  not 
retrocede  to  France  what  France  had  not  cctled  to  her  prior  to  17(v3,  and 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  retroceding  this  teiTitoiy  by  tlie  treaty  of 
ISOO. 

The  claims  of  the  United  States  were  that  Spain's  retrocession  and 
France's  cession  of  Louisiana  included  Florida,  but  to  avoid  war  with 
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Spain  this  claim  was  not  forcibly  asserted  until  ISIO,  when  Governor 
Claiborne,  of  Orleans  Territory,  took  possession  of  West  Florida. 

In  1813,  General  Wilkinson  captured  Mobile  Furt  and  City.  In 
1814  General  Andrew  Jackson  drove  the  British  from  Pensacola  and 
restored  the  place  to  Spanish  authorities.  The  Seminole  war  in  1818 
demonstrated  to  Spain  that  Florida  was  complelely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  February  22,  1S19,  but 
which  treaty  was  not  ratified  until  1821.  Tliis  treaty  determined  the 
western  boundary  of  Louisiana  as  follows:  "Beginuiug  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  up  the  west  bauk  of  the  Sabine  to 
the  32d  degree  north  latitude;  Ihence  north  to  the  Red  River;  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  Re<l  River  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude  east 
from  Greenwich;  thence  north  to  the  Arkansas;  thence  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Arkansas  to  its  source;  thence  south,  or  north,  as  the  case 
might  be,  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  along  that  parallel  to 
the  Pacific." 

By  this  treaty  the  United  States  yielded  its  claims  to  Texas  and  the 
Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boundary. 

The  aiMpiisition  of  Texas  was  an  inevitable  resiilt  of  the  annexation 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida.  The  United  States  Iiad  surrendered  its  claim 
to  this  territory  by  the  treaty  of  1810.  When  Mexico's  revolt  became 
successful,  "Texas  and  Coahuila"  became  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can Republic,  The  story  of  the  Texan  revolution  is  too  long  and  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated  here  except  in  outline. 

After  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  the  territory  by  purchase,  both 
by  Clay  and  Van  Buren,  Texas  declared  her  independence  and  seceded 
March  2,  1S30.     The  war  whii*h  followed  was  brinf,  but  Moody. 

The  massacre  at  the  Alamo  and  the  battle  of  Hau  Jacinto  are  as  fa- 
mous as  Concord  and  Lexington.  In  March,  1837,  the  United  States 
recognized  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year 
the  Texan  minister  at  Washington  made  application  for  the  annexation 
of  the  Texas  Republic  to  the  United  States. 

From  1837  to  1845  the  question  of  tlie  admission  of  Texas  consti- 
tuted the  principal  issue  between  the  existing  political  parties, 

Andrew  Jackson  favored  annexation  and  strongly  urged  it  in  1843, 
but  the  Democratic  convention,  which  that  year  was  postponed  until 
May,  1844,  nominated  Van  Buren,  who  openly  declared  against  it,  as  did 
Clay,  the  leading  candidate  of  the  Whigs.     An  annexation  treaty  was 
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<M)iicluiled  by  Culhoun  April  12,  1844,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

The  election  of  Polk  was  taken  as  a  popular  indorsement  of  Texas 
annexation,  and  on  January  25,  184'),  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  hy 
the  lower  house  of  Congress  conBenting  to  nunexatiou  and  setting  final 
action  on  or  before  January  1,  1S4G, 

June  18  the  Texas  Congress  voted  unanimously  for  annexation, 
which  action  was  ratified  July  4  by  a  convention  of  the  people. 

The  joint  resolution  in  the  American  Congi'css  admitting  Texas  as 
a  state  was  [lassed  as  follows:  In  the  House,  December  Ki,  1845,  by  a 
vote  of  141  to  5r>;  in  the  Senate,  December  22, 1845,  by  a  vote  of  31  to  13. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  of  January  25, 1845, 
authorized  the  President  if  he  should  deem  it  advisable  to  first  make  a 
treaty  of  annexation  with  Texas,  but  no  surh  trealy  was  ever  made. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  annexation  by  treaty,  which  had  lirst  been 
exercised  in  1803,  and  the  constilutionalily  of  which  had  been  ques- 
tioned, had,  by  the  annexation  of  Texas,  eventuated  into  annexation 
without  treaty. 

The  annexatiou  of  Texas  added  37(i,133  square  miles  of  territory  to 
the  United  States. 

During  the  Mexican  War,  an  American  land  force  under  General 
Stephen  Watts  Kearney  conquered  and  held  the  territory  of  New  Mexi- 
co, including^  Utah,  Nevada,  and  a  large  part  of  Colorado  and  Arizona. 
At  the  same  (ime  a  land  force  under  General  John  C.  Fremont,  aided  by 
a  naval  force  under  Commodore  8tockton,  conquered  and  held  upper 
California.  ludeed  the  principal  object  of  the  war  had  been  the  acquisi- 
tion by  fcu'ce  or  purchase  of  a  liberal  tract  of  Mexican  territory  as  "in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future." 

The  final  object  of  the  war  was  accomplished  through  what  ie 
known  as  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2, 1S48,  signed  by 
Nicholas  Trist  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  by  three  commission- 
ers on  behalf  of  Mexico. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  above  named  territory  was  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  for  which  this  country  paid  $15,000,000  and  assumed 
claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico  to  the  further  amount  of 
?3,2."0.000.  The  annexed  territory  included  that  part  of  New  Mexico 
east  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  which  was  claimed  by  Texas,  and  for  which 
the  United  States  afterward  paid  Texas  $10,000,000.  The  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  March  10,  1848,  and 
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added  545J83  square  miles  of  territorv  to  the  expanding  United  States. 

But  tbe  dif^pute  M'ith  Mexico  was  uot  eiitled.  Thi*  fruitful  Mesilla 
Valley  in  what  is  now  southern  Arizona  was  a  source  of  contention,  and 
five  years  later  Santa  Ana  marched  an  army  into  the  ilisputed  territory, 
prepared  to  renew  hostililies.  The  matter  was  settled,  however,  with- 
out resort  to  arms,  and  the  disputed  territory  was  (»htaine»l  througli 
what  is  known  as  the  Gadsden  Treaty  or  Gadsden  Purchase,  so  callevl 
on  account  of  its  nejujotiatm-.  The  price  paid  was  §10,000,000,  and  be- 
sides the  annexed  territory  the  United  States  acquired  the  rijjht  of  tran- 
sit for  troops,  mail  and  merchandise,  across  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepee, 
The  Gadsden  treaty  bears  date  of  December  30, 1853,  and  added  45,535 
square  miles  to  United  States  territory. 

The  last  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United  States  previous  to 
the  war  with  Spain  was  Alaska,  which  was  purchased  from  Kussia, 
March  .10, 18f»T,  fnr  9T,200/KJ0.  Tlie  ceded  territory  embratinjr  the  whole 
of  Alaska  added  5T7,:HiJ0  square  miles  to  United  States  domain. 
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CHAPTER  XXX  DC. 

LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY. 

PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  IN  THE  CAREER  OP  AMERICA'S  GREAT 

NAVAL  HERO-   HIS  BOYHOOD  DAYS  IN  VERMONT  AND 

HIS    CAREER    IN    THE    CIVH.    WAR— AN    EARLY 

RISER,   A   BORN    FIGHTER   AND   A    POL- 

I8HED   GENTLEMAN. 


i^ERY  niMuy  men  owe  their  success  In  life  to  the 
•"  habit  of  early  rising.  In  Vonnont  as  in  other 
New  Kugluml  States  it  ih  a  eliief  cIiarm'teriKlir 
of  the  people.  The  fanners,  who  constitnte  the 
backbone  of  the  American  natidn^  furnish  the 
best  proof  that  the  man  who  is  up  bright  and 
early  has  a  big  advantage  over  \\\»  stay-a-bed 
neiglibor. 

It  fell  to  tbe  lot  of  Commodore  (now  Ad- 
miral) George  Dewey  to  prove  that  this  is  as  true 
in  the  nary  as  on  the  farm. 

At  daybreak,  May  1,  in  Manila  bay,  the  drowsy  Spaniards  of 
Ad[iiiral  Montojo's  fleet  tumbled  out  of  their  hammocks  half  awake  and 
half  asleep  to  meet  a  wide  awake  foe  who  had  important  work  to  do, 
an<l  in  the  characteristic  fashion  of  the  active  American,  had  decided 
to  begin  the  task  before  breakfast 

Many  an  American  farmer  has  a  half  day's  work  done  before  the 
welcome  notes  of  the  breakfast  horn  summon  him  from  the  tleld,  and  on 
that  May  morning  Admiral  Dewey  had  the  Spaniwh  fleet  more  than  half 
whipped  before  he  retired  to  partake  of  his  morning  meaL  Then  he 
returned  to  the  task  and  finished  his  work  in  true  American  fashion. 

Admiral  George  Dewey,  who  so  rudely  roused  the  Dons  from  their 
dreams  of  conquest  to  the  stern  realities  of  a  close  fought  fight,  was 
born  in  Montpelier,  Vennont,  December  20, 1837. 

He  belongs  to  the  ninth  generation  of  the  Dewey  family  which  came 
from  Sandwich,  England,  with  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  to  Dor- 
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Chester  in  1633.  Ilis  ^andfather,  Simeon  Dewey,  was  born  in  Han- 
over,  New  Elampsliire,  more  than  100  years  ago.  lie  located  on  a  farm 
at  Berlin,  Vt,  about  four  miles  from  Montpelier,  and  it  was  there  that 
the  AdmiraFs  father,  Dr.  Julius  Oemauo  Dewey,  was  born,  in  1801. 

Admiral  Dewey's  fatlicr  was  of  that  slunly  stock  which  breeds  the 
highest  type  of  Americans.  He  was  a  man  of  intense  religious  convic- 
tions, but  a  thorough  master  of  himself.  Early  in  life  be  learned  how 
to  control  his  temper,  and  none  of  his  children  ever  saw  him  angry.  As 
a  result  all  of  his  acts  were  characterized  by  coolness  and  determination, 
traits  which  were  transmitted  to  the  sou,  and  which  have  helped  him 
to  achieve  the  distinction  of  the  foremost  living  naval  hero. 

The  elder  Dewey  was  a  poor  lad,  but  having  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion, he  taught  school  in  Montpelier  and  saved  enough  of  his  salary  to 
enable  him  to  take  a  course  in  medicine  and  secure  a  diploma.  He 
made  a  success  of  his  chosen  profession  from  the  start,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  practitioners  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Dewey  loved  children  and  was  a  great  favorite  among  them. 
His  favorites,  of  course,  were  his  own,  of  whom  there  were  four:  Charles, 
Edward,  George  and  Mary,  all  by  his  first  wife,  who  before  marriage 
was  Miss  Mary  Perrin.  Mrs.  Dewey  died  when  the  present  admiral  was 
but  five  years  of  age,  and  her  funeral  was  the  first  one  that  took  place 
from  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in  Montpelier,  which  had  been 
founded  by  Dr.  Dewey. 

It  was  prophetic  of  the  future  that  Dr.  Dewey's  favorite  title  for  his 
son  George  was  "my  little  hero."  It  is  also  indicative  of  the  fact  that 
the  heroism  which  distinguished  George  Dewey  in  the  civil  war  and  at 
the  battle  of  Manila  was  a  characteristic  of  his  childhoo<l.  Dr.  Dewey 
lived  long  enough  to  see  his  estimate  of  "the  little  hero"  partly  justified, 
for  it  is  recorded  that  in  a  conversation  with  the  great  Farragut,  the 
admiral,  seizing  the  doctor's  hand,  sai<l:  "Sir,  your  son  George  is  a 
worthy  and  a  brave  officer.  He  has  an  honorable  record  and  some  day 
will  make  his  own  mark." 

The  boyhood  life  of  George  Dewey  was  much  the  same  as  that  of 
other  boys  reared  in  New  England  villages.  He  was  no  better,  and  in 
some  respects  was  a  little  worse  than  the  average  village  boy,  for  his 
high  spirits,  hardy  frame  and  daring  courage  often  led  him  to  play 
pranks  and  engage  in  boyish  mischief  from  which  more  timid  and 
quieter  lads  would  have  shrunk  in  fear. 
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An  iliustratioti  of  this  is  recorded  of  Lis  school  days  when  an  the 
leader  of  the  Washington  County  Grammar  Srhool  he  defied  the  author- 
ity of  the  teacher,  Mr,  Z.  K.  Pangborn.  The  teacher,  who  afterward 
won  the  title  of  Major,  aud  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Manila  was  editor 
of  the  Jersey  City  tTtnirnal,  narrates  liow  his  pupils  mutinied  with  young 
George  Dewey  at  their  head. 

Dewey  was  ordered  (o  tome  from  his  seat  aud  make  an  explanation 
of  Lis  conduct.  This  he  refused  to  do.  Teacher  Pangborn  Iheu  took  the 
future  admiral  by  the  collar  and  chastised  him  as  he  wam  never  chas- 
tised before  nor  since.  Dewey  made  the  best  resistance  possible,  but 
when  the  affray  was  over  his  bark  was  striped  by  the  rod  and  he  wa« 
ordered  to  go  home,  the  teacher  accompanying  him. 

When  the  matter  was  explained  to  Dr.  Dewey  he  ttdd  the  future 
admiral  that  he  deserved  the  i)unishment  lie  had  received,  and  that  he, 
the  doctor,  would  add  n  little  on  his  own  account  if  George  still  thought 
he  had  not  had  enough. 

Tbe  admiral  himself  has  also  narrated  this  stirring  incident  of  his 
boyhood  and  said  his  thanks  were  due  to  Major  Pangborn  for  the  valu- 
able lesson  he  learned  from  it. 

Among  the  admirars  schoolmates  was  a  boy  named  Wright,  now  a 
prominent  preacher  in  Alontpelier.  When  Mr.  Wright  read  of  Dewey'a 
victory  in  Manila  bay,  he  exclaimed:  'Well,  George  always  was  a  light- 
ing boy." 

George  Dewey's  favorite  playmate  was  his  sister  Mary,  It  was 
Mary  who  trudged  with  him  on  his  tramps  over  the  Vermont  hills  and 
along  the  streams,  for  the  coming  admiral  was  a  great  fisherman.  Still 
later  in  life,  when  the  embryo  admiral  was  deep  in  the  "Life  of  Hanni- 
bal," it  was  Mary  who  played  the  part  of  the  army  and  f4dlowed  the 
young  rianuibal  over  the  .\lps,  which  in  this  instance  was  a  huge  snow- 
bank siiecially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  "llannibar'  escaptni  with- 
out serious  consequences,  but  "the  army"  had  a  week's  illness  as  a  result 
of  her  devotion. 

Probably  the  greatest  inc<mgniity  between  the  character  of  George 
Dewey  the  boy  and  Admiral  Dewey  the  man  is  found  in  the  boy's  love 
for  theatricals.  Admiral  Dewey  is  noted  for  his  extreme  modesty  and 
his  dislike  for  anything  savoring  of  theatrical  effect,  but  the  boy  George 
Dewey  converted  his  father's  barn  into  a  theater  where  he  gave  minstrel 
shows  and  hair-raising  dramatic  performances  for  the  delectation  of 
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Montpelier  youth.  George  always  playe*!  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  he 
UHiially  had  a  part  which  re<juired  him  to  shoot  the  villain  or  slay  him 
with  a  sword.  On  these  occasions  Dewey  was  not  only  the  principal 
actor,  but  he  wuh  (he  proprietor,  manager,  stage  manager,  and  also  ran 
a  peanut  stand  at  the  entrance. 

One  of  the  boyhood  adventures  of  the  future  admiral  was  in  wreck- 
ing his  father's  buggy  in  the  Dog  River  and  barely  escaping  with  his 
life,  rie  was  acconijianied  by  a  boy  named  Will  Redfield,  and  when 
they  reached  the  river,  (hey  found  it  higher  than  it  had  eA'er  before  been 
known.  Redfield  wanted  to  turn  back,  but  Dewey  was  not  any  more 
frightened  by  the  roaring,  swollen  river  than  he  was  by  the  torpedoes 
in  Corregidor  inlet  or  the  frowning  forts  that  guarded  its  entrance.  He 
decided  to  cross,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  across,  but  when  he 
emerged  upon  the  opposite  bank  he  was  calmly  seated  astride  of  the 
horse,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  doctor's  buggy  was  floating  rapidly 
down  the  Dog  River. 

Dewey  entered  the  Norwich  (Vermont)  Militaiy  Academy  at  the  age 
nf  fifteen,  and  two  years  later  entered  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
joining  the  class  of  *54,  At  Annapolis  Dewey  had  several  personal  en- 
countei-8  with  cadets,  and  in  each  instance  it  is  recorded  that  he  came 
off  victor.  Once  he  was  challenged  by  a  Southern  cadet  to  fight  a  duel 
with  pistols.  The  cadet  had  been  soundly  thrashed  by  Dewey  for  call- 
ing him  a  **dough  face."  The  challenge  was  promptly,  even  keenly 
accepted,  the-  weapons  were  selected,  and  the  ground  paced  off,  when 
some  officei"s  who  had  heard  of  the  affair  appeared  upon  the  scene  and 
put  an  end  to  it 

Cadet  Dewey  graduated  in  1858,  standing  fifth  in  his  class.  He 
was  by  no  means  the  most  studit»uH  member  of  his  class,  but  he  excelled 
in  seamanship.  During  his  term  as  midshipman  he  served  on  the  Euro- 
pean station,  and  cruised  for  two  years  in  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
Wabash  with  Captain  Barron,  a  Virginian,  who  afterward  served  in 
the  Confederate  naAv.  Lie  was  examined  for  a  commission  in  18G0, 
leading  all  competitors,  and  receiving  a  final  rating  of  three  in  his  class. 

W^hen  the  L^vil  War  broke  out  Dewey  was  at  home  in  Vermont. 
He  at  once  secured  his  commission  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the 
steam  sloop  Mississippi  of  the  Wesl  Gulf  squadron.  This  vessel  was 
commanded  by  Melancthon  Smith,  and  the  part  she  played  in  the  Civil 
War,  Including  her  destruction  while  running  the  batteries  at  Port 
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Hiidftoti,  IK  n  matter  of  history.  The  fir^t  battle  In  wliich  the  Miftsissiiipi 
was  engaj^e^l  was  with  the  batteries  of  St.  Philip  and  Ja<'k8oii,  the  biwer 
defenses  of  New  Orleans.  Students  of  history  know  how  the  larger  ves- 
sels of  Farragut's  fleet  were  unloaded  and  hauled  over  the  bar,  and  how 
on  the  night  of  April  23,  1S62,  they  were  prcpai-ed  to  run  the  batteries 
and  conqnerthe  Confederate  fleet.  The  Mississippi  was  the  third  in  Hue 
of  the  first  division,  and  the  only  side-wheeler  in  the  fleet.  The  night 
was  dark,  and  all  lights  on  the  ships  were  out,  just  as  they  were  when 
Dewey's  Asiatic  squadron  steamed  past  the  forts  on  Corregidor  Island. 
Hugging  the  shore  to  avoid  the  current,  the  sloops  of  war  steamed  on 
nntil  directly  opposite  the  forts,  when  the  guns  belched  a  broadside  at 
the  forts  and  were  answered  in  kind.  On  the  bridge  of  the  Mississippi 
stood  Lieutenant  George  Dewey,  as  calm  and  imperturbable  as  he  was 
when  as  a  commodore  he  stood  on  the  bridge  of  the  Olympia  and  di- 
rected the  destruction  of  Admiral  Montojo's  squadron. 

Commander  Smith  was  pacing  from  port  to  starboard,  not  entirely 
8ure  of  his  ground,  but  trusting  much  to  his  lieutenant 

'T3o  you  know  the  channel,  Dewey?'^  he  asked. 

The  twenty-fonr-yearold  lieutenant  who  didn't  know  the  channel 
any  better  than  Smith  knew  it,  and  who  afterward  confessed  that  he 
expected  to  ground  every  minute,  answered  in  a  confident  and  I'easaur- 
ing  tone: 

'*Yes,  sir." 

Dewey's  part  in  that  battle  is  well  described  by  Chief  Engineer 
Baird,  who  was  an  eye  witness  of  his  conduct: 

"I  can  see  him  now  in  the  red  and  yellow  glare  flung  from  the  can- 
non-mouths. It  was  like  some  tenibie  thuuder  storm  with  almost 
incessant  lightning.  For  an  instant  all  would  be  dark  and  Dewey  un- 
seen. 

"Then  the  forts  would  belch  forth,  and  there  he  was  away  up  in  the 
midst  of  it,  the  flames  from  the  guns  almont  touching  him  and  the  big 
shot  and  shell  passing  near  enough  to  him  to  blow  him  over  with  their 
breath,  while  he  Iield  tirmly  to  the  bridgo-rail.  Every  time  the  dark 
came  back  I  felt  sure  that  we  would  never  see  Dewey  again. 

"But  at  the  next  flash  there  he  stood.  His  hat  was  blown  off,  and 
Lis  eyes  were  aflame.  But  he  gave  orders  with  the  air  of  a  man  in 
thorough  command  of  himself.     He  took  in  everything. 

"lie  saw  a  point  of  advantage  and  seized  it  at  once.    And  when 
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from  nronnd  the  Inill  of  tlie  PeiiHnrola  tlie  rebel  ram  <lnrted,  Dewey,  like 
a  flash,  saw  what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  as  he  pnt  his  knowledge  into 
words,  tlie  head  of  the  Mississippi  fell  off,  and  as  the  ram  came  up  along- 
side the  entire  starboard  broadside  plunged  a  mass  of  iron  shot  and 
shell  through  her  armor  and  she  began  to  sink.  Her  crew  ran  her 
ashore  and  escaped. 

"A  boat's  crew  from  our  ship  went  on  board,  thinking  to  extinguish 
the  flames  which  our  broadside  had  started  and  capture  her,  but  she  was 
too  far  gone.  Dewey  look  us  all  through  the  fight,  and  in  a  manner 
which  won  the  warmest  praise,  not  only  of  all  on  board,  but  of  Furragut 
himself.  He  was  cool  from  first  to  last,  and  after  we  had  passed  the 
forts  and  reached  safety  and  he  came  down  from  the  bridge,  his  face 
was  black  with  smoke,  but  there  wasn't  a  drop  of  perspiration  on  his 
brow." 

A  year  later  Lieutenant  Lewey  participated  in  the  battle  at  Port 
Hudson,  where  the  Mississippi  was  sunk.  It  is  characteristic  of  Dewey, 
the  fighting  admiral,  that  he  was  the  last  man  to  leave  the  sinking  ship. 

The  attempt  to  run  this  battery  was  led  by  Fai-ragut's  flagship,  the 
Hartford.  Two  vessels  of  the  fleet  got  aground,  but  were  floatetl  again 
after  much  difficulty.  When  directly  opposite  the  fort  the  Mississippi 
struck  a  snag  and  stuck,  and  the  fire  of  the  battery  was  concentrated 
upon  her.  An  idea  may  be  had  of  tlie  tenifio  rain  of  shot  and  shell 
when  it  is  stated  that  she  was  hit  two  hnridre<l  and  fifty  times  in  half  an 
hour,  Heroflicers,  who  left  in  a  boat  for  the  Uichmoud,  did  not  return, 
and  it  devolved  upon  Captain  Smith  and  Lieutenant  Dewey  to  get  off 
the  crew,  which  tliey  did.  Finally  Dewey  and  the  captain  were  the 
only  two  remaining  souls  on  board.  The  Mississippi  was  on  flre  in  fire 
places  and  sinking,  but  they  were  not  willing  to  leave  as  long  as  there 
was  any  hope  of  saving  her.  Lieutenant  Dewe}'  made  a  tour  of  investiga- 
tion. He  got  as  far  as  the  ward  room  and  retiirne<l  with  the  tails 
burnt  off  his  coat.     Then  he  and  Captain  Smith  left  the  vessel. 

Lieutenant  Dewey  was  given  command  of  a  gunboat  which  Farra* 
gut  used  as  a  dispatch  boat,  and  while  in  this  position  sjiw  a  great  deal 
of  the  famous  admiral,  who  would  come  aboard  and  use  the  vessel  to 
reconnoiter.  He  was  at  Donaldsonville,  and  for  a  short  time  was  in 
command  of  theMouongahela  after  her  captain  was  killed. 

He  was  first  lieutenant-.nftriiihr-.'^'-l'jfTf '\r^^t/R«j'KEU\A>  ti.j>Mwipp  Com- 
modore Henry  Kn^panish  bUnkhouses  to  the  Pasig  Kiver,  in  Samapalou. 
.  division,  under  General  McArthur,  with  the  First  Brigade, 
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commanded  by  Brigadicr-Oeneral  Harrison  G.  Otis,  and  the  Second 
Brigade,  by  Brigadier-General  Hale,  occupied  a  position  to  the  north 
of  the  city  from  Pasig  Kiver  to  the  sea. 

The  most  extreme  point  inland  occupied  by  American  troops  was 
the  camp  of  the  Nebraska  Regiment  at  Santo  Mesa,  where  the  first 
fighting  begun  at  8:45  o'clock  last  Saturday  evening.  The  Nebraska 
outposts  challenged  and  fired  on  an  iusurgeut  company  which  was  ad- 
vancing into  the  neutral  zone. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  entire  insurgent  line  on  the  north  of  the 
city  began  a  heavy  fusillade.  The  charge  was  concentrated  on  the  Ne- 
braska camp,  which  became  untenable.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
regiment  to  open  fire.  Springfields  flamed  in  the  half  moon  all  about 
the  camp.    The  enemy's  Mausers  gave  no  flash. 

At  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  with  the  shout,  "Viva  la  rcpublica!" 
the  Filij)inns  tried  to  rush  across  the  bridge  over  a  road  leading  to  the 
waterworks,  opposite  the  AnuM'icnn  camp.  One  company  of  Nebraska 
men  met  the  advancing  insurgents  at  the  bridge  and  drove  theui  back. 
Twice  the  Filipinos,  with  indomitable  pluck,  charged  upon  the  bridge 
again,  but  they  were  driven  back  each  time, 

Lieutenant  Webb,  of  Battery  A,  statione<l  on  Mesa  Hill,  prayed  for 
daylight,  and  when  dawn  came  two  guns  of  the  I'tuh  battery  opened 
fire  so  near  to  the  firing  line  that  two  men  were  killed  at  once. 

The  plan  for  the  Second  Division  was  to  sweep  forward  and  carry 
a  high  position  held  by  the  enemy  north  of  the  I'asig  Kiver.  The  Colo- 
ra<lo  V(dunteers,  under  copamand  of  Colonel  Mecoy,  rushed  blockhouses 
No,  4  and  No.  (J,  and  the  villages  beyond  San  Juan  bridge  were  cleared 
with  shnipnel.  The  Nebraska  men  made  their  way  over  the  bridge, 
erouchiug  in  pairs,  ami*l  the  hissing  and  pattering  of  bullets. 

On  the  other  side  they  were  met  with  a  surge  of  lead  fnun  the  steep 
hill  of  San  Juan.  But  tliey  were  f(dlowed  ('lo.sely  by  two  Nonlcnfeldts, 
under  charge  of  Lieutenant  tlibbs.  As  these  rumbled  over  the  bridge  a 
battalion  of  Tennessee  tro(»ps  approached  and  quickly  followed  acroBS 
in  columns  of  four,  under  tire.  Colonel  Smith  fell  from  his  horse  and 
died  of  apoplexy  at  the  moment  of  the  charge. 

Up  the  hill  the  artillery  and  infantry  scrambled,  digging  with  their 
hands  and  feet.  Nothing  could  stand  before  them.  It  was  a  grand 
sight. 

At  12  o'clock  noon  our  men  took  the  reservoirs  at  the  top  of  the 
hill.    Further  to  the  left,  on  the  heights,  was  Binando  Church.    In  order 
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to  take  tbis  the  Americans  did  not  have  to  advance  up  a  steep  incline, 
but  could  make  a  gradual  ascent  over  two  miles  of  rough  countrj. 
Barbed  wire  impeded  their  advance. 

The  Utah  guus  followed  the  advance  of  the  troops  step  by  step  to 
dear  the  way.  Tlie  Tliird  Artillery  moved  along  dikes  through  a  cul 
de  sac,  with  swamps  on  either  side,  and  got  into  the  open,  losing  twenty- 
five  men.  Two  batteries  then  swung  to  the  right,  under  Cai)tain  O'Tlara, 
going  into  the  open  like  veterans,  and  drove  from  the  Chinese  Church 
the  insurgents  who  were  pouring  a  cutting  fire  on  the  Montana  and 
Pennsylvania  troops  while  they  were  coming  up  the  hill  through  a 
cemetery  toward  Binando  Church. 

Colonel  Frost,  commanding  the  South  Dakota  Regiment,  swung 
that  body  around  from  the  left  and  carried  two  insurgent  redoubts, 
where  thirty  insurgents  were  killed.  The  South  Dakota  and  a  part  of 
the  Pennsylvania  troops  then  took  the  Binando  Church, 

The  Concord,  from  the  bay,  shelled  the  woods  near  the  shore,  and 
the  Kansas  men,  followed  by  the  Montana  troops  and  supported  by  one 
gun,  moved  on  Saturday  night  along  the  Caloocan  road.  The  enemy 
charged  them  six  times,  coming  within  100  yards,  but  they  were  steadily 
pushed  back  until  by  Sunday  night  the  American  line  had  advanced 
three  miles.  Thus,  all  ahmg  the  Second  Division  had  Utth*  difficulty  in 
driving  the  enemy,  who  fought  well  behind  trenches,  but,  once  dislodged, 
fled  in  panic. 

Against  the  First  Division,  south  of  the  city,  perhaps  the  fighting 
was  hardest.  The  insurgents  showed  wonderful  pluck,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Noviel, 

During  Saturday  night  everything  was  quiet,  but  at  7:30  o'clock 
on  Sunda}^  morning  from  Artillery  Knoll — General  Anderson's  head- 
quartei's — the  Sixth  Artillery  opened  fire,  and  from  the  bay  to  block- 
house No.  14 — where  the  American  troops  entered  Manila — the  ground 
was  held  by  the  North  Dakota  Regiment  and  the  Fourteenth  Infantry. 

The  Monadnock,  from  her  place  in  the  bay,  pounded  the  insurgents 
with  her  big  guns. 

Captain  Murphy,  in  command  of  the  Fourteenth  Battalion,  began 
fighting  at  S  o'clock  in  the  morning.  So  stubborn  was  the  resistance 
at  this  point  that  he  only  succeetled  in  taking  blockhouse  No.  14,  400 
yards  distant,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  line  of  the  First  Division  on  Sunday  night  extended  from  the 
bay  at  Pasay  to  the  Pasig  River,  at  San  Pedro  and  Macati.     Further 
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inland  our  line  ran  along  the  stream  to  Triega.  Three  miles  iu  front 
was  an  open  country.  One  and  a  half  miles  diagonallj  across  the  line 
Colonel  Smith,  with  three  companies  of  California  triiopa,  one  Wash- 
ington and  four  Wyoming  companies,  was  ordered  to  advance  toward 
8an  Pedro  and  Macati.  General  King  was  to  move  forward  as  soon  aa 
Colonel  Smith  came  opposite. 

The  troops  waded  the  stream  and  marched  into  the  open  as  if 
they  were  on  drill.  From  the  stone  houses,  uipa  huts  and  earthworks 
the  natives  poured  bullets  upon  the  Americans,  wliile  Battery  D  of  the 
Sixth  Artillery,  Dyer's  an rl  fiawthorne's  separate  Montana  Battery  con* 
tinned  to  shell  the  enemy  magniticeutly  over  the  heads  of  the  advancing 
troops. 

At  San  Pedro  and  Macati  the  position  of  the  insurgents  seemed 
impregnable,  but  Lieutenant  Haven,  of  Compain-  A,  engineer  corps, 
forced  a  way  back  of  the  town,  and  by  jducky  work  made  the  position 
untenable  for  the  enemy. 

This  place  is  called  "Bloody  Lane"  by  the  Spaniards. 

Lieutenant  Michael  fell,  crying:  '*Never  mind  me;   go  on!" 

Lieutenant  Miles  then  took  the  lead.  One  hundred  yards  from  the 
blockhouse  the  fire  was  so  hot  he  called  for  voluntc-ers,  and  with  eight 
men  he  took  it,  the  insurgents  going  out  as  his  men  went  in. 

General  Ovenshine  was  ordered  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  in  Murphy's 
front.  He  formed  a  brigade  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry  on  the  right  of 
Murphy's  position,  with  volunteers  on  the  right  of  the  Fourteenth  In- 
fantry, and  Troops  E,  C  and  L,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  dismounted,  on 
the  left  of  Murphy's  men. 

All  the  men  to  the  right  of  Murphy's  position  wheeled  to  the  left 
across  an  open  field  till  a  thicket  was  reached.  Then  they  opened  fire 
and  the  enemy  finally  was  dislodg<Ml.  The  engagement  was  hot,  but 
the  fire  of  our  men  was  irresistible. 

General  Ovenshine,  with  his  brigade,  then  proceeded  to  Pasay, 
which  he  entered  without  resistance. 

Washington  Ij'oops  swam  the  estuary  under  fire,  and  later  the 
Idaho  troops,  with  one  company  of  Washington  men,  swept  the  insur- 
gents toward  the  left. 

One  hundred  of  the  Filipinos  jumped  into  the  Pasig  River,  but  only 
twenty  succeeded  in  getting  across  the  stream. 

The  village  was  burned  on  every  side  to  dislodge  the  guerrillas. 
The  smoke  of  fire  and  battle  enciirled  the  city. 
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An  improvised  river  gunboat,  with  C\iptain  Kandolpb,  of  the  Third 
Artillerj*,  couinmndiug,  riddled  Sauta  Ana  with  its  guns.  The  Idaho 
troops  charged  the  bastion  fort,  and  Major  MeConville  was  killed.  The 
Krupp  guns  were  captured.  Sixty-five  dead  insurgents  were  fountl  in 
one  heap.  The  rice  tields  were  dotted  with  dead  and  wounded  Filipinos. 
The  hospital  corps  did  splendid  work  for  both  friend  and  enemy. 

The  insurgents,  once  dislodged,  ran  miles  back  into  the  country,  all 
along  the  line  swept  by  the  First  Division. 

On  Monday  afternoon  the  Nebraska  battalions,  the  Twenty-third 
Infantry  and  the  Tennessee  troops,  General  Hale  commanding,  with 
four  guns,  under  Major  Young,  of  Utah»  swept  the  country  for  four 
miles  to  the  pumping  station.  They  shelled  the  iusurgentH  from  hill  to 
hill.  At  the  foot  of  the  second  hill  was  found  the  stripped  body  of  Dr. 
Young,  of  rtah,  who  rode  through  the  lines  by  mistake.  His  horse  had 
been  shot  and  twelve  empty  revolver  cartridges  were  f*>uud  by  his  side. 

The  insurgents  retired,  tiring  as  they  went,  and  at  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  on  Monday  the  pumping  station  had  been  taken.  The  cylinder 
heads  had  been  removed  by  the  insurgents,  but  they  w»^rc  found  later 
in  the  coal  works  and  are  now  in  good  ronditiou. 

On  Tuesday  General  Anderson  moved  his  left  up  to  the  Lagana 
Pasig,  which  surrendered. 

CAPTURE   OF   CALOOCAN. 


For  several  days  train  loads  of  insurgents  were  seen  landing  at 

Caloocan,  north  of  Manila,  and  on  Friday  the  ('oncord  .shelled  the  town. 

General  MacArthur  then  sent  the  Kansas  and  Montana  troops  and  the 

•  Third  Artillery  to  take  the  place.    In  a  splendid  charge  the  Kansas  men 

went  through  a  jungle  near  shore. 

The  insurgents  fought  from  tree  to  tree,  but  were  steadily  driven 
back  by  the  heavy  infantry  fire.  The  Montana  troops  and  the  Third 
.Vrtillery  advanced  into  the  open  for  two  miles  without  shelter.  The 
insurgents  fired  from  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  the  strong  earthworks 
in  Caloocan.  Four  guns  of  Battery  A,  Utah,  and  two  guns  of  Dyer's 
Rattery,  under  Lieutenant  Fleming,  shelled  the  position  accurately,  and 
under  (lie  s])lendid  charge  of  the  infantrymen  the  insurgents  lied. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Wallace  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  bnt  he 
will  recover. 

Our  men  rushed  in  Caloocan  with  r  shout.    The  .Vmerican  flag  was 
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raised  on  the  church  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    The  insurgents  fled 
in  every  direction,  followed  by  enthusiastic  American  soldiers.    Their 
charge  could  not  be  stopped  until  they  had  reachtnl  a  point  a  mile  be- 
yond Caloocan.    The  town  was  burned  to  dislodge  sharpshooters. 
Our  losses  were  three  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded* 

DRAMATIC   INCIDENTS    OF   THE    TWO   BATTLES. 

Other  accounts  of  the  two  battles  with  the  Filipinos  furnish  some 
dramatic  incidents  not  contninetl  in  Air.  Doss*  report. 

In  the  engagement  there  were  involved  33,000  men,  of  which  num- 
ber 13,000  were  Americans  and  20,000  natives.  It  is  estimateil  that 
2,000  Filipinos  were  slain,  3,500  were  wounded,  and  oOO  taken  prisoners. 
They  were  slaughtered  by  the  American  fire,  which  was  both  deadly 
and  accurate. 

Among  those  who  fought  gallantly  in  the  face  of  the  American 
artillery  fire  was  a  tribe  of  natives  known  as  Ygorotes,  anned  with 
bows  and  arrows.  After  the  battle  their  chief  was  found  in  a  hospital 
with  a  shattered  thigh,  lie  admitted  that  he  never  had  seen  modern 
artillery  and  was  ignorant  oT  its  effects  until  he  and  his  followers  met 
the  disastrous  fire  of  Sunday  morning.  The  chief  is  bitterly  incensed 
against  the  Tagalos  for  placing  the  Ygomles  in  front  of  the  American 
battery,  under  the  pretense  that  they  were  sent  to  occupy  a  post  of 
honor,  and  he  intimates  that  the  Ygorotes  will  avenge  this  treachery 
when  the  survivors  return  north. 

CAPTUKE   OF   ILOILO. 

The  force  under  Brigadier-Oeneral  M.  D.  Miller,  which  had  been 
sent  to  the  island  of  Panay,  captured  the  principal  seaport  of  lloilo  on 
Saturday,  February  11th,  assisted  by  warships  from  Admiral  Dewey's 
squadron. 

In  the  morning  of  that  day  General  Miller  sent  an  ultimatum  to 
the  commander  of  the  rebels  on  shore,  notifying  him  that  it  was  his 
Intention  to  take  lloilo,  by  force  if  necessary. 

Noncombatants  and  foreigners  were  warned  to  leave  the  town  with- 
in 24  hotirs.  The  rebels  were  also  warned  that  they  must  make  no  fur- 
ther belligerent  preparations. 

The  gunboat  Petrel  was  then  towed  to  a  position  close  in  shore 
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and  near  the  rebel  fort,  while  the  cruiser  Boston  took  up  her  station  at 
the  other  end  of  the  town.  Friday  passed  quietly.  During  the  day  many 
refugees  left  the  town  of  lloilo.  The  majority  of  them  were  taken  on 
board  foreign  ships  lying  iu  the  harbor. 

At  3  o'cloL'k  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  February  11th, the  gunboat 
Petrel  signaled  to  the  cruiser  Boston  that  the  rebels  were  working  in 
their  trenches.  In  return  the  Petrel  was  ordered  to  fire  warning  shots 
upon  the  town  from  her  3-poumlers.  This  was  done,  and  the  rebels 
replied  with  a  harmless  fusillade.  The  Boston  and  the  Petrel  then 
bombarded  the  rebels'  trenches,  completely  clearing  them  of  their  oc- 
cupants in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

Soon  after  the  bombardment  began,  flames  broke  otit  simultaneous- 
ly in  various  parts  of  the  town.  Thereupon  4S  marines,  acting  as  in- 
fantry and  artillery,  were  landed  from  the  cruiser  Boston,  and  a  com- 
pany was  sent  ashore  from  the  gunboat  Petrel.  These  detachments 
marched  straight  into  the  town  of  lloilo,  and,  hoisting  the  stars  and 
stripes  over  the  fort,  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

The  capture  of  the  town  and  its  defenses  having  been  accomplished, 
the  marines  and  soldiers  who  had  been  sent  ashore  proceeded  to  the  task 
of  saving  the  American,  English  and  German  coasulates  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the  frail  and  iuUammable 
buildings  of  the  town.  The  Swiss  consuPs  residence,  which  was  in  the 
same  row  as  the  consulates  nanieil,  was  burned.  The  entire  Chinese 
and  native  sections  of  the  town  were  destroyed,  but  foreign  mercantile 
property  escaped  with  slight  damage. 

There  was  some  desultory  firing  by  the  enemy  in  the  outskirts  of 
lloilo,  but  not  a  single  American  was  injured. 

General  Miller's  force  consisted  of  the  Sixth  United  States  Artillery, 
the  Tennessee  Volunteers  and  the  Eighteenth  United  States  Infantry. 


: 


MANUiA  ON  FIRE. 


The  night  of  February  22d  was  one  of  terror  for  the  residents  of 
Manila.  The  rebels  made  good  their  oft-repeated  threats  to  the  extent 
of  burning  acres  of  buildings,  wounding  an  ofHcer  and  three  men  by 
firing  through  windows  during  the  excitement. 

At  8  o'clock  an  incendiary  fire  occurred  in  a  block  of  brick  build- 
ings occupied  by  Chinese  on  the  Calle  La  Coste,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  dis- 
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trict.  A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing,  and  the  intlaiiimabilitj'  of  the  struc- 
tures caused  the  blaze  to  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 

Shortly  after  midnight  another  big  fire  was  started  in  the  Tondo 
district,  where  the  natives  are  thickest,  and  when  the  firemen  and  sol- 
diers attempted  to  work  a  regular  fusillade  of  ritle  and  revolver  shots 
was  fired  from  the  windows  and  roofs  of  the  buildings. 

The  firemen,  escorted  l\v  soldiers,  proceeded  to  clean  out  the  houses, 
while  the  tii*e  was  unheeded.  The  Thirteenth  Minnesota  was  re-enforced 
by  detachmeuts  from  the  Third  Infantry,  the  Second  Oregon,  the  Third 
Artillery  and  thf  Tenth  Pennsylvanin. 

Bullets  flew  in  every  directiou  in  almost  every  street  iu  the  Tondo 
and  Hinondo  districts,  causing  the  most  intense  excitement 

Captain  Kobinson,  of  Company  (\  Thirteenth  Minnesota,  and  three 
men  were  wounded. 

Many  timid  persous,  iuiagining  that  the  rebels  had  effected  an  en- 
trance through  the  American  lines  and  were  advancing  into  the  city, 
hurried  frantically  frtini  the  hotels  and  houses  only  to  be  stopped  at  the 
first  corner  by  a  guard.  The  sounding  of  a  native  bugle  call,  imme- 
diately preceding  the  firing,  lent  color  to  the  story. 

Thousands  of  Chinese  crossed  the  bridges  and  plazas  under  fire, 
hurrying  with  their  bundles  to  the  Chinese  consulate. 

All  night  long  the  fire  spread  through  the  Tondo  district,  sweep- 
ing away  rows  of  houses  and  devastating  acres  of  territory. 

The  damage  was  iuestinmble. 

Witli  daylight  puniliv*'  measures  were  decided  upon,  and  the 
Americans,  although  tired  after  their  sleepless  night's  work,  soon 
cleared  the  district  of  every  native  after  a  slight  resistance. 


CHAPTER  XU. 


CAPTURE  OF   FILIPINO  CAPITAL. 


GENERAL    McARTHUR'S    CAMPAIGN     TO     THE     NORTH     OF 
MAMLa     RESULTS     IN     FIEliOE     SKIKMISHES     AND 
TWO     PITCHED     BATTLF^— MALOLOS     ARAN- 
DONED  BY  AQUIN^VLDO  AND  THE  IN- 
SURGENT   ARMY    SCATTERED. 


OLLOWING  the  events  narrated  in  the  foregoing 
chapter  Major-General  Otis  inaugurated  a  gen- 
eral forward  movement  to  the  north  with  the  idea' 
of  crushing  the  rebels  in  their  Htronghold  of 
Malabon  and  ending  the  war  with  one  decisive 
battle.  McArthur's  division  was  selected  for  this 
work  and  his  advance  was  marked  by  a  succession 
of  skirmishes  and  the  capture  of  every  town  be- 
tween Manila  and  the  rebel  capital  of  Malolos. 
While  many  of  these  skirmishes  were  marked  by  exciting  and  dramatic 
incidents,  the  only  engagements  that  could  be  diguitied  by  the  title  of 
battles  were  those  of  Malabon  and  Malolos. 

The  former  was  fought  on  March  25.  Eleven  thousand  of  the  pick 
of  the  American  soldiers  were  arrayed  on  one  side  and  practically  the 
entire  Filipino  army  on  the  other.  The  former  moved  out  toward  Mala- 
bon at  daybreak  in  a  line  tive  miles  long.  Elaborate  preparations 
were  made  f4»r  the  movement  Gen.  Wheaton's  brigade  was  placed  in 
the  rear  and  Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis*  and  Gen.  Hall's  were  massed 
behind  Gen.  Hale's.  Under  the  cover  of  the  darkness  Gen.  Otis'  and 
Gen.  Hale's  brigades  left  theii*  trenches  and  advanced  close  upon  the 
enemy's  line  without  being  detected,  (Jen.  Wheaton's  and  Gen.  HalTs 
brigade  occupying  the  vacated  positions. 

At  4  o'clock  the  American  troops  breakfasted,  and  the  Filipinos, 
noticing  the  camp  fires,  their  buglers  called  to  arms. 

At  daylight  Gen.  Otis'  and  Gen.  Hall's  brigade  advanced  hvm  La 

ill 
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Loma  chupfh  Ktraijt^ht  through  the  rebel  Hues,  cutting  the  eueniy's  force 
in  two. 

Upon  thiH  occasion,  the  rebels  adopted  the  American  tactics  of 
holding  their  fire  until  the  attackers  were  about  1,000  yards  distant. 
The  relx'Is  also  fired  lower  than  usual. 

The  United  States  troops  drove  the  rebels  straight  up  the  valley, 
the  Minnesota  nud  Moniaua  volunteers  tightiug  like  veterans,  flanking 
them  fi*om  the  cast 

Tho  enemy  occupied  a  <'resceut-shajH'd,  heavily  wooded  position 
when  the  lighting  began,  but  the  Kansas  and  Montana  and  the  Third 
artillery  sJiellHl  them  froni  their  stronghold  and  forred  (hem  to  fight  in 
the  open. 

The  movement  of  the  American  tr(M»]»H  Kwepl  the  insurgents  back 
toward  Malabon.  The  American  troops  advanced  on  the  double-quick, 
yelling  fiercely  and  occasionally  dropping  in  the  grass  and  firing  by 
volley.  The  natives  stood  until  the  Americans  wei;p  within  200  yards 
of  their  position  and  then  broke  and  ran  for  the  woods.  Thirty  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  outskirts  and  70  on  the  roads. 

The  Montana  and  Kansas  troops  met  the  hottest  resistance  in  a 
strip  from  which  the  rebels  have  greatly  worried  the  Americans  recently 
during  the  night  time. 

Ninety  minutes  after  the  start — at  6  o'clock — the  whole  front  for  a 
distance  of  three  miles  to  the  north  had  been  clear.  Clen.  Hale's  brigade 
had  simultaneously  swept  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  routing  the 
enemy  and  burning  the  town  of  San  PVauciseo  Del  Monte  and  a  number 
of  scattered  hiits.  The  line  was  then  opposite  Novaleche,  the  artillery 
advancing  along  a  good  road  from  La  Tv<mia  to  X<»valeche,  the  wagons 
carrying  pontoons,  telegraph  supplies,  and  ammunition  following.  The 
infantry  moved  in  splendid  order. 

Smoke  from  the  burning  huts  marked  the  line  of  the  American 
advance.  Ambulauees  and  horse  litters,  led  by  Chinese,  brought  In 
the  woumled,  among  whom  were  a  few  IMlipinos. 

The  Americans  who  were  wounded  endure<l  their  injuries  bravely, 
one  group  which  had  been  brought  into  the  hospital  singing  **Com- 
rades." 

The  Pennsylvania  troops  took  nine  prisoners,  among  thera  a  great 
naked  captain  nf  the  Macabebee  tribe  and  one  Japanese.  All  the  pris- 
oners  were  gi'eatly  terrified,  expecting  to  be  executed  immediately. 
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The  Auierieans  fired  volleys  with  terrible  effect  and  then  rushed 
forward,  cheering  and  carrying  everything  before  them. 

Once  thniugh,  Oen.  McArthur's  division  was  swung  to  the  left, 
driving  the  rebels  away  on  all  sides. 

They  captured  the  towns  of  Polo  and  Xovaliches  on  the  left  and 
San  Francisco  de  Monte  and  Mariquiua  on  the  right,  clearing  the  rebel 
trenches  in  front  of  the  line  north  from  the  river  to  Caloocan. 

They  also  secured  jK)S8ession  of  the  railroad,  practically  cornering 
the  flower  of  Aguinaldo's  army  at  Malabon  and  in  the  foothills  at  Singa- 
lou,  20  miles  apart. 

The  troops  engaged  were  the  Third  artillery,  as  infantry;  the  Mon- 
tana, Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  Min- 
nesota, and  Oregon  volunteers,  the  Third,  Fourth,  Seventeenth,  and 
Twenty-second  regulars,  the  Utah  artillery  battalion,  and  Twenty-third 
regulars. 

Tlie  Americans  lost  ir>  killed  and  130  wounded;  the  Filipinos  lost 
125  killed  and  oOO  wtHinded. 

On  March  28,  a  fierce  engagement  took  place  at  Marilao,  which  was 
captured.  An  incident  of  this  battle  was  a  brilliant  charge  of  the 
South  Dakota  regiment. 

Garcia,  a  Filipiuo  general,  came  down  from  Dagupan  by  train  with 
1,000  riflemen  and  4,000  Bf^lnmen  and  took  positions  at  Marilao.  A 
river  was  between  the  American  and  the  insurgent  forces. 

The  South  Dakota  volunteers  and  the  Third  artillery,  acting  as 
infantry,  were  thrown  forward.  The  South  Dakotas  charged  brilliantly 
across  an  open  space  on  the  east  of  the  i*ailway  to  the  edge  of  some 
woods.    They  lost  10  killed  and  11  wounded,  including  three  lieutenants. 

The  Third  artillery  on  the  edge  of  the  railroad  charged  and  lost  nine 
men  wounded,  two  mortally. 

On  the  left  the  insurgents  in  a  trench  east  of  the  river  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance.  Lieut.  Ci'itchlow,  with  two  guns,  forced  30  insur- 
gents in  a  long  trench  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to  surrender  at 
the  close  quarters  of  100  yards.  The  rest  of  tlie  insurgents  got  out  with 
severe  loss.    Ninety  dead  insurgents  were  counted. 

The  iusurgents  continued  to  n-treat  toward  the  north  burning  each 
town  they  evacuated. 

On  the  night  of  March  30  McArthur  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Malolos, 
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the  Filipino  capital,  where  it  was  supposed  Aguinaldo  would  make  his 
final  stand. 

At  dawn,  March  31,  the  line  of  battle  was  formed.  Its  order  was 
this:  The  Third  ailillery  and  the  Montana  and  Kansas  regiments  on 
the  right;  on  the  left  the  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  regiments  and 
the  Utah  battery. 

The  battle  opened  with  a  bombardment  of  the  trenches  in  front. 
For  half  an  hour  our  shells  fell  in  a  shower.  From  the  huts  the  natives 
threw  knives  at  the  Kansas  men,  while  showers  of  arrows  fell  upon  our 
right. 

Our  right  wing,  unbroken,  advaueetl  over  fields  and  through  streams 
and  thickets,  taking  the  main  trenches  south  of  the  city.  They  found 
them  deserted.  The  condition  of  the  rebel  earthworks  gave  proof  of  the 
wonderful  accuracy  of  our  artillery  fire. 

A  few  trembling  men  came  out  to  meet  the  advanciug  Hue  of 
bristling  steel.    They  said  (hat  the  Filipino  anuy  had  gone  by  tin*  mil 
way  toward  the  inferior. 

The  Kansas  men  led  the  left  as  the  American  troops  reached  tlie 
city.  The  insurgent  palace  was  burning  and  there  were  puffs  of  smoke 
from  all  quarters  of  the  towu. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  street  there  was  a  stone  barricade.  Scat- 
tering bold  spirits  auiong  the  insurgents,  concealed  behind  this,  poured 
a  hot  ^*ti  into  the  Kansas  ranks.  But  C\)loneI  Funston,  leaping  from 
his  horse  and  swinging  his  hat,  yelled  encouragement  to  his  men. 

With  the  Colonel  at  their  head  the  Kansas  men  dashed  over  the 
barricade  and  down  the  street  with  terrific  yells,  firing  volleys  as  they 
ran.  The  Kansas  bovH  followed  the  Oilouel  as  he  leaped  the  barricade, 
and  were  with  him  when  he  reached  the  square  where  the  walls  of  the 
flaming  palace  were  crashing  in. 

Sweeping  the  square,  the  Kansaus  advanceil  to  the  other  side  of 
the  town,  where  they  rescued  a  hundred  Chinamen  who  were  being 
driven  to  the  woods  by  the  Filipinos  nnder  threats  to  cut  their  throats. 

The  little  city  was  a  scene  of  desolation.  The  American  flag  was 
raised  at  10:00  A.  M.  beside  the  still  burning  palace,  while  the  troops 
cheered  lustily. 

The  decisive  victories  of  General  McArtbur  all  the  way  from  Manila 
to  Malolos,  and  the  capture  of  the  Filipino  capital  had  the  effect  of 
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Bcatteriug  the  insurgfent  forces  and  reducing  tbe  warfare  to  a  guerrilla 
vainpaigu. 

Aguiualdo  and  the  members  of  the  Filipino  Congress,  after  Malolos 
had  been  set  on  fire,  decamped  for  parts  unknown,  but  presumably  tg 
•J  town  called  San  Fernando.  Many  of  his  troops  deserted  him,  and 
while  the  rebellion  was  not  ended,  it  received  a  blow  fi'om  which  it 
could  not  recover. 


Pl'ZZLE  PICTURE— Find  tbe  Gwernor  of  the  Philippines.— CTiiVaflfO  JounuA 


CHAPTER  XLIL 


PRESIDENT  MoKINLEV'S  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION  AND  ITS 

PROCLAMATION— MACARTUUIt  AND  LAWTON  PUSH 

TOE  CAMPAIGN  AND  FIGHT  MANY  DECISIVE 

BATTLES— <:OLONEL    FRED    FUNSTON 

OF  KANSAS  THE  LAND  HERO  OF 

THE  PHILIPPINE  WAR, 


HILE  the  events  uarraled  iu  tbu  preceding  chapter 
were  taking  pJace  a  commission  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  had  arrived  at  Manila 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  by  ]»eaceable  means  in 
snppressiu*;  the  rebellion.  The  commiBsioners 
sent  direct  from  the  United  States  were  Jacob 
Gould  Schnrnmn,  Charles  Denby  and  Dean  C 
Worcester.  To  these  were  added  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Otis.  The  batMe  of  Malolo.s,  having  been  more  or  less 
decisive  in  character,  the  conimismon  decided  it  was  opi>ortune  to  issue 
a  proclamation  to  the  defeated  and  ili8(onra;r<>d  insurgents.  Accord- 
ingly on  April  4  the  folhiwing  was  made  public: 

**The  commission  desires  to  assure  the  people  of  the  Philippine  isl- 
ands of  the  cordial  good  will  and  fraternal  feeling  which  is  entertained 
for  them  by  the  President  of  the  TTnited  States  and  by  the  American 
people. 

"The  aim  and  object  of  the  American  government,  apart  from  the 
fulfillment  of  the  solemn  obligations  it  has  assumed  toward  the  family 
of  nations  by  its  acceptance  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippine  islands 
is  the  well-being,  pr4)sperily,  and  ha])|iiness  of  the  Philippine  people  and 
their  elevation  and  advancement  to  a  position  among  the  most  civilized 
peoples  of  the  world. 

"The  President  believes  that  this  felicity  and  perfection  of  the 
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Philippine  people  is  to  be  brought  ubuut  by  tbc  assurance  of  peace  ami 
order,  by  the  guarantee  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  justice,  by  the  cultivation  of  letters,  science  and  tbe  liberal  and 
practical  arts,  by  the  enlargement  of  intercourse  with  foreign  nations, 
by  expansion  of  industrial  pursuits,  by  trade  and  comujerce,  by  mul- 
tiplication and  improvement  of  the  means  of  internal  communication, 
by  lievelopment,  with  the  aid  of  modern  mechauieal  inventions,  of  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  archiix^Iago — and,  in  a  word,  by  the  un- 
interrupted devotion  of  the  people  to  the  pursuit  of  useful  objects  aud 
the  realization  of  those  nobler  ideals  which  constitute  tbe  higher  civili- 
zation of  mankind. 

"Unfortunately  these  pure  aims  and  purposes  <»f  the  American  gov- 
ernment aud  peoi)le  have  been  niisinteriireted  In  st^uiie  of  the  inhabitants 
of  certain  ishmds,  and  as  a  consequence  the  friendly  American  forces 
have  without  provocation  or  cause  been  openly  attacked.  And  why 
these  hostilities?  What  do  the  best  Filipinos  desire?  Can  it  be  more 
than  the  United  States  is  ready  to  give?  They  are  patriots  and  want 
liberty. 

**In  the  meantime  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  is 
invited  to  certain  regulation  prineiples  by  which  the  United  States  will 
be  guided  in  its  relations  with  them.  These  are  deemed  to  be  the  points 
of  cardinal  importance: 

**1.  The  supremacy  of  the  United  States  must  and  will  be  enforced 
tliron^rhimt  every  part  of  (he  art'hipelago,  and  those  who  resist  it  can  ac- 
complish no  end  other  thau  their  own  ruin. 

"2,  To  the  Philippine  people  will  be  granted  the  most  ample  liberty 
nnd  self-government  reconcilable  with  the  maintenance  of  a  wise,  just, 
stable,  effective,  and  economical  administration  of  public  affairs  and 
compatible  with  the  sovereign  and  international  rights  and  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

"3.  The  civil  rights  of  the  Phili[ti»ine  iK*ople  will  be  guaranteed  and 
protected  to  the  fullest  extent;  religious  freedom  Mill  be  assured,  and 
all  persons  shall  be  equal  and  have  equal  .standing  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law. 

"4,  Honor,  justice,  and  friendship  forbid  the  use  of  the  Philippine 
people  or  the  islands  they  inhabit  as  an  object  or  means  of  exploitation. 
The  purpose  of  the  American  government  is  the  welfare  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Philippine  people. 
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"5»  There  shall  be  guaranteed  to  the  Philippine  people  on  honest 
ami  effective  civil  service  in  which,  to  the  fullest  extent  to  which  It  is 
practical,  natives  wliall  be  employed. 

*'6,  The  collection  and  application  of  all  taxes  and  other  revenues 
will  be  placed  upon  a  sound,  ei'onomical  basis  and  tlie  iinblic  funds, 
raised  justly  and  collectwl  honestly,  will  be  applied  only  to  defray  the 
regular  and  proper  expenses  incurred  by  and  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  the  Philippine  government,  and  such  general  improve- 
ments as  the  public  interests  may  demand.  Local  fiiuds  collected  will 
be  used  for  local  purposes  and  not  to  be  devoted  to  other  ends. 

*With  such  pinident  and  honest  fiscal  administration,  it  is  believed 
that  the  needs  of  the  government  will,  in  a  short  time,  become  compati- 
ble with  a  considerable  reduction  in  taxation. 

"7.  A  pure,  speedy  and  effective  administration  of  justice  will  be 
established  whereby  may  be  eradicated  the  evils  arising  from  delay, 
corruption,  and  exploitation. 

"8.  The  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  and  similar  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  and  of  other  public  works,  manifestly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Philippine  peoj>le,  will  be  promoted. 

"9.  Domestic  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
other  industrial  pui'suits  tendinis  I(iwai*d  the  general  development  of 
the  country,  in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitantK,  shall  be  ohjertH  of  r<»n- 
stant  solicitude,  and  fostering  care. 

"10.  Effective  provision  will  be  made  for  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  which  the  children  of  the  people  may  be  e<lucated, 
and  aj>propriate  facilities  will  be  provided  for  a  higher  education. 

"11.  Reforms  in  all  departments  of  the  government,  all  branches  of 
the  public  service,  and  all  corporations  closely  touching  the  common  life 
of  the  people,  will  be  undertaken  without  delay  and  effected  confonn- 
ably  with  right  and  justice  in  a  way  t*»  satisfy  the  well-foun<led 
demands  and  the  highest  sentiments  and  aspirations  of  the  people. 

"Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  United  States  conies  to  the  people 
of  the  islands,  and  the  President  has  instructed  the  commission  to  make 
this  publicly  known. 

"In  obeying  his  behest,  the  commissioners  desire  to  join  the  Prcsi- 
deu(  in  expressing  their  good  will  toward  the  Philippine  people,  and 
to  extend  to  the  leading  representative  men  an  invita'ion  to  meet  them 
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Toi  tlu'  purpose  of  porsonal  acquaintaucft  and  the  exchange  of  views  and 
opinions. 

"(Signed)       JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAX, 
"United  States  Commissioner. 
«GEOH(iK  DEWEY, 

**UnittMl  States  Navy. 
"ELWELL  S.  OTIS, 
"Major-Oeneral  I'nited  States  Army, 
•*CUAIJLES  DENBY, 

"United  States  Commissioner. 
"DEAN  C.  WORCESTER, 
"United  States  Commissioner." 

The  proclamation  was  posted  in  the  streets,  printed  in  English, 
Spanish,  and  Taglog.  It  was  also  distiibuted  in  the  outside  tow^ns  as 
far  as  Malolos,  and  was  received  with  marked  attention  by  the  natives 
generally.  During  the  next  few  days  many  of  the  rebels  laid  down 
their  ai'ms  and  came  in  under  tlags  of  truce,  but  the  maiu  bodies  con- 
tinued in  the  field  and  seemed  determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost 

General  Lawton's  command  had  moved  forward  and  on  April  10 
he  captured  Santa  Cruz,  the  chief  city  of  Laguua  de  Bay,  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  lake.  The  insurgents  were  commanded  by  a  Chinanian  named 
Pao-Wah.  The  rebels  lost  95  killed  and  40  wounded,  while  General  Law- 
ton's  casualties  were  one  offlcer  and  five  privates.  The  insurgents  lied 
to  the  mountains  with  Lawton  in  pursuit. 

About  midnight  of  the  same  date,  the  rebels  cut  the  telegraph  line 
at  several  ]>hiies  between  Manila  and  Mnhdos  and  signal  tires  were 
lighted  and  rockets  sent  up  along  the  foothills  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
road. Later  the  enemy  attacke<l  the  outposts  of  the  Minnesota  regi- 
ment between  Bigaa  and  Boravie,  five  miles  south  of  Malolos,  killing 
two  nu'n  and  wounding  fnurtoen. 

Simultaneously  the  outposts  <tf  the  Oregon  regiment  at  Marilao, 
the  next  station  on  the  way  to  Manila,  were  attacked,  with  the  result 
that  three  Americans  were  kille<l  and  two  were  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  enemy  was  ten  killed  and  six  wounded. 

TinM:»ps  were  concent ratwl  along  the  railroads  as  thickly  as  possi- 
ble and  the  rebels  were  driven  back  to  the  footliills. 

The  roadbed  of  the  railroad  was  damaged,  but  it  was  repaired 
almost  immediately,  and  traflQc  was  soon  resumed  through  to  Malolos. 
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General  Wboatou  started  at  daylight  on  April  12  with  the  Tenth 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Second  Oregon  regiments  and  two  gunw  to  drive 
the  rebels  from  the  American  right  flank,  between  the  railroad  and  the 
foothills. 

He  met  with  slight  resistance  near  Santa  Maria,  and  had  one  man 
wounded.  Rut  the  enemy  bolted  when  shelled  by  the  artillery  and 
burned  and  abandoned  llie  town  of  Santa  Maria,  where  a  thousand 
rebels  were  reported  to  have  been  Luucentrated. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  enemy  was  in  full  retreat  toward 
the  mountains,  burning  the  villages  behind  the  retreating  force. 

Lawton*8  command  captured  the  villages  of  I'agsajan  and  Lumban 
on  the  preceding  day,  with  some  resistance  at  the  latter  place. 

The  mouth  of  the  river,  commanded  by  Lumban,  was  effectively 
blockaded  against  the  entrance  of  the  gunboats.  Shells  from  the 
Laguna  de  Bay  drove  most  of  the  insurgents  in  flight  iij*  the  mouutaia 
side. 

A  small  force  remained  in  an  old  church,  offering  resistnnce  until 
it  was  rushed  by  the  troops. 

About  fifty  natives  were  captured  and  several  killed.  There  was 
one  casualty  among  the  Americans,  that  being  an  arm  wound, 

Six  launches  and  two  cascoes  were  captured  in  the  river. 

On  April  12  the  expedition  moved  twelve  miles  further  north  along 
the  lake,  taking  two  towns,  Longos  and  Paete. 

There  was  only  desultory  shooting  from  the  retreating  enemy  until 
the  advance  reached  Paete,  the  center  of  the  insurgents'  military  gov- 
ernment, in  the  district  of  Laguna  de  Bay.  Here  the  road  is  flanked  by 
steep  hills  on  each  side,  on  which  the  insurgt*nts  had  constructed  great 
log  trenches,  and  also  across  the  road.  The  North  Dakota  reginrt-nt 
ran  into  a  cross  fire. 

Squads  of  five  sharpshooters  each  were  sent  up  the  steep  hill  and 
th»"ough  the  thick  brush  to  flank  the  insurgents.  One  squad  of  the 
Xotih  Dakota  regiment  suddenly  came  to  the  insurgent  trenches  i>nly 
fifteen  yards  off.    Only  one  man  in  this  squad  got  away  unhurt. 

The  tin-clad  gunboats  shelled  the  insurgents*  position  for  an  hour. 
The  enemy  was  finally  driven  out.  Our  loss  was  ^ve  killed  and  two 
wounded;  the  greatest  loss  Lawton  had  yet  sustained. 

The  American  forces  in  the  Philippines  were  reinforced  on  April 
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14  hy  the  arrival  of  the  tniusport  Sheridan  havinj;  (jn  board  the  Twelfth 
lufautr^v  and  a  Imitaliou  uf  the  SeventeeuMi. 

Ou  April  17,  General  Lawton's  expedition  returned  to  Manila  and 
prepared  for  a  new  ranipai^n. 

The  folhjwinj;  day  Admiral  Dewey  notified  the  navy  department 
of  the  capture  of  a  boat's  crew  from  the  Yorktown  by  the  Filipinos,  in 
the  following  cablegram: 

^Manila,  April  18. — Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Washiiig^ton:  The  York- 
town  viBited  Baler,  Luzon,  east  coast  of  Luzon,  Philippine  islands,  April 
12,  lor  the  purj)0se  of  rescuing  and  bringing  away  the  Spanisli  forces, 
consisting  of  eight}*  soldiers,  three  ollicers  and  two  priests,  which  were 
surrounded  by  four  hundred  insurgents.  Some  of  the  insurgents  armed 
with  Mauser  rifles  as  reported  by  natives,  IJeut.  J.  C.  Gilmoro,  while 
making  an  examination  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  an  arme<I  boat,  was 
ambushed,  tired  upon  and  captured.  Fate  unknown,  as  insurgents 
refused  to  communicate  afterward.  The  following  are  missing:  The 
officer  previously  referred  to,  Chief  Quartermaster  W.  Walton,  Cox- 
swain J,  Ellsworth,  Guuner^s  Mate  LI.  J.  llygard,  Sailmaker's  Mate 
Vendgit,  Seamen  W.  H.  Rynders,  and  C.  W.  ^Voodbury.  Apprentices  D. 
W.  Venville,  J.  Peterson,  Ordinary  Seamen  F.  Brisnlese  an<l  O.  H.  Mc- 
Donald, Landsmen  L.  T.  EdwanJs,  F,  Andersen,  J.  Dillon,  and  C  A- 
Morrissey.  DEWEY." 

Lieutenant  Gilmore,  Ensign  W.  n,  Standley,  and  a  boat's  crew 
were  sent  up  the  river  from  Baler  bay  to  communicate  with  the  Span- 
iards, the  town  of  Baler  being  situateil  some  distance  inland. 

Ensign  Standley,  who  landed  at  the  month  of  the  river,  reported 
that  he  heard  three  volleys,  a  bugle  call,  and  cheers  from  up  the  river, 
but  that  the  automatic  gun  which  was  part  of  the  eipiipment  of  the 
boat  was  not  heard  firing. 

Staudlcy  lat(T  paddled  to  the  Yorktown  in  a  canoe.  A  search  was 
made  for  the  Yorktown*s  boat  and  her  crew,  but  no  trace  of  them  was 
found,  and  the  Yorktown  sailed  for  Iloilo,  from  which  place  her  com- 
mander cabled  to  .Vdniiral  Dewey  his  theories  that  the  Filipinos  had 
captureil  or  sunk  the  boat  or  that  the  Spaniards  had  rescued  the  Amer- 
ican party. 

April  20  was  marked  by  many  skirmishes.  At  0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing three  companies  of  the  South  Dakota  regiment  marched  from  Bo- 
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cave  auil  in  ronjuDctiou  with  tbrei*  coinpanifs  uf  tlie  Minnesota  re;»:i- 
luent,  frniu  (iuiguiuto,  uorlb  of  Borave,  eucountered  a  rebel  f^me  num- 
bering fully  five  hundred  men,  when  two  miles  out. 

The  enemy  retired  three  miles  in  fairly  good  order,  in  spile  of  the 
fact  that  the  rebels  suffered  heavy  losses.  The  Americans,  having  ex* 
hausted  their  ammunition,  were  fomi>eIIed  to  return  to  their  camps. 

The  heat  was  intense.  At  uo<m  the  thermometer  registered  93  de- 
grees and  ill**  iiienniy  was  Htill  risiujj.  There  wi>re  several  prostrations 
from  the  heat  among  tht*  tHK^jm,  but  i>uly  one  man  was  wounded. 

Later  the  army  tng«  opened  fire  on  (he  enemy  along  the  river  banks. 
The  rebels  were  unusually  active  west  (»f  Malolos  as  far  as  Cailumpit, 
They  had  bt*cn  busily  at  work  on  their  trenches,  and  several  new- 
trenches  were  discovered  within  two  luiles  of  the  railroad. 

A  force  of  about  two  hundred  rebels  in  the  afternoon  attacked  the 
outposts  of  the  Wash!nn:t<m  rej^iment,  near  Taguija;,  south  of  Pnsig  and 
l*atero8. 

Two  companii^  immediately  engagiMl  the  enemy  an<I  advanced 
into  the  o|>eu  in  skirmish  order.  The  rebels  were  checked  and  routed 
after  two  hours*  fighting,  leavint^  twi'lv«»  men  killed  on  the  field  and 
several  wmitidod. 

The  American  troops  also  obtained  possession  of  many  ^[ause^ 
rifles  and  nuiny  other  weapons.    Three  Americans  were  wounded. 

Oeneral  Lawton  took  the  fitdd  at  daybreak  on  the  22d,  witli  a  col- 
umn of  troops  consisting  of  the  North  Dakota  regiment,  two  baltalitms 
of  the  Third  infantry,  the  Twenty-second  infantry,  two  guns  of  Scott's 
battery,  three  troojis  of  the  Fourth  cavalry,  and  Gale's  squadron, 
equipped  in  light  marching  order. 

This  force  started  at  5  oVIock  in  the  morning  over  the  NovallcUes 
ma*],  traversing  the  country  previously  cleared  of  rebels,  but  subse- 
quently reoccupied  by  them.  It  was  General  Lawton's  intention  by  this 
movement,  to  outflank  the  enemy  before  joining  General  MacArthnr 
north  of  Malolos, 

The  Dakota  regiment  first  encountered  the  enemy  in  front  of  Nova- 
Hches  at  8:15  A.  M,  The  rebels  opened  fire  on  our  troops,  but  their  fire 
was  silenced  fifteen  minutes  later,  the  enemy  retiring  in  bad  order,  and 
the  Americans  advancing  al(»ng  the  rough  roads  around  Novaliches. 

They  were  considerably  annoyed  by  the  fire  of  the  rebel  sharpshoot 
ers  from  the  jungle  for  two  hours. 
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At  2  o'clock  in  the  afieriKMui  I  he  rebels  were  in  full  ilij^^hl,  h'uving 
■  iiiiiny  dead  ou  the  (iehl,  aud  our  troops  were  eoiniM'lli'd  lo  tnk'^  a  brief 
rest  in  the  shade,  as  the  heat  was  overpowering, 

A  fleree  light  took  phice  at  Quengua  on  April  23.  Four  ineu  of  the 
Nebraska  regiment,  including  Colonel  Stotseuburg,  Lieutenant  Sisaon, 
and  three  men  of  the  Fourth  cavalrv,  were  killed  and  fortv-four 
wounded.    The  Filipinos  retreated  with  small  loss. 

The  engagement  developed  into  a  disastrous,  though  successful, 
fight.  The  insurgents  had  a  horseshoe  trench  about  a  mile  long,  4'n<lv- 
cling  a  rice  field  on  the  edge  of  a  wood. 

Major  Bell,  with  forty  cavalrymen,  encountered  a  strong  outpost. 
One  of  his  men  was  killed  and  five  were  wounded  by  a  volley.  The 
Americans  retired,  carrying  their  Avounde<l  under  fire  wilh  great  difii- 
culty,  being  closely  pursued,  a  fog  enabling  the  enemy  to  creep  up  to 
them.  Two  n»en  who  were  carrying  a  c<mirade  were  shot  in  the  arms, 
but  they  continued  with  their  burden. 

Major  Bell  sent  for  re-enforcements  to  rescue  the  body  of  tlie  killed 
cavalryman,  aud  a  battalion  of  the  J^ebraska  regiment,  under  Mnjor 
Mulford,  arriveii  and  advanced  until  checked  by  volleys  froui  the 
enemy's  ti'enches.  The  Americans  lay  about  eight  hundred  yiirds  fniui 
the  trenches,  behind  rice  furrows,  under  fire  for  two  hours. 

Several  men  were  sunstnick,  one  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  heat 
-as  they  lay  there  waiting  for  the  artillery-  to  come  up. 

Finally  the  Second  battalion  arrived,  and  then  Colonel  Stotsenburg, 
who  had  spent  the  night  with  his  family  at  Manila,  came  upon  the  field. 
The  men  inimediately  recognized  him  and  raised  a  cheer.  Colonel  Stot- 
senbnrg,  deciding  to  charge  as  the  cheapest  way  out  of  the  difliculty, 
led  the  attack  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Tie  fell  with  a  bullet  in 
the  breast,  dying  instantly,  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  breast' 
works. 

Lieutenant  Sisson  fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  the  bullet  striking 
him  near  the  picture  of  a  girl  suspended  by  a  ribbon  from  his  neck. 

In  the  meantiriie  the  artillery  had  arrived  and  shelled  the  Irenches. 
The  Filipinos  stood  until  the  Nebraska  troops  were  right  on  the  trench- 
es, and  then  they  bolted  to  the  second  line  of  intrenchments,  a  mile  back. 

The  Nebraska  regiment  lost  two  privates  killed  aud  had  many 
^vounded,  including  two  lieutenants.  The  Iowa  regiment  had  several 
wounded.    The  Utah  regiment  had  one  oflicer  aud  three  men  wounded. 
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TLirtec'D  dead  Filipinos  wore  foinid  iti  llio  trench.  TUeir  loss  was 
comparatively  small  on  account  of  their  safe  sholtor. 

The  Americans  carried  the  second  trench  with  small  loss. 

Colonel  Stotsenbnrg  won  a  reputati<»n  as  one  of  the  bravest  fighters 
in  the  army,  lie  always  led  his  regiment,  and  liad  achieve*!  ronmrkable 
popularity  with  his  men  since  the  war  began,  nllhongh  during  his  tirst 
colonelcy,  the  volunteers,  who  were  not  used  to  the  rigid  discipline  of 
the  regular  troops,  tUr'Uglit  him  a  hard  officer. 

Oeneral  MacArthur's  division  left  Malolos  on  April  24  to  besiege 
C'alumpit.  General  Hale,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternwin,  crossed  the  Bag- 
bag  and  reached  a  position  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Calumint,  thus  com- 
manding the  ford. 

Prisoners  captured  by  General  llale-s  troops  reported  that  Agui- 
Qaldo,  General  Luna,  and  the  Filipino  staff  were  at  Calumpit  with  a 
p-eat  force  of  Filipino  troops. 

Bef(»re  daylight  the  Fourth  cavalry,  with  throe  guns  belonging  to 
the  Utah  battery,  the  Nebraska  regiment,  and  the  Iowa  regiment,  under 
General  Hale,  were  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Kuinchnn,  where  th« 
Bagbag  is  fordnble,  but  commanded  by  trenches.  Onring  the  aftemoor 
the  troops  crossed  the  river. 

Generals  MacAi*thnr  and  Wheaton,  with  the  Montana  regiment,  ad- 
vanced to  the  left  of  the  railroad  and  the  Kansas  regiment  moved  for- 
ward to  the  right,  north  of  Malolos.  They  had  with  them  a  long  supply 
train,  with  two  armed  earn  in  front,  carrying  two  Galling  and  t'olts 
rapid-fire  guns  and  the  six-pounder  which  did  such  execution  at  the 
capture  of  Malolos. 

MacArthur's  division  fought  its  way  to  the  Filipino  trenches  before 
Calumpit,  advancing  four  miles,  mostly  through  woods  and  jungle,  and 
crossing  the  Bagbag  river. 

This  was  a<rcompIished  at  a  cost  to  the  Americans  of  six  killed  and 
twenty-eight  wouuiled,  the  l-^irst  South  Hakota  regim*»ut  being  the 
heaviest  loser. 

After  fording  the  river  the  South  Dakotans  pursued  the  insurgents 
to  the  outskirts  of  ralumpit,  but  the  town  was  found  so  strongly  pro- 
tected that  General  Mac.-Vrthur  deemeil  it  best  to  withdraw  the  tired 
fighters  and  to  go  into  camp  for  a  night's  rest  before  making  the  final 
assault. 

The  largest  buildings  in  Calumpit  were  being  fired  by  the  Filipino* 
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while  tlie  Americans  were  crossin*;  the  river,  fully  u  mile  away,  indicat- 
ing tlie  eueniy^s  intention  to  abandon  the  place. 

The  enemy  had  planned  to  wreck  our  artillery  transjiort  train.  This 
attempt  was  a  failure,  but  a  span  of  the  iron  railway  bridge  over  the 
river  was  destroyed,  hampering  the  American  transportation  for  some 
time.  The  Filipinos  cut  the  ginlers,  intemling  lo  have  the  structure 
fall  with  the  train,  but  it  collapsed  prematurely  of  its  own  weiglit. 

The  Ragbag  river,  which  i»s-about  one  hundred  yards  wide  at  that 
point,  was  splendidly  fortiiie*!,  and  tlie  Americans  were  compelled  to 
approach  across  an  open  space  from  which  the  rebels  had  cleared  every 
obstruction  to  sight.  The  bank  of  the  river,  a  high  bluff,  was  surmount- 
ed with  trenches,  capped  with  rocks,  loopholed,  and  partly  hidden  by 
bushes. 

General  Wheaton's  brigade  approached  the  river  along  the  railroad, 
leaving  camp  beyond  Malolos  City. 

General  Uale's  was  earlier  on  the  march  and  swept  westward  to- 
ward the  railroad.  The  armored  train  was  being  pushed  by  Chinamen, 
the  Twentieth  Kansas  regiment  advancing  in  extended  order  on  the  left 
and  the  First  Montana  regiment,  Avith  the  Utah  light  artillery  on  the 
right.  , 

The  rapid-tiring  guns  on  the  train  "opened  the  ball"  at  11:30  A.  M., 
about  a  mile  from  the  river,  their  popping  alternating  continuously 
with  the  boom  of  the  six-pounders. 

The  Montana  reyimcnt  and  the  Utah  artillery  batteries  at  the  sam*. 
time  entered  the  jungle,  from  which  the  insurgents,  who  were  occupying 
a  large,  straggling  village  of  huts,  poured  heavy  volleys.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  (he  Americans  had  forced  a  passage  through  the  woods  to 
the  oi>en  space  in  front  of  the  river,  and  the  artillery,  immediately  on 
wheeling  into  the  ojK'n,  began  shelling  the  Filipino  trenches. 

In  the  meantime.  Company  K,  Twentieth  Kansas,  led  by  Captain 
Boltwt'od,  pcrfriruird  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achieveriK^uts  of  the  cam- 
paign. The  regiment  was  being  held  in  reserve,  and  Company  K  charged 
a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mih»  over  a  cornfield  to  the  bank  of  the  river, 
near  the  bridge,  where  the  insurgents  from  a  trench  were  pei>pering  the 
armored  train,  then  about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  track.  The 
company  found  shelter  in  a  ditch. 

Col.  Frederick  Funston  called  for  voluuteers  to  cross  the  river, 
and  the  colonel  himself,  Lieutenant  Ball,  a  private  of  Company  K,  a  pri- 
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vale  of  Company  E,  Trimipeter  Bnrsfiold,  nnd  Corpornl  Ferguson  of 
Company  I  crawled  along  llie  iron  girders. 

While  this  was  going  on  the  men  of  Company  K,  from  ^he  ditch, 
were  fusillading  the  tri-mhes  in  the  Hndeinor  lo  iliverl  attention,  but  the 
Filipinos  got  the  range  fnun  a  trt'ncli  down  the  riviT,  and  their  bullets 
«oon  spattered  the  water  under  the  structure. 

Having  reached  the  broken  span,  the  small  but  valorous  party  of 
Americans  slid  down  the  caisson,  swam  a  few  yards  lo  the  shore,  and 
crawled  up  the  bank,  the  little  colonel  leailing  the  way  to  the  trenches, 
revolver  in  hand,  while  the  few  remaining  Filipinos  bolted. 

Colonel  Fuuston  said  afterward: 

"It  wasn't  much  to  do.  We  knew  they  could  not  shoot  straight 
and  that  our  boys  Avould  attend  to  them  while  we  were  crossing.'' 

General  Hale's  troops,  on  the  right,  had  the  hardest  tight.  Thej 
followed  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  nearest  the  town,  from  the  ea«t, 
with  tlie  First  Xebraska  regiment  on  the  left  and  the  First  South  Dakota 
and  the  Fifty-first  I<iwa  beyond.  The  country  to  be  traversed  was 
mostly  jungle,  but  the  Filipinos  stood- their  groimd  even  in  the  open 
spaces. 

General  Hale*s  right  joined  General  Wheaton's  left  soon  after  noon, 
a  curve  in  the  river  enabling  the  Americans  to  pour  an  enfilading  fire 
intti  the  enemy's  trenches.  About  this  time  the  cheers  of  the  Kansas 
troops  announced  that  the  Americans  had  crossed  the  river. 

General  Hale's  men  began  to  ford  the  Chico,  a  branch  of  the  Bag- 
bag,  stretching  to  the  northeast.  The  General  himself  j>lunged  in  up  to 
his  neck,  and  the  regiments,  all  carrying  Hags,  floundered  across  the 
stream.  The  guns  of  the  t'tah  light  artillery  were  dragged  over  next 
and  formed  into  an  extended  line  to  advance  upon  the  trenches  before 
Calumjut.  from  which  the  Filipinos  were  pouring  continuouH  vollnys. 

The  armored  car  had  one  man  killed  and  two  wounded.  The  Kansas 
-regiment  had  three  wounded  during  the  charge,  and  the  Utah  light  artil- 
lery one  killed  and  two  wounded.  Most  of  the  other  casualties  befell  ^he 
South  Dakota  regiment. 

The  American  troops  entered  Calumpit  on  the  afternoon  of  April 
20.  Agninaldo'ft  forces  retreated  to  their  trenches  just  outside  the  city 
nnd  made  a  stubborn  stand.  General  MacArtluir's  troops  secured  com- 
manding positions  in  the  city  itself  and  opened  up  a  terrific  bombard- 
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ment  of  the  eneni.v's  posiLions.  American  gnus  planted  in  front  of  tlie 
Calunipit  church  did  ^'oat  execution  in  the  Filipino  trenches. 

The  American  .losseM  in  the  afternoon  were  lifleen  killed  and 
wounded,  in  addition  to  ei;;ht  killed  in  the  early  fijrhtiug  in  front  of  the 
city.  The  insurgents  were  strongly  intrenched  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Rio  Gninde,  and  for  the  lirst  time  since  hostilities  Itegan  U8e<l 
ennuou.  Tliey  lired  shrapnel  from  guns  in  the  trenches,  but  the  shot 
burst  over  the  heads  of  the  Americans  and  no  damage  was  done. 

It  was  learned  from  Spanish  sources  that  (Seueral  Antonio  Lunii 
had  succeeded  Aguinahlo.  The  new  commander  threiitene<l  death  to 
all  natives  in  whose  possession  the  American  proclamntiou  recently 
issueii  by  the  Philippine  commission  should  be  found. 

(icneral  MaiArlhur  had  ri,Ot)0  troops  engaged  in  the  attack  on 
Calumpit.  Thf^ir  vahu*  was  unparalleled.  <*aliniipit  was  on  fire  when 
the  advance  of  General  MacArthur*s  division,  coiuprising  the  brigade 
of  Generals  Ilale,  Wheaton,  and  Lawton,  was  ordered.  The  insurgents 
met  the  American  troops  with  severe  tiring.  The  greater  part  of  Agni- 
naldo's  army  was  in  the  town  and  the  trenches  before  it. 

The  guns  of  the  Utah  artillery  did  masterful  work.  They  tore  great 
gaps  in  the  trenches  and  drove  the  natives  out  with  appalling  slaughter. 
Then  the  infantry  charged  the  tivnches.  The  insurgents  stood  tlicjr 
ground  as  long  as  they  could  and  then  tied.  The  Americans  then  had 
little  difliculty  in  entering  the  city. 

On  all  sides  was  to  be  seen  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  intensity  of 
the  American  tiring.  The  dead  Filipinos  lay  two,  and  even  three,  deep 
in  some  places.    The  trenches  were  choked  with  bodies. 

In  the  meantime  two  columns — the  first  under  General  T.awlon  and 
the  second  under  Colonel  Summers — met  at  Xorzagaray,  in  the  IiIIIk  fif- 
teen miles  east  of  Talumpit. 

General  Lawton  had  marched  twenty-eight  miles  under  almost 
insurmountable  difliciiltit's.  This  advance  was  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble feats  of  the  entire  campaign  against  the  insurgents. 

The  road  over  which  the  e.xpedition  advanced  was  a  mere  trail 
across  rough  hills.  The  entire  force  had  to  turn  in  and  help  the  wagon 
train,  as  the  use  of  water  buffaloes  provetl  an  inefficient  metliod  of  trans- 
portation, ten  of  the  animals  dying  of  exhaustion.  The  enemy  offered 
little  resistanee. 

Colonel    Summers,  with   his    force,  reached    Xor/.agaray  Sunday 
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morning,  taking  th**  town  after  a  littk*  fighting.  Tb^  enemy  retreated 
to  the  hillts.  On  Tuewlay  the  American  forces  took  imh\  Ininiei]  the  vil- 
lage of  Angat,  the  total  Ions  being  tive  woundeil. 

Colonel  Fred  Funstou's  daring  exploits  at  Cahimpit  won  him  world- 
wide fame  an<l  he  became  at  once  a  popular  hero.  What  ItoosevcJt 
wa8  in  Cuba,  FiniHton  was  in  the  Phili]>pineK — the  hero  of  the  campaign. 
(.Jeneral  Otis  praised  him  highly  in  his  dinpatches  and  President  Mc* 
Kinley  rewardetl  him  with  a  conimiHsion  uh  Rrigadier-Oenenil, 

In  iLe  entin*  army  there  is  probably  no  man  who  has  seen  moro 
fighting  in  pntportion  to  his  age  than  L'ol.  Fred  Fanston.  lie  in  a 
born  soldier  and  has  generally  contrived  to  be  in  the  virinity  where 
bullets  were  Hying  thickest,  and  although  he  has  been  wounded  a  nuiit- 
ber  of  times  he  has  always  escaped  serious  injury.  His  fri*»nds  jwiy 
that  this  is  partly  because  there  is  so  little  of  him  to  hit,  for  he  is  only 
five  feet  five  inches  tall  and  his  top  weight  is  about  115  [Mjunds,  His 
latest  exjiloit,  wl»en  he  lt»ok  his  Kansans  across  the  Rio  Grande  <le 
la  Panipanga  on  a  raft  hastily  ci)ustructed  for  the  purjjose,  under  a 
heavy  Are  from  the  Filipinos,  formed  them  on  the  other  side,  and  took 
the  fortifications  at  the  charge,  adds  one  more  heroic  sen-fee  to  a  record 
already  long. 

From  his  boyhood  days  Fred  Funston  has  been  a  fighter.  He  was 
born  in  Ohio  in  isr>(i,  but  his  father,  E.  H.  Funston,  soon  niove<l  to  Kan- 
sas, where  he  became  a  congi'e.ssinan  and  was  known  as  '*F(»ghorn" 
Funst<»n.  His  first  public  appearance  was  made  when  he  was  about  six- 
teen years  ohl  at  a  jtolitical  meeting  at  Fort  Scott,  Kas.  The  political 
meeting  happened  to  be  opposed  to  his  father's  candidacy,  but  that  made 
no  difference  to  \'oung  Freil — in  fact,  it  was  the  rea.son  for  his  being 
there.  After  all  the  sjieaking  was  over  and  '*Foghoru"  Funston  had 
been  pretty  well  torn  to  pieces  the  young  fellow  got  up,  took  the  stage 
and  said  that  he  had  a  few  remarks  to  make.  He  proceeded  to  make 
them  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition,  btit  when  the  audience  pres- 
ently discovered  that  he  was  telling  a  good  story  on  his  father  it  quieted 
down.  He  finished  that  storj-  and  then  another,  and  then  began  to  tell 
what,  kind  of  a  man  "Foghorn"  Funston  who  had  been  the  butt  of  so 
much  ridicule,  really  was.  In  vain  did  the  organizers  of  the  meeting 
howl  for  adjonrnment,  the  boy  now  had  his  audience  with  him,  and  by 
the  time  he  had  finished  a  brief  but  well-put  statement  of  the  iK>litical 
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situation  it  was  a  Funston  auUionce,  and  the  effect  of  his  oratory  was 
verv  evident  on  election  day. 

Two  years  later  Fred  Funston  entered  the  Kansas  State  University, 
where  he  was  a  classmate  of  William  Henrj'  White,  who  made  himself 
famous  by  his  inquiry,  "What's  the  matter  with  Kausas?"  White  says 
that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  himself  Funston  would  have  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  and  even  as  it  Avas  it  was  a  close  race,  lie  tells  this  story 
of  the  young  fellow's  college  career: 

Owing  to  difficulty  which  he  experienced  with  some  of  the  text- 
books he  didn*t  graduate,  but  in  1887  became  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Smith  Tribune,  a  stanch  upholder  of  the  local  democracy.  A  few  days 
before  the  election  the  editor-in-chief  went  away,  leaving  the  paper  in 
Funston's  hands.  He  had  been  getting  pretty  weary  of  the  democrats, 
who  had  been  conducting  their  campaign  on  a  basis  of  bribei-y  and  in- 
timidation, and  his  first  act  when  he  was  put  in  control  was  to  write  an 
editorial  stating  his  opinions  with  a  degree  of  frankness  which  left  no 
room  for  misunderstanding.  This  engaging  open-mindedness  did  not 
appeal  to  the  worthy  citizens  of  Fort  Smith,  who  set  about  showing 
the  young  editor  the  error  of  his  ways  by  burning  down  the  Tribune 
building.  Funston  gathered  his  staff  about  him  and  prepared  to  defend 
the  place,  but  tne  editor-in-chief  hastily  returned  in  answer  to  urgent 
telegraphic  summons  from  his  friends  and  appeaseil  the  wrath  of  the 
democrats  by  a  hasty  issue,  exjtlaining  editorinlly  what  had  happened. 
l^Jaturally,  young  Funston  did  not  retain  his  job.  There  was  talk  of 
tarring  and  feathering  him  before  he  could  get  away  fi*oni  town,  but 
he  didn't  evince  any  haste  in  leaving.  Instead,  he  wandered  around  the 
place  with  his  nose  in  the  air,  looking  for  some  of  the  alleged  ringlead- 
ers iu  the  proposed  scheme.  When  he  did  finally  leave  there  were  no 
feathers  attached  to  him,  except  the  featlier  in  his  rap  at  having  bluffed 
practically  the  whole  town.  When  a  friend  nsked  him  why  he  had 
so  foolishly  thrown  away  his  situation  by  printing  such  an  editorial 
the  young  man  said  brielly: 

"I  was  tired  of  the  rotten  politics  and  tired  of  the  rotten  towu,  and 
tired  of  the  rotten  sheet,  and  ready  t(.  go  anyway;  so  I  thought  T  might 
just  as  well  wake  the  place  up  and  let  'em  know  I  was  alive  before  I 
left." 

For  a  time  Funston  was  out  of  a  job.  Then  he  drifted  into  the  rail- 
road business  and  became  a  conductor  on  the  Santa  Fe  line.    One  day 
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a  cowboy  fnll  of  rum  bei-amc  r:un[»n;^t**nis  in  liis  car  anU  Ivinjj  down  un 
hi«  back  in  i1j(^  aisle  begau  to  hIiooI  lii>le.s  iu  tlie  ceiling.  The  little  tuD' 
<Iuetor  kicked  the  revolver  out  of  his  baud,  yanked  him  ak>D^  the  aisle, 
and  llirew  liirn  off  the  bark  pbufonn.  The  cowbi)y  got  up  and  burle^l  a 
piece  of  balbiHt,  which  broke  an  end  window,  then  starte^l  and  ran  down 
(he  track,  with  Funston  in  hot  pursuit,  llin^rin*;  bnUast  an  he  ran,  until 
the  fugitive  diBtaneed  him.  By  the  time  he  got  back  to  his  train,  sweat- 
ing and  breathlesK,  half  an  hour  had  been  dropped  on  the  schedule.  The 
HUpcriutendent  made  inquiry  ab<nit  it  anil  the  conductor  exphUnei). 

"It  was  all  right  to  throw  him  off,"  said  the  superintendent,  **bnt 
what  did  you  go  and  chase  him  for?" 

"I  suppose  T  was  mad,"  said  runston.  "Woubln't  you  be  mad  if  a 
man  threw  a  rock  througli  yonr  window?" 

"Probably;  but  don't  do  it  again,"  wiid  the  Buperintendent, 

Whether  be<ause  of  this  restriction  or  for  other  causes  the  young 
man  soon  left  the  railroad's  empl(»y  and  cast  about  him  for  »omethiug 
else  to  do.  The  chance  came  in  an  expedition  to  Dakota,  followe*]  by 
one  to  Death  valley.  From  this  latter  half  of  the  travelers  came  back 
permanently  disabled,  biit  it  scen»e<I  to  agree  with  Funston  and  he 
liked  so  well  the  exploring  of  unknown  countiies  that  he  looked  arouml 
for  something  else  in  the  same  line.  The  agricultural  departruent  want* 
ed  some  one  to  collect  botanical  specimens  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
and  a  friend  yot  an  offer  of  the  place  for  Funston.  at  the  same  time 
warning  him  thnt  it  was  a  perih>uK  job. 

**That*8  all  right,"  said  the  young  man,  *'but  as  my  botanical  knowl- 
edge doesn't  extend  much  further  than  knowing  a  violet  from  a  sun- 
flower, I  don't  think  I'd  be  a  valuable  collector." 

Nevertheless  the  prospect  was  so  alluring  that  he  set  to  work  to 
learn  practical  botany,  and  in  1892  wi\H  in  Alaska.  lie  went  over  Chil- 
koot  pass  in  a  late  blizzanl,  struck  for  the  interior,  reached  the  spot 
where  Dawson  City  now  is,  and  started  down  the  Yukon  alone  in  a 
canoe  ^hich  he  had  built.  His  canoe  was  caught  in  rapids,  split  on 
a  rock,  and  that  would  have  been  the  end  of  Fred  Funston  but  for  a 
missionary  w4io  chanced  to  be  going  along  with  some  Indians  and  who 
saved  him.  That  winter  he  spent  with  Indians,  hunting  and  exploring, 
and  when  he  returned  tt  was  with  a  store  of  highly  comprehensive  and 
valuable  botanical  material.  His  one  criticism  of  Alaska  was  that  it 
was  a  magnificent  country,  but  pretty  lonely. 
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Dis  oext  venture  was  in  Cuba,  where  lie  went  lilibuBteriug.  (toinez 
gave  him  a  coiumissiun  and  he  became  second  in  command  of  artillery 
under  Osgood,  the  famoun  Cornell  f(»otball  half-back,  lie  made  a  rec- 
ord for  bravery  at  Guimaro  in  October,  189*;,  when;  his  chief  was  killed^ 
and  he  toctk  eomiiuind.  At  the  head  of  his  artillerymen  and  with  a 
dynamite  bomb  in  hiH  hand  he  charged  the  Spanish  works  in  the  assault 
which  terminate<l  in  their  surrender.  At  Bavamo  he  became  a  cavalry 
officer  teniX)orarily  because  there  was  more  for  cavalry  than  for  artillery 
to  do  there,  and  was  shot  three  times,  but  such  was  his  endurance  and 
physique  that  he  was  ready  for  more  fighting  in  a  short  time.  At  I^s 
Tunas  he  managed  the  Cuban  dynamite  gnus  which  wrought  such  havoc 
among  the  Spanish  troops,  and  was  again  wounde<l.  At  the  same  time 
his  horse  was  shot  and  fell  upon  him,  badly  injuring  his  hips.  Wounded 
as  he  was  he  hobbled  to  headquarters  on  learning  that  lifty  j)risoner8, 
guf*rri!his  who  f(»ught  on  the  Spanish  side,  were  to  be  executed  and 
begged  for  tiieir  lives.    The  petition  was  refused. 

Enraged  at  the  barbarity  of  the  Cubans,  Funston  swore  that  he 
wouhl  never  strike  anotlu^r  blow  in  a  cause  tliat  permitted  such  an 
outrage,  and  thereupon  resigned  his  c(»nimissiou,  having  fought  in 
twentj-two  battles.  With  a  letter  from  iJeneral  Garcia  ordering  trans- 
portation to  this  country  for  him  he  went  to  the  coast  and  fell  in  witb 
a  number  of  Spaniards.  As  it  didn't  seem  advisable  to  be  found  with 
pajiers  signed  by  Garcia  upt>n  hiui,  Funston  ale  the  letter.  It  gave 
him  indigestion,  which,  added  to  the  malaria  and  the  effects  of  his 
wonnds,  left  him  in  a  very  bad  condition  when  he  landed  here,  the 
Spaniards  having  treated  him  well  and  put  him  aboard  a  ship.  For  three 
weeks  he  was  in  a  hospital  here  and  when  he  came  out  he  weighed  but 
ninety  pounds. 

Shortly  after  he  had  recovered  his  normal  health  and  energy  the 
war  with  Spain  broke  out  and  he  ofFere<l  his  services.  An  opportunity 
was  given  him  to  go  on  General  Miles'  staff,  but  he  chose  rather  to  ac- 
cept the  command  of  the  Twentieth  Kansas,  after  he  had  failed  of 
recognition  in  his  pntject  to  raise  a  regiment  of  rough  riders.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  him  that  his  regiment  <lid  not  get  to  Cuba, 
but  his  chance  came  later  when  they  were  ordered  to  the  Philij^pineg, 
On  the  way  there  was  a  long  wait  in  San  Francisco,  where  Colonel 
Funston  met,  wooed,  and  married  a  young  music  teacher,  all  in  two 
weeks,  and  she  accompanied  him  to  Manila.    Since  the  fighting  began  he 
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and  his  KnnNnns  hnvc  been  prominent  iu  many  battles.  In  the  figbting 
before  Mab>Ios  be  found  bimsolf  with  part  of  bin  conunaml  on  one  side 
of  tlio  muddy  Marilao  river  and  a  force  of  FilipinoH  on  llie  other  aide, 
who  bad  a  ix^»n\  jMiHiUon  an<l  wiTe  p;allnij^  our  trooj^s  by  their  (*oa»it|jint 
lire.  Oillins  for  vohinteers  who  vonU\  swim,  <A»lon(.'l  FuuhIou  KebM't<Hi 
twenty  men,  tobl  tbeni  to  ftdbiw  him,  and,  bobling  Iii«  rev(dver  np,  swum 
the  stream.  The  men  put  their  ;'uuh  on  \o^h  and  followed,  i*ushing  the 
logs.  On  the  other  8i<le  the  little  forre  ehargetl  and  captured  eighty 
Filipinos.  Ho  was  the  tirst  man  to  enter  Maloios  after  the  capture. 
Thone  who  have  seen  Colonel  Fnustou  in  action  say  that  he  has  inspired 
Lis  men  with  unbi»unded  coiitideniv  in  him  and  that  he  bus  only  to  call 
for  volunti'ei'8  and  they  will  hi'  at  his  side  ready  to  folluw'  wherever  be 
may  lead.  The  temper  *>f  bis  men  ih  sliown  by  the  feat  where  two  of 
them,  on  bis  call  for  volunteers,  swam  the  river,  towing  a  heavy  rojw?, 
and  fastened  the  rojM*  to  a  tree  on  the  further  bank  while  tlie  Filipinos 
were  firing  at  thenj  all  the  time,  the  rope  being  used  u«  a  guidance  for 
the  raft  on  which  Colonel  Funston  tranHpoKed  bis  command  in  suc- 
cessive trips. 

On  April  28  Col.  Manuel  Argnelese  and  Lieut.  Jose  Hernal,  chief  of 
General  Luna's  staff,  entered  (leneral  MacArtbur's  lines  bearing  a  Hag 
of  truce.  They  asked  for  a  cessatiou  of  hostilities  in  order  to  treat  for 
peace.  General  MacxVrthur  had  them  conveyed  to  General  Otis'  bead* 
quarters  at  Manila.  ^ 

Tlie  envoys  were  very  hospitably  treated  by  General  Otis,  who  pro- 
vide<l  them  with  a  house  and  with  a  guard,  anil  permitted  them  to  visit 
friends  here.  Returning  to  the  palace  the  envoys  saw  an  illustration 
of  American  resource.n.  A  long  train  of  wagiins  and  pack  mules  was 
just  starting  with  provisions  for  General  Lawton,  who  bad  reached 
Marunco, 

The  conference  at  t  he  palace  lasteil  three  hours,  Jacob  G.  S.'luirman 
of  the  United  States  I*hili|>pine  Commission  attending  and  Admiral 
Dewey  dropping  in  for  an  b<mr.  The  discussion  was  mostly  between 
General  Otis  and  Colonel  Argueleses,  who  bad  been  selected  for  the 
mission  by  General  Luna  because  he  had  known  General  Otis.  Colonel 
Argueleses  sen*ed  on  the  Filiiiiuo  committee  which  met  the  American 
authorities  before  the  war  in  an  endeavor  to  smooth  over  the  impend- 
ing troubles. 

Mr.  Schurmau  emerged  from  the  palace  between  the  two  shock* 
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haired,  half-savage-looking  emissaries,  and  the  three  drove  unattended 
to  the  oflftce  of  the  United  States  Philippine  commission,  where  they 
talked  informally  for  about  an  hour. 

Colonel  Argueleses,  who  is  a  lawyer,  splendidly  illustrated  the 
Malay  subtlety  at  words.  While  he  declared  with  apparent  frankness 
that  the  Filipino  leaders  wanted  a  chance  to  give  up  the  struggle  grace- 
fully through  the  congress  instead  of  surrendering  ignominiously,  he 
asked  for  a  fortnight's  armistice  so  that  the  congress  might  be  sum- 
moned on  May  1;  he  endeavored  to  commit  the  Americans  to  greater  con- 
cessions, and  wanted  terms  guaranteed  by  treaty.  lie  was  told  that 
recognition  of  the  Filipino  government  was  impossible,  and  he  was 
given  to  understand  that  a  written  guarantee  of  amnesty  for  all  insur- 
gents was  the  utmost  that  could  be  given.  Colonel  Argueleses  argued 
that  Spain  had  given  similar  guarantees  and  broken  them,  and  he  laid 
much  stress  on  the  Spaniards'  honor.  lie  persistently  declared  that  the 
Filipinos  must  be  permitted  to  retire  with  honor. 

In  conversation  with  Mr.  Schurman,  Colonel  Argueleses  revived  the 
question  of  independence  and  was  referred  to  the  statement  in  the 
commissioner's  proclamation  that  the  Filipinos  would  be  given  an 
increasing  measure  of  self-government  as  soon  as  they  proved  them- 
selves worthy  of  it.  Mr.  Schurman  warned  Argueleses  that  the  longer 
war  was  waged  and  the  more  were  killed,  the  stronger  would  be  the 
animosities  hindering  an  amicable  co-operation  between  the  two  peoples 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  islands. 

The  conference  was  without  results  and  hostilities  were  renewed. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

LIFE  OP  GEN.  EMILIO  AGUIXALDO. 

A  CHARACTER  STPDY  OF  THE  FILIPINO  LEADER,  WITH  AIJ4 
TOE  PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  HLS  EXCITING  CAREER. 


MILIO  AGUINALDO,  tbo  I«a»}<^r  of  the  Filipino 
Innurgonts  iu  tiie  rebellions  agninst  Hpnin  and  tb» 
UnittHl  States,  is  a  person  of  historical  importance, 
whatever  opinions  one  niay  hohl  rnncerning  liia 
ability  or  his  niotiven.  It  in  as  difficult  to  fix 
hU  genealogical  status  as  it  was  for  the  Spanish 
aud  American  tnutps  to  locate  him  during  the  re- 
bellious he  direcl«*<l  against  (heir  countries-  He 
was  born  iu  Old  ("avite,  March  22,  18<39.  His  par- 
ents have  been  variously  described.  One  writer 
says  they  were  a  clever  Japanese  couple;  another  makes  his  father  a 
Mahiy  and  bin  niotlier  a  native  Togal.  A  better  autlionty  than  either 
of  the  two  referred  to,  sjieaks  of  Aguinaldo  as  a  demisaug  (half  blood) 
of  IIIspano-Togal  ancestry,  and  supplements  it  with  the  information 
that  the  moral  n)ire  of  the  I'hilippines  was  so  deep  under  Spanish  rule, 
the  immorality  of  the  dominant  race  so  universal,  that  neither  the  civil 
nor  religious  authorities  ever  cared  to  keep  any  record  of  the  alliances 
and  misalliances,  the  births  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  the  wives,  con- 
cubines aud  mistre>ises,  slaves  and  abducte<l  women,  who  have  filled 
the  long  years  of  Spanish  rule.  It  seems  certain  that  a  modicum  of 
Chinese  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  the  Filipino  leader,  and  that  some 
Igorrate-Clanese  or  Togal-Cliinese  fignres  In  his  pedigree. 

Those  with  whom  he  has  been  asi?ociated  iu  the  ivbellion  say  that 
his  father  was  a  Spanish  general;  others  allege  that  he  is  the  son  of  a 
Jesuit  priest,  a  very  learned  but  dissolute  man.  This  latter  statement 
fs  made  by  his  enemies  and  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the  fact 
that  at  four  years  of  age  Aguinaldo  was  a  house  boy  In  the  Lome  of  a 
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Jesuit  priest  in  Cavite.  The  priest  treated  the  boy  very  differently  from 
the  way  houseboys  \xxg  generally  tiTated.  He  dressed  him  in  good 
clothes  and  gave  him  an  education,  an  advantage  possessed  by  only 
three  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippinea 

Little  is  known  of  his  cliildhood,  except  tliat  it  is  reported  he  was  a 
most  precocious  boy  who  Avhenten  years  of  age  was  the  mental  superior 
of  most  of  the  peitjile  i»f  the  Togal  tribe,  and  the  Togals  are  the  most 
enlightened  of  all  the  I'hilippine  islanders. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
Pontifical  TTnivereity  f»f  Manila,  where  he  was  considered  au  unusually 
briglit  student. 

AguiualduV  public  career  began  in  1888  in  Hong  Kong,  He  had 
inc  rred  the  displeasure  of  both  the  secular  and  religious  authuntles  by 
having  become  a  Freemason;  it  was  also  about  this  time  that  he  began 
to  express  hostile  opinions  to  Spanish  rule  in  his  native  land.  Already 
there  was  a  large  colony  of  Filipino  exiles  in  Hong  Kong,  as  well  as  a 
great  number  of  Filipinns  who  prcferi'ed  to  carry  on  business  under  the 
pmtection  of  the  British  Hag  instead  of  submitting  to  the  extortionate 
demands  of  »Spaiu, 

Up  to  this  time  Aguinaldo's  knowleilge  of  government  and  military 
affairs  had  been  confined  to  his  observation  i>f  Spanish  methods  in  the 
Philippines.  At  Hong  Kong  a  new  field  of  observation  was  opened  to 
him  and  aroused  his  interest  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  watched  the  drills 
of  the  soldiers  at  the  British  garrison  and  was  au  enthusiastic  spectator 
at  parades.  He  was  fre^iuently  seen  in  the  gun  shops,  where  he  pur» 
chased  arms  and  skilled  himself  in  their  uses. 

He  se(*med  to  be  infatuated  with  the  study  of  warfare,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Hong  Kong  he  read  the  lives  and  campaigns  of  all  the 
great  soldiers  of  modern  times — Bonaparte,  Wellington,  Von  Moltke, 
Grunt.  He  became  au  ard<^ut  student  of  languages  also,  nnd  in  addi- 
tion to  Spanish  and  the  three  i>rincipal  native  tongues  in  the  islands 
he  acquired  a  fair  kuowh^lge  tif  English,  French  and  Chinese. 

He  then  became  tired  by  an  ambition  to  adopt  arms  as  a  jjrofession 
and  went  to  Kowloon  where  he  entered  the  Chinese  army.  He  remained 
but  a  short  time  in  this  branch  of  the  service,  claiming  that  nothing 
was  to  be  learned  from  the  ignorant  natives  in  command.  He  next 
entered  the  Chinese  navy,  becoming  one  of  a  crew  officered  by  Euro* 
peans. 
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In  1890  a  revolution  broke  out  in  tUo  Philippine  islands  and  gave 
Aguinahlo  tiie  opportunity  for  niilitarj-  leatlership  he  seems  to  have  been 
seeking.  The  real  leader  of  that  revolution  until  the  time  of  hia  execu- 
tion was  Dr.  Jose  Rizal. 

The  couditions  which  brought  about  the  revolution  of  1806  were 
as  follows:  For  some  years  there  had  been  a  deficiency  in  the  revenues, 
presumably  through  the  dishonesty  of  sfpaninli  oBlcials.  The  people 
were  already  taxed  beyond  their  ability  to  pay  promptly,  but  an  old 
law  was  revived  whereby  any  person  who  failed  to  pay  his  taxes  could 
be  put  to  labor  by  the  government.  Taxation  was  increased  and  thou- 
sands of  unfoilunates  wh)»  becauie  in  arrears  for  taxes  were  turned 
over  to  contrartoi's  and  foned  to  work  out  the  tax  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  cents  per  day.  They  were  only  allowed  sufficient  food  to  keep  them 
alive  and  only  audi  shelter  as  woiild  protect  them  from  the  viok»iice 
of  the  L-leuR'Uts.  It  was  slavery  pure  and  siini»Ie,  and  a  griiuling,  ho{>e- 
less  form  of  slaverj'  at  that. 

Among  those  who  protested  most  loudly  and  effectively  against 
such  degradation  was  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  a  friend  and  compatriot  of  Agui* 
naldoX  ^od  one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  the  islands. 

Dr.  Rizal  wrote  a  number  of  pauiphlets  denouncing  botli  the  state 
and  the  church — for  the  latter  had  demanded  and  been  grante<l  a  share 
of  the  forced  labor, 

"Treason  and  blasphemy'*  were  the  charges  under  which  the  friends 
of  human  liberty  were  arrested  and  condemned.  He  was  taken  to  the 
public  square  and  shot  to  death  In  the  manner  prescribed  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  criminals. 

News  of  his  death  fanne<l  the  flames  of  revolution  into  a  blase.  In 
those  provinces  where  Rizal  had  spoken  and  in  which  his  pamphlet  had 
been  most  widely  circulated,  the  people  were  alrea<ly  in  revolt.  All 
they  lacked  for  effective  operations  against  the  Spaniards  was  a  mili- 
tary leader,  and  that  desired  individual  appeared  uiwn  the  scene  in  the 
person  of  Emilio  Aguinaldo. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  Aguinaldo  was  holding  some 
small  political  position  in  u  provincial  town.  ]?y  his  studied  conrtesy 
and  diplomacy  he  had  acquired  considerable  popularity.  He  was  on 
good  terms  with  the  natives,  the  Spaniards  and  the  church  ofTTnials, 
except  the  Dominicans,  some  of  whoiu  had  laid  information  against 
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him  for  being  a  Mason,  At  tlie  same  time  he  was  one  of  the  priiui- 
movers  in  the  revolutionarj'  conspiracy. 

At  cue  bound  he  became  the  actual  leader  of  the  insurgents  in  the 
field.  From  plain  Emilio  Ajj:uiualdo  he  became  General  Emilio  Aguin- 
aldo  in  a  day.  A  sstirring  incident  in  his  career  occurred  at  this  time. 
lie  was  in  the  province  of  Ca>ite,  and  hearing  that  a  waiTant  had  been 
issued  for  his  arrest  he  gathered  about  him  twenty  of  his  followers 
and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  ofticials  bearing  the  warrant.  The  next 
day  a  captain  and  two  sergeants  of  the  civil  guard  appeared  with  the 
■warrant.  They  were  shot  down,  and  from  that  moment  Aguinaido 
became  a  figliting  rebel  against  the  Spanish  government. 

Fortunately  for  the  iusnrgcnts  the  greater  paH  of  Hpain's  military 
strength  in  Ihe  islands  was  made  up  of  native  troops.  The  Spanish 
Captain  General  soon  discovered  that  he  did  not  have  one  native  regi- 
ment upon  whidi  lie  could  rely.  The  Spanish  regiments  were  wholly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  insnrgents. 

The  revolution  spread  rapidly  and  in  many  provinces  was  char- 
acterized by  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  revenge.  Wherever  the  insurg- 
ents could  find  a  man  who  ha<l  used  the  forced  labor  he  was  put  to 
death,  and  in  some  cases  where  tlie  families  of  men  had  starved  while 
the  heads  of  the  household  were  forcetl  to  government  labor,  the  offend- 
ers were  burned  at  the  stake,  hacked  into  pieces  and  subjected  to  other 
forms  of  tortnn\  No  discrimiiuitii>n  was  made  between  state  and 
cbureh  ofticials  in  meting  out  this  bitter  revenge. 

The  revolution  had  become  so  formidable  and  the  prospects  of 
suppn*ssing  it  by  force  seeme<l  so  futile  (hat  Spain  ha<l  recourse  to  her 
oldest  and  most  characteristic  method  of  dealing  with  oppiments — 
bribery,  deception,  trickery  and  treachery.  Accordingly  the  insurg- 
ents were  u(»tified  that  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return 
to  their  homes  and  the  leaders  leave  the  country  the  government 
would  pay  all  expenses,  including  the  wages  of  the  troops,  would  not 
prosecute  any  one  for  participating  in  the  rebellion  and  would  at  once 
put  into  effect  nil  the  reforms  deiiian<led  by  the  revolutionists. 

The  proposition  for  a  time  created  considerable  diss(»nsion  among 
the  leaders.  One  faction  was  for  rejecting  it  and  continuing  the  revo- 
lution to  the  bitter  end;  another  faction  favored  its  acceptance  forth- 
with, 

AjfKi^Mldo.  who  headed  a  third  faction,  here  displayed  some  of 
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tlic  diplomacy  for  which  he  has  since  been  noted  amonp:  his  own  peojdci. 
He  advocated  peace  and  favored  the  acceptance  of  Spain's  proposal, 
but  he  had  no  faith  in  Spanish  pz'oniisei^  and  he  insisted  that  certain 
conditions  should  govern  the  acc-pptanre.  Onp  of  these  conditions  was 
that  tlie  Spanish  y:ovcrnnR'nt  shuuld  pay  down  a  sum  of  mouthy — - 
something  more  than  ?1,000,000 — ^as  an  evidence  of  good  intent.  This 
was  agreed  to  and  the  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms,  disbanded 
and  returned  to  their  homes. 

Aguiualdo,  Agoncillo  and  some  other  leaders  went  to  Ilong  Kon^^, 
while  others  went  to  Singapore.  Out  of  this  transaction  grew  the 
charges  of  accepting  bribes  made  against  Aguinaldo.  The  only  grotip 
that  ever  received  any  i)art  of  tlie  J?l,000»OtH)  and  more  was  the  one 
under  the  leadership  of  Aguinaldo.  To  this  gi-oiip  ?:W(»,(>00  was  paid, 
according  to  reports  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  t>hangiiai  bank.  Spanish 
oflRcials  rlainied  tlint  more  than  :?l,iMHMHH)  was  ]»aid  to  the  insurgents, 
anti  Aguinaldo  and  his  particular  followers  were  areiised  of  having 
embezzled  the  most  of  it. 

Whether  the  money  was  embezzleti  by  the  Filipino  leaders  sup- 
posed to  have  received  it  or  by  Spanish  ofVnials  supposed  to  have  paid 
it,  the  reader  must  decide  for  himself.  One  part  of  the  transaction, 
however,  is  not  in  doubt.  None  of  the  reforms  promised  was  ever  put 
in  operation.  That  part  of  the  agreement  was  completely  ignored, 
and  instead  of  affaire  becoming  better  they  rapidly  grew  worse.  Every 
person  who  had  held  any  olBcial  position  among  the  insurgents  was 
persecuted  by  the  government.  Special  taxes  were  levied  and  the  prac- 
tice of  torturing  suspects  was  continued. 

These  conditions  continned  until  the  autumn  of  1897,  when  Agnin* 
aldo  and  his  followers  decided  to  renew  hostilities.  They  i)urchased 
arms  in  small  quantities  from  thrifty  f*hinese  merchants  and  sliif>ped 
them  to  the  islands  in  junks  and  sm.nll  sailing  vessels  whiih  did  not 
have  to  register,  and  in  a  short  time  the  islanders  were  again  in  a  state 
of  insurrection. 

The  rebellion  was  progressing  as  well  as  rould  be  ex]te<.tefl  under 
the  eircmnstauces  when  war  was  declared  between  the  United  Statt'S 
and  Spain.  This  was  Aguinaldo's  gi-eatest  opportunity,  and  he  was 
quick  to  improve  it  lie  displayed  a  remarkable  degree  of  activity. 
He  visited  the  Amencan  officials  at  Hong  Kong  and  tendered  the  aid 
of  himself  and  followers.     He  bought  arms  and  shipped  them  to  the 
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Insurjjents,  and  enlisttnl  the  Bomoes  of  many  adventurers.  It  may  be 
said  that  he  organized  this  latest  revolution  upon  a  larger  scale  tlian 
the  preceding  one.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  American  naval 
officer  at  Uong  Kong: 

"There  will  be  war  between  your  conutry  and  Spain,  and  in  that 
war  you  can  do  (lie  greatest  deed  in  histoi-}-  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
Castilian  tyranny  in  my  native  land.  We  are  not  ferocious  savages. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  unspeakably  patient  and  docile.  That  we  have 
risen  from  time  to  time  is  no  sign  of  bloodt hirst iness  on  our  part,  but 
merely  of  manhood  resenting  wi-ougs  which  it  is  no  longer  able  to 
endure.  You  Americans  revolted  for  nothing  at  all  compared  with 
what  we  have  suffered.  Mexico  and  Ihe  S]>uuish  republics  rose  in 
rebellion  and  swept  the  Si»ajjiard  into  the  sea,  and  all  their  sulleriugs 
togetlier  would  not  equal  that  which  occurs  eveiy  day  in  the  Philip- 
pines. >Ve  are  supposed  to  be  living  under  the  hnvs  and  civilization 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  we  are  really  living  under  the  practices 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

"A  man  can  be  unvested  in  Manila,  plunged  into  jail,  and  kept 
there  twenty  years  without  ever  having  a  hearing  i»r  even  knowing  the 
complaint  upon  which  he  was  arrested.  There  is  m»  means  in  the  legal 
system  there  of  having  a  prompt  hearing  or  of  finding  out  what  the 
charge  is.  The  right  to  obtain  evidence  by  torture  is  exercised  by  mili- 
tary, civil,  and  ecclesiastical  tribunals.  To  this  right  there  is  no  limit- 
ation, nor  is  the  luckless  witness  or  defendant  permitted  to  have  a  sur- 
geon, a  i'ounsel,  a  friend,  or  even  a  bystander  to  be  present  during  the 
operation.  As  administei-ed  in  the  Philippines  one  man  in  every  ten 
dies  under  the  torture,  and  nothing  is  over  heard  of  him  again.  Every- 
thing is  taxed  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  thriftiest  i>easant  farmer 
or  shopkeeper  to  ever  get  ahead  in  life.  The  Spanish  policy  is  to  keep 
all  trade  in  the  hands  of  Sifanish  merchants,  who  come  out  here  from 
the  peninsula  and  return  with  a  fortune.  The  g«nerunient  budget  for 
education  is  no  larger  than  the  sum  paid  by  the  Ilong  Kong  anthori- 
ties  for  the  support  of  Victoria  College  here.  What  little  education 
is  had  in  the  Philippines  is  obtained  from  the  good  Jesuits,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  being  forbidden  to  practiie  their  priestly  calling  in  Luzon, 
nevertheless  devote  their  lives  to  teaching  their  fellow-countrymen. 
They  carry  the  same  princijde  into  the  Church,  and  no  matter  how 
devout,  able,  or  learned  u  Filipino  or  even  a  half-breed  may  be,  he  is 
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uot.  permitted  to  eutiT  u  reli^iious  order  or  ever  to  be  more  than  aiu 
acolyte,  sexton,  or  an  iusi«j:Diticaut  assistant  priest.  TLe  state  taxe-j* 
the  people  for  the  lands  which  it  says  they  own,  and  which  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  have  owned  from  time  immemorial,  and  the  Church  c<dhvti* 
rent  for  the  same  land  upon  the  pretext  that  it  belonjjs  to  them  nniler 
an  ancient  charter  of  which  there  is  no  record.  Neither  life  nor  Hnib, 
liberty,  nor  property  have  any  secnrity  whatever  under  the  Spanish 
administration." 

ImnuHliately  after  Admiral  Dewey's  victory  at  Manila,  A;;uinaUlo 
and  his  principal  aides  went  to  Luzon  and  conducted  the  insurrection 
in  person.  That  he  rendered  effective  assistance  to  the  American  forces 
cannot  be  denied,  for  lie  captured  about  15,000  SpnniJirds  and  drove 
many  others  from  Luzon  to  the  smaller  islands.  Hut  wliile  be  per- 
formed much  valuable  detail  work,  from  the  time  of  bis  landing  be 
was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  American  officers.  He  made  frequent 
demands  for  a  declaration  of  the  ultimate  intentions  <tf  the  American 
jjoverument,  and  insisted  upon  a  recoj^uition  by  the  I'nited  ISlates  of 
the  indeijendence  of  the  Philippines. 

To  strenj^hen  these  demands  he  orfjauized  in  June,  1808,  a  quasl- 
government,  the  officials  of  which  were  of  his  militai-y  statT,  or  were 
his  relatives.  On  the  twenty-third  of  the  same  month  this  body  con- 
tiruied  him  as  generalissimo  of  the  Philippines  and  president  of  the 
revolutionary  government. 

This  action,  however  serious  in  intent,  was  given  a  faix'ical  appear- 
ance by  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  on  July  5  of  the  most  bom- 
bastic character.  The  proclamation  was  chieflj'  a  code  of  etiquette, 
and  among  other  things  designated  the  following  insignia  of  office  f<»r 
Aguinaldo,  himself:  A  gold  collar,  a  triangle  badge  of  gold,  a  cane 
with  head  and  tassels  of  gold  and  a  gold  whistle. 

In  December,  1898,  he  organized  a  secimd  cabinet,  which  was  a 
decided  improvement  on  his  first  one.  It  was  composed  of  men  who 
had  participated  as  leaders  in  the  revidutious  of  180G-7. 

Previous  to  the  ratitication  of  the  peace  treaty  with  Spain,  Aguin- 
aldo sent  his  personal  friend  and  heiiihniau,  Felipe  Agoncillo,  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Wa.shiugton  for  the  purpose  of  .securing  recognition 
of  Philippine  independence,  but  neither  Congress  nor  the  President 
could  officially  recognize  him  or  the  quasi  government  he  claimed  to 
represent. 
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On  February  fifth,  the  day  preceding  the  ratification  of  the  peace 
treaty  by  the  Senate,  the  American  troops  in  Manila  were  fired  upon 
by  the  insurgenta  This  revolutionary  act  against  United  States 
authority  is  said  to  have  been  inspired  by  a  cablegram  from  Agoncillo 
to  Aguinaldo  in  the  belief  that  it  would  defeat  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Agoncillo  strenuously  denies  having  sent  any  message  inciting 
his  countrymen  to  revolt  against  the  United  States.  Whether  he  did 
so  or  not,  the  revolt  had  the  contrary  effect  from  what  was  intended. 
Public  sentiment,  which  had  been  divided  on  the  Philippine  question, 
was  unified  and  the  treaty  was  ratified. 
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Such  of  them  as  were  unalterably  (tpposeil  to  an  independent  go?- 
emiuent  in  the  Philippines  cited  the  fact  that  only  three  per  cent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  could  read  and  write;  that  the  bulk  of 
the  population  were  savages  and  consequently  unfit  for  self-govern- 
ment. The  belief  also  was  express*Hl  that  under  an  independent  form 
of  govorament  Aguinaldo  wouhl  set  himself  up  as  dictator;  that  op- 
pression, revolt  and  anarchy  would  follow  and  that  conditions  would 
be  worse  than  under  Spanish  rule. 

The  argument  entitled  to  the  most  consideration,  however,  was 
based  on  ex|)e<liency  and  was  substantially  as  fidlows; 

The  Philip]iine  Islands  came  into  jiosst^ssiou  of  the  Unite<l  States 
as  a  siKiil  of  war.  Conditirins  were  surli  at  the  close  of  the  Spaniwh  war, 
that  the  United  8lates  had  the  choice  of  giving  the  islands  back  to 
Spain,  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government  established  by  Aguin- 
aldo, or  to  take  possession  of  them.  To  have  given  them  back  to  Hpain 
M'ould  have  been  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  the  Spanish  war  was 
waged — in  the  name  of  humanity— to  liberate  an  enslaved  and  op- 
pressed people.  To  have  ordered  away  Dewey's  fleet  and  Otis's  army 
and  left  the  revolutionary  government  in  control  would  have  been  an 
inntation  to  Great  Britain,  Germany  or  Japan  or  any  other  foreign 
nation  that  coveted  the  islands  to  step  in  under  some  pretext  of  intlu- 
ence  with  the  rights  of  their  subjects  and  annex  or  partition  the  islands. 
Popular  sentiment  would  not  have  sustained  the  administration  in 
either  coui*se.  The  <mly  course  left,  therefore,  was  for  the  I'nited 
States  to  take  possession,  which  it  did. 

The  matter  of  expediency,  however,  was  only  one  reason  among 
many  advanced  for  sustaining  the  executive  and  in  favor  of  annexing 
the  islands. 

Some  of  the  expansionists  relied  upon  what  they  calle<i  "manifest 
destiny."  If  the  United  States  had  not  expandecl,  they  asserted  that 
its  coniiues  would  Htiil  be  the  boundaries  of  the  thirte<*n  original  States, 
The  increase  in  population,  the  growth  and  spread  of  ^Vmerican  civiliza* 
tion  alike  demanded  the  increase  of  temtory.  Since  the  American 
government  was  the  be«t  on  earth  it  became  the  duty  of  Americans  to 
spread  the  blessings  of  American  civil  liberty. 

The  Louisiana  purchase,  the  cession  of  Florida,  the  purchase  of 
Alaska,  were  referred  to  as  just  precedents  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
new  territory.    They  claimed  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  bad 
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assitnilatcd  the  native  population  of  Florida  and  Louisiana  it  could 
assimilate  the  alien  races  in  the  Philippines.  They  made  the  point 
against  Democratic  anti-expansionists  that  all  of  the  territory  outside 
of  the  original  thirtc^m  States  had  been  acquired  under  Democratic 
presidents  with  the  single  exception  of  Alaska. 

One  large  element  among  the  expansionists  was  composed  of  those 
in  commercial  pursuits  who  advocated  territorial  expansion  in  the  in- 
terest of  trade  expansion.  They  contended  that  commerce  was  the 
controlling  factor  in  the  government  of  nations  and  that  tlirough  the 
expansion  of  American  txade  American  civilization  could  best  be  spread 
and  promoted.  They  pointed  to  the  great  growth  of  Anierican  trade  in 
China  and  contended  that  the  Uniti/<1  States  needed  the  Philippine  Isl- 
ands as  a  way  station  on  the  great  c<»mmercial  highway  of  American- 
Asiatic  commerce. 

Other  advocates  of  national  expansion  based  their  action  on  the  be- 
lief that  the  pmgress  of  the  couutrj-  had  been  retarded  by  the  policy  of 
national  isolation  which  had  been  pursued  for  more  than  a  century. 
They  held  that  America  could  not  cut  herself  off  from  the  balance  of 
the  world  and  expect  a  proportionate  share  in  the  world  progress. 
They  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  United  States  should 
take  its  proper  ]>laee  among  other  nations  and  assume  its  share  of  re- 
Bponsibility  for  the  extension  of  civilized  government.  They  asserted 
that  the  fathers  of  the  American  Republic  could  not  have  foreseen  con- 
ditions that  were  to  exist  at  the  close  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
that  the  policies  pursued  in  the  days  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  did 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  days  of  McKinley.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare  a  belief  that  the  day  of  rule  for  the  Latin  races  had  ended 
and  that  henceforth  the  Anglo-Saxons  would  dominate  and  govern  the 
earth.  Among  this  element  of  expansionists  were  to  be  found  many 
advocates  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance. 

The  anti-expansionists  were  not  inconsiderable  in  numbers,  and  they 
opposed  the  policy  of  national  expansion  with  a  multiplicity  of  argu- 
ments. 

First  of  those  was  that  the  forcible  acquisition  of  territory,  espe- 
cially away  from  the  American  continent,  was  a  violation  of  all  prece- 
dent and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  fathers  and  the  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  the  American  declaration  of  independence.  They  claimed  that 
it  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  government  that  ''all  governments 
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derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,"  and  that  the 
administration  was  attempting  to  overthrow  this  principle  in  taking  the 
Philippine  Islands  against  the  armed  protest  of  the  Philippine  people. 

In  this  they  claimed  to  see  a  tendency  toward  imperialism  and  to 
foresee  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the  republic  itself.  By  the  warfare 
against  the  Filipinos  they  claimed  that  American  lives  were  needlessly 
sacrificed  and  that  American  troops  were  being  wrongfully  employed 
to  subjugate  a  people  entitled  to  freedom. 

One  of  the  arguments  most  freely  used  was  to  quote  from  the  war 
resolutions  passed  by  Congress  declaring  that  tlie  war  against  Spain 
was  waged  for  humanity's  sake,  and  particularly  disclaiming  any  inten- 
tion of  acquiring  territory.  The  anti-expansionists  recalled  the  fact 
that  the  resolutions  also  provided  for  the  ultimate  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  and  they  attempted  to  show  that  the  Filipinos  were 
better  qualified  to  form  and  maintain  an  independent  government  than 
the  Cubans. 

But  their  main  reliance  was  upon  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  similar 
utterances  of  American  statesmen  w^hich  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  es- 
tablished principles  of  the  American  government.  It  was  held  that 
inasmuch  as  the  Monroe  doctrine  declared  against  the  acquisition  ot 
American  territory  by  foreign  governments  or  the  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  foreign  governments  already  established  upon  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  the  United  States  could  not  justly  acquire  territory  on 
other  continents,  or  islands  contiguous  thereto. 
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FILIPINO  TOWNS   CAPTURED— MAY    CAMPAIGN    DEVELOPS 

AGGRESSIVE  FIGHTING  ON  THE    PART   OF    THE 

FILIPINOS.— DEWEY  SAILS  FOR  HOME. 


HE  BEGINNING  of  May  fmiml  Generals  La wton 
and  MacArtluir  botb  in  the  field.  In  a  hot  fight 
near  San  Rafael,  on  May  1,  Lawtun  lost  one 
killed  and  five  wonnded.  The  followinj?  day  he 
took  up  the  manh  to  Ralinag.  On  the  Hame 
day  General  Hale  started  at  daybreak  with  the 
^^iV*!^  I»»wa  and  South  Dakota  re;;inients,  a  squad  of 

§    '^^W^  r  cavalry  and  two  i^'uns  of  the  Utah  battery  from 

'  ^lidr^il^  Calumpit,  in  a  northeasterly  direction    to    co- 

operate with  the  Marabbees,  who  had  asked  the  Americans  to  arm  them 
in  or^ler  that  tliey  ndg^ht  fv^ht  the  Tagals.  * 

The  Macabbet^s  had  already  organized  a  company  of  Bolonien  to 
guard  the  town,  and  were  briujpng  Tap:al  prisoners  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  capture  of  Balinag  is  thus  described  by  General  Otis; 


''ilanila,  May  4. — To  Adjutant-General,  Washington:  Situation  as 
follows:  Lawton  holds  Balinag,  captured  on  the  2d  inst.  after  a  rapid 
movement  from  Angat,  where  supplies  with  wagon  ti'ain,  pack  animals, 
and  ration;  he  scattered  the  strongly  intrenched  enemy  to  the  north  and 
north-northwestward,  capturing  large  amounts  of  food  supplies,  an<l 
has  his  detachments  to  north  and  eastward;  his  successful  movement 
attendtnl  with  great  ditftcully  because  of  the  character  of  the  country, 
rain,  and  heat;  he  now  covers  our  railway  communication  and  will  be 
supplied  from  Malolos.  MacArthiir's  c(d»imn  cimcentratetl;  took  up 
advance  on  San  Fernandino  at  0:30  this  morning;  do  nf>t  apprehend 
stout  ivsistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  who  will  pnibnbly  Iwive  the 
railmad  and  retin^  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  the  n<»rth  of  Lawton. 
The  deslniction  of  the  railn^ad  near  Calumpit  necessitates  dependence 
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on  wagon  transportation;  enemy  to  south  and  east  of  Manila  alnmt 
9,000,  oppo8ed  by  sufficient  force  under  Ovcnshine  and  Hall,  his  demon- 
strations thus  far  being  promptly  met  by  these  officers  with  slight  los»eR. 
Many  requests  received  from  outlying  cities  for  protection  against  In- 
surgents. Otis." 


(Jeneral  Lawton  establishe*!  the  lirst  native  nninicipa!  governniout 
in  the  Philippines  at  Balinag.  A  Filipino  major,  who  was  authoriztd  lo 
select  a  council,  was  elected  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  natives. 

While  Lawton  was  taking  IJalinag,  Ocneral  Mai-Arlhur  carried 
Santo  Tomas,  after  encountering  strong  resistance.  Rrign(1ier-<^«eneml 
Hale  moved  on  the  enemy's  right  and  Rrigadier-Oeneral  Wheaton  at- 
tacked the  left  in  a  daring  charge,  in  which  Colonel  Funstou  again  dis- 
tinguislicd  himself.  The  Kansan  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  several 
other  ofticers  and  enlistt*d  men  were  also  wounded. 

Colonel  Summers,  with  a  part  of  the  Oregon  and  Minnesota  regi- 
ments and  a  gun  of  the  Utah  batterj-,  took  Moasim,  on  the  right. 

The  Filifiinos  retreated  toward  San  Isidro,  and  it  was  expected  that 
they  would  make  a  stand  at  Arayat,  at  which  place  the  whole  of  the 
rebel  forces  in  the  province  of  Panpanga  were  concentrating. 

MacArthurV  division  then  advanced  to  San  Fernando  and  found 
that  the  place  had  been  evacuatetl  by  the  rebels,  who  left  only  a  small 
detachment  to  cover  their  retreat  by  train.  Oeueral  MacArthur  occu- 
pitxl  the  burning  town  without  loss. 

Iletailetl  reports  of  the  work  of  Major-iiencral  Lawton's  expeiHtion 
show  that  hanler  fighting  took  place  than  earlier  accounts  indicated. 
In  the  attack  upon  San  Kafael  the  American  forces  were  met  with  a 
heax'y  fire  fn>m  a  large  number  of  rebels  who  were  concealed  in  the 
j\ingle  on  all  sides.  It  was  only  the  adoption  of  llie  tactics  f4)llowed  in 
Indian  ti^liting  in  the  United  States,  everj-  man  for  himself,  that  saved 
the  division  from  great  loss, 

(;(»neral  Lawton,  as  usual,  was  at  the  head  of  his  line  witii  liis  staff. 
Sc(>tt's  batti-ry  demolisheti  a  stonc^frouied  trench  at  short  range. 

The  insurgent  leaders,  Qregorio  and  Pio  del  Pilar,  who  had  800  men 
in  Ralinag,  retreated  when  General  Lawton  approached  the  town. 

Chief  of  Hronta  Voung,  with  oleven  men,  entered  Palinag  ahead  of 
the  army,  anil  rang  the  church  l>ells  to  announre  that  they  had  posses- 
sion of  the  city. 
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General  Lawton,  when  attacking  in  force  outside  of  Balinag,  saw 
women  and  children  in  the  rebel  trencher,  and  sent  Captain  Case  in 
advance  with  a  white  flag  to  warn  the  insurgents  to  remove  the  non- 
combatants.  When  within  500  yards  of  the  trenches  two  volleys  were 
tired  at  Captain  Case's  party. 

Chief  of  Scouts  Young,  whose  bravery  at  Balinag  was  most  notable, 
served  as  an  Indian  scout  under  Major-Cieneral  O,  O.  Howard  in  his 
campaign  in  the  noKhwest  in  1S7C.  The  work  of  Young's  sconls  was  a 
feature  of  the  expedition.  On  \Vt*dnesday  23  of  them  encountered  a 
body  of  300  Filipinos  beyond  Balinag  and  drove  them  until  of  the  150 
rounds  of  ammunition  which  the  scouts  carried  they  had  only  fifteen 
rounds  left.  They  were  about  to  retire  when  Lieutenant  Boyd,  with  a 
troop  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  came  up  with  them  and  chased  the  enemy 
into  San  Miguel. 

There  were  2,000  Spanisli  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Filipinos  at 
San  Miguel.    A  Bolo  chief  and  100  men  were  captured  at  Balinag. 

The  strongest  insurgent  position  yet  known  in  the  course  of  General 
Lawton's  advance  was  developed  May  9,  at  San  Ildefonso,  nine  miles 
north  of  Balinag,  by  a  recounoitering  party  consisting  of  companies  of 
the  Thirteenth  Minnesota  and  Second  Oregon  Regiments, 

ITeavy  earthworks  extended  for  a  mile  from  a  swamp  on  the  left 
along  a  high  ridge  in  front  of  the  town,  to  the  right,  with  flanking 
trenches,  commanding  a  vast  open  coimtry  given  up  to  rice  fields. 

The  enemy,  on  the  approach  of  our  small  force,  opened  a  terrible 
fusillade,  and  the  troops  withdrew.  Major  Diggles  of  the  Minnesota 
regiment  was  shot  through  the  head. 

The  following  day  twenty  American  scouts,  under  the  command  of 
Cjiptains  Case  and  Berkheimer,  supported  by  the  Minnesota  and  Oregon 
troops,  flanked  the  insurgents  at  San  Ildef(»n8o  and  captured  the  town. 

The  Filipinos  were  so  terrifieil  that,  although  they  fired  20,000  rounds 
of  ammunition,  they  only  slightly  wounded  one  scout. 

The  Americans  killed  one  insurgent  officer  and  wounded  six  men. 

The  insurgents  retreated  to  San  Miguel,  six  miles  northward  of  San 
Ildefonso. 

On  May  17  Lawton's  advance  column  capture<l  the  town  of  San 
Tsidro.  The  expedition  under  Major  Kobbe  of  the  Third  Artillery,  con- 
sisting of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  a  battalion  of  the  Ninth  and  one 
battery  of  the  First  Artillery,  left  Calumpit  at  daybreak,  marching  up 
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the  Kio  Graude  to  General  Lawtou's  division  at  Arayal.  A  llutilla  of 
caacoes  loaded  with  ftupplies  also  proieeded  up  llie  river.  Uoth  forees 
were  convoyed  by  the  "tiuclad"  army  gunboats  under  Captain  Grant. 

Colonel  Sunnnefii'  cominaiid,  eonKistlMg  of  the  Twenty-Second  In- 
fantry on  the  left,  the  Miuue«ola  Ueginient  in  the  center,  and  the  Urej^on 
and  North  Dakota  reginjeuts  on  the  right,  [>reeeded  by  HCoutH  and  ac- 
companied by  Scott's  Battery  of  Artillery,  advanced  from  IJaluarte  at 
daylight.  The  troops  first  en<*ountered  the  enemy  two  miles  from  San 
Isidro,  the  rebels  retiring  wIm^u  our  artilifiy  opHutnl  tire.  Just  outside 
the  town  a  ivbel  force,  estimated  to  number  2,000  men,  was  intrenched. 
It  made  a  sliglit  resistance,  but  quilted  its  position  when  our  ti'oops 
turned  its  right  flank. 

The  eneniy's  loss  was  fifteen  men  killed  and  twenty  wounded.  Our 
troops  also  captured  three  prisoners  and  maiiy  rilles.  On  the  American 
side  one  soldier  of  the  Oregon  Kegimeut  and  one  of  the  Minnesota 
Hegiment  were  slightly  wouuded. 

After  capturing  the  towTi,  Colonel  Summers'  troops  continued  their 
advance,  pursuing  the  retreating  rebels  for  several  miles. 

Before  joining  Lawton*s  column,  Major  Kobbt*'s  brigade  took  the 
town  of  Candaha  with*»ut  oppoHilion. 

Captain  Grant,  who  commanded  the  flotilla  of  convoying  gunboats, 
steamed  ahead  of  the  otlu*r  vessels  with  the  Laguiia  de  Bay.  Tpou 
reaching  the  town,  which  lies  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Kio  Grande, 
he  found  white  flags  flying  from  all  the  windows. 

A  native  school-teacher  who  could  speak  English  came  down  to  the 
river  bank  and  olTt-red  to  8un*ender  the  town  to  the  American  ("oni- 
mander.  Tie  saitl  the  insurgent  governor  of  the  place  and  most  of  the 
inhabitants  had  fled  into  the  bush  to  escape  the  Americans.  He  sent 
out  a  messenger,  who  called  the  frightened  natives  back — a  large  num- 
ber of  them  returning. 

Soon  after  the  capture  of  the  town  fifty  rascoes,  loaded  with  natives 
and  their  belongings,  came  floating  d*»w*n  the  river.  The  people  were 
returning  to  tht*ir  h<mies  down  the  river. 

Up  to  this  time  the  rebel  fort-es  had  been  fleeing  before  the  American 
troops  like  jack-rabbits,  but  they  suddenly  assume<l  the  aggressive* 
General  MacArtliur's  column  continued  to  hold  San  Fernando,  the 
abandoned  Filipino  ea]dtah  On  May  24  the  insurgents  attacked  his 
outposts. 
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Gencriil  MacAHbur,  with  two  battalions  of  the  Montana  Volunteers, 
two  battalions  of  the  Kansas  Regiment  under  General  Funston,  and 
two  guns  of  the  Utah  Battery,  one  Ilotehkiss  and  one  Gatling,  moved 
against  the  rebels,  who  were  occupying  the  trenches  vacated  at  the  fall 
of  San  Fernando. 

Tl»e  Kansas  troops  deployed  to  the  right  and  the  Montana  Uegiraent 
to  the  extreme  left,  while  the  butteiy  formed  in  the  center  of  the  line. 

After  an  obstliuite  resistance,  the  enemy  retreated.  They  were 
Hanked  by  the  Kansas  men  and  driven  toward  the  Montanas,  but 
escaped,  leaving  their  dead  and  wouuded  bcliind.  The  American  loss 
was  one  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  Filipino  loss  was  thirty  killed 
and  sixty  wounded.  Ninety  were  taken  pnsoners,  with  100  stands  of 
arms. 

On  the  same  day  it  was  reported  that  General  Lawton*s  column  had 
reached  Malolos. 

Two  companies  i)f  the  Third  Infantry  and  tw^o  companies  of  the 
Twenty-Second  Infantry,  forming  liis  rear  guard,  returning  from  San 
Miguel  t«)  Balinng,  escorted  n  signal  party  which  was  picking  up  wire 
laid  with  ricneral  Lawton's  expedition,  found  that  the  insurgents  had 
re-occupied  tlio  countn^,  ami  liard  tii;hting  followe)!  from  dayli.^ht  until 
the' Americans  camped  at  night.  But  the  troops  completed  tlieir  work, 
though  hnrassetl  by  the  enemy.  One  Ameiican  was  killed  aiul  fourtinm 
were  wounded.    The  troops  i-aptured  twenty  prisonei*s  and  thirty  ritles. 

General  Lawton\s  expedition  marched  120  miles  in  twenty  days,  had 
twenty-two  fights,  captured  twenty-eight  towns,  destroyed  300,000 
bushels  of  rice,  and  only  lost  six  men  killed  and  thirty-one  wounded. 
On  the  other  hand,  General  Lawton  estimated  that  his  troops  killed  400 
insurgents  and  wounded  double  that  number. 

On  May  28  General  Otis  notified  the  Washington  authorities  that 
American  tro<ii)s  had  taken  formal  ]iosHession  of  Sulu  Islamls  without  a 
contlict,  and  that  the  insurgents  <if  Mindanao,  the  second  largest  of  the 
Philippines,  would  not  oppose  American  occui)ation  of  /amboanga,  just 
evacuated  by  the  Spaniards.    Following  is  the  text  of  the  dispatch: 


"Manila,  May  28. — ^Two  battalions  of  Twenty-Third  Infantry  in  quiet 
possession  of  Jolo,  Spauish  troops  withdrawn  from  Zamboauga  after 
battle  with  insurgents,  with  severe  loss  to  the  hitter,  f^panish  loss  nine 
killed,  twenty-seven  wiiunded,  among  whom  Comniandiug-iicneral  Mon- 
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tcro;  died  from  woiindiii;  buried  here  to-day.  Insurgents  used  rifleSy 
artillery  and  nnimunilion  captured  from  gunboats,  expending  major 
part  of  ammunition.  Conference  followed  between  General  Rioe,  who 
^st'Dt  from  Manila  to  withdraw  troops,  and  insurgents.  Latter  stated  to 
him  would  nut  oppose  landing  Americans,  but  would  accept  conditions 
in  Luzon.  Spanish  troops  withdrawn  now  here;  depart  for  Spain  to- 
morrow. 

*'Fecble  attack  by  insurgents  on  inhabitants  southeast  portion  Xe- 
jgros  necessitated  sending  battaJion  troops  from  Manila  there.  Will 
soon  restore  order 

"rnsur;::cnt  falsehoods  circulated  in  southern  islands  of  ovrrwhelm- 
Ing  insurgent  victories  in  Luzon  keep  up  excitement  in  that  section 
among  the  more  ignorant  classes,  although  intelligent  people  know 
[American  arms  have  never  met  reverse,  and  they  call  for  United  States 
prote<'lion. 

"Have  turned  over  to  navy  for  use  on  coast  of  southern  islands  a 
number  of  purchased  Spanish  gunboats,  from  which  excellent  results 
expected." 


These  islands  were  long  regarded  as  an  archipelago  separate  from 
Ihe  Pliilippiut'S,  and  in  the  summer  of  1898  Oermany  was  suspected  of 
Seeking  to  get  them  from  Spain.  In  order  to  leave  no  doubt  about  their 
ownei*ship,  the  American  peace  commissioners  were  careful  to  draw 
the  geographical  lines  of  the  eastern  cession  in  the  peace  treaty  so  as 
to  include  the  Sulus  and  prevent  any  other  power  from  establishing 
Itself  on  them.  For  three  centuries  after  the  Spaniards  had  subdue<l 
Luzon  the  Sultan  of  Sulu  kept  the  Spaniards  at  bay,  but  Jolo,  his 
capital,  was  capture<l  in  1851,  and  in  1877  he  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
Spanish  sovereignty  over  his  entire  dominion.  A  royal  decree  was 
Issued  transforming  the  sultanship  into  a  qnasi-militaiy  government, 
but  the  Sultan  retained  much  power,  and  Spain  oxenised  a  sort  of 
protectorate.  She  established  a  garrison  at  Jolo  in  1880,  which  was 
followed  by  others  on  the  smaller  islands. 

The  feeble  attack  in  Negros,  to  which  General  Otis  alludes  in  his 
&ispatrh,  was  as  follows: 

Thi'  cable  ship  lii^corder,  while  picking  up  the  cable  between  the 
Island  uf  Xegros  and  Cebu,  went  to  the  town  of  Escalanle,  on  the 
Tormer  island.    She  landed  a  party  in  a  launch,  consisting  of  the  com- 
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mandor,  second  officer,  ami  several  of  the  crew,  and  also  Captain  Tilloy 
of  the  Signal  Coii)8,  who  was  present  on  board  the  ship  to  obsene  the 
cable  operations. 

A  flag  of  truce  had  been  hoisted  bv  the  rebels,  who  waited  until  the 
party  had  landed,  and  then  treacherously  poured  a  munleroUH  volley 
upon  them. 

Captain  Tilley  and  one  of  the  men  at  once  threw  themselves  into  the 
water.  The  commander  of  the  Recorder,  runninj^  a  great  risk,  managed 
to  reach  the  launch  and  put  off  from  the  bank  to  save  it  from  being 
captured  by  the  rebels. 

Meanwhile  a  rain  of  bullets  were  falling  all  around  the  fugitives. 
The  second  mate  was  picked  up  by  the  launch  just  as  he  was  sinking, 
but  was  alive.  He  said  that  the  last  he  saw  of  Captain  Tilley  the  latter 
was  swimming  feebly  by  his  side. 

The  steamer  was  far  out  from  shore,  but  those  on  board  could  see 
that  the  other  Malay  seamen  were  caught  by  the  rebels,  flogged,  and 
then  cut  to  pieces. 

The  ship  returned  to  Iloilo,  stopped,  and  within  nn  hour  troops  were 
dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  attack. 

Captain  Tilley's  dead  body  was  afterward  recovered  floating  in  the 
water. 

While  these  various  battles  and  skirmishes  were  being  ftMight  efforts 
were  renewe<1,  on  the  jiart  of  (jenoral  Luna's  envoys,  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

Maji»r  Manuel  Arguelles  and  Lieutenant  Jose  Bernal,  the  envoys, 
were  received  by  General  Otis  on  May  2,  but  no  understanding  was 
reached. 

On  May  22  Professor  Schunnnn,  head  of  the  United  States  Philippine 
commission,  submitted  the  following  written  proposition  to  the  Filipino 
envoys  named  by  the  Filipino  Congress: 


''While  the  final  decision  as  to  the  form  of  government  is  in  the 
-hands  of  congress,  the  President,  umler  his  military  powers,  pending 
the  action  of  congress,  stands  ready  to  offer  the  following  form  of 
government: 

"A  governor-general,  to  be  appointed  hy  the  President;  a  cabinet,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  governor-general;  nil  the  principal  judges  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President;  the  heads  of  departments  and  judges  to  be 
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either  Americans  or  Filipiuos,  or  botli;  junl  ;ilsii  a  ^icnerul  a«lvis<»ry 
council,  its  piembers  to  be  cluison  by  the  iveoplo  by  a  fonu  of  suffnip* 
to  be  hereafter  carefully  determined  upon. 

**The  I'resideut  earnestly  desires  that  blnods^bed  ceane,  and  that  tU*» 
people  of  the  I*hilipi>iues  at  an  early  date  enjoy  the  largest  measure  of 
self-goveninifut  tonipatible  with  peaee.aud  order." 


Gozaga,  preshleut  of  the  Kiliinno  eoiumissiou,  replied  that  nothing 
could  be  woi>u>  than  Spaniwh  rule,  and  admitted  that  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment proposed  was  liberal.  However,  no  agreement  was  reached, 
and  on  May  25  the  envoyB  were  escorted  outside  the  lines. 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Plnlijipiue  courts  was  an  Important 
event  in  the  currcnl  history  of  those  inlands.  The  order  was  issued  May 
29,  and  reviveil  all  the  Spanish  system  not  conflicting  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  tlie  Uuiifd  States. 

Caytuua  Arralauo  was  nameil  as  Chief  Justice.  The  HsSocialeA  of 
the  civil  braurh  were  Manuel  Araulla,  Colonel  Crowder,  and  On^'goria 
Aralita.  The  justices  of  the  rriniinul  brantli  were  Rayraundo  Mollizn, 
Ambrosio  Uianzares,  Julio  Lorento,  Major  Young,  and  Caf^tain  Hirk- 
hinicr.  Tlie  attorney-general — Floreutio  Torres,  This  rorresjHuids  with 
the  American  Supreme  Court. 

Tlie  oath  prescribed  begins:  *'T  recognize  and  accept  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  etc. 

The  Filipino  members  were  all  prominent  lawyers.  Arralano  wa» 
the  leader  of  his  profession  in  the  islands.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
Filipino  movement  he  was  Aguiualdo's  principal  a<Iviser.  Aralita  was 
a  member  of  Aguinaldo's  fii'st  cabinet.  Molliza  was  president  of  the 
insurgent  government  at  Iloilo.  Torres  was  the  leader  of  the  local  com- 
mittee working  with  the  commission  to  conciliate  the  insurrectionists, 

Spanish  was  made  the  oflitial  language  of  the  courts. 

There  was  agitation  among  the  local  British  and  American  business 
men,  and  American  lawyers  who  came  to  the  Philippines  to  make  for- 
tunes, to  have  the  English  code  and  language  adopted,  but  Major-(?en- 
eral  01  is  concluded  that  it  would  be  unwise,  even  if  practicable,  to  upset 
long  usage.  He  thought  it  best  to  give  the  natives  courts  in  the 
language  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed.  The  Spanish  salaries 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  obtaining  good  men,  the  highest  being  only 
?2,500 — the  Spanish  judges  receiving  fees,  which  were  abolished. 
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A  history  of  the  May  canipiuijn  in  the  Philippines  would  be  incom- 
plete without  a  reference  to  the  departure  of  Admiral  I>ewey  from 
Manila,  which  took  phu'e  on  May  20.  The  Admiral  sailed  from  the 
scene  of  his  great  victory  in  Lis  flagship,  Olympia.  As  she  steamed 
away  the  Oregon,  Baltimore,  and  Concord  lircd  an  adniiraPs  salute. 
At  the  first  shot  the  baud  on  the  flagship's  aftordeck  played  a  lively  air, 
and  her  white-clad  sailors  crowded  the  decks  and  gave  a  tremendous 
chieer. 

As  the  Olympia  passed  the  Oregon  the  crew  of  that  battle-ship  gave 
n*ne  cheers  for  the  Olympians,  who  responded  by  throwing  their  caps 
so  high  that  dozens  of  them  were  left  bobbing  in  the  wake  of  the  cruiser. 

Then  followed  the  noisiest  half  hour  known  in  that  harbor  since  the 
battle  which  linked  its  name  with  that  of  Dewey. 

The  din  of  guns  and  brass  bands  echoed  through  the  smoke,  a  fleet 
of  steam  launches  shrieked  tlioir  whistles,  the  musicians  of  the  Balti- 
more played  '.4Iome,  Kweet  Home,"  her  Hags  signaled  "(Jood-by/'  and 
those  of  the  Oregon  said  "Pleasant  voyage." 

The  merchant  vessels  dipped  their  flags,  the  ladies  on  the  decks  of 
the  vessels  of  the  fleet  wave<l  handkerchiefs,  and  the  great  black  British 
cruiser  Powerful,  which  lay  the  farthest  out,  saluted  the  Olympiii.  The 
latter's  band  played  "Ood  Save  the  Queen,"  and  to  this  the  crew  of  the 
Powerful  responded  with  hearty  cheers  for  the  Olympia. 

The  lasf  music  heard  from  Admiral  Dewey's  ship  was  '*Aul<l  l>jing 
Syne,"  while  the  guns  from  the  forts  at  Pavite  and  from  the  ^lonterey, 
on  guard  off  Paranaque,  too  far  to  be  audible,  puffed  white  clouds  of 
smoke. 

The  Ol^'mpia  was  disappeaiing  past  Corregidor  Island  when  a  bat- 
tery before  the  walled  city  spoke  Manila's  last  word  of  farewell. 

Admiral  Dewey  sat  on  the  deck  of  the  Olympia  and  received  the 
adieus  of  his  friends  during  most  of  the  da}*. 

Before  his  departure  Admiral  Dewey  gave  out  the  following  signifi- 
cant interview: 


"I  leave  Manila  to-day.  T  go  with  less  regret  because  I  believe  that 
this  insurrection  is  breaking  up.  The  repeated  arrivals  in  our  lines  of 
emissaries  sent  from  insurgent  headquarters  can  only  mean  one  thing. 
They  point  to  the  inevitable  end. 

"Now^,  had  I  consulted  my  pride,  I  would  have  remained  here  unti] 
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peace  was  finally  established.  But  there  are  other  things  in  a  man's 
life  besides  his  pride  to  be  considered.  My  health,  for  instance,  has 
been  gradually  undermined  by  the  long  strain  placed  upon  it  and  by 
the  constant  care  that  has  been  necessarily  imposed  upon  rae  for  so 
long  a  time, 

"And  of  course  we  are  all  glad  to  get  home. 

"One  of  the  things  that  touched  me  the  most,  among  all  the  many 
expressions  of  warm  feeling  from  the  people  at  home,  was  the  raising 
of  a  subscription  in  my  native  state — it  was  started  at  Boston,  I  believe 
— ^to  build  a  bronze  statue  of  me,  to  be  placed  in  the  statehouse  at 
MoDtpolier,  opposite  the  statue  of  Ethan  Allen. 

"Many  a  time  as  a  boy  have  I  looked  at  that  statue  of  Ethan  Allen 
in  wonder  and  admiration. 

"The  inscription  said,  if  I  remember  rightly,  'Surrender  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  continental  congress.' 

"The  way  I  feel  is  that  no  greater  compliment  could  be- paid  me  than 
the  erection  of  my  statue  in  such  a  place  in  my  own  village,  you  know." 

Admiral  Dewey  was  succeeded  by  Rear  Admiral  John  C.  Watson, 
the  command  of  the  fleet  being  temporarily  left  to  Captain  Barker,  of 
the  Boston. 


chapter  xlvi. 

liveliest  battles  of  the  war. 

;nerals  lawtoxand  macartuur  have  a  series  of 
lively  exgaoements  during  month  of  june- 
assassination  op  general  luna— dip- 
lomatic negotiations  with 
spain  renewed. 

HE  JUNE  campai^rn  in  tho  Philippinf»8  was  char- 
acterized by  moi-e  aclivity — more  figliting  that 
could  properly  be  deBigiiated  as  battles — than 
any  other  month  since  the  breakinjr  out  of  the 
rebellion.  The  insui-geuts  seemed  to  gather 
hope  by  tlie  prolongatiim  of  hostilities,  and,  in- 

r^j^f^S^  stead  of  being  always  on  the  defensive,  they 

*^^y^vr-,  became  more  often  the  aggressors. 

Lawton's  division,  which  had  returned  to 
Manila,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  early  fighting.  The  insurgents  had  closed 
in  around  the  city  and  the  Pasig  river,  nnd  it  was  deeme<l  advisable  to 
drive  them  back  and,  if  possible,  hem  them  in  and  destroy  them.  Tvro 
battalions  of  the  Washington  troops,  under  C<donel  Whalley,  on  b(mrd 
canoes,  were  towed  fi*om  Pasig  to  Morong  on  June  4,  and  landed  under 
cover  of  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  "tinclad*'  army  gunboats,  Napidau 
and  Covadongn. 

The  rebels,  who  were  intrenched  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  re- 
served tlieir  fire  until  the  trooj>s  were  ashore  and  in  the  open.  The 
American  artilleiy  opened  fire  on  the  insurgents  and  drove  them  from 
their  positions,  killing  nine  of  them  and  wounding  five.  The  Washing- 
ton troops  then  took  the  town,  the  rebels  fleeing  to  the  hills. 

While  the  Americans  were  on  their  way  to  ^lorong  the  insurgents 
opened  fire  from  a  shore  battery  at  Ancona,  their  first  shot  striking  the 
Cavadonga's  awning  aft  at  a  range  of  3,500  yainls. 

The  Napiflan  also  was  fired  at. 

Meanwhile,  with  a  view  to  8urroun<ling  the  enemy,  Hall's  brigade, 
conaiating  of  the  Second  Oregon,  a  battalion  of  the  Second  Wyoming, 
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four  troujis  of  tho  Fourth  (*a\^i!n*,  two  battailous  of  tJie  Fourth  In- 
fantry, one  battalion  of  the  Ninth  lufauliy,  the  llrst  six  conipanic^w  of 
the  First.  fVjlorailo,  aud  two  inountalu  j:uns,  moved  along  the  cn.»Bt  of 
tho  mountain  on  iho  wi'st  side  of  Mau4|utua. 

Thoy  swi'iit  down  tlie  AuliiK)Io  ValU'v,  t!u*ir  nbjoctivo  point  being 
the  ri'bel  town  t>f  Aulijiolo,  Tliey  met  wilh  stout  resistaufe  from  Oou- 
oral  Pio  del  PUar's  forces,  hut  their  heavy  skinuisli  line  earried  all  be- 
fore tliem.  This  was  made  up  of  the  Oregonians,  the  artiUer>-,  and  the 
Fourth  Infantry. 

Their  movement  was  so  rapid  that  tlie  Filipinog  had  not  time  to  de- 
fend or  destroy  Antip<do.  Tt  was  captured  by  8:80  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammnuition  was  seized.  No  prison- 
ers were  taken,  IlalTs  uwu  dimply  driving  the  rebels  off  in  nni<-h  the 
same  way  as  a  jMdice  detachment  disperses  a  mob. 

Pio  del  Pilaris  army  (led  into  the  mountains,  and  it  is  8upi>o«i»d  that 
they  are  now  at  Bosoboso. 

Hall's  brigade  then  marched  to  Taytay,  whirh  offereil  more  sultablo 
camping  facilitien,  and  joined  TrumanVdetachmeut- 

By  this  movement  Hall  and  Truman  had  cleaned  up  the  AntifMild 
and  Mampiina  va!l*\vs,  and  after  they  ha*l  gon*.*  tlirough  there  not  u 
Filipino  was  left. 

The  Auicrican  loss  was  on]y  two  killed  and  nine  woundou. 

Tho  American  f«>rces  occupied  the  peninsula  and  (ieneral  UalTs  eol- 
uniu  encani])ed  at  Morong. 

Major  'lYumau,  marching  across  the  Binangonan,  found  it  impracti- 
cable to  form  a  cord<»n,  and  the  insurg<Mits,  witli  the  excejktion  of  a  hiiii- 
dr*'*!  or  tw(»,  fsi-apiMl  through  tho  mountains  after  iicn.  Pio  del  Pilar, 
dragging  their  battery  by  bufTaloes  at  night  The  Washington  troops 
returned  to  Pasig. 

The  expedition  showed  the  dilticulty  which  is  encouutert><l  by  an 
army  wliieh  must,  depend  ui>on  wagon  trains  in  ratrhing  burefootetl 
bandits  in  their  own  mountains,  and  also  gave  proof  that  the  rebc^ls  <lid 
not  intend  to  fight  bnt ties, 

(Jeneral  Hall  left  Santa  Teresa  June  I*  and  marched  12  miles  to  Mor- 
ong, up  and  dmvn  mcky  hills  and  through  woods  and  swamps.  Scores 
of  his  men  fell  out,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat,  and  were  left  to  follow  as 
best  they  could.  The  liead  of  the  army  arrived  at  Jlorong  at  tioon,  hav- 
ing exchanged  only  a  few  shots  with  insurgent  skirmishers  on  the  way. 
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<}r<»ui»s  of  strajr^l*^'''**  follitufd  all  diiy,  but  tho  fortp  was  200  smaller 
Ihan  whfU  ii  startwl.  The  meu  were  almost  30  hours  without  rations, 
and  it  was  conBiderable  of  an  achievemf  ut  for  them  to  cover  the  ground 
they  did. 

Eu  route  to  Morong  the  Americans  met  flocks  of  Filipinos  and  ilags 
of  truce,  many  of  tho  young  men  having  the  bearing  of  soldiera.  Many 
discarded  uniforms  were  found  in  the  houses,  apparently  those  of  boI- 
diers  who  had  escaped  by  chau^ang  Iheir  costumes  from  "insurrecto"  to 
"amigo,"  and  walking  boldly  past  the  anny,  which  had  expectetl  to 
corral  them.  Few  were  found  about  Morong.  One  member  of  the 
Washington  reginii^nt  was  killed  and  two  were  wounded  in  the  encojm- 
ter  with  the  outposts. 

General  Lawton,  on  b<»ard  a  gunboat,  searching  the  coast  for  Major 
Truman,  stopped  at  Hinangonan,  oi>posite  Morong.  The  natives  im- 
mediately ran  up  a  flog  of  truce  and  a  delegation  in  canoes  put  otT  and 
greeted  the  Americans  with  the  usual  protestations  of  friendship. 

(\donel  lYnnian's  detachn»ent,  proct^ing  along  the  M<»rong  penin- 
sula, captured  Angono  and  Biuangonan,  Tlie  ivl>cls  escape*!  ti»  the 
northcas!,  slipping  past  (Jeneral  IlalTs  brigade. 

On  the  preceding  Saturday  the  rebels  made  a  night  attack  up<in  the 
friendly  town  of  Macabebe,  and,  after  driving  the  inhabitants  out, 
burned  the  place. 

Oeneral  Hall's  brigade  left  Morong  on  June  7,  marching  along  the 
lake  to  Taytay.  The  troops  encountered  practicaJly  no  opposition  im 
entering  several  small  towns,  though  a  few  insurgent  sharpshooters 
hung  about  the  tianks  of  the  brigade. 

Morong  was  considered  an  important  port,  and  was  garrisoned  by 
the  NoHh  Dakota  regiTuent  and  the  F(uirth  cavalry. 

The  object  and  result  of  the  movement  against  Morong  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  official  dispatch  from  General  Otis; 

•'Manila,  June  8. — Adjutant-General,  Washington:  Result  move- 
ments Morong  province  was  to  drive  insurgents  into  mountains,  captur- 
ing Anti]>olo  and  other  towns  in  that  section,  wilh  jHtint  of  laud  pro- 
jecting into  bay.  They  retreated  and  scattered  before  our  advaneet 
leaving  2.~>  dea*!  {>n  field,  our  loss  four  killed  and  few  wounded,  mristly 
slight.  City  of  Morong,  only  on  land  route  on  bay,  garrisom*tl,  all  other 
troops  withdrawn.  Inhabitants  of  provinces  profess  friendsluip,  ask 
protection;  large  numbers  wish  to  enter  Manila;  refuse,  as  city  pi»iMila- 
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tlon  increasing  too  rapidly.  Leading  natives  tlironghout  Ifllnud,  iucliid- 
ing  active  insurgent  leaders,  seek  permission  to  send  families  to  Manila; 
considered  only  place  of  personal  security.  OTIS," 

General  Lawton's  next  move  against  the  insurgents  was  on  Juue  10, 
when  at  daybreak  a  fone  of  4,500  men  under  Gens.  T^wton,  Wheati^n 
and  Ovenshine,  advanceil  from  San  Pedro  Macati,  sweeping  tlu'  country 
between  the  Hay  of  Manihi  and  ^-ay  lake,  south  of  Manila.  By  noon  the 
country  bad  been  cleared  ulmust  to  I*aj'anaque.  The  Americans  lost  two 
oHicers  killed  and  21  soldiei-s  wound**d. 

The  rebels  resisteil  desperatily  at  the  stronger  of  their  positions,  ami 
left  50  dead  in  the  trenches.  Many  more  wounded  were  left  behind  by 
the  rebels  in  their  retreat. 

The  heat  during  the  day  was  overpowering,  and  there  were  many 
prostrations  of  American  soldiers  from  that  cause. 

General  Laift-ton's  force  consisted  of  two  battalions  of  the  Twenty- 
fii-st  and  Ninth  infnutry,  six  companies  of  the  Colorado  volunteers,  and 
adetuclunent  of  artillery. 

The  Nevada  cavalry  was  under  General  Wheaton  and  Ihe  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  infantry,  the  Fourth  cavalry,  and  a  detachment  of  light 
artillery  were  uu<ler  (Jeneral  Ovenshine. 

It  was  scarcely  dawn  when  the  troops,  In  a  long,  silent  procession, 
wound  up  the  hillside  liehind  the  American  trenches  and  formed  a  skir- 
miKh  liqe.  Concealed  in  the  jungh*,  the  advance  rebel  outjHists  fired  a 
few  shots  before  being  seen.  The  opposing  forces  occupied  two  ranges 
of  ere8cent-sha[>eil  hills. 

The  artillery,  the  Colorado  infantry,  and  the  Nevada  cavalry  swung 
around  the  hilltop  of  the  left  and  opened  the  battle  at  0:30.  The  rebels 
made  no  response  from  the  hills  and  the  (Colorado  men  i-autiously  ad- 
vanced through  the  thiik  grass  until  they  were  confn)nted  by  a  trench, 
from  which  a  few  weak  volleys  were  fired.  A  spirited  response  fol- 
lowed, and  a  charge  into  the  trench  f<»uud  it  to  be  descrttn]. 

In  the  meantime,  part  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fouileenth  regiments 
formed  in  Mkirmish  line,  extending  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  regiments,  swept  down  the  valley  and  up  the  hillside  to- 
ward another  irruch.  Approaching  the  morass  seriously  hampered  the 
Fourteenth,  and  ihe  rebels,  taking  advantage  of  this,  poured  a  galling 
fire  upon  them  for  30  minutes.    The  Fourteenth  was  twice  compelled  to 
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withdraw  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  safe  crossing  in  the  swamp. 
Finally  the  trench  was  iufiladed  on  both  flanks. 

The  rebels  fled  to  the  woods  and  sustained  severe  loss. 

Gen€*ral  T^wton  pushed  his  entire  command  south,  througli  the  cen- 
ter of  the  istlimus,  until  a  few  miles  south  of  Paranaf]ue,  when  he  swung 
around  and  haJted  on  account  of  the  heat. 

During  the  march  Americans  were  prostrated  on  all  sides,  owing  to 
laclc  of  water  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  is  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  the  troops  were  exhausted. 

The  double-turreted  monitor,  Monadnock,  and  thrt^e  other  vessels 
shelled  Paranaque  the  same  morning,  and  the  rebels  promptly  evacu- 
ated the  place. 

General  Lawton  occupied  Paranaque  and  the  villages  of  Malibay,  to 
the  north,  and  Las  Pinas  to  the  south,  preparatory  to  moving  upon  Ba- 
coor,  whence  the  rebels  fled  during  the  night. 

The  rebels  deserted  Paranaque  and  the  trenches  south  of  Manila  at 
midnight,  finding  the  Americans  behind  them,  and  escaped  along  the 
coast.    Only  alleged  amigos  were  found  in  Paranaque. 

Among  the  victims  of  the  battle  of  Paranaque  was  Captain  Henry 
Nichols,  commanding  the  Monitor  Monadnock,  The  Monadnock  had 
been  lying  off  Paranaque  for  two  months,  nnder  fire  from  the  rebels 
almost  daily.  The  heat  had  been  intense  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Monadu<x*k  suffered  greatly.  The  commander-in-chief  offered  to  retire 
the  Monadnock  from  this  tn,ing  duty  and  replace  her  by  another  ship, 
but  Captain  Nichols  preferred  to  remain,  declaring  that  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  his  post  until  Paranaque  fell  and  the  coast  from  there  to  Cavite 
was  cleared  of  rebels. 

Tlie  heat  on  Saturday  was  most  severe,  and  the  monitor  was  engaged 
all  day  in  shelling  the  trenches  at  Paranaque,  the  rebels  fleeing  south 
through  Las  Pinas.  Captain  Nichols  was  overcome  by  the  heat  at  noon 
and  retired  to  his  cabin,  where  he  received  frequent  reports  of  the  opera- 
tions and  gave  directions  for  several  hours.  Fie  became  much  worse  at 
3  o'clock,  lost  consciousness,  and  expired  at  5  in  the  afternoon. 

The  insurgents  again  proved  their  facility  as  dcwlgers.  Between 
3,000  and  4,000  warriors,  who  seemed  destined  to  be  captured,  disap- 
peuretl,  the  majority  slid  awny  under  cover  of  the  night  after  fighting 
the  Americans  all  day.  Some  others  came  to  meet  the  American  troops 
iftdth  protestations  of  friendship. 
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The  TUirtiH'nth  infantry  \m{  one  man  killed  niul  kix  wonmlorl;  tbe 
Niutli  infnutry,  one  man  killed  and  five  woundwl,  the  Fourte^ntb  in- 
fnu<ry,  lliree  wonnded;  nud  the  First  <V>h»rad(i  vohmteer  ref!;""^n'»  ^ 
woundt'd. 

Suturday'H  work  was  the  hardest  the  Auienran  army  liad  seen. 

About  3  o'elotji  in  the  a  fternoon  (Jeneral  Wlieatou'n  brijjade,  headed 
by  riMTKTal  r>awton,  wh*»,  in  Iiin  white  tdolliinj;  and  h<liiut,  on  a  bi«r, 
black  horse,  was  a  shining  luark  for  theeuemy'8  jsharpKhoi iters,  cinkil 
to  the  south  of  I-as  Pinas,  eneounterin«j  a  large  force  of  Filipinos  in  the 
Hhelter  of  the  treeR. 

fieneral  Lawton  had  a  narrow  escape.  In  the  first  v(dh»y  of  the 
enemy  the  hoi'st^s  of  three  of  l»is  staff  uflicers  weresh<»t  from  under  them. 
The  C'oloi'ado  r»*giment  bore  the  brunt  of  this  attack,  and  disi>erse<l  the 
Filipiuos, 

Hardly  hud  iliey  finished  off  Ihat  lot  when  a  large  fone  appean^d  in 
the  rear,  which  the  Ninth  infantry  and  a  part  of  the  ('olorad(»  regiment 
drove  away.  By  thi«  time  nearly  the  wh(de  division  was  amund  Las 
Pin  at*. 

The  Am<»rican8  rani]M*d  fnr  tlo*  ni;;ht  south  (»f  th<»  town  and  in  fhi* 
midst  of  a  heavy  rain. 

At  G  o'rlork  Sunday  nwu-ning  ^lent'ral  Wiieaton  ad\anred  np»m  La« 
Pinas  with  a  trfj<»p  of  cavalry,  the  Twenty-Iirst  infantry,  the  Colorado 
regiment,  part  of  the  Ninth  infantry,  and  iw<»  nioanlain  f:funs,  i-rnssinp; 
two  streams  and  entering  the  town  witliout  firing  a  shot.  He  then  ad- 
vanced upon  Paranaqne. 

The  women  and  children,  and,  for  that  matter,  many  men  remained 
in  the  towns.  No  houses  were  destroyed,  though  many  were  torn  by  the 
shells  from  the  warships.  Everywhere  tlie  Americans  fotind  white 
flags  flying. 

The  Filipinos  lost  about  oO  killed,  abiuit  350  wounded,  and  20  taken, 
prisonei-s. 

The  whole  country  was  networked  with  tivnches,  and  the  enemy 
scurried  from  shelter  to  shelter. 

On  the  following  day  fJeneral  Lawton  uuexpecteilly  stirred  up  tbe 
liveliest  engagement  of  the  war  soulli  of  Las  Pinas,  upon  which  oceasion 
American  fuAi]  guns  were  engaged  in  (he  first  ai'tilh^ry  duel  against  a 
Filipino  battery,  concealed  in  the  jungle. 

Oompaniea  F  and  I  of  the  Twenty-first  infanti*}-  were  n^^Tlr  hup- 
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rounded  by  a  large  body  of  insurgentsi,  but  the  Americans  cut  their  way 
out  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Tuited  States  tuiTet  ship  Monndnuck  and  the  gunboats  Helena 
and  Zafiro  trained  their  batteries  on  Hakoor  and  llie  rebel  trenches  near 
La.s  Pinas  all  the  morning,  liakoor  was  once  on  tire,  but  the  natives 
stopped  the  spread  of  the  tlaanes. 

During  the  night  an  insurgent  cannon  was  fired  three  times  at  the 
Americans  on  llie  outskii'ts  of  Las  Pinas. 

Oeneral  I^wtou  took  a  battalion  of  the  Fourteenth  regiment  and 
twii  companies  of  the  IVenty-tirst  regiment  to  locate  the  rebel  battery, 
and  thtMi  two  guns  of  the  Sixth  artillery  and  four  mountain  guns  were 
planted  against  it  at  (iOO  yards  distance.  The  rebels  had  a  large  gun, 
from  which  they  were  tiring  home-made  canister,  loaded  with  nails,  and 
two  smaller  gnus.  Their  shooting  was  most  arcunite,  Tlie  first  hit  of 
canister  burst  ilireclly  in  front  of  Scott's  guns  and  another  shattereil 
the  legs  of  a  private  iu  the  Fourteenth  infantry.  Several  shots  struck 
the  edge  of  the  town. 

The  country  traversed  was  as  bad  as  it  is  jHissible  to  imagine,  being 
mainly  lagoons,  mud  and  water  fringetl  with  bambo(»s.  As  soon  as  the 
fighting  opened  the  Americans  were  attacked  by  hidden  riflemen  on  all 
sides,  even  th<*  anngos  or  "friendly**  natives  iu  the  houses  of  the  town 
shouting  into  their  rear. 

The  crmiimuies  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment,  skinnishing  along  the 
beach  with  amigo  guides,  found  apparently  a  handful  of  rebels,  who  re- 
Ireatetl.  The  mcu  of  the  Twenty-first  followed,  and  suddenly  the  rebels 
opened  a  temfic  lire  on  the  troops  from  the  sides  and  rear. 

The  soldiers  withdrew  to  the  wntei-'s  edge,  finding  what  shelter  they 
could,  and  were  piiked  oIT  rnjiiilly. 

After  their  ammunition  was  nearly  exhausted  the  companies  of  the 
Twenty-first  retreated,  but  Oeneral  LawUm  dashed  down  and  rallicHl 
the  men.  A  Ultle  group  made  a  desperate  stand,  Oeneral  Lawton, 
Major  Starr  and  Lieutenants  Donovan  and  Dtmnelly  takiug  rifles  from 
the  wounded  men  and  firing  at  the  enemy,  bringing  down  son»e  of  the 
rebel  sharpshooters  from  a  tree. 

Finally  their  cartridges  were  all  gone  and  they  were  f(U're<l  to  break 
through  the  enemy's  flank,  cnrrjing  the  wounded  to  tln^  iii;!iii  body  of 
the  troops. 

Lieutenant  Donovan,  whose  leg  was  broken,  floundered  for  a  mile 
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tliroiigh  a  bog  after  lending  bis  men  in  the  fuce  of  a  greatly  Buperior 
force. 

General  Lawton  ceased  fighting  until  reinforcemeutB  conid  be 
brought  up.  Two  battalions  of  thi*  Fourti'enlh  regiment  and  one  bat- 
talion of  the  Xiiilli  regiment  were  hurried  to  the  front,  and  In  the  after- 
noon tlie  bntMe  ujis  resumed. 

The  Mi^nadnork  uuchored  dose  to  the  shore,  and  her  heavj  guns 
pounded  the  rebels  contiuu(»nHly,  while  the  Hmaller  wnrxhijw*,  fttearning 
along  tlie  shtirc,  poured  bullets  from  tL(»ir  rapid-tire  guns  at  the  enemy. 

The  Filipino  force  engaged  appeal's  to  have  been  the  largest  and  beat 
organized  body  of  men  which  haH  met  our  troops.  The  Americans  were 
comi>elled  to  advance  along  narrow  roa^Is  and  over  small  bridge*  com- 
manded by  earthworks  ten  feet  thick.  The  only  means  of  cmssiug  the 
Zapote  river  wau  by  a  Hiuall  bridge,  which  the  Filipin<»«  coniuiaude^i 
with  trenches  spreading  V-shaped,  where  they  could  concentrate  their 
tire  on  the  bridge.  They  alHo  had  the  ailvantage  (»f  the  treen  and  jungle, 
so  the  Americans  could  hai-dly  see  ahea<L 

When  the  battle  wan  resumnl  at  1  oVdock  with  the  re-en forcement«, 
our  battery  having  silenced  the  enemy^s  guns,  the  Americans,  wading 
waist  deep  in  the  mud  of  the  salt  tints,  slowly — and  pouring  stea4ly 
volleys  of  musketry  at  the  rebels — drove  their  opponents  beyond  tJie 
river.  Then  the  two  nrmies  lay  faring  each  other  across  the  deep 
stream,  the  enemy  practically  out  of  sight,  while  the  men  in  blue  and 
khaki  lay  in  the  main  bunhes,  many  of  them  without  any  shelter,  for 
three  hours,  without  a  moment's  <'essatiou  in  the  firing,  <lriving  bullets 
at  the  enemy  as  fast  as  they  could  load.  The  crash  of  a  thousand  riflen 
blended  into  a  rontinuous  roar  was  vastly  different  from  the  intermit- 
tent skirmishlike  rattle  of  most  of  the  engagements. 

By  one  battalion  after  another,  Oeneral  Lawton  summoned  the  re- 
serves from  Las  Tinas  until  only  enough  troops  were  left  in  the  Ui\y\x  to 
prevent  the  Filipinos  from  attacking  the  Americans  In  the  rear,  which 
was  feared,  as  they  were  creeping  around  our  left  through  the  woods, 
delivering  a  Hanking  fire  which  put  a  great  strain  upon  the  endurance  of 
the  Americans,  who  were  floundering  in  the  mud  across  the  river,  while 
on  the  right  the  Filipino  sharj)shooters,  hidden  in  the  trees,  were  pop- 
l>ering  our  men.  But,  thanks  to  the  poor  marksmanship  of  the  rebeln, 
our  loss  was  not  as  great  as  It  would  have  been  if  the  Filipinos  hod  shot 
straight. 
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An  army,  however,  has  seldom  fought  under  a  greater  handicap  or 
more  courageouKly  than  did  the  regulare,  a  majority  of  whom  were,  com-< 
paratively  speaking,  recruits,  who  could  have  been  pardoned  for  retir- 
ing, in  the  face  of  such  a  fierce  fire,  from  their  exposed  positions. 

The  Fourteenth  regiment  hiy  to  the  right  of  the  bridge  and  in  front 
of  them  was  the  Twelfth  regiment,  with  the  Ninth  on  the  right  and  the 
Twenty-first  up  the  road,  facing  the  bridge  which  was  the  key  to  the 
situation.  On  the  bridj;e  were  the  bodies  of  two  Americans  who  had  at- 
tempted to  rush  across,  mid  many  wounded  men  were  carried  from  the 
open  ground  before  the  bridge. 

After  Iiring  in  voUeys  for  a  short  time,  the  Americans  were  orderetl 
to  fire  when  au<l  where  they  could  see  the  eneuiy.  It  was  every  man  for 
himself,  and  the  best  our  men  could  do  was  to  aim  at  the  faint  mists 
arising  from  the  rebels'  smokeless  powder.  General  Law'ton,  though 
exhaustetl  by  the  morning^s  fi^ht,  rallied  by  sheer  will  power,  and  was 
the  commanding  figureof  the  battle.  Lie  went  along  the  lines  directing 
find  encouraging  the  troops.  General  Wheaton  and  General  Ovenshine 
were  equally  courageous.  In  fact,  the  generals  were  among  the  few- 
men  on  the  Ijattlelield  who  refusetl  to  take  shelter  under  the  hottest  fire. 

The  imly  apprf>ai'h  to  the  fighting  ground  was  by  a  narrow,  winding 
road,  where  the  rebels*  bullets  dropped  thickly,  WH)unding  several  of  our 
men. 

At  4  o'clock  there  was  an  hour's  lull  in  the  fighting,  and  an  artillery 
sergeant  galloped  back  to  where  two  guns  of  the  mountain  battery  were 
waiting  in  re8er\'e,  and  shouted:  *'Bring  up  those  guns!"  The  sergeant 
then  tumbled  exhausted  fnim  his  horse. 

Twenty  wounded  men  were  cnrri*Hl  to  a  cascoe  (native  h(n\\)  w^aitlng 
on  the  beach,  which  was  rowed  to  Paranaqne. 

In  the  general  advance  on  the  second  river,  a  mile  further  on,  a  big 
fight  developed  on  the  right. 

At  5:20  o'clock  the  Ninth  regiment  came  up  from  the  beach  along  the 
dikes  w^hich  meet  the  road.  Tliese  were  lined  with  thick  brush  u  mile 
from  Bakoor  and  ahead  of  and  to  the  right  of  our  lines. 

Suddenly  the  retreating  enemy  opened  a  heavy  cross-fire  from  the 
left  through  the  woods. 

Two  guns  of  tlie  H\\l\\  artillerv*,  with  detachments  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Twenty-first  infantry,  came  at  double-quick  time  to  the  rescue  in  a 
long  skLrmish  line  and  drove  the  insurgents  further  back. 
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Before  dark  the  Fourteenth  infantry  Rwam  the  Zapote  river,  rharged 
-and  carried  the  trenches,  a  heavy  fuHilhidi*  of  artillery  preparing  the 
way  and  covering  the  croBsiug. 

The  insurgenta  broke  for  the  woodn  before  the  Fourteenth  reaclu?d 
them. 

Almost  at  the  same  lime  the  Ninth  and  Twelfth  crossed  a  bar  of  the 
sea  and  came  ui>on  their  left  flank  at  a  point  where  a  body  of  marineii 
with  Maxim  guns  landed  under  prutectiun  of  the  ship's  batteries  and 
fired  ujton  the  enemy's  left  rear  with  a  demoralizing  effect. 

The  Ti^enty-first  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge,  as  soon  as  it  could  be 
mended. 

Sixty-five  dead  Filipinos  were  found  in  the  trenches,  most  of  them 
shot  through  the  head.  Several  five-inch  smooth-bore  guns  were  cap- 
tured with  ammunition  marked  "U.  S.  Navy  Yard." 

After  crossing  the  river  the  tmops  were  withdrawn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ninth  and  Twcnty-tirst,  these  regiments  being  left  with  fimr 
guns  t<^  guard  the  bridge. 

As  lliey  were  being  Atrnu^l  into  ciuupanies  the  insurgents  com- 
menced to  fire  volleys  from  the  buinboo  jungle  300  yanls  away. 

The  n'giments  formed  into  line  rapidly  and  coolly,  though  under  tire, 
and,  cheering,  rushed  to  the  woo<ls,  driving  the  enemy  a  mile  away,  the 
Filipinos  disputing  every  foot.  The  Fourte<*nth  encamp(^l  across  tht* 
river,  the  men  caring  for  many  of  the  Filipino  wouiidtHl.  Might  prison- 
ers were  capturiKl.    The  majority  of  the  Filipinos  wore  red  uniforms. 

This  battlefield  was  formerly  the  scene  of  several  of  the  greatest 
struggles  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Filipinos.  The  Zapote  was 
considertMl  impregnable,  and  hundreds  of  Spanianis  and  Fi]ipiui»s  havo 
been  killed  while  lighting  over  the  same  bridge  in  former  contests  for 
its  posst^ssion.  Tn  June,  1807,  <j<'neral  Pi<i  del  Pilar  and  Oen»M-iil  Trla» 
turnefl  the  scale  of  war  on  the  side  of  the  Filipin<is  by  deserliag  the 
Spanish  army  there  on  the  eve  of  n  decisive  battle,  can-ying  native  mili- 
tia with  them,  and  thereby  breaking  the  chain  of  defense  around  Manila. 

The  Filipinos  retreated  several  miles  southward  to  the  strongly  for- 
tlfied  town  of  Imus.  The  shelling  by  the  American  warships  drove  the 
rebels  from  Bakoor,  so  the  Americans  controlled  several  more  miles  of 
coast. 

General  Lawton,  with  his  staff  and  a  troop  of  the  Fourth  cavaJry, 
started  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  insurgents'  position.     He  rode  tlve 
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mileB  along  the  coast  to  Bakoor  without  ^lisroverinp  tbe  enemy.  He 
found  the  town  full  of  white  flags,  but.  thoro  were  no  soldiers  there. 
The  women  and  children  who  had  Hed  to  the  woo<ls  during  the  bombard- 
ment were  ramping  in  the  rnius  <if  their  homes. 

The  .shells  IumI  almost  knorked  the  town  to  pieeos.  The  big  churrh 
was  wrecke*!  and  many  buildings  were  mined.  Even  the  trees  and 
fihrubbery  were  torn  as  by  a  hailstorm. 

Several  hundred  wouuni  iind  children  came  iuto  I  he  American  lines 
for  refuge,  and  the  road  froiu  Itakoor  was  C4)vered  all  day  long  with  pro- 
cesHionB  of  them  on  foot  and  in  carts,  driving  animals  and  carrying 
goods  on  their  beada. 

The  aj»pearance  of  Ihe  baltlelleld  testified  to  the  tierceuess  of  yester- 
day's flghting.  The  trees  along  the  river  between  the  lines  are  almost 
torn  down  by  bullets.  The  American  officers  estimate  that  1,000  in- 
surgents were  killed  and  wounded  during  the  engagement. 

The  American  loss  was  ten  killed  and  fifty  wtiunded. 

Captain  fable,  of  r.eneral  Wheaton^s  staff,  with  three  companies  of 
the  Twenty-first  regiment,  r»H*onnoitered  in  the  direction  of  Imus.  The 
rebels,  who  were  apparently  expcM'ting  an  attack,  retire^!,  leaving  be- 
hiud  them  twenty  Spanish  prisoners,  who  joined  the  AmcHi-aus. 

The  rebels  went  to  the  mountains  ah»ng  the  lake. 

Tbe  mayor  of  Imus  delivered  the  town  np  to  Tieneral  Lawton,  saying 
that  they  desired  p<^ace  and  to  be  friendly  with  the  Anieiicana.  lie  de- 
clarcfl  that  peace  would  exist  were  it  not  for  Aguinaldo's  cut-throat 
band. 

A  contemplated  reception  to  the  Americans  at  Imus  was  spoihnl  by 
the  advent  of  an  insurgent  colonel,  who  is  said  to  have  threatened  to 
have  the  populace  killed  if  they  did  not  leave.     Few  stayed  in  the  town. 

The  Fourteenth  infantrj-  and  one  battery  of  artillerj-  garrisone<l  the 
place. 

Tons  of  concealed  saltpeter  and  thousands  of  pounds  of  antiquated 
artillery  ammunition  and  brown  powder  were  discovered  in  the  powder- 
house.    Large  quantities  bad  been  thrown  in  the  river. 

The  panic-stricken  insurgents  gave  up  several  of  their  best  defensive 
positions  in  their  wild  flight  southward.  Cavite  Veijo,  Aguinaldo'a 
home,  Noveletaand  the  entire  region  where  the  Filipinos  once  thramhed 
the  Spanish  were  deserted  after  the  one  battle  at  Zapote  river. 


In  the  meantime,  (Jeneral  MacArthur  had  bet»u  busy. 


After  cutting 
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tbp  railroad  and  Iplegraph  at  Apalit,  seven  miles  south,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  severinjr  connertion,  the  rebels  attacked  General  MacArthur^s 
lines  at  Sau  Fernando  at  1:30  on  the  niorninfj  of  June  Hi. 

They  met  with  an  unexpe'ctedly  warm  reception,  and  were  repnls< 
with  a  loss  of  Hcventj-five  killed,  thirty  prisoners  and  many  wounded. 

The  rebel  foree,  estimated  to  have  numbered  5,000  men,  advancxHl 
Btealthily  fn^m  the  jungle  ni»rth  of  (he  rity,  and  then  divide*!  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  surroundiMg  the  Americans. 

The  outposts  of  the  Iowa  regiment  discovered  the  enemy  «nd  retired 
to  their  lines,  where  the  entire  division  awaite^i  in  an  intrenehf.Hl  posi- 
tion. The  Iowa  regiment  and  the  Kansas  regiment  received  the  first 
shock  of  (he  attack. 

l{eser\iug  their  fire  until  the  enemy  was  within  000  yards,  the  flrKt 
volley  of  the  Americans  hit  the  rebels,  who  returned  the  fire  wildly,  the 
rest  of  their  line  failing  to  advance.  The  Americans,  who  thoniughly 
enjoyed  the  novelty  of  the  situation,  awaiting  an  attack,  sallied  forth, 
and  the  insurj^ents  thereupon  tumt<l  and  fled  inti>  the  junghs 

Our  loss  was  fourteen  men  wounded,  and  the  majority  of  them  are 
only  slightly  hurt. 

General  Fuuston's  brigade  of  Kansas,  Montana's  and  (icneral  llale'H 
brigade,  the  Seventeenth  regiment  and  the  Iowa  regiment,  constituted 
the  force  engageil. 

Aguinaldo  personally  conducted  the  attack,  and  preparatitMis  W"ere 
made  for  st^veral  days  to  bring  forward  troops  from  Candaba  and  others, 
from  Daguipan,  were  transported  by  rail. 

Alt>ng  the  front  «if  tlie  Kansas  regiment  thirty-nine  rebel  dead  were 
counted. 

The  iirat  news  of  the  Filipinr»  advance  was  reported  by  a  telegraph 
operator,  who  was  sent  to  the  bridge  at  Apalit  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
a  break  in  one  of  the  wires.  He  was  com{>elled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
under  fire. 

On  the  same  day  the  American  commander  at  Manila  learned  of  the 
assassination  of  (loneral  Antonio  Luna. 

A  Spanish  officer,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels 
and  who  was  released  by  Aguinaldo,  came  through  our  lines  to  Manila. 
He  claimed  to  have  been  a  witness  of  the  assassination  of  General  T^uua. 
According  to  his  story  the  relations  between  the  two  Filipino  leaders 
had  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point  because  of  Luna's  attempts  to 
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aspunie  control  of  affairs,  an<l  th<^  fiual  rupture  was  forced  by  Aj;:uinaldo 
Issuing  socn'l  onlorH  to  the  provincial  governments. 

Luna  thereuiM)n  uotiticsl  AguinalJ*),  »hMuau(liug  copies  of  tbe  docu- 
ments, and  Aguinaldo  ix>pli*'d  curtlj  that  Luna  was  a  general  of  tbe 
army  and  that  the  civil  governuu'ut  did  not  concern  him.  Luna,  on 
opening  the  reply  at  his  headquarters,  in  the  presence  of  his  officers,  ex- 
claimed hotly: 

"lie  will  be  dead  to-morrow." 

One  officer,  who  was  friendly  to  Aguinaldo,  hastened  to  «ani  him, 
and  Aguinaldo  called  together  twenty  trusted  soldiers,  fellow  townsmen 
of  his,  and  stationed  them  around  his  house,  with  instructions  to  kill 
anyone  attempting  to  enter,  regardless  of  rank, 

Luna  appeared  (he  next  day  and  saw  Aguinaldo  at  (he  window.  A 
member  of  the  guard  said: 

"Aguinaldo  has  gone  to  inspect  the  troops." 

Lunu  then  exclaimed:  "Vou  are  a  liar,'*  drew  his  rev(dver,  struck  tbe 
guard,  and  tried  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  house. 

Before  he  could  use  bis  revolver  one  of  the  guards  bayonetted  him, 
another  shot  him  in  the  back  and  others  stabbe<l  him.  In  all  be  had 
twenty  wounds,     Lnna-s  aide-de-camp  was  killed  in  the  same  way. 

After  the  Americans  withdrew  from  Candaba  the  ix»bels  returned 
and  have  wreaked  vengeance  \\\nm  those  who  befriended  the  Americans, 
They  slaughtered  the  natives  who  surrendered  the  town  and  displayed 
their  heads  on  poles  in  the  public  square. 

Tbe  troops  commandeil  by  General  Wheaton  entered  Perez  Das  Mari- 
nas on  June  20  without  opposition,  except  upon  the  part  of  small  b(»ditfs 
of  rebels,  who  inflicted  no  losses  upon  the  Americans.  lUit  on  the  pre- 
vious day  a  desjK'rate  encounter  took  place  between  that  town  and 
Imus.  Surrounded  by  a  thousand  of  the  enemy,  six  miles  from  re- 
enforcements  and  with  a  thousand  more  insurgents  moving  rapidly 
down  on  their  left  to  make  their  annihilation  conijdete,  the  tirst  battal- 
ion of  the  Fourth  infantry,  Major  Bubb  commanding — in  all  300  Ameri- 
cans— fought  their  way  back  from  Perez  Das  Marinas  three  miles  to- 
ward their  military'  base  at  Imus,  where  tbe  rest  of  the  Fourth  came  to 
their  supjtort. 

Reports  were  received  that  Das  Marinas  had  been  deserted  by  tbe 
iuHurgents.  The  alcalde  of  tbe  place  went  to  Imus  and  formally  surren- 
deree! his  town. 
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The  bouses  alon*;  the  ntaiUide  were  fille<i  with  ainigos,  nml  the  bat- 
talion advanced  confideuth*  until  within  three-fourthrt  of  a  mile  of  Dan 
Marinas,  when  thej  discovered  the  enemy,  paralleliuf;  the  road  at  u  long 
distance  on  l)otIi  sides,  and  practically  snrroundin;;  the  Htth*  force. 

Natives  bejj:an  tiriu*;:  from  houses  in  tlio  rear  and  unt ivfs  in  white 
clothes  were  captured  with  guns  in  their  han<ls. 

The  whole  scheme  was  to  wipe  out  tlie  small  body  tjf  Amerieau 
troops,  and  it  might  have  succeeded  but  for  the  marvelous  courage  of 
the  troops  and  the  ollicers. 

The  tight  began  at  noon  and  the  troops  silenced  the  enemy's  fire  in 
one  hour.  Tlio  Americans  on  retiring  discovered  that  they  were  sur- 
rounthMl. 

The  skirmish  lines  crowded  the  Filipinos  back  toward  Imus,  while 
outflaukei-s  were  on  the  right  and  left 

l-nder  a  nanking  tire  the  rear  guard  was  desperatrly  lioldinpr  thf» 
enemy's  rushes  iu  clieck.  An  iucessant  and  galling  lire  |hmiiv(1  upon 
the  main  road,  and  men  were  falling  everywhere.  The  ambulaueo  was 
filled,  aiMl  rarts  were  pressed  iut<>  servin*,  lomled  with  the  woundetl,  and 
dragged  l)y  hand  by  the  prist)ners.     Two  of  {»nr  dead  were  left  behind. 

At  3  o'clock  it  lt»oked  as  if  nothing  could  save  the  hatlalion. 

At  4  o'clock  they  had  pressed  the  enemy  off,  and  on  the  right  they 
were  behin<l  them. 

rifleeu  iiiinutes  later  Ilaswird,  the  aid  of  (Jeneral  Wheatou,  puBheil 
through  alone  with  the  news  that  General  Wlieaton  was  coming  to  their 
relief. 

The  men,  with  a  chtH?r,  wildly  went  for  the  Filipinos.  Then  Clenenil 
Wheaton  found  a  force  of  the  enemy,  a  thousand  strong,  moviug  to  in- 
tercept the  battalion  along  a  road  that  runs  at  right  angles.  He 
opened  with  shrai)nel  lire  and  mowed  down  the  insurgents.  lie  then 
cleared  the  left  and  advanced  rapidly. 

At  4:30  he  had  the  enemy  in  full  rout  and  had  gained  n  mile  and  a 
half  ttf  the  lost  gronnd. 

The  reginu'Ht  bivouacked  at  last  in  rice  fields,  and  food  and  auimuui- 
tion  were  rushed  forward  to  them. 

The  day's  fighting  develoi>ed  the  most  determined  and  best  planned 
resistance  yet  made  by  the  Filipinos. 

The  situation  in  the  islands  on  June  2G  was  outlined  by  General  Otia 
in  the  following  cablegram; 


WRECK  OF  THE  .SPANISH  VESSEL  'REINA  MEKCEDE8' 
THE  MOUTH  OF  SAVTlAfJO  HARBOR 


CUBANS  FmiNO  IN  THE  BUSH. 
How  We  Made  tlie  Spaniards  Form  Line  of  Battle. 


GOMEZ  Seoul's. 


A  GROUP  OF  ROUGH  KIDKKS  IN  CAMP. 


THE  FLOWER  OF  CASTILlA^T  SOCIETY  IN  CUBA. 


A  BULL  FIGHTER  RE<iUESTINO  Pt:U.\ll3v 
^lON  TO  SLk\  THE 


AN  EXCITING  MOMENT  IN  A  BULL  I'lGHT. 


n^ 


DRAGGINO  THE  BULL  OUT  OF  THE  ARENA. 
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"Manila,  June  26. — Afljntant-General,  Washington:  Rainy  season. 
Littli.^  inliuul  c;unp;u{;niiig^  possiblp  in  Lnxon.  We  0(  eupy  largo  portion 
of  Tiigaloj;  t'oiintrv;  lines  stretching  from  Inins  south  to  Sa.n  Fernando 
north  nearly  CO  miles,  an<l  to  eastwanl  into  Laguua  province.  Insur- 
gent armies  ha^•e  suffered  ^eat  losses  and  ai*e  scattered;  oidy  large 
force  held  together  about  4,000  in  Tarlac  province  and  noithern  Vam- 
panga.  Their  scattered  forces  in  bands  of  50  to  500  in  other  portions  of 
Luzon;  iuCavite  and  Batangas  pitjviucps  could  assemble  possibly  2,000, 
though  <lem(iraliz<*d  from  recent  <lcfeai ;  mass  of  people  terrorized  by  in- 
surgent soldiers;  desire  peace  and  4Vuierican  protection;  no  longer  flee 
on  approach  of  our  troop«  unless  forced  by  insurgents,  but  gladly  wel- 
come tbem;  no  recent  burning  of  towns;  population  within  our  lineB 
becoming  dense;  taking  up  laml  cultivation  exclusively;  kept.  «>ut  of 
Manila  as  much  as  p«)ssible,  as  city  iMipulatifUi  is  becoming  loo  great  to 
be  eared  for. 

"Natives  in  southeast  Luzon  are  combining  to  <lrive  out  insurgenis; 
only  hope  insurgent  leaders  is  United  l^tates*  aid.  They  proclaim  near 
overthrow  ]>resent  aduiinistration,  to  be  followcHl  by  their  intlependence 
and  recognition  by  T'nit^sl  States.  This  is  llu*  inlliu'uce  which  enables 
them  to  hidd  out ;   murdi  contention  pre\ails  among  llwui. 

*'\o  civil  government  reiiiains;  trade  with  [torts,  not.  in  our  [MisseHs* 
ion,  former  source  insurgent  ri»venue,  now  interdicted.  Not  certain  of 
wisdom  t»r  this  policy,  as  people  in  those  parts  are  witliout  supply  of 
food:  merchants  sufteriug  losses;  meditate  restoring  trade  privileges, 
although  insurgenis  reap  benetits.  Courts  here  in  successful  operation 
under  directi<in  <»f  able  Filipinos, 

**Afrairs  in  other  islands  comparatively  quiet,  awaiting  results  in 
Luzon.  All  anxious  for  trade,  and  repeated  calls  for  An)erican  troops 
received.  Am  giving  attention  to  Jolo  archipelago  and  Palawan  isl- 
ands. Our  1r(Mips  have  worke<l  to  limit  of  endurance.  Volunteer  or- 
ganizations have  been  calleil  in;  replaced  by  regulars,  who  now  occupy 
salient  iHisition.4.  Nebraska,  Pennsylvania  and  Utah  are  now  taking 
transimi'ts,  and  Sixth  infanti^  8<*ut  to  Negros  to  relieve  California. 

"These  troops  in  good  physicial  conditicm;  sickness  among  troops 
has  increased  lately,  due  mostly  to  arduous  service  and  climatic  inliu- 
euces.  Nothing alanning.  Of  the  12  per  cent  of  the  command  reported 
sick,  nearly  0  in  general  hospital,  of  whom  l\  jkt  cent  have  typhoid  and 
IT  malarial  fevers;  25  per  cent  have  intestinal  trouble;  remaining  55 
per  cent  have  various  ailmenlSf  14  of  which  due  to  wound  injuries. 
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'*Maiiy  oflRrtTK  and  int'n  wlm  s<tv<'iI  Uy  Cuba  break  uuder  recwrronn? 
of  Cuban  fever,  and  regular  regiuieuts  lately  received  are  iuadequatelj 
officerHl.  OTIS,''  " 

One  of  the  prineipaJ  incidents  of  tlio  month  that  properly  forinfi  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Sjmnisli-Anieriean  war,  and  I  lie  Filipino  r«> 
bellion  which  wok  a  result  thereoi,  wn«  tlie  renewal  of  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Spain.  The  new  8pauis|j  tninUter,  the  Dnke  d'Areos,  was 
formally  presented  to  the  Tresideul  at  11  o'clock,  June 3.  The  8jK'eche» 
of  the  President  and  the  minister  were  signifii  ant.  The  Duke  d'Arcoa 
t^aid : 

'*>ir.  President:  T  have  (he  honor  to  place  in  yonr  excellency^  hands 
the  royal  letter  by  whi*-h  her  majesty,  the  <pieen  recent  of  Spain^  in  tbv 
name  of  her  augtiKt  son,  K'lu^  Don  Alfonso  XIIL,  accredits  ne  near  this 
government  in  the  capacity  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary. 

"I  hare  come  to  renew  the  relations  of  friendship  which  have  existed 
from  of  old  between  Hpaiu  an<l  the  t'nitefl  States,  and  which  wereiuter- 
rajded  by  the  war  of  last  year.  The  treaty  of  peace  whirU  Spain  has 
Btguitied  put  an  end  to  that  war,  and  now,  lookinjc  *^»"L^*  ***  the  future, 
Hpain  desires  that  her  relations  with  this  n'public  may  be  as  friendly  as 
they  were  in  times  past,  and  from  the  <lays  in  which  this  country  was 
Birugyling  to  gain  its  independence.  It  is  my  task  to  contribute  to  the 
renewal  i»f  these  relations,  to  strengthen  them,  and  to  draw  them  closer, 
and,  in  the  discharge  of  it,  I  hope  io  be  aided  by  the  kindness  and  co- 
oi)eration  of  y<iur  excellency  and  cif  your  government." 

The  President  respondeil  as  follows; 

**Mr.  Minister;  I  receive  with  the  greatest  gralilicatiou  the  letter  by 
which  her  majesty,  the  queen  regent  (^f  Spain,  in  the  name  of  her 
jiugiiBt  son,  King  Alfonso  XIIL,  has  accrcMlited  you  near  this  govern- 
i/tent  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  Uiinister  ]deni])otentiary. 

"You  will  find,  Mr,  Minister,  a  cordial  welcome  in  this  country,  not 
m.Iv  from  those  whose  friendship  you  acquired  during  your  former  resl- 
■Jcpce,  but  from  all  our  i)eople,  Avho  rejoice  us  I  do  at  the  renewal  of  the 
ancient  bonds  of  amity  which,  with  a  brief  interruption,  have  united  our 
nationn  for  more  than  100  years.  That  these  friendly  relations  may  be 
conlimied  and  strengiheneil,  to  t)»e  advantage  i>f  both  peoples,  is  my 
earnest  wish^  and  I  can  assure  you  that  everj*  member  of  this  govern- 
ment will  heaHMy  co-operate  with  yon  to  that  desirable  end.'* 
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CHAPTER   XLVII. 
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CELEBHATION   OF  THE   FOURTH  OF  JULY  BY   FILIPINOS- 
STORY  OF  YOUNG'S  SCOUTS,  THE  MOST  TIIIMLL- 
INO   INCIDENT  OF  THE  WAR. 

FLY  was  an  inacti\'e  month  in  the  Filipino  Cam- 
paign, both  on  account  of  the  heat  and  Iho  setting 
in  of  the  rainy  neaston.  The  American  troops  suf- 
fei-otl  greatly  from  the  climate,  and  as  the  terms 
of  enlistment  wonUl  expire  in  many  rej^iments, 
the  adminiHtrntion  l»ej;an  eousiderinjr  tlie  reeidl 
of  the  volunteers,  who  had  sustained  the  brunt  of 
the  tijihting,  sujiplyinj;:  their  places  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  rei^ilars,  and  orji^anizing  special  vol- 
unteer regiments. 
Professor  Schunnan  of  President  McKinley's  peace  eomraiH«ion 
returntsl  to  Manila  from  a  three*  weeks'  tour  of  the  islaudn. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Bennington  took  Mr.  Schurman  to  Min- 
danao and  the  islands  of  the  Sulu  and  Visayan  groups.  He  traveled 
through  the  Island  of  Negros  with  C'olonel  Smith  and  a  party  of  natives. 
In  several  of  the  principal  towns  he  was  tendere^i  banquets  and  he  had 
an  hour's  conference  with  the  young  Sultan  of  Sulu,  who  receivcHl  him 
In  the  royal  audience  chamber,  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  fierce- 
looking  Moros. 

Mr.  Schurman  told  the  Sultan  that  the  United  States  had  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Philippin(»s  from  Spain,  but  had  no  wish  to  sub- 
jugate the  population  or  to  interfere  with  their  customs  (»f  religion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  great  dnsire  of  the  .American  government  was  to  help 
the  people  <»f  the  inlands  to  (U»velop  their  country. 

The  Sultan  ivplled  that  he  earnestly  dfsired  peace  and  was  anxious 
to  continuf*  thr*  existing  treaties. 

On  the  return  voyage  the  president  uf  the  commission  visited  the 
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town  of  Bornoo,  capiial  of  RriUsh  Xorth  Borneo,  wherp  ho  wa»  cordially 
received  hy  the  British  offitialH,  who  alTord«Ml  him  every  fatility  in  his 
study  of  the  local  jroverninent  and  the  citstonis  of  the  people.  The  pop- 
ulation he  found  much  like  thai  of  (he  southern   Philippine  islands. 

(icneraJ  Lawton  and  ProfeJsBur  VVorcenter  of  the  commission  visited 
the  principal  tt>wn8  in  the  province  of  Cavite,  out  of  which  the  natives 
were  recently  driven.  Their  chief  purpose  waft  to  direct  the  election  of 
the  pi*esidentK  of  fmus,  BaotM»r,  Parauaque  and  Las  IMnas.  Under  tlio 
municipal  system  thus  inaugurated  the  presidents  or  the  mayors  of  the 
towns  were  empowered  to  appoint  minor  officials  and  to  levy  taxes,  to 
be  expended  in  public  improvements. 

Puldic  schools  opened  on  July  3  with  American,  Hpanish  and 
Filipin<f  teachers.  Prescribed  holidays  include  the  twenty  churcb  days 
observeil  in  .Manila,  Washington's  birthday  and  the  Fourth  of  July. 

AuKUij;  the  teachers  S(»le<*ted  was  tlie  widow  of  the  Filipino  patriot, 
Dr.  Bizal,  who  prepared  tlie  statutes  of  the  Philijipine  I-ea;;ue,  and 
who,  when  about  to  board  a  steamer  at  Barcebma  in  the  autumn  of  1896, 
was  arreste<l  hy  the  Spanish  authorities  and  sent  to  Manila,  where  he 
was  tried  by  court  nuu'tial  on  n  char^^e  of  havin;^  orfr^niized  the 
uprisiu*^  in  the  Philippines,  sentencwl  to  death  and  shot  on  Decemlier 
29  of  that  year.  xVfter  her  husband's  execution  ^Irs,  Kizal,  who  Is  the 
Btepdau^jhtor  of  ti  retired  Ilonj;kon;r  gentleman,  went  to  Tmus  and  was 
chosen  ca])tain  of  a  company  of  insurgents.  Fourth  of  July  was  cele- 
brateil  in  Manila  in  genuine  American  fashion,  with  fireworks,  music  and 
speeches.  Several  hnmlred  boys  and  girls,  Filipinos,  Spaniards  and 
Chinese,  from  the  public  schools,  dres.Hed  in  their  best  clothes,  each 
carrying  an  American  tlag,  sang  "America"  in  a  curious  mixture  of 
dialects.  Colonel  l>enby  presided  at  the  celebration  at  the  Soldiers^ 
Club,  where  O.  l'\  Williams,  United  States  Consul  General,  and  others 
delivere<l  addresses. 

The  auuiversary  of  the  declaration  of  Filipino  independence  waa 
likewise  celebrated  at  Tarlac  by  Aguinaldo  and  his  followers.  The  fol- 
lowing speech  made  by  Aguinaldo  on  that  occasion  is  taken  from  "La 
ludependencia:" 

"Filipinao^Beloved  daughter  of  the  ardent  sun  of  the  tropics^  com- 
mended by  Providence  to  the  cnre  of  noble  Spain,  be  not  ungrateful  to 
her  salute  who  warmed  you  with  tlie  breath  of  her  own  culture  and 
civilization.     It  is  true  she  sought  to  crush  thy  aspiration  for  inde- 
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peodence,  as  a  loving  mother  opposes  separation  forever  from  the  daugh- 
ter of  her  bosom.  This  but  proves  the  excess  of  love  and  affection 
Spain  feels  for  thee.  Tilipina!  Delicate  flower  of  the  East,  scarcely 
eight  months  weaned  from  the  breast  of  thy  mother,  thou  hast  dared  to 
brave  n  great  and  powerful  nation  such  as  is  the  United  States,  after 
barely  organizing  and  disciplining  tliy  little  ai-niy.  Yet  we  reply,  we  will 
be  slaves  to  none,  nor  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  soft  words, 

"Let  us  continue  to  defend  our  fatherland  until  independence  is 
secured,  for  this  is  justice.  Wc  shall  see  at  last  that  the  great  American 
nation  will  ackutiwledge  the  right  which  is  on  onr  side.  That  doctrine 
of  the  great  Afonroe,  that  America  is  for  Americans,  is  not  forgotten,  just 
as  we  affirm  that  the  Philippines  are  for  the  Filipinos. 

**Some  States  of  the  American  Tnion  have  arisen  in  our  favor. 
Especially  is  the  Democratic  party  convinced  that  both  victors  and  van- 
quished will  lose  precious  lives.  Thus  many  of  the  people  and  many 
statesmen  censure  President  McKinley  as  inhuman  for  having  ordered 
his  military  representatives  at  Manila  to  seek  means  to  bring  about 
hostilities  with  the  Filipinos.  These  facts  prove  that  they  wished  to 
try  us  to  see  if  we  are  able  to  live  np  to  the  second  color  of  our  banner, 
which  signifies  courage,  heroism  and  martyrdom.  Therefore  wo  should 
not  resent  tliis  struggle  with  the  Ameri<*uns. 

"In  spite  of  their  expressed  desire  to  dominate  all  the  Philippines, 
well  convinced  are  they  that  we  tight  with  justice  and  riglit  on  our  side, 
and  that  autonomy  is  all  a  show  of  deceit,  only  serving  to  save  certain 
accumulated  wealth.  We  have  never  concealed  our  aspirations,  that 
we  aspire  but  to  inder»endence,  that  we  will  struggle  on  to  obtain  it, 
perhaps  from  those  who  are  now  our  enemies  and  to-morrow  will  be  our 
allies,  as  they  were  for  the  overthrow  of  Spain. 

*'We  might  well  accept  this  autonomy  America  offers,  but  what  can 
we  do  with  it  if  our  ambition  is  independence,  and  if  we  are  to  accept 
it  only  to  later  overthrow  by  force  of  arms  the  sovereignty  of  America? 
As  I  believe  it  is  the- intention  of  the  autonomists  U\  make  use  of  treach- 
ery and  deceit,  we  cannot  accept  such  a  procedure.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  traitor  afterward.  W^e  wish  to  show  our  character  of  frankness  and 
sincerity  and  nothing  more. 

"Let  ns  avoid  the  example  of  those  natives  who,  having  at  one  time 
been  colonists,  accepted  autonomy  to  enable  them  t^i  make  their  work 
Burer,  once  everything  was  prepared.    History  has  given  us  an  example 
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of  this  in  recent  evonts.  Let  ua  persist  in  our  idea,  which  is  only  the 
legitimate  and  noble  aspirations  of  a  people  which  ih  desirous  at  aJl 
costs  to  preserve  its  national  honor  spotless  and  as  pure  as  a  crystal. 

**Thu8,  then,  there  will  not  l>e  a  single  Filipino  autonomist  Those 
who  are  so  are,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  but  time  servers,  fearful  of 
losing  their  riches,  threatened  by  risks  of  war.  Filipinos,  let  us  be  con- 
stant!   Let  us  Htrenglhon  the  bonds  of  our  union)'' 

On  July  11  three  troops  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  under  Captain 
MeOraw,  aided  by  the  ^nboat  Napidan,  commanded  by  Lieuleuant 
Larseu,  had  an  engaj^oment  at  ^lantilupa,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake. 
They  found  r>00  insiirgeiits  (h^re,  infrenched  ne*ar  the  shore.  The  Napi- 
dan  shelled  the  rebeln,  ami  the  troopM,  uumberin';  135,  lauded  and  drovo 
them  by  a  sharp  running  fire  to  the  hills,  where  they  were  too  strongly 
intrenched  for  the  small  force  to  attack  them.  Two  of  the  cavalrymen 
were  woundt^,  and  the  bodi(*s  of  ten  insurgents  were  found.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  enemy  lost  thirty-five. 

The  American  system  of  legal  practice  before  the  courts  w^as  sub- 
slituied  for  the  Spanish  system  on  July  19. 

Captain  H.  A.  Byrne,  of  the  Sixtli  Infantry,  with  seventy  men,  had 
a  lively  skirmish  on  tbc^  Island  of  Negi-os  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
month  with  a  band  of  native  robbers  numbering  450.  He  killed  115  of 
theni  and  wounded  many  otliers;  his  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  one 
wounded. 

It  was  at  Ksralante,  on  the  Island  of  Nc^gros,  that  Captain  Tilley,  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  was  ani1)UHhfHl  and  muidenMl  by  the  natives  on  May 
27  last.  It  is  supposed  that  the  band  of  robbers  who  were  so  severely 
punished  by  Captain  Hyrne*s  command  were  a  part  of  the  same 
marauders. 

The  one  important  battle  of  the  month  was  fought  on  July  26, 
Previous  to  this  tlie  rains  bad  been  unprecedented,  and  miles  of  iMiuntry 
were  flooded  to  a  depth  of  three  and  four  feet.  The  cessatiim  of  the  heavy 
storms  presented  an  opportunity  to  renew  hostilities,  and  an  expedition 
tcimposed  of  troops  from  San  Pedro  Alacali,  Pasig  and  Alorong,  under 
IJrigadier-Oeneral  R.  11.  FlaJl,  attacked  and  capturtnl  Calaniba,  an 
important  trading  town  on  the  south  shore  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  after  two 
hours  of  sharp  fighting,  during  which  four  soldiers  were  killed  and 
twelve  wounded. 

Major-General  Henry  \V.  Lawton,  Professor  Dean  C.  Worcester  of 
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the  American  rLilippiuos  CommisHion,  Mrs.  Genei*al  Lawtou  aud  General 
Lawton*s  son  accompanied  the  expeilition  on  board  a  launch,  and  sat 
coolly  in  an  nnprotected  boat  close  to  the  sliore  during  the  fighting,  the 
buUetft  splashing  alxjut  tliem. 

The  trencht^  commanding  the  harbor  were  under  water,  but  the 
swampiness  of  the  land  made  the  work  harder. 

The  troops  boarded  casr(»es  Tnwday  night,  July  25.  The  force 
comprised  400  of  the  Washington  Volunteers,  450  i>f  the  Twenty-flrst 
Infantry,  150  of  the  Fourth  ("Cavalry,  and  two  guns  of  the  Kirst  Artillery, 
These  and  the  gunboats  Uapidan  and  Costo  assembled  opp<»sit^  Calamba. 
Crowds  of  petiple  in  viwis  and  (»n  f<M»t  were  s<mmi  rxishing  to  the  hills. 

Natives  esi-aping  from  I'alamba  in  ranoes  said  100  insurgeutB  held 
the  town.  A  force  under  Captain  McGrath  of  the  Twenty-fti'st  Infantry 
and  Captain  Eltonherd  landed  east  of  the  t«»wn,  btit  found  a  river  inter- 
vening. Captain  McGrath  and  Lieutenant  Hatson  swam  the  river  under 
a  fire  from  twenty  Mauser  ritles.  Having  crossed  the  stream,  the  officers 
proeni-ed  a  cascoe  to  ferry  the  trooiw  over.  The  insui'geuts  retreated 
through  the  town,  shooting  from  houses  and  bushes  as  they  tied  to  the 
bills. 

The  members  of  the  Washington  regiment  wadetl  from  cascoea 
through  swamps,  often  shoulder  deep,  while  a  giYiup  of  Filipinos  con- 
cealed in  haystacks  were  shooting  at  them,  until  the  Uapidan  focu8e<l 
her  six-pounders  and  tiatling  guns  on  the  stacks  for  a  few  minutes. 
Most  of  the  work  was  done  before  the  Washington  Volunteers  could 
reach  the  town. 

The  Filii»iuos  left  three  dead.  Of  the  casualties  on  the  American 
side,  two  of  the  killed  and  three  of  the  wounded  were  members  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  and  two  killed  and  eight  wounded  belonged  to  the 
Twenty-first  Infantry. 

There  was  much  shooting  by  amigos,  who  emerged  from  the  bushes 
with  white  flags. 

After  the  fight  a  dozeu  men  holding  up  their  bands  and  shimting 
"Castillanos"  met  the  American  cavalry.  Even  Spanish  soldiers 
embraced  the  Americans  hysterically. 

There  were  fifty  Spanish  prisoners  at  Calamba,  of  whom  some  were 
civil  ofiicials  and  some  were  soldiers.  They  had  been  given  the  choice 
of  joining  the  Filipino  army  or  becoming  servants  to  Filipinos,  and  chose 
the  army,  intending  to  surrender  at  the  first  opportunity.    Most  of  the 
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civilians  reached  the  Aworiean  liues  during  the  fighting,  but  the  insurg- 
ents took  others  away  with  them  in  their  retreat. 

General  Hill  brought  the  Spaniards  whom  the  expedition  had  re- 
leased from  captivity  to  Mniiihi. 

I-ieutenant  Larson,  e<»nnuauding  the  Kapidan,  found  a  long- 
missing  Spanish  gui»boat,  which  had  been  covered  with  bushes  and  fish 
nets  so  as  not  to  resemble  a  vt*ssel. 

The  Filipinos  met  re-en forremcnts,  and,  thinking  that  the  Americans 
had  evacuated  the  town,  descendinl  from  the  hills  the  following  day, 
intending  to  rei3ccupy  Calamba.    (Jeneral  Llall  easily  drove  them  back. 

The  Filipinos  were  not  tlie  <inly  persons  (icucral  Otis,  the  com- 
wander  of  the  forces,  had  to  fi^^ht  during  the  rainy  seasons,  Tlie  news- 
paper correspondents  at  Manila  united  in  a  round  r<»bin  denouncing  him 
for  the  too  rigid  censorship  of  their  dispatches.  The  affair  attracted 
considerablo  attention  in  the  Fnited  States,  nnd  from  some  quarters 
there  was  a  demand  for  his  n*call,  but  the  President  decided  to  retain 
liim  in  command  and  expressed  himself  satisfted  with  the  campaign  that 
General  Otis  had  made. 

As  much  of  the  fighting  in  the  IMiilippiues  was  from  behiml  intrench- 
ments,  the  following  letter  from  a  i)rivate  Siihlier  has  a  general  interest: 

"The  insurgents*  trenihes  are  of  all  descriptions  and  depths — noliniit 
to  the  depth.  First  they  dig  a  ditch  about  live  feet  wide  and  three  fc^'t 
deep  and  throw  the  dirt  from  it  up  in  front  to  form  a  high  protection. 
Sometimes  this  bank  of  loose  dirt  is  prevented  from  falling  back  into 
the  ditch  by  means  of  a  tightly-woven  bamboo  fence.  Sometimes  another 
fence  or  netting  is  used  on  the  front  side  to  make  the  dirt  stick  up 
higher.  The  dirt  is  shoveled  in  between  the  two,  leveled  off  on  top  and 
patted  down  good  and  level,  for  shooting  over.  They  are  generally  built 
ID  a  horseshoe  shape,  with  deep  *geta ways'  at  the  ends,  through  which 
they  can  run  when  the  enemy  gets  too  much  for  them.  This  'getaway' 
is  something  that  is  never  left  off. 

"At  the  Ragbag  River  and  Cidumpit  they  had  deep  ditches  dug, 
with  about  eight  feet  of  dirt  in  front  and  roofed  over  with  railroad  rails, 
leaving  nothing  but  small  notches  in  the  top  of  the  bank  to  shoot  through. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  track  at  Calumpit  they  had  a  double  line.  Tlie 
back  one  consisted  of  a  very  high  bank  provided  with  port  holes,  through 
which  we  had  to  shoot  if  we  expected  to  hit  any  one.  The  front  and 
lower  line  consisted  of  a  deep  ditch,  and  the  dirt  from  it  thrown  Into 
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triangular  pens,  built  up  with  old  railroad  ties.  This  gave  good  pro- 
tection to  men  in  the  ditcb,  and  also  furuisbed  a  wide  range  of  vision." 

One  of  the  luot^t  thrilling  stories  of  the  war  in  the  Philippines  m 
told  of  the  scouts  who  served  under  General  Lawton  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  campaign.  It  was  related  to  Major  Grant  of  the  Utah  Artillery 
by  Major-General  Lawton  during  the  campaign  against  the  Filipinos 
near  Manila.  It  tells  of  the  heroic  achievements  of  Young's  scouts. 
Their  leader  was  a  civilian  who  had  seen  frontier  seiTice  against  the 
American  Indians. 

Young  had  gone  to  Manila  out  of  pure  love  of  adventure,  "just  to 
lielp  the  boys  out,"  as  be  expressfMl  it.  General  T^wlon  told  the  most 
thrilling  story  of  the  war  to  Major  Grant  as  they  sat  in  the  General's 
headquarters  at  the  front  near  Condaba,  General  Lawton  referred  to 
the  campaign  then  in  progress  to  the  north  and  east  of  Manila  and  said: 

**The  work  of  my  men  during  the  campaign  has  been  simply  wonder- 
ful, and  much  of  its  success  has  been  due  to  the  gallant  work  of  the 
scouts. 

''Soon  after  leaving  Malolos,"  he  continued,  *'I  entered  the  enemy's 
country  and  wa.*^  jireatly  annoyt**!  by  their  sharpRhoot{*rs.  One  morning 
I  had  ordered  a  halt  to  make  a  rei<mnoissancc.  Sitting  on  a  log,  some 
distance  to  the  front  of  where  my  staff  and  I  were,  I  saw  a  man  in  civilian 
dress  coolly  watching  operations.  I  asked  who  he  was,  and  one  of  my  staff 
officers  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  had  seen  him  on  the 
firing  line  many  times,  and  although  he  had  been  fre<iuently  ordered  to 
the  rear  he  had  disobeyed  the  order. 

*'The  lieutenant  said :  'lie  has  been  continuously  in  front  of  our  lines 
under  fli'c,  but  the  men  can't  ke<.»p  bint  away.' 

"Now,  if  there's  anything  that  angers  me  it's  to  see  a  brave  man 
needlessly  expose  himself,  s(»  I  ordered  the  stranger  sent  to  me,  lie 
approached,  and  I  was  much  taken  with  his  appearance.  I  said:  *Who 
are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  out  there?* 

"  'I  am  an  American  citizen,  my  name  is  Young.  I  have  been  a  scout 
in  the  Indian  campaigns  of  Montana  and  the  Dakotas,  and  I  thought  I 
would  come  out  here  to  try  an<l  help  out  the  I)oys  a  little.'  I  recalled  his 
name  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  done  gallant  service  agiuust  the  red- 
skins. I  asked  him  if  he  could  pick  competent  men  like  himself  from 
the  North  Dakota  regiment.     He  said  be  could,  and  I  at  once  offered 
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him  the  post  of  chief  of  scouts  at  a  salary  of  f  150  a  month.  He  accepted 
and  next  day  was  ready  for  business. 

'^During  the  campaign  these  men  did  gallant  service.  They  would 
leave  camp  with  only  rilles,  canteens  au*l  nminuuiUon  and  begone  some- 
times four  days.  Ou  the  way  io  San  Ysidro  the  enemy  had  crossed  the 
river  on  our  approach  and  fired  the  bridge.  Then  Young's  scouts  showed 
their  metal.  The  brave  fellows  waded  into  the  water  on  either  side  of 
the  bridge,  and,  uwiug  their  campaign  luits  to  dip  up  water,  (hey  put 
out  tlie  lire  on  the  bridge,  while  Young  and  a  man  named  IJurriugton,  Ills 
lieutenant,  armed  only  with  big  army  revolvers,  stood  in  plain  sight  on 
the  bridge,  covering  their  men.  ^\^lcn  a  Filipino  raised  his  head  above 
the  trenches  a  revolver  bullet  ended  his  career. 

"Tlie  brave  oflicers  held  the  bridge  amid  a  storm  of  bullets  until 
finally  Young  fell,  shot  thnmgh  the  knee.  Ilari'ingtou  ran  to  his  wounded 
leader  and  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand  stood  over  the  fallen  man  shooting 
at  the  Filipinos  who  tried  to  pick  Inm  olf.  He  hcUl  his  ptisition  till  sol- 
diers came  and  carried  Young  to  the  rear  and  later  sent  him  to  a  Manila 
hospital.    Our  men  crosstnl  the  bridge  and  di'ove  out  the  I'ebs. 

"A  few  da^^  later  Elarrington  look  his  men  to  tht'  front,  and  after  a 
hard  march  stopped  for  supper  at  5  o'clock.  He  sat  down,  leaning  agaiuat 
a  bank  of  earth  to  await  the  mess  call.  He  did  not  respond  wheu  the  call 
came,  so  his  men  went  to  look  for  him.  They  found  him  leaning  back, 
his  head  resting  on  his  breustj  with  his  rifle  by  his  side,  a  corpse,  lie  had 
fallen  asleep  and  a  stray  Mauser  bullet  had  passed  through  his  neck, 
killing  him.  Next  morning  I  sent  tliis  personal  message  to  Young  in 
Manila: 

"  ^Harrington  died  at  5  o'clock  last  night.' 

"Four  hours  later  1  received  from  the  chief  surgeon  in  the  hospital 
this  dispatch: 

"  "Young  died  at  5  o'clock  last  night.' 

"So  the  two  brave  men  had  closed  their  la«t  campaign  at  almost 
the  same  moment.  Too  high  praise  cannot  be  given  these  heroes  and  their 
little  band  of  fearless  scouts.*' 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
MANY  BATTLES  AND  MUCH  DIPLOMACY. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EVENTFUL  MONTHS  IN  THE  CAMPAIGN- 
CALL  FOR  NEW  VOLUNTEER  REGIMENTS— TREATY  MADE 
WITH  THE  SULTAN  OF  SULU-^DESCRIPTION  OF  THvVT 
POTENTATE    AND    HIS    COUNTRY    BY   A    CORRE- 
SPONDENT WHO  VISITED  HIS  CAPITAL. 

I'UUST,  1899,  was  an  evc^ntful   montli   iu   the  Philippines. 
Notwithslauding  the  heat  autl  raiu  aiiiimlKT  of  laeiiiurable 
engagements  were  fought  and  some    diplomatic 
inciileuts  took  place. 

The  Filipinos  had  massed  an  army  of  G,000 

men  around  San  Fernando,  and  it  had  been  their 

intention  to  nmssacre  the  entire  American  gaiTi- 

Ron  of  that  place.    News  of  this  plan  reache<l  Mac- 

Arthur*s  main    column,    and    preparations   were 

made  to  rout  the  rebels. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  rains  the  advance  which  had  been  planned 

for  tlie  first  week  in  the  month  had  to  be  postponed  until  August  9,  when 

the  weather  became  favorable  for  the  movement.     The  Filipino  army 

was  beaten  and  driven  back  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  Angeles. 

The  Americans  covered  ^ve  miles  the  ftrat  live  hours  and  at  2  o'clock 
had  advanced  six  miles  along  the  railway,  stretrhing  on  each  side  of  it 
for  two  miles  and  resting  at  night  three  miles  from  Angeles,  which  was 
made  the  northern  base  of  operations  instead  of  San  Fernando,  where 
a  garrison  of  (500  men  had  bfvn  left. 

The  troops  alwmt  Angeles  waited  for  the  artillery,  which  had  the 
greatest  ditlicully  in  moving,  owing  to  the  wet  grounds. 

The  attack  opened  at  5  oVlock  iu  the  morning,  a  battery  of  the  First 
Artillery  Hhi'lled  Racolor  on  the  left.  Simultaneously  Bell's  Thirty-sixth 
Infantry  .struck  Racolor  from  the  rear  and  <lrove  the  rebels  out. 

Armored  cars,  each  with  a  six-pounder  and  two  Gatling  revolving 
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<*annon  ou  Loan!,  were  then  inoiinteil  on  Uie  railroml  track  in  Uie  center 
of  our  liue8.    S<x>n  afterwards  tliese  guns  did  sbarp  execution. 

Battery  M  of  the  Third  iVrtillery  and  a  hundred  men  of  the  Iowa 
regiment  made  a  feint  toward  ^[axieo,  wbile  tlie  main  bodj^  of  troops, 
fonsisting  of  the  Iowa  regiment,  the  Seventeentli  Regiment  and  a  bat- 
talion of  the  TAventj-sei-ond,  under  General  Wheatou,  on  tbe  right,  and 
the  Ninth  Kegiment,  Twelfth  Hegimeut  and  Bell's  regiment,  under  Gen- 
eral Li8cum,  ou  the  left,  advanced  steadily,  pouring  tbeir  fire  into  the 
rebela  and  receiving  heavy  fire  in  return. 

The  rebels  were  well  pn>t<H;ted  by  trenehes  and  seemed  not  to  laek 
umniunitiou. 

But  they  won'  unable  to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time  the  liail 
of  shots  our  artillery  and  infantry  poure*l  iu  nu  tboni,  and  retreateii, 
leaving  their  dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  A  dozen  prisoners  were 
eaptured  by  our  troops.  The  weather  wa-s  extremely  hot  and  our  lr4K>pa 
fiutfered  greatly.  But  tiiere  was  no  faltering.  The  firing,  except  at 
i»olated  pointw,  had  ceawed  by  10  oV-loek, 

The  Filipiuow  were  Hurprised,  expwting  the  American  farces  to 
move  against  Tici>.  They  followed  tlieir  usual  tactics  of  holding  their 
trenches  until  they  be«'anie  loo  warm,  and  tlien  retreating  iu  disorder. 

The  country  our  troopB  passed  over  is  covered  with  rice  fields  and 
bamboo  thickets,  the  hardest  jK>ssible  ground  for  marching.  The  mud 
in  places  was  knee  <Ieep. 

Angeles  is  one  of  the  richest  towns  north  of  Mauila,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  better  base  of  operations  than  San  Fernando. 

The  forces  at  San  Fernando  consisted  of  the  Iowa  Uegimeut,  the 
Seventeenth  Kegiment,  the  Ninth  Regiment,  the  Twelfth  Kegiment,  Pell's 
new  Thirty-sixth  iCegiment,  a  battalion  of  the  Sixteenth  K<'giuumt,  Tro<ip 
E  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry  and  fifteen  guns. 

The  .\meri<'ans'  positicm  had  long  btvn  unpleasjint.  Tlie  rebels 
almost  surrouudi'd  tbe  town,  aud  fired  nearly  nightly  into  it,  the  Auu*ri- 
caus  not  replying  except  on  extreme  provocation.  It  was  neeessai-y  to 
keep  500  to  000  men  on  outpost  duty  constantly. 

Captain  DetMns,  with  a  provost  gimrd,  at  Alauila,  capture<l  a  noted 
I'^ilipiuo  fakir  with  several  alia.ses,  who  by  means  of  veutribM|uisin  had 
persuaded  the  natives  that  he  had  supernatural  powers.  He  raisiHl  much 
money,  ostensibly  for  the  insurrection,  which  he  kept  for  himself.  Our 
soldiers  surrounded  bis  house  aud  corralled  thirty  Filipinos.     Alauy 
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others  escaped.  Immanuel,  as  the  fakir  is  generally  known,  has  been 
pre<liiting  the  fall  of  Manila.  His  "prophecies"  created  excitement 
among  the  natives  who  believed  him. 

General  Otis  sent  the  following  dispatch  concerning  the  engagement 
near  San  Fernando: 

"MacArthur's  movement  served  to  clear  country  rear  and  left  and 
right  of  insurgents.  lie  advanced  north  to  Calulet,  six  miles  from  San 
Fernando.  His  casualties  were  five  killed,  twenty-nine  wounded. 
Officers  wounded  are  Major  Braden  and  Captain  Abernethy,  Thirty- 
sixth  Volunteers,  leg  and  arm,  moderate,  and  Lieutenant  Williams,  Fifty- 
first  Iowa,  thigh,  moderate.  These  troops  operated  to  left  and  rear 
toward  Santa  Rita. 

"MacArthur's  ajilvance  under  Wheaton  and  Liscum  consists  of  Ninth, 
Twelfth,  Seventeenth,  part  of  Twenty-second  Kegiments  and  portion 
of  Fifty-first  Iowa.  Mt»veraent  very  difficult  on  a<'count  of  mud  and  surface 
water. 

"MacArthur  reports  insurgents'  loss  100  killed,  some  300  wounded. 
They  wore  rapidly  driven  northward,  and  soon  abandoned  Porac  line, 
where  they  blew  up  powder  works." 

Advices  from  Calulet,  under  date  of  August  11,  reported  that  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  took  the  Ninth  Kegiment,  a  battalion  of  the  Twenty- 
second  and  a  detachment  of  the  Firnt  Artillery  from  Calulet  to  Santa 
Kita,  near  Bacolor.  The  entrance  of  the  troops  into  the  town  was  not 
opposed,  the  insurgents  fleeing  as  the  Americans  approached.  The  troops 
had  a  hard  march  of  ten  miles,  in  some  places  being  oblige<l  to  wade 
waist  deep  in  water.    Many  were  exhausted. 

Lieutenant  Hazard,  of  General  Whea ton's  staff,  Avith  five  scouts  from 
the  Iowa  Uegiment,  marched  up  the  railroad  into  Angeles.  A  Hmall  force 
of  rebels  attacked  the  scouts  outside  the  town,  and  I^ieutenant  Ilazard 
sent  for  re-enforcements.  General  Wheatou's  orders,  however,  were  that 
the  Americans  should  not  occupy  Angeles;  and,  a  force  of  600  or  TOO 
rebels  appearing,  Lieutenant  Hazard  retired. 

MacArthur's  troops  remained  at  Calulet  the  night  of  August  10.  The 
rebels  had  evi<lenlly  tied  far  l)eyoud  rifle  range,  for  the  American  outposts 
were  not  disturbed  and  not  a  shot  was  fired  during  the  night. 

Atdaybreak  next  morning  a  reconnoitering  party,  consistingof  a  bat- 
talion of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  with  one  field  piece,  startetl  up  the 
railroad  track  toward  Angeles,  four  miles  north.    The  party  approached 
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within  1,200  yardd  of  the  town  and  opened  fire  with  the  field  pun.  The 
Americans  were  reeeivetl  with  a  badly  directed  rifle  fire,  which  the  bat- 
talion of  the  Si?venteenth  retTirnetl  with  a  few  vollevft. 

The  KtrcnKth  of  the  in.s!;r|j:i»iit8  at  An;»:elcH  not  bcinfj  known,  the 
situation  was  reporti'd  to  (i<M»eral  MacArlhur»  who  did  not  denire  to  send 
re-enforcementn  and  dinn'ted  the  reconnoiterinj?  party  to  return  unless 
the  rehelK  nbundoni^l  the  town.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of  these  orders 
it  l)ecanie  evident  that  the  rebels  had  set  fire  to  the  town  and  tied,  leaving 
the  place  to  be  occupied  by  the  Americans. 

The  insurgents  lost  hearily  in  the  fi^l^ting  around  Calulet  It  is 
believed  that  a  hundred  were  killed  and  three  or  four  hundred  wonnd^nl. 
The  Iowa  rej(ini(»nt  killed  thirty  in  one  place,  and  one  company  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth suddenly  encountered  a  party  of  rebels  in  a  trench  and  killed 
twelve. 

The  American  biss  was  five  kill**fl  and  thirty-one  wounded,  including 
three  officers. 

Tlie  attack  was  a  complete  surprise  to  the  insurgents,  who  had  uo 
idea  that  a  movement  was  intended  until  the  armored  car  oi)ened  a 
deadly  fire  with  two  (jatlin«:s,  a  revolving:  cannon  and  a  six-pounder. 
The  heavy  artillery  opened  on  both  flanks  a  moment  later.  A  majority 
of  the  I'MlipinoR  were  asleep  when  the  attack  was  made.  Men  with  large 
bells  were  heard  runninj;  anionp:  the  shacks,  arousinj?  the  soldiers. 

The  Anun-icans  nuuntainetl  almost  a  perftct  line  fnur  miles  lonp, 
through  canebrflkf»8,  where  they  could  see  nothing  ahead. 

The  I^ilipinos  tri<»<l  to  ambush  the  Amcrii-ans  several  times,  tho 
country  in  the  n<M^hborlMKKl  being  well  adapt(Hl  to  these  tactics;  but  the 
troops  stopped  fur  nothing,  forcing  their  way  through  (»r  over  obstacles 
and  firing  whenever  they  could  locate  the  fleeing  enemy. 

A  reconnoissan<e  on  August  12  by  troops  of  General  Ramuel  B.  M« 
Young's  brigade,  wilh  the  object  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the 
enemy  near  San  3Iateo,  northeast  of  the  San  Juan  resen^oir,  about  ten 
miles  from  Manila,  resulted  in  the  occupation  of  S;in  Mateo.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  three  killed  and  thirteen  woundeil,  including  a  lieutenant 
of  the  Twenty-first  Infantry. 

The  Americans  approached  San  Mateo  in  three  columns.  Major 
Cronin  with  a  detachment  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  advanced  from 
Novaliches,  five  miles  west  of  San  Mateo.  Captain  Uivers,  with  100  men 
of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  and  Captain  Parker,  formerljr  lieutenant  colonel 
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of  file  Twelfth  New  York  Volunteer  He;»:iment,  with  280  men  of  the 
Twenty-tii*8t  and  Twenty-fourth  Infantry  and  the  Fourth  Cavalry, 
appr(»ach<Hl  in  two  columns  fnim  the  south. 

Major  Cronin  experiemeil  many  ditricultios  arising  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  fniled  tn  eflert  a  junction  with  Captain  Rivera 
we«t  of  San  Mateo,  jis  had  hcen  phmned. 

Captain  RiverH,  advanciu^s  took  an  out|»oHt  of  the  enemy  two  miles 
isouthwest  of  San  MateiK  He  encountered  strong  resistance  amonj;  the 
hills,  the  eneniy  firing;  from  excellent  ponitions.  Having  failed  to  connect 
with  Major  Cronin  and  Heeing  that  the  town  was  already  occupied  by 
the  Americans,  Captain  Kivers  withdrew,  coA^ering  his  withdrawal  by 
a  heavy  volley.    He  lost  a  ser^^eant  killed. 

Captain  Parker,  on  advancing,  found  the  enemy  Btronp:ly  intrenched 
on  the  far  side  of  some  rice  fields  about  n  mile  wide,  and  covered  with 
deep  mud.  Pushiu^  forwainl  rapidly  he  routed  the  Filipinos  after  forty 
minntt*s'  tiji^hting,  and  then  c*»ntinuoil  the  march  upon  San  Mateo,  which 
he  entered  without  serious  resistance  about  1 :30  in  the  afternoon. 

Mnjor  rronin  entered  the  town  about  4  :30.  Our  men  were  exhausted 
by  the  heavy  lunrrhing.  Twenty-three  <»f  the  enemy  are  known  to  have 
been  killed. 

This  was  the  tirst  action  in  which  folouel  Burt's  colored  troops  par- 
ticipated. Th*'y  behaved  weU,  tluMC  leaders  having  difliculty  in  holding 
them  back. 

General  Young  accompanied  Captain  Parker's  column  and  was 
under  tire  throughout  the  engagement.  It  is  estimated  that  the  enemy 
numberwl  between  300  and  400  men. 

The  insurgents  became  aggressive  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  rail- 
roads. On  the  day  of  (Jenerai  Young's  reconnoissance  they  unsuccessfully 
attacked  San  Luis,  on  the  IIio  Crande,  near  Calumpit,  which  was  gar- 
risoned by  two  companies  »)f  the  Twenty-.**iN^ond  Infantry.  Tlie  Americans 
had  one  man,  a  8erg<»ant,  killed  and  two  privates  wounde<l. 

On  the  nuirning  of  August  13  a  similar  affair  took  place  at  Oringua, 
four  miles  west  of  Malolos,  whore  another  small  garrison  was  stationed 
as  a  safeguard  against  a  possible  attack  upon  the  railway.  A  Rpe<»ial 
train  took  re-enforcements  to  Malolos  and  Guiguinto,  just  north  of 
Hulacnn. 

While  the  Seventeenth  Infantry  during  the  battle  on  August  7  waa 
approaching  Calulct  along  the  road  the  troops  saw  a  group  of  fifty  Fill- 
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pinos  outside  the  towu  und^r  a  flag  uf  truce.  Some,  \i]xo  were  iu  wliite 
clothing,  held  up  their  handn  to  Migiiify  that  they  were  unarmed.  Captain 
Bart,  \vi(h  a  ilelathiiient,  adviuiced  rautiounly  to  a  jHUiit  within  200  yardH 
of  them,  when  the  l-'ilipiuos  i>ieke^l  up  their  guus  and  tired  a  volley.  The 
Americans  dropped  into  tlie  bushes  uuhurt  on  the  first  uiovemeut  and 
returned  the  fire.    At  this  the  Filipinos  ran  off. 

Word  was  received  from  Lieut.  J.  C.  (Jilniore,  of  the  United  States 
guubout  Yorktown,  who  with  fourteen  memberii  of  the  crew  of  the  guu- 
l)oat  was  captured  by  the  insurgents  in  April  near  Baler,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Luzon,  The  nu^sagi*,  which  came  through  Spanish  prisoners, 
was  to  the  elTect  thai  the  iitticer  and  Ids  men  were  at  N'igan,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  South  Ilocns,  on  the  west  coast  of  Luzon.  All  but  two  were  well. 
Lieutenant  Oilmore  was  allowed  a  bouse  and  a  servant  and  was  fairly 
treated. 

From  another  acco^iut  it  appears  that  when  the  Americans  reaeUetl 
San  Isidro,  where  the  Yorktowu  meml>ers  and  some  soldiers  and  civilians 
had  been  imprisoned,  they  found  the  names  of  the  prisoners  scratched 
on  the  walls  of  the  jail.  S*»ine  letters  from  the  men  were  found  secreteii 
under  stones,  and  a  Spaniard  wh(»  luul  been  intrustHl  with  several  pre- 
sented them  to  General  I-awton.  The  letters  told  of  the  hardships  the 
men  were  compelleil  to  sulfer  and  be)^»;ed  that  aid  l»e  sent  them. 

The  men  complained  Ihat  they  had  been  starved,  beaten  and  bound, 
and,  moreover,  were  iu  ra^s.  One  of  the  letters,  signed  by  All>ert  T^iweu- 
shon,  said  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  treated  very  badly,  worse  than 
the  AmericitnK,  and  that  hundreds  were  dyin;^  of  dysentery  and  other 
diseases,  and  that  the  government  took  no  notice  of  sickness  prevailing. 

In  bis  letter,  Lowenshon,  who  wa«  formerly  of  the  steamship  Zea- 
Jandia,  gave  the  list  of  prisoners  held  by  thi^  Filipinos  as  follows: 

Prisoners  from  the  Yorkfown — J.  C.  Oilmore,  W.  Wilson,  P.  Vando- 
vil,  W.  Ellsworth,  8.  Edwards,  S.  Hrisoloz,  A.  Pearson  and  F.  Anderson, 
captured  at  Baler  April  11;  A.  D.  Price,  E.  ITonneman,  Nevada  Cavalry, 
captured  January  30;  A.  Rishop,  Third  .Vrtillery,  April  12;  IT.  IT.  ITuber^ 
Uospital  Corps,  and  J.  O'Rrien,  civilian,  January  27. 

A  force  of  United  States  troops  tvom  Quingua,  four  miles  northeast 
of  Malolos,  and  from  I^aliuag,  nesir  Busto.s,  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Quingua,  encounterwl  a  body  of  insurgents,  estimated  at  about  500,  half 
way  between  Bnstos  and  Quingua  on  August  14.    In  the  engagement  that 
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ensued,  the  Filipinos  were  severely  imnishod  uud  scattered.  The  Ameri- 
cans lust  one  man  kiilod. 

The  insurgent  force  was  under  command  of  General  Pio  del  Pilar 
and  had  in  view  tlie  tearing  up  of  the  railway  at  Bocave  and  Bigaa,  about 
three  miles  northeast  of  Buhu*au. 

General  Wheaton,  with  the  troops  at  Calulet,  made  a  reconnoissance 
on  Angeles,  about  four  miles  to  the  northwest,  where  he  found  500  of  the 
enemj.    He  silenced  their  fire  and  thou  returned  to  Calulet. 

The  insurgents  began  concentrating  again  around  Angeles,  and  Col- 
onel Smith,  with  ten  companies  of  the  Twelfth  regiment  and  two  guns  of 
Battery  E  of  the  IMrst  Artillery,  uuder  Lieutenant  Kemley,  the  next  day 
attacked  2,500  strongly  iutrenchi^il  insurgents  at  the  southern  approach 
(o  Angeles  and  drove  them  back  after  a  sharp  figlit,  the  American  troops 
losing  two  men  killed  and  twelve  wounded.  The  insurgent  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  200  men. 

About  two  hundred  insurgents  appeared  the  same  day  in  frnut  of 
Dolores,  a  short  distance  north  of  Porac,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  one 
company  of  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  under  command  of  Captain  Auglum. 
One  American  was  wounded. 

Major  Kiiknian,  on  entering  Santa  Maria  and  Deiwinay  with  a  reoon- 
noitering  paiiy,  leametl  that  after  the  fight  with  (jeneral  Pio  del  Pilar's 
men  near  Bustos  about  330  insurgents  retreated  nortliwanl,  carrying 
many  wounded,  including  five  olVicers. 

The  following  morning  the  Twelfth  Infantry  left  Calulet  at  sunrist* 
and  advanced  up  the  railway.  Captain  Evans'  battalion  deployed  to 
the  right  of  the  track  and  Captain  WoodV  to  the  left.  Two  companies 
remained  on  the  track  with  the  artillery. 

The  insurgent.s  were  found  well  intrcnchetl  in  front  of  the  town,  the 
trenches  having  been  dug  within  a  few  days  and  since  the  occupation  of 
Calulet. 

At  a  distance  of  1,000  yards  the  Filipinos  opened  fire;  Their  force 
wa«  estimated  by  Colonel  Smith  at  1,500,  although  the  residents  after- 
ward said  it  excee*le<l  those  figures  by  a  thousand.  The  enemy  sent  heavy 
volleys  against  the  whole  American  line.  JFost  of  their  shooting,  aa 
usual,  was  high,  but  they  concentrated  their  heaviest  fire  down  the  track 
upon  the  artillery. 

Colonel  Smith  kept  tlie  whole  line  moving  rapidly,  with  frequent 
rushes.    The  insurgents  attempterl  to  fiank  Captain  Evans,  and  therefore 
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two  comjpnnioR  were  sent  to  tho  right  auil  drove  thorn  haok.  Fnable  to 
stniul  our  rontinnous  voHeys,  the  Filipinos  abandoued  (he  treucbog  and 
retrtnitod  tlirmi^di  the  town  northw:i:il. 

The  iuteiiKe  beat  caused  iiiurb  siiU'eriiig  among  tJie  AtncrieanSw  A 
reporter  of  the  Manila  Times,  who  wan  accompauylu;^  iVihmel  ^milU, 
was  shot  in  the  head  au*l  killwl.  One  American  officer  received  a 
slight  woiiiid  in  thi*  face.  Lieutenant  Howhind,  <»f  ^lemTal  Wheatou'ti 
Htatf,  who  knew  the  country  thoroughly,  as  the  result  of  recuunoissaneeK, 
and  who  aBsitited  in  directing  the  movement,  received  a  volley  while 
riding  across  the  field  close  to  the  trenches,  but  he  i*»ca(>ed  unharmed. 

During  the  hot  and  rainy  season  in  the  l*hilipi»ines  it  had  become 
evident  to  the  war  deitartment  that  if  the  iusurrtntion  were  to  be 
HUppreBsed  forthwith  that  more  troops  would  l)e  needed.  Aca>rdingly 
Secri»tary  of  War  Elihn  Hoot,  who  had  succeetlcd  Secretary  Alger,  issued 
an  order  on  August  17  calling  for  the  enlistment  of  ten  more  regiuieut» 
of  volunteers,  to  which  there  was  a  prompt  response,  and  the  regiments 
\^erc  quickly  recruite^i. 

On  the  liny  tliat  Secrefnry  lioot  took  this  effective  step  to  <*rusb  the 
Filipino  rebels,  800  of  the  latter  attacked  the  tnwn  *»f  Aiigdcs.  Init 
were  driven  off  by  the  Twelfth  Il**giment. 

August  21  was  an  eventful  (lay  in  Manila.  tJeneral  .loseph  Wheeler 
(Fighting  Joe),  who  liad  distinguished  himself  in  Cuba,  particularly  at 
El  Caney^  had  been  assigned  to  duty  in  the  Philippines,  and  on  the  date 
mentioned  he  and  his  heroic  datighter  arn\'ed  in  Manila  on  the  trausimrt 
Tartar,  which  also  carried  !fl,300,000  in  coin  for  the  American  troops. 
Ucn.  Whc*eler  was  given  command  (»f  "Fighting  ['"red"  Funston's  brigade. 

The  day  following  General  AAHieekVs  arrival  the  mayor  of  San  Pedrt* 
Maeati,  who  was  elected  by  the  people  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Dean  Worcester,  of  the  Unitwi  States  advisory  commission  for  the 
Philippines,  was  brought  to  Manila  and  lodged  in  jail.  The  Unite<l  StatcH 
officers  at  San  Petlro  Maeati  found  that  he  was  UBing  his  office  as  a 
recruiting  station  for  the  Philippine  army.  Four  disguised  insurgent 
officers  were  helping  him. 

The  mayor  of  Balinag  was  also  arrested  and  confined  in  the  same 
prison.  The  Americans  caught  him  passing  between  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies  with  iucrimiuating  documents,  which  the  authorities  secured. 

Two  days  later  General  Otis  announced  in  a  dispatch  to  the  war 
department  that  Brigadier  General  John  €.  Bates  bad  returned  to  Manila 
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after  hnritifj  npfrotiafod  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  the  Snlu  archipelago. 
Tlie  full  text  of  the  treaty  in  as  follows: 

1.  The  sovereipcnty  of  the  United  StAtes  ova*  the  entire  Sulu  arch- 
ipelago is  acknowledf^ed. 

2.  The  American  flag  Is  adopted  as  the  flag  of  the  sultaDr 

3.  The  United  States  government  may  occnpy  and  control  such 
I>oints  In  the  archipelajjo  as  the  public  interests  demand,  except  ttTritory 
imnu'diatoiy  sun'ounding  the  sultan*s  grounds,  unless  such  occupation 
shall  be  a  niilitnrj'  necessity  due  to  the  exigencies  of  war  with  a  foreign 
power, 

4.  In  case  due  compensation  be  made  any  person  shall  be  permitte<l 
to  purchase  land  in  the  archipelago  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  sultan. 
Buch  purchase  may  be  registered  at  the  proper  American  offices  estab- 
lished for  that  purjtose. 

5.  The  rights  and  dignities  of  the  sultan  and  datos  (chiefs)  aj'C  to 
be  full3^  respected. 

6.  The  Moros  are  not  to  be  interferoil  with  on  account  of  their 
religion.  All  religious  customs  are  to  be  respected,  and  no  one  is  to  be 
persei'uted  on  account  of  his  religion. 

7.  All  trade  in  domestic  products  of  the  archipelago  when  caitied 
on  by  the  sultan  or  the  Moro  peiiplo  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States, 
is  to  be  free,  nnlimited  and  undutiable. 

8.  The  snitan  is  allowed  to  communicate  direi^t  with  the  governor- 
general  of  the  riiilippines  in  making  complaint  against  the  comrnandiug 
oflicers  representing  American  authority  at  Jolo,  the  principal  town,  or 
against  any  naval  commander. 

9.  The  introduction  of  fl^rearms  into  the  archipelago  is  forbidden 
except  on  permission  of  the  governor-general. 

10.  The  snitan  agrees  to  suppress  piracy. 

11.  The  sultan  will  try  all  cases  arising  of  Moros  against  Moros, 
the  convicted  men  being  delivered  to  the  Americans  for  punishment. 

12.  Any  slave  in  the  archipelago  is  given  the  right  to  purehaise  his 
freedom  by  paying  his  owner  the  sum  of  |20. 

13.  "Wnienever  trouble  arises  between  Americans  and  the  sultan  the 
former  must  fully  investigate  the  matter  before  resorting  to  harsh  meas- 
ures. 

14.  For  the  present  any  American  or  foreigner  wishing  to  travel  in 
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the  bobbing  lu^atl!*  imd  sbouUIttK  of  (he  riders  onii  be  seen.  Boon  after 
we  started  ii  sbot  was  beard  abead  of  uh.  It  luiglit  bave  mode  this  story 
more  interesting  if  tbe  shot  bad  been  fired  at  us,  but  even  the  wildest 
fli]i>:ht  of  ima^'inatiuu  could  not  convince  us  that  it  was.  Some  native  was 
probably  out  nbootin;;  bu'ds. 

Occasionally  a  Moro  would  rise  with  startling  suddenness  fnun  the 
grass  at  the  side  of  the  bridle  path,  ga2e  at  us  with  curiosity  and  then 
diKiii)pear  as  mysteriously  as  he  bad  appeared. 

Tbe  first  two  miles  lead  through  a  ratlier  open  country,  but  after 
the  trail  begins  the  ascent  of  the  hills  and  in  its  course  penetrates  tropi- 
cal forests  841  thick  that  the  sky  is  ciuite  obscurtil.  Monkeys  and  parri>ts 
chattereil  and  uttere*]  shrill  cries  of  alarm  as  we  pasw^d  beneath,  and  tbe 
matted  undergrowth  hummed  with  Ibe  songs  of  countless  ius*icts.  Little 
ravines  ran  criss-cross  through  the  forest,  and  in  many  places  St  was 
almost  imjiassable  for  tbe  iMiuies. 

This  forest  land  lies  at  tbe  base  of  the  hills.  When  the  trail  emerge* 
from  it,  tbe  views  from  the  crests  are  mai;nificent.  Away  off  to  the  north 
lies  the  Buhi  sen,  its  placid  surface  dottetl  with  dozens  of  little  islands 
of  brilliant  green.  To  tbe  southward,  miles  away,  is  the  Celebes  sea,  with 
its  blue  bosom,  similarly  broken  up  by  tbe  small  waving  bunches  of  paini 
tret«  that  mark  the  coral  islands.  The  fresh  stroujj  breath  of  the  trade- 
wind  whispers  throuj,di  tbe  tall  mountain  grass  and  the  ponies  race 
eagerly  along  the  crest  of  tbe  range  until  tbe  dip  on  the  other  side  begiDB^ 
and  tlie  briH'ze  is  broken. 

In  umuy  places  the  island  has  tbe  sereue,  clean  beauty  of  a  veritable 
park.  The  ground  is  even  and  uniformly  green,  wliile  distribut*^!  about 
are  gigantic  trees  of  most  stately  and  imposing  proportions.  Then  come 
stretches  thi-ough  dwarfed,  stumpy  forests  of  trees,  and  then  stretches 
through  palm  tre<^.  ^  It  seemed  that  every  kind  of  tree  that  is  grown  had 
assembled  in  8ulu  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  ride  from  Jolo  to 
Maikum  the  ride  of  ex^juisite  beauty  that  it  is. 

After  three  hours  of  hard  riding  we  came  to  the  outskirts  of  the  sul- 
inu's  capital.  Many  natives  gathered  around  us,  but  showed  no  sign  of 
unfriendliness. 

The  Nubian  pausetl  at  the  (^ge  of  the  town  and  had  a  long  and  anx- 
ious conversation  with  a  Moro.  They  freijuently  looked  furtively  at  as 
and  we  assumed  that  we  were  under  discu.ssion. 

Then  tbe  march  was  resume<i. 
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"Take  U8  direct  to  tbe  pnlace  of  the  sultan,"  we  said. 

After  a  short  ride  we  passed  through  a  broken  gateway  in  a  rough 
stone  wall.  Two  armed  Moros,  mounted  on  little  ponies,  met  us  as  wc 
entered,  but  made  no  sign  of  stopping  us.  To  our  left  was  u  little  clear- 
ing, and  in  the  middle  was  a  curious  building  bwking  like  a  blockhouse. 
A  row  of  towering  palm  trees  ran  from  this  building,  hack  along  the  bank 
of  a  small  stresim,  and  in  the  distance  we  could  see  the  gleaming,  galvan- 
ized  iron  roofs  of  some  low  struetnrw. 

The  >i'uhian  halted  and  had  a  hurried  conversation  with  a  man  whom 
we  could  not  see,  but  who  wa.s  evidently  in  one  of  the  small  shacks  that 
clustered  on  the  iHlgo  of  the  clearing. 

Then  we  started  again. 

"Are  we  going  to  the  palace?'*  we  asked.  The  Nubian  said  '*yea,"  and 
be  lied  when  he  said  it,  as  we  subsequently  learned. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  sti^eam  we  went  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
rode  out  on  a  long  causeway  built  through  a  marshy  stretch  of  lowland 
covered  with  a  bushy  undergrowth.  Thi.s  i-auseway  was  rough  with 
bowlders,  and  the  ponies  picked  their  way  gingerly  along  the  smoother 
portions.  At  the  seaward  end  of  this  dike  begins  the  tow^n  proper  of 
Maibuu. 

What  a  spot  of  nnmumental  squalor!  Clusters  of  tumble-down  nipa 
shacks,  mud  everywhere,  the  rough  sti'eets  uneven  wi(h  piles  of  dirt,  the 
doorways  and  platforms  (»f  the  houses  thronged  wilh  tlie  nu)st  undeiin 
and  slatternly  women  au*!  children  tb:ii  1  liavi*  ever  seen,  In  the  center 
of  the  town  is  an  open  space,  and  in  1  he  center  of  this  open  space  is  a  low 
nIihI  which  serves  as  a  market.  Hundreds  i(f  natives  thronged  to  the 
edge  of  the  building  as  weentercMl  the  square  and  tied  our  horses. 

The  Nubian  went  away  somewhere  and  we  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
market  for  half  an  hour  with  a  solid  bank  nf  curious  Moros  hemming  us 
within  a  circle  scarcely  tlve  feet  wid<\  All  the  men  were  armed,  but 
they  Khuwed  no  liostility;   they  exIiibitcMl  merely  a  great  curiosity. 

There  was  not  another  white  man  within  twelve  miles,  and  it  was 
ceHainly  not  the  most  pleasant  sensation  in  the  world  tf>  have  arme<l 
Moros  standing  behind  you  with  their  knees  pressing  against  your  back. 

In  order  to  cultivate  a  friendly  spirit  1  taught  n  little  native  boy 
how  to  count  up  to  ten  in  English.  Then  the  sage  of  the  village  taught 
us  how  to  count  in  Moro,    We  soon  were  on  very  good  terms,  drank  the 
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milk  from  Bome  cucooDOts,  and  wondered  why  our  Nubian  friend  uiia 
vanished. 

At  last  he  apix*ared,  and  k^  us  over  to  a  rather  pretentious  house  on 
a  side  street.  This  was  the  house  of  Kajah  Muda,  the  sultan's  brother,  and 
lladji  Butu  came  out  to  welcome  us.  We  were  taken  in  and  asked  to  wait 
until  lie  could  ascertain  whether  his  hij^hness  would  receive  us. 

We  waited  over  an  hour,  A  lantern-jawed  gentleman  of  mm\e  dis- 
tinction came  in  and  sat  down  and  hntked  at  na  during  that  period.  About 
two  dozen  natives  unceremoniously  pushed  in,  and  from  corners  and 
from  behind  dotu-s  and  from  various  other  positions  of  vantage,  looked 
at  us  solemnly.  The  rear  of  the  room  was  built  up  with  a  wooden  grating, 
and  various  female  luembers  of  the  househobi  liufd  up  nntl  iliKcreetly 
studied  us.  When  we  w<uiid  catch  (heir  eyes  they  would  tlisappear  in 
great  confusion,  but  we  would  soon  again  feel  their  dark  eyea  burning 
holes  in  us  from  some  other  shelter. 

The  Dato  Attik,  a  young  pale-faced  boy,  entered  and  sat  down  in 
front  of  us  and  looked  at  us.  A  native  brought  in  a  huge  plate  of  fruit 
and  set  it  on  the  table  before  us.  So  we  gat  and  ate  and  smokeil  and  waited 
to  hear  from  the  sultan,  while  the  populace  watciied  every- 
movement.  Back  in  the  rear  of  the  house  somebody  was  snapping  tbe 
breechblock  of  a  rifle,  which  sound  did  not  add  materially  to  the  gayety 
of  the  occasion. 

At  .*?  oNlock  lladji  Butu  returned  and  said  we  might  go  to  m-e  Ihe 
sultan. 

Back  along  the  causeway  we  went,  and  were  ushered  into  the  block- 
house which  we  had  seen  on  entering  the  town.  Here  we  wait(Ml  another 
hulMiour.  Some  of  the  sultan's  guards  <anM»  and  stood  around  us.  The^' 
were  Patlians  from  India.  They  were  dri'ssed  in  khaki  and  had  appar- 
ently bei»n  in  the  British  service.  Thi\v  looktsl  at  us  earnestly  but 
respecf  fully. 

Uudji  Butu  said  the  sultan  wtmld  walk  from  his  palace  over  bebiufl 
the  trees  and  I'eceive  us  in  the  blockhouse.  So  we  watched  the  road  to 
see  him  approach. 

At  the  end  of  our  half-hour  lladji  Butu  told  us  that  the  sultan  had 
arrived.  Theu  we  were  ushered  up  a  rough  stairway  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  blockhouse. 

The  center  of  the  room  to  wlilch  we  were  led  was  occupied  almost 
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entirely  by  a  separate  enclosure,  which  left  only  a  narrow  aisle  extending 
around  it. 

In  this  aisle,  sitting  hy  the  \vind<iw,  was  the  snltan. 

Before  him  lay  a  mat  anil  on  the  window  sill  heside  him  were  a  silver 
bowl  or  cuspidor  and  hi«  silver  betel  nut  box.  behind  him  erourJied  two  or 
three  native  Ixtys,  and  at  his  other  side  was  a  dn(»r,  slightly  ajar,  which  led 
into  the  mysterious  inelosure,  orcu]»yinp  the  central  part  of  the  room.  An 
occassional  rustU*  emanated  from  this  duiir,  and  T  shall  always  beronvinced 
that  the  fanious  sultana  sat  just  within  to  hear  wltut.  the  Americans  might 
have  to  say. 

The  sultan  is  not  an  imposing  person.  His  face  is  pure  Malay  in 
type,  and  the  thiu,  droopinj^;  mustache  and  spars<'  growth  of  beard  on  the 
lip  of  his  chin  give  a  little  character  to  a  conntenance  which  otherwise 
would  be  utterly  characterless.  His  face  is  pitted  with  sniallimx  scars, 
his  eyes  looked  wan  and  tired  and  his  mind  seen»cd  to  be  wandering.  A 
turban  of  cashmere  cloth  was  wound  about  his  head,  with  one  end  falling 
below  his  b'ft  shoulder.  A  white  garment,  very  like  an  ordinary  night- 
gown, a  white  sanuig  and  .-^Uppers  and  stockings  comydeted  hm  coBtume 
80  far  as  exterua!  elTect  went. 

lie  arose  and  we  advanced  and  shook  hands.  Then  we  sat  down  and 
the  snltan  said  a  f(*w  words  to  Hadji  Rutu,  who  repeated  them  to  the 
Nubian,  wbii  then  translatcnl  them  to  us.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that 
everything  had  to  go  via  Butu.  Perhaps  the  Nubian  did  not  rank  high 
enough  to  converse  direct  with  the  sultan. 

"The  sultan  says  tliat  he  is  stirry  that,  he  kept  you  waiting.  He  has 
been  taking  a  t>atli,'* 

We  assured  him  that  was  all  right. 

Bass  then  told  him,  of  course,  through  the  Nubian,  that  we  repre- 
sented great  and  powerful  newspapers  in  America  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can peojde  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  sultan  and  wished  to  extend 
greetings,  thnmgh  us,  to  his  highuess. 

The  Nubian,  in  transtnling  this,  could  think  of  no  Mom  word  itiwin* 
ing ''newspapers,"  so  he  had  to  let  if  go  in  Knglish,  which  of  course,  n»ennt 
nothing  to  the  sultan. 

M'e  then  id'iiuired  after  his  health  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  soon  be  well  enough  to  visit  .To'o.  The  general,  we  said,  would 
be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

The  sultan  answered  this  in  a  kindly  tone. 


CnAPTER  XUX, 
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LITTLE  FIGHTING  BUT  MUCH  PLANMN(5  1  OR  AUTUMN  CAM- 
PAIGN. 

IIILE  them  was  little  figliiiug  during  Septpniber 
on  arcount  of  the  lyphonns  which  rajrod  with 
uu'usuai  vioU'nce,  it  was  an  mtivc  nujuth  in  other 
rojupoctH.  Ne\*'l.v  recniitod  regiments  sailed  from 
the  United  States,  and  npon  their  arrival  the  orig- 
inal viduntetn*  reiiimriitu  wt-re  ivlierrd  from  duty 
mid  rcruriii'd  to  their  roMiMM-live  states,  where  they 
one  and  all  received  a  treinendouM  ovation. 

The  Filipinos  took  advantap:e  of  the  climate 
to  annoy  and  harass  the  American  troops,  and 
at  times  seemed  as  if  they  were  enpaj^ing  in  aj^gi't^s^'ive  warfart>, 
hut  they  did  not  Rureeetl  in  any  of  their  ftiiUies  or  attacks. 

Captain  Rntler,  wifh  thn»*MMnnp;nnes  nf  the  Third  Infantry,  a  detach- 
ment of  cavalry  and  one  i;un,  while  upon  a  reconuoissiince,  met  a  bmly 
it(  rebels  on  HeplendR*r  G  at  San  Rafael.  The  Americans  scaltt^red  the 
enemy  and  captured  seven  pristuiers,  five  ritl(*s  and  300  rounils  of  ammun- 
ku»n.  They  ulna  destroye<l  the  rice  sti»red  in  seven  warehouses.  The 
rebels  belonj^ed  to  the  coniniand  <»r  General  Pio  del  Pilar,  who,  with  bia 
main  foree,  retrent**d  to  the  north. 

It  was  li*jirned  in  Manila  on  Septend»er  8  that  an  extraordinary  s<»h- 
sion  of  th*'  revolutionary  conj:n»ss  took  place  at  Tarlac,  August  24. 
Aguinaldo  pn^ideil  and  chose  Mahini  asi  president  of  the  supreme  court 
and  Gonza^ja  as  attorney-general.  They  both  represent  the  most  emj- 
servative  and  teinpernte  element,  Mahini,  who  rei^ently  r(^i;Lcned  the 
foreij^n  secretaryship,  is  the  ablest  nmn  conuwted  with  the  revolutiou. 
Gonzan;a  was  president  of  the  last  peace  commission.  Tlie  proceedinj^s  of 
the  confjrcss  dispnjved  the  report  that  Ajj^uinaldo  had  dtndared  himself 
dictator.    A  decree  was  issued  by  the  Filipinos  compelling  the  registrar 
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tiou  of  all  foreigners  in  Filipino  territory.  The  Chineee,  Tvho  wore  i  rar^e 
fraction  of  tlie  population,  \vei*e  considered  foreigners,  including  those 
born  in  the  Philippine  islands. 

A  force  of  450  rebels,  with  one  cannon,  attacked  Santa  RitA  e-arly  on 
the  morning  of  September  9.  SiuiultaneouKly  Gua^a  and  San  Antonio 
were  attacked  by  bodices  of  rebels  numberiug  about  sixty  men.  All  the 
attacks  were  repulned  without  loss  to  the  Americans.  Colonel  Bell  and 
his  ivgiinent?  while  atleinpling  to  take  the  rebels  in  the  rear,  met  two 
small  patrols  and  succeeded  in  capturing  a  rebel  captain,  a  lieutenant 
and  six  privates. 

The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Barbara,  the  rehei  headquarters  in  the 
island  of  Pauay,  abaiuhtned  the  town,  fearing  a  liombardmeut  of  the  place 
by  the  United  States  battleship  Oregon. 

The  nmyor  of  luius  disappeared,  and  it  was  supposcil  lie  joined  the 
rebels  on  the  promise  of  receiving  a  generalship,  lie  was  a  rolonel  in 
the  insurrection  of  J887,  and  was  oue  of  the  mayors  iustalled  by  the 
Americans. 

Au  escaped  Spanish  planter  by  the  name  of  Oarza  sup|)Iie<l  some 
valuable  information  concerning  Lieutenant  Oilmore,  of  the  Yorktown, 
and  his  fomteen  men  who  were  captured  at  Balor. 

Garza  described  Lieutenant  Gilmore  and  his  companions  to  officers 
in  AfaniliL  He  said  that  that  oftU-er  and  the  fourteen  men  were  at  Btgaa, 
where  they  were  subsisting  oil*  of  a  meager  quantity  of  rice  valuetl  at  not 
more  than  one  peseta  per  man  per  day.  The  allowame  was  m*»re  liberal 
than  that  for  the  Spanish pri8oners,everyoneofwhoniwasallott(^ one-half 
jiesefa  per  day.  There  were  fully  2,t)00  i»f  (lie  laUer  at  Bigau,  tJarza  said, 
and  all  priH^iners,  Spanish  aiid  American,  showed  the  elTe«'t  of  the  con- 
finement and  the  jHior  and  insulficient  f<KHl. 

Garza  also  descriU'd  the  extent  of  the  force  at  Bigau,  where  fully 
8,000  Filipinos  wer(»  under  arms.  Some  of  the  wwiyvinw  they  <*arried  were 
Mausers,  with  which  the  (roops  on  tb«*  line  were  being  iM]uipped  steadily. 
The  sources  of  supply  evidently  amazed  Oarza,  as  it  had  those  in  author- 
ity in  Manila.  He  said  that  the  old  weapons  were  distributed  to  the 
troops  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  armament  of  the  infantry  went  on  lo 
an  alarming  extent. 

Garza  also  reportiMl  that  the  FilipiuoB  in  some  inst^mces  were 
equipped  vilb  the  uniform  of  Amerienns,  including  the  cork  helmet. 
These  articles  evidently  came  from  the  steamer  Ccntenniai,  which  went 
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on  Ihe  rec'f  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  l.uzon  and  was*  promptly  looted. 

Rear  Admiral  Watson  made  the  following  report  of  an  engajieuient 
in  Parag^ua: 

"I)avids4in,  in  Paraj^un,  had  sharp  engagement  on  the  14th  at  Kan 
Fahian.  Liuguyen  Kulf»  with  ahoiit  HOO  in8nr<i:entH  heavily  intrenehetl  at 
a  distance  of  from  1,100  to  700  yards.  The  insutKentK  IUmI.  Their  fir© 
was  weak  and  iuelFeetive.  On  the  Paragua  there  were  no  caHualties.  The 
senior  commends  Davidson  liijrhly.'*  » 

The  Parni^na  was  on**  of  the  little  <;iuihoulH  lurniHl  over  to  tbo  army 
by  Admiral  Watson,  and  Davidson,  tJie  comnuuider,  wae  a  young  ounign. 
Thesi-eneof  the  bat  tie  was  on  the  north  eoast  of  Luzon,  off  tliep<irt  wbieh 
formed  the  northern  terminuH  of  the  railroad. 

A  party  of  inmirgents  ditched  a  railroad  train  a  mile  and  a  half  Bonlli 
of  Angeles  on  t?eptember  22  and  then  <»pened  lire  upon  the  derailed  eana 
from  a  bamluMi  Ihitket  close  to  the  track.  Two  AmeriranK  were  kSlliHl 
and  five  others  woinuU'd.  Lieutenant  Lome,  and  tive  of  his  scouts,  wbo 
w^re  (m  the  train,  made  a  vig<»rons  dofens<^  and  ranse^l  the  enemy  tt)  tlee. 
Six  dead  irebels  were  afterwards  foun<l  in  the  thicket  from  wliiih  the  relnd 
ftnicame.  (leneral  Wlnsiton,  with  six  companies,  proceeded  from  t'ahilet 
to  the  relief  nf  the  train,  but  his  services  wire  not  Ofedrd. 

Another  cable  from  Admiral  Watson  on  Sei)tend>er  22  told  of  tho 
strict  watch  he  wa>*  keeping  on  lilibuster<M's.    It  read: 

"Panay,  Lanin;;  commandin«:,  captured  steamer  Mundaca,  illicitly 
trading.  Marivekv,  Oman  commanding,  captured  steamer  TaaJeno,  aid- 
ing and  abetting  insurg(*ntM.  Taaleno  will  make  good  gunboat;  100  lonB. 
Will  fit  (mt  and  man  Iht." 

"The  Panay  is  commanded  by  Knsign  Laning,  who  was  previ<»usly 
attached  to  tlie  Alonadnoek.  Lieutenant  Joseph  W.  Onum  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maiiveles  from  the  FTelenn." 

Htill  another  told  of  the  important  capture  of  a  Krupp  gun  at  Subig 
bay  on  the  23d : 

"Mandora  discovered  heavy  gun  niounte<l  o|»posite  Kabiklan  Point, 
Subig  bay;  exchange<l  sht>(s  with  t'harlestou.  S<nit  Charleston,  Montf^ 
rey,  Concord  and  Zafiro  willi  detachment  i»f  marines  and  sailors  fr4>m 
Baltimore  to  capture  and  destroy.  Attacked  insurgent  position  23d; 
after  bombardment  landing  party  carried  iutrencbments,  dispossetiRed 
enemy,  and  destroyed  sixteen-centimeter  Krupp  gun.  Insurgent  fire 
heavy  but  poorly  aimed.    Enemy's  loss  unknown/' 
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The  (lestnt^t'd  pii'c**  of  Drduatnc*  was  om*  of  the  ^uus  nent  to  tbat 
place  by  the  SpaniKli  befort*  (be  battle  of  Manila  bay,  A  short  time  before 
(he  be^riuniiip;  of  the  war  Spain  began  the  fortification  of  Hubig  bay  with 
the  intention  of  makin;;  it  a  military  an<l  naval  stronghold.  Admiral 
Dewey,  iudee*l,  thought  he  niiglit  lind  the  Spanish  Heet  there,  instead  of 
at  Manila,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Hpanisli  admiral  had  gone  to  Kubig 
bay  on  xVpril  27,  but  tintling  that  the  mounting  of  the  guns  in  the  shore 
batteries  had  bwn  delayed  he  returned  to  Manila. 

The  insurgents  took  poHsension  of  the  Spanish  posts  In  the  bay  in 
July  of  last  year,  being  assiste<l  by  the  UaJeigh  and  the  (^)neord,  which 
were  sent  in  by  Admiral  Dewey.  TheHixte/Mi-eentimeter  Krupp  gun  coitc- 
sponUs  very  nearly  with  the  six-inch  gun  usetl  in  the  American  navy. 

On  the  25th  it  was  reported  that  the  insurgents  had  captured  the 
Unittnl  States  gunboat  Urdaneta  In  the  Orani  river  on  the  northwest 
side  of  Manila  bay,  where  she  was  patrolling.  One  otlicer  and  nine  of  her 
crew  were  missing. 

The  United  States  gunboat  Petrel,  sent  to  investigate  the  matter, 
returned  and  reportetl  that  the  I 'rdaneta  was  beached  opjiosite  the  town 
of  Oniui  on  the  Orani  river.  She  was  riddled  with  bullets  and  burned 
and  the  f«>ll*»wing  guns,  with  their  ammunition,  were  captured:  A  one- 
pounder,  one  Colt  automutie  gun,  and  one  Nordenfddt  twenty-five-rallli- 
meter  gun. 

The  crew  of  the  Urdaneta  were  prisoners  or  had  been  killed. 

The  Urdaneta  was  a  little  craft  of  only  forty  tons  displacement,  not 
much  larger  tlmn  a  small  tug.  She  was  captured  by  the  navy  early  in 
the  war  and  had  be<'n  on  police  duty  in  thO  bay, 

Oeneral  Snyder  attacked  the  position  of  the  insurgents  five  miles 
west  of  Cebu  and  destroyed  seven  forts  and  quite  a  number  of  suKsith- 
bore  cannon.  The  insurgents  were  utterly  nuited  and  Snyder  returned 
with  his  force  to  C'ebu.  The  Tennessee  regiment  was  already  aboard 
transport  to  come  home,  but  disembarked  to  take  part  in  the  engagement. 

Following  is  the  text  of  (Jeneral  Otis*  mi^sage: 


Manila,  Sept.  26. — Adjutant-General,  Washington:  On  Sei)tember 
22  and  23  Snyder  attacked  si  rong  insurgent  positions  about  five  miles  west 
of  Cebu  with  205  officers  and  men,  Tenuessw*  regiment,  and  517o(!lcersand 
men,  Nineteenth,  Sixth  and  Twenty-third  Infantry,  and  Sixth  Artillery, 
driving  enemy  from  works  and  capturing  seven  forts,  includlu 
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bore  cannrms  luouutwl  ibereiu  und  fourtwn  iutrembed  aud  fortified 
plaecf*. 

**Onr  loHs  one  killr<l  and  four  wotindiil. 

*'ICiuMny'8  !iKS«  OMliiuiitiMl  i,o  l)o  fort^v. 

**Innurt:^ntK  rrirealed  U»  now  fortitu-sitionH  far  soiitliwest.  Knvd*T 
rohiriRNl  to  CHm  with  Ti'Diu'HHiX*  tr(»ops,  >v!io  had  di«i'nibnrki*rt  fmin 
traiiH|Mirt  Indiana  to  take  jiart  in  arlion.  Two  coiMi)ani<*s  of  Niiictii^nth 
Infantry  hold  important  jtositioiis  in  m<uintains.  OTIH." 

(irnrral  MarArtluir  taiti'ird  I'orar  afi<T  half  an  hoar's  tifxhtiii^  <tn 
BoptemlKM-  2S.  Th*'  I'lu-niv  tU*d  northward.  WIh'U  thf  Auierirans  iMilcriMl 
the  town  they  fonnd  it  practically  deserteil. 

The  attarkiu^i  party  niovi^l  on  Torac  in  two  e<»lunins.  The  Ninth 
Infantry,  with  two  j^nnn,  frtun  Hanta  Uita,  was  eonunanded  hy  Ofuerai 
Wheeler,  and  the  Thirty-sixtli  Infantry,  nnder  Colonel  15e!l,  with  one 
gtin,  aceompanicd  General  MarArthur  from  San  Antonio. 

Hoth  rohininH  slrnrk  the  town  at  0  *rihHk  and  opened  a  brisk  fire, 
uhi<li  was  replii'd  to  hy  the  enemy  for  half  an  honr.  Then  the  insursenls 
fltnl  and  the  Anierieaus  mnrelMHl  over  their  trenches  aud  took  poHM^SHion 
of  the  place.  JuHt  lK*f4tre  the  li;;ht  tNniilh'w  command,  at  Angele8,  made 
a  demonHtralion  by  tiring  artillery  \\\\  to  the  railroad  track. 

Lincnm  n»p(>rled  one  cawnaUy  and  Hell  re}M>rt*'d  four  men  of  hia 
re;jjimeut  wounded.    The  artillery  did  not  have  any  men  injured. 

The  n)ovenn*nt  was  a  HtratejiicaJ  sntni^s  and  resulted  in  the  posHos- 
sion  of  I'orac  and  the  clearinj:  (»f  several  miles  of  conutry  thereabout. 

The  two  columns,  one  from  Santa  Kitu  aud  the  other  from  San 
Antonio,  unit«**I  before  rt»rac,  at'cordiug  to  proj;ramme,  stretching  around 
the  place  for  some  niilen. 

The  insurgents  numbered  (iOO  men.  Ten  dead  Filipiuos  were 
found  and  the  captain  and  commissary  of  Slascarno's  command  were 
taken  prisoners. 

The  American  lost  was  five  killed,  but  there  were  many  prostrations 
from  the  heat 

Kn;'lishmen  from  the  insurgent  lines  reported  that  the  FilipinoB  at 
Bambau  had  7^000  new  Japanese  rifles. 

The  insurgents  intrenched  and  garrisoned  the  town  of  Paeto,  oa 
Laguna  de  Bay,  in  the  province  of  Laguua, 
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CHAPTER  I^ 
RETURN  OF  ADMIRAL  DEWEY. 

MMENSE  OVATION  IN  NEW  YORK,  WJTU  LAND  AND  NAVAL 
PARADES,  :^[ILLIONS  CHEEK  THE  HERO    OF    MANILA— 
PRESENTATION  IN  WASUINGTON  OF  THE  SWORD 
VOTED  BY  CONGRESS. 


HE  RETURN  of  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  United 
Stat(^  was  the  oirasion  uf  the  greatest  demon- 
sinition  in  which  the  American  people  ever 
indiilgecL  Every  state  in  the  uniuu  wait  rcpre- 
sented  in  the  celebration  which  wat*  held  in  New 
York,  and  proiniuenl,  men  in  every  wall;  of  life 
were  present  to  do  him  bonor.  In  addifi^m  to  the 
population  of  New^  York  it  is  entimated  tbat 
4*    "^P^i^*  3,()(H),000  people  from  other  states  were  there.   It 

.^ttfc^tSi*         ^^''^s  ^"  ovation  worthy  of  the  greatest  hero  in  the 
grejitest  ai^e  of  (be  world's  history. 

Admiral  Dewey,  on  the  Olympia,  left  Manila  May  20.  The  trip  was 
a  slow  one,  and  stops  were  made  at  many  points  alonji^  the  homeward 
nmte.  At  all  of  these  the  admirtil  was  accorded  an  ovation.  He  was-lav- 
ishly  entertained  both  by  foreign  navy  and  iirmy  oCacers  and  by  our  own 
foreign  consuls. 

The  Olympia  arriveil  nt  Honkong  May  23.  Admiral  Dewey  was  suf- 
fering from  the  cIl'ect.K  of  the  strain  he  had  been  thnmgh  and  the  climHte, 
so  he  rested  on  shore  several  days,  returning  to  his  ship  June  6.  The 
Olympia  resumed  the  homeward  journey  on  thf»  following  day. 

The  next  stop  was  at  Singapore,  where  the  Olympia  put  in  June  12. 
There  it  was  reported  the  admiral's  health  had  greatly  improvi-d. 

Three  days  were  spent  at  this  port  and  then  the  Olympia  put  in  at 
ColomlM),  Ceylon,  on  the  22d.  A  reception  was  then*  tenderrtl  to  the 
admiral,  and  he  nuido  a  spivrh  l»Hfi)n'  a  srmilt  gjithering. 

After  the  admiral  had  been  wined  and  dined  he  started  for  Port 
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Said.  Dewey  arrives!  at  8u<*z  on  July  i;i.  He  spent  three  days  in  port 
and  set  sail  agniu,  saying  he  wanttnl  to  reach  New  Y<»rk  oh  hooii  as 
]»os8ible. 

Tri(*wte  wa*t  tlie  next  port,  (ht*  Olympiu  arrivinji  llu're  •luly  21.  Dur- 
inj;  bis  stay  he  was  bantjiu'tcd  hy  Minister  IlarriH.  Many  invilatiuns  were 
refused  hy  the  admiral,  he  pleading  that  he  was  hu8y  with  his  correspond' 
ence  ami  moreover  uei^<lcd  rest. 

The  Olynipia  U*ft  Trieste  for  Naples  Au^nst  2,  arrivinj;  there  fonr 
days  later.  A(;ain  the  admiraJ  was  ubli^'ed  to  attend  a  banquet  in  his 
honor,  and  being  overwhelmed  with  invitations  beat  a  retreat  by  sailing 
for  Lc^liorn. 

Ht're  the  admiral  was  stricken  with  fever,  which  kept  hiui  boii)\% 
decks  for  two  days,  lie  had  ccmipletely  reccjvered  August  il>  and  snik*d 
for  Villefranche  on  the  2LM.  The  run  occupied  only  one  day.  Dewejr 
viKit«»<l  the  palace  in  Villcfranche  and  made  several  calls  in  VillefrancU© 
and  in  Nice. 

It  was  from  Villcfranche  that  Dewey  cabled  Ihe  reception  committee 
he  would  arrive  in  New  York  S('p'tcml>er  2S.  The  next  stop  waa  Nicc^ 
where  the  <Hynii)ia  put  in  on  the  2!Uh. 

The  Olympia  went  to  (Jibraltnr  September  4.  There  Dewey  coaled 
bis  vessel  and  got  her  in  shape  for  the  trip  to  New  York,  The  Olympia 
sailed  from  Oibrallar  S<'p!<'nibcr  10.  The  run  frnm  lloukoug  was  12,000 
miles,  and  (he  average  speed  made  Wiis  nine  knots  an  hour. 

The  Olympia  arrivetl  off  Sandy  Hook  the  morning  of  September  26» 
two  days  ahead  of  schednk'd  time.  The  admiral  n*j»orte<l  hij*  jurival  in 
a  matter  of  fact  way  and  rercivcd  a  message  of  welcome  from  Secretary 
Long.  The  following  day  the  Olympia  went  to  anchorage  at  Tompkins*- 
ville. 

According  to  the  Olympia's  papers  there  were  -142  men  alM»ard  tliat 
vessel,  ranging  from  admiral  to  cabin  boy.  Of  thci^c  the  olticers  and  14f> 
enlisted  men  fought  on  the  ship  in  the  battle  of  Manila  Hay.  The  remain- 
der  were  rcH,'ruited  since  then  or  were  taken  from  other  vessels  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron  as  the  Olymj^ia  prepared  for  her  homeward  voyage. 

The  following  was  Mayor  A'an  AVyck's  speech  of  welcome: 


**Admiral  Dewey:  With  pleasure  ami  by  the  direction  of  the  City  of 
New^  Y'ork  I  meet  you  at  her  magnificent  gateway  to  extend  to  you  in  her 
name  and  of  her  million  visitors,  leading  citizens  of  forty-five  n^*vtes, 
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roprrspnliuj^  jilinnst  ovory  liumlpt  in  thp  nation,  ^t  mowf  cordial  welcomr. 
congraliiliitiiig  yaw  upon  bt'iug  restored  to  family'  and  htniie. 

"A  loving  and  grateful  nation  is  gladdened  by  your  »afe  return  from 
the  ujost  reiimrkal»le  voya^^e  of  history,  so  fa  r- reach  in  jj  in  its  results  that 
the  elearest  uiind  eanuot  yet  penetrate  the  distance.  It  has  already  soft- 
ened the  voices  of  (jllier  nations  in  six-akiug  of  ours,  chant^ed  permanently 
the  ump  of  the  world,  eularged  the  field  of  American  pride,  and  vonipleted 
the  eirele  of  empire  in  its  \vt*steru  course. 

'•Your  coura;ce,  skill  and  wisdom,  exhibited  in  a  siuj^le  naval  engaj^e 
ment  of  a  few  hours,  brought  victory  to  your  country's  arms,  and  then 
yuu  dealt  with  your  country's  new  relatious  to  the  world  with  thi*  jud^- 
nu'Ut  of  a  traineil  <lii)hiniat.  By  common  consent  you  have  bet^n  declared 
warrior  au<]  statesman,  <mu>  wlio  wears  the  military  uniform  until  the 
enemy  surrendei*s,  and  then  dons  the  habit  (»f  the  dijilomat. 

•'The  greatest  reception  awaits  you  that  was  ever  tendered  military 
or  civil  hero.  Such  an  outpouring  of  the  peoph*  was  never  dreamed  of 
befoiv.  Never  has  the  heart  of  Auieri<'a  turned  with  such  i»erfeet  accord 
and  trusting  confidenco  tu  one  of  her  sons  as  it  does  to  you.  I  place  at 
your  disposal  the  frer*doin  and  unlimited  hospitality  of  the  City  of  New 
York." 

Admiral  Dewey  replied:  , 

''Mr.  Mayor  and  <Sentlemen: — Of  eoureo  it  would  l>e  needless  for  me 
til  attempt  to  make  a  speech,  but  my  heart  appreciates  all  that  you  have 
said. 

"Mow  it  is  thai  you  have  overrated  my  vviu'k  so  niudi  I  raunoi  un*ler- 
stand.  It  is  beyond  anything  I  can  conceive  of  why  then'  slitmid  be  such 
an  uprising  of  the  <ountry.  I  simply  did  what  any  naval  captain  in  tin- 
service  would  have  done,  I  believe.'* 

''Admiral,"  said  Mayor  Van  >Vyck,  "no  tongue  can  ever  utter  or  pen 
write  an  ovei^estimate  of  what  you  did  for  your  eountry.  The  City  of  New 
Y^ork  has  made  to  commemorate  this  reception  to  you,  the  hero  <»f  the 
Spani.^h-American  war,  a  badge,  a  facsimile  of  which  they  desire  I  should 
pres<'nt  to  you  in  c"mmem(»ration  of  (he  event.** 

"How  magniticent,  how  lieautiful,  how  splendid,"  cxelaimwi  Atlmiral 
Dewey  as  lie  received  the  medal.  '*0h,  that  is  too  beautiful  I  (Calls 
Chineiie  attendant.)     Now,  pin  that  there,  sii%  so  it  won*t  drop  off." 

One  of  the  pleasant  incidents  of  Thursday  was  the  presentation  to  the 
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crew  of  the  Olympia  of  the  medals  voted  by  congress  to  the  sailors  at  the 
battle  of  Manila.  Captain  Lamberton  distributed  them  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line  on  deck. 

The  medals  .are  of  l)ronze,  somewhat  smaller  than  a  silver  dollar.    On 
the  obverse  is  a  mcdalliou  bust  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  the  legend: 

:  Gift  of  the  piM)pIe  of 

:  the  United  Statics 

:  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Asiatic 

:  squadron,  under  command  of 

:  Commodore  (ie<»rge  Dewey. 

The  reverse  wiu;  a  half-nude  figure  of  a  seaman  astride  a  big  gun.    It 
bears  the  legend : 


In  memory  of 
the  victory  of  Manila  Bav, 
iMay  1,  1<S!)8. 
U.  S.  S.  01ynii>ia. 


The  medal  was  pendant  from  a  pin  bearing  a  spread  eagle  in  the  cen- 
ter and  a  Laurel  wreath  and  a  fighting  top  on  either  side. 

Among  the  members  of  the  crew  receiving  medals  was  Purdy — Purdy 
the  seaman  in  charge  of  the  hold  of  the  Olympia  and  a  veteran  of  three 
wars.  He  was  born  in  1828  and  has  fought  in  the  Mexican  Mar,  the  civil 
war  and  the  war  }vith  Spain. 

The  event  of  the  celebration  was  the  naval  parade  on  September 
29.  Aside  from  the  excursion  steamers  in  the  parade,  a  great  number  of 
battleships  and  yachts  entered  the  procession. 

DESCHIPTIOX  OF  THE  PARADE. 

Very  early  the  fleet  of  steamships,  steamboats,  yachts  and  tugs  which 
were  to  have  a  place  in  line  began  moving  down  the  bay  to  the  allotted 
points  where  the  several  divisions  w*ere  in  form.  Many  of  them,  though, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  first  to  visit  the  anchorage  of  the  men- 
of-war  off  Tompkinsville,  and  before  11  o'clock  the  Olympia  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  perfect  mob  of  every  known  kind  of  craft,  all  swarming  with 
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people,  circliii^  around  or  puHhiag  their  noses  clotje  up  under  the  ship 
to  get  a  Rliuipwe  of  the  admLrat  paciujj;  the  quarter  deek. 

The  bands  aboard  the  excursion  boats  played  and  the  whistles  and 
sirens  of  the  other  craft  made  the  air  hideous  by  their  shrieks.  Thoy 
kept  coming,  cominj^  in  pairs  and  half-dozens,  until  they  lay  a  dozen  deep 
rt^istin^  the  charp-s  of  the  patrol  boats  in  their  determination  to  get  up 
within  shoutiu;;  distance. 

Their  reiklessnt»ss  was  amazing.  They  ran  across  eiich  otlier'a  bows, 
they  rubbed  against  one  another,  they  pusluMl  bow  on  stern,  until  fur- 
ther movement  seemed  paralyzwi  by  the  inextricable  confusion. 

It  was  with  great  ditliculty  that  the  police  boats  »-ould  clear  a  passage 
for  the  ailniirars  launch  when  he  went  oJT  to  return  the  ollicial  visit  of  the 
mayor  at  noon,  and  wlieu  he  did  step  into  his  launch  the  patriotic  skip- 
pers atSoat  grabbed  their  whistle  cords  and  made  the  hills  echo  with  their 
blast, 

And  that  was  simply  the  prelude  to  what  continued  through  the  day 
— an  almost  continuous  roar  of  steam  whistles. 

Sleaiitime  the  vessels  to  take  part  in  the  parade  were  nmssing  over 
near  the  Li>ng  Island  shore,  until  that  side  of  the  harbor  became  a  tangle 
of  stacks  and  Hags  and  framework  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach* 

The  grassy  slopes  of  Wadsworth  and  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the 
wharves  and  shores  of  Staten  Island  were  covered  with  sightseers,  watch- 
ing the  lleet  below. 

The  warships  lay  spick  and  span,  ready  for  the  start,  their  burnished 
metal  flaming  in  the  sun,  their  sides  white  as  virgin  snow.  Hetween  them 
and  the  shore  hiy  tile  low,  long,  lean,  wicked  looking  torpedo  l)oats  and 
still  inside  of  them  the  gi-aceftil  tlotilhi  of  revenue  cutters. 

A  brother  and  the  widow  of  (*aptain  (Iridley,  who  fought  the  Olympia 
in  Manila  bay;  Colonel  Franklin  Hnrtlett,  former  representative  in  con- 
gress from  New  York  and  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  the  admiral, 
together  with  three  newspaper  men,  were  the  only  civilians  aboard. 

One  of  the  naval  guests  was  the  engineer  of  the  Olympia,  when  it 
1e*l  the  way  past  Torregidor  Island.  He  was  given  three  rousing  cheers 
us  he  went  forward  to  se<'  the  men. 

Immediately  after  Admiral  Dewey  returned  from  the  Sandy  Hook 
the  wig-wagger  on  the  bridge  signaled  the  fle<*t  to  prepare  to  \;^i^i  under 
way.  The  gangways  were  hanlt**!  up  and  the  booms  rigged.  An  old 
quartermaster  hurried  a  small  dark  roll  of  bunting  to  Ibe  main,  hand 
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over  AhI,      It  hung  IhrTe  whiK*  (he  bugle  Houndt^l  (he  eall  to  qunr(eni, 
uud  the  niurineH  were  lunHteriHt  aft. 

rWKKAfJrrH  FLA(i  WAVE8. 

Tlirii,  just  iis  (he  sij^'iiul  to  Avci^h  was  given,  a  jmll  f»n  (lie  halvarJ? 
opened  the  rtill  iiud  sjiread  the  four-starrrd  ting  which  Admiral  I'jirragut 
Hew  as  he  rail  l»y  the  fort  at  New  Orleann,  It  wjw  the  ilag  whirh  was 
presented  to  Admiral  Dewej.  Ah  it  broke,  sailurH  at  I  heir  statiouK  and 
the  murines  on  the  ipuirter-deek  greeted  It  witli  thi*  ''Ilip,  hip  hoorah*'  we 
got  from  onr  ane«*H(ia*s. 

I(  wnH  exactly'  1  oVlock,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  wtarl,  when  tli«?  fleel, 
with  anehors  sliort  hove,  began  to  move,  Tlie  nliipK  had  swung  ti>  the 
flood  liileaud  were  pointing  down  M(ri>am,  but  with  llirir  twin  scn'wn  Ihej 
faced  about  as.  on  pivots  and  headed  for  the  IJudsuu,  followed  hy  the 
long  line  of  vessels  in  d>ie  parade. 

MII-E8  IX  LENGTH. 

When  the  shipH  had  straightened  out  for  their  journey  acn»4s  the 
upper  ImJP  the  Hpectaele  they  made  will  ever  Ik?  treasured  in  the  nifm- 
ory  of  th(»se  who  saw  it.  In  advance  of  the  Olympia  was  a  double  line  of 
patrol  and  tire  boats — a  lilliputian  fleet  to  cb*ar  the  way  of  ui\tftlirial 
trespasMTs.  It  »lid  not  require  nnnh  persuasion,  either,  as  tho  skip- 
pers had  a  wholesome  i-esjKHt  for  (he  sle»»l  ram  of  the  mighty  si*a  monsters. 

On  (lie  port  Is-am  of  tin*  Olympia  was  the  escorting  ship  Sanily  Hisik, 
with  tht»  may4tr  and  other  dignitaries  ab(>ard,  ami  in  her  wake,  at  intervals 
of  4(>0  yards,  .stretched  out  a  mile  long,  were  the  great  ti»wering  warships. 
The  rest  of  the  processhm  tailed  out  for  miles. 

Slowly  and  majestically  the  procession  moved  across  the  sliiny 
waters.  Admiral  l»ewey  went  up  Kn\  the  after  bridge  as  soon  as  the  start 
was  made  and  remained  there  throughout  the  parade,  a  heroic  figure 
outlined  against  the  skies  for  the  thousands  afloat  and  ashore.  With 
him  on  the  bridge  nmst  (»f  the  time  was  (\»lonel  Bartlett,  to  wb«>m  he 
talked  when  he  was  not  acknowleilgiug the sjdutes or  personally  <llreiting 
the  movements  of  his  immediate  fleet. 

The  untold  thousands  who  tlnonged  the  wharves  and  piers,  who 
leaned  from  the  windows  and  balconies  and  lor>ked  down  from  the  dizzy 
heights  i){  sky  scrapers,  must  have  impressed  the  adnural  greatly,  but 
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HIS  modest  V  wtmld  not  permit  him  to  view  it  all  us  a  personal  ovation. 

A  special  coniuiiltee,  consisting  of  St.  Clair  McKehvay,  Richard 
Croker,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  W.  W.  Foster,  William  SIcAdoo  and  T^vi 
P.  Morton,  was  ajipiiinted  to  care  for  the  personal  comfort  of  Admiral 
Dewey  during  the  land  and  naval  parades. 

The  exercises  and  incidents  leading  np  to  the  land  parade  were  of 
a  cliaracter  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  admiral  left  the  Olympia  at  7  o'clock  Saturday  morning  and 
went  with  givat  haste  to  the  Battery.  There  he  took  a  carriage  for  the 
city  hall,  where  he  was  to  receive  the  loving  cup. 

Crowds  lined  Hmadway  and  rheered  the  ndniiral  as  he  passe*!.  He 
seemed  impri^.*ti*d  liy  the  display  »>f  Hags,  whirh  tluitered  overhead  anil 
on  either  side  in  profusion,  lie  looked  armind  him  with  apparent  wonder 
as  he  Imwei]  and  smiled  to  the  crowds. 

As  tlie  carriage  passe^l  Trinity  church  patriotic  aii-s  \\^'^v  rung  on 
the  chimes. 

At  Beaver  street  one  of  the  horses  ridden  by  a  trooper  of  the  escort 
became  frighten<Hl  and  baeked  against  (he  carriage  in  whlth  the  admiral 
was  sitting.  Its  rider  had  a  hard  fight  to  bring  it  iutf>  line  again,  but 
Dewey  did  ntit  even  glance  at  the  aninial. 

At  the  eastern  entrance  of  City  Dall  Park,  the  <'arriages  hailted  to" 
givc^  the  mounted  es<*ort  time  to  take  positions  on  the  broad  jtla/.a,  and 
then  rolled  up  to  (he  stand  in  front  of  the  city  hall.  The  aduiiral  alighted 
and  was  welci>med  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck,  who  hastened  out  of  his  ollice 
M  hen  he  learned  that  the  city's  guest  was  arriving  half  an  hour  ahead  of 
tin*  time  hr  was  expeeted. 

it<*ar  Admiral  Schley  was  on  the  stand  when  Admiral  Dewey  asc^end- 
ed.  He  stepped  forward  and  the  two  men  shook  hands,  while  (he  crowd 
hurrahed.     The  I'eremony  of  presentation  then  took  place. 

HEARTY  WORDS  OF  ORKETINO. 

'Governor  Roo.seveK,  unaitlcd,  pushed  forward  and  shook  (he  admir- 
apR  hand.    Then  he  was  swept  aside  in  the  surge. 

(Seueral  Miles  arrived  late.  He,  too,  rame  unattended,  and  failed  to 
reach  the  admiral  at  all. 

For  these  men,  who  1ia<l  yesterday  enjoyed  the  favor  of  (he  pe(»p1e, 
the  latter  had  no  care.  They  wanted  only  the  admiral,  and  they  f<illowed 
Lis  every  movement  with  an  intensity  bordering  on  actual  worship. 
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Admirn]  Dowoy's  first  groolinjc  to  tlio  tnaj-or  wa«  in  hla  eoartomary 
iniple,  Loarty  manner.    "ITow  are  yon?    How  arc  you?"  he  said,  taking; 

Mayor  Van  Wyrk'n  hand  in  lioth  of  hia.  To  each  and  every  man  and 
woman  who  prcHHod  forward  («>  Hhake  his  hand,  if  p^tsHible,  the  admiral 
voiu'lixafe*!  the  same  cheery  greeting.  The  whoh*  eiTemony  orrupied  Ii-kh 
than  twenty  minutes. 

Hordes  of  school  ehihlren  arrived  early  at  llie  city  hall  and  v:vro 
seated  op|Misili*  the  platform  whi^h  Admiral  Dewey  and  Mayor  Van 
Wyek  occupied. 

Tier  on  tier  of  ehiJdren  In  cloaks  and  <»vereoat8  jn'wted  Admiral 
J'ewcy  wlien  ht-  appeared  to  receive  the  lorfni;  f  np.  Ak  soon  as  he  fMUiM'tnl 
the  platform  tln-y  rose  *»n  masse  and  ilir-crcil  until  fJicir  throats  w«rr<»  wire, 
waving  Ameri^'an  tIagH  and  strenmei'M  of  hunting. 

In  presenting  the  loving  cup  Mayor  Van  Wyck  said: 

"The  true  dignity  of  manhiM>d  can  never  be  ovei*esti mated  iu  the 
study  Iff  tliH  inllncnccs  which  huild  up  or  preserve  a  state.  Heri*  wor- 
ship, if  it  lie  merely  a  maiufestation  of  a  fall  recognition  ami  apprei'ia- 
lion  of  such  innnhiHsl  in  the  individual  leader's  p<*rformanee  of  duly  ti> 
State,  either  in  war  or  pi^-ice,  is  nutst  commeudaltle.  It  holds  up  his  liigli 
standard  to  he  emnlati'd  hy  the  living  as  well  as  the  unt)orn  millions  to 
he.  To  such  a  hero  d«*ath  itself  Iniws,  for  he  lives  in  memorv  nil  tlio 
lime. 

ESTIMATE   BY  THE  NATION. 

"In  this  spirit.  I  shall  not  hesitate  in  this  presence  to  briefly  express 
America's  estiiiuite  of  your  character  and  achi<'Vements.  The  nation 
would  gladly  have  its  dominion  extended  over  the  face  of  the  glol)e-  in 
order  that  admiring  millions  of  a<lditionJil  fellow  citizens  might  he  here 
to-day  to  pay  honmge  to  3'on  and  welcome  ytni  back. 

*'Voiir  countrymen  are  intereslnl  in  and  know  evi*ry  detail  of  your 
life.  Vour  joys  and  your  sorrows  are  theirs.  They  have  traced  your 
ancestry  and  your  character  an*!  ileeds  from  the  cradle  rocked  by  a  fond 
mother  to  tlie  Olympia  rocked  by  the  rolling  waves  of  the  mighty  deep. 

ADMIRAL'S  CAUEKR  THACED. 


"They  listen  with  delight  to  the  story  of  the  lighting  Deweys  bravely 
doing  their  duty  in  every  war  of  their  country  for  250  years;  of  yonr 
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pointing  out,  when  a  nicro  child,  to  your  father  the  pictures  in  the 
clnud«  of  ships  aud  battles,  including  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  the 
form  of  Perry  saving  his  country's  flag  from  the  disiibted  ship;  of  the 
devotional  imprests  8tanipe<l  upon  jour  character  by  a  loving  mother;  of 
your  struggle  with  the  school-iiiaater,  which  taught  the  necessity  of 
discipline  iu  the  affairs  of  life;  of  your  inheritcnl  !ove  for  children  anil 
music;  <»f  your  later  bright  aud  vivacious  boyhood;  miuglcfl  with  the 
uiischievouH,  but  never  with  the  malicious;  of  your  deferential  respect 
for  those  of  your  mother's  sex;  of  the  romance  of  your  courtship  and 
happy  marriage;  of  your  service  under  Admiral  Farragut  in  the  Gulf 
s((uadron  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  Mississippi,  when  you  plunged 
iron  shot  and  shell  through  the  armor  of  the  i'oufwlerate  ram  Mmiassas; 
of  the  sturdy  and  fearless  manner  in  which  you  defended  your  ship 
aguiusi  (he  guns  (tf  Port  IIimIhoii,  and  the  (|niet  and  luderly  n»anner  in 
which  you  abandoned  her  when  she  sank,  ('ulling  for  spe<-ial  commenda- 
tion of  youp  superiors  in  their  report;  of  the  circumstances  that 
between  wars,  Farragut  for  forty-eight  years  and  you  for  thirty-seven 
years,  devoted  yourselves  to  the  study  of  your  professions  and  both  at 
tlie  end  of  a  long  peace  were  found  fully  iHiuipped  and  ready  to  give  their 
country  splendid  service  aud  to  raise  themselves  to  the  highest  plane 
of  fame  and  renown, 

*'Ti»e  romance  of  sea  warfare  has  charmeil  and  enchanted  the  imag- 
ination of  man  as  no  other  theme  has  ever  done,  arousing  in  him  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  and  inspiring  the  poet  with  songs  of  his  country 
and  her  heroes.  This  has  always  been  so,  whether  in  the  times  when 
Neptune  with  trident  rode  the  si'a  in  shell-shaped  boat  drawn  by  dol- 
phins, or  when  the  Vikings  rtsle  the  North  main  carrying  all  before 
Ihem,  or  when  the  sea  kings  with  the  nioderti  navy  were  stationed  upon 
the  ocean  to  guard  and  protect  the  e<pial  rights  of  civilized  governments 
and  tluMr  commerce  upon  the  liit;hway  of  thi*  sea. 

*'Thc  world  stood  enthralled,  and  then  broke  out  in  loud  huzzahs 
whidi  can  never  be  silenced  when  the  electric  sparks  tiashed  out  the 
news  over  the  globe  that  on  the  Ist  of  May,  IS1)8,  .your  fleet  had  destroyed 
in  Manila  15ay  the  Spanish  navy,  silen<'ing  the  forts  and  taking  the 
Philippine  Islands,  thus  strippiug  the  East  of  every  vestige  of  Spanish 
domination. 

**Spain  was  that  moment  e<uuiuered.  The  Pacitlc  Ocean  was  that 
instant  clejired  of  hostile  forces,  leaving  to  the  remainder  of  our  naval 
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and  land  forcen  Hie  task  of  Bwr-^^pinj;  rli^nii  the  Atlantic  Oo«in  and  hw 
inlauds  of  the  depreswHl,  half-faniiKluHl  and  si-attered  tiands  of  Si>aniHli 
8tra{:j;lc*rs. 

"This  was  all  actomfOishcd  in  a  naval  liallle  of  le»H  than  seven  h»)Ura, 
ineluilin;;  the  ii>olly  ordered  iniornussion  for  breakfast.  Not  an  Amer- 
iean  killed,  but  200  SpaniardH  laid  Ihnv,  "(Ml  woundiHl,  tjie  S]uiniKh  navj 
destrit>e<I  and  an  I'tnpire  btsi  to  lit-r  fitreverl  Histiirv  reeords  no  aeliiovO' 
nient  of  .suiU  superb  Loiupii»tene»s  as  the  battle  in  Manila  iJaj. 

"This  demonstration  is  no  mere  tribute  to  a  personal  friend,  a  fellow 
ritizen.  It  is  a  single  and  tleserve*!  ree<»j^nitlou  of  the  debt  due  the  puldic 
servant  who  hiis  proved  hiniHclf  jrraiidly  and  efflriently  faithful  to  hifl 
i'ounlryV  welfiu't*  and  htnutr. 

"You  are  railed  a  man  of  destiny.  You  ore,  but  It  Ift  the  destinr  of 
merit  and  wnrlh — the  ronsrientious  obedience  to  dnty  of  one  skilled  lu 
art  and  jud;;ment. 

"Our  republic  has  no  reason  to  fear  a  eomparlson  of  her  gea  tiiiijhtera 
with  those  of  other  natitins.  The  birth  of  the  republic  fjave  to  her  Paul 
•loues,  the  war  for  the  frwtlnin  of  (be  ocean  bi*,diways  *;ave  her  Terry, 
and  the  war  for  her  moral  aii<l  pliysicnl  inte^^ity  ;;ave  her  Farrajjnt.  Sh« 
points  with  pride  t4i  any  of  this  trinity,  and  says  to  all  nations;  Blalch 
him  if  you  can.  The  war  atjaiiist  Spain,  wajje*!  for  common  hnnianity^s 
Bake'  in  Irt-balf  i>f  her  islauil  neiijlibors,  ^ave  her  Dewey,  who  can  safely 
be  proclaimed  4'bief  anmnji  tlie  naval  licroes  of  the  world. 

"The  route  of  these  idolized  nautical  sons  of  the  republic  Is  well 
marker!.  Their  exploits  p>  rt^oundin;;  through  time,  partakiui;  of  tbr 
vast  and  over\vliclinin*;  character  of  the  ocean  upon  which  they  rtnle, 
lived,  acted  and  attainnl  their  great  achievements,  which  are  the  pride 
of  all  Americans. 

"J'^rom  your  entry  fo  your  departure  from  Manila  Bny  you  were  a. 
hifitory  maker,  and  if  the  old  style  prevailed  of  namius  the  jieriud  aftej- 
him  who  bore  the  most  ilhistrious  name  of  any  living  man,  this  wcnild  be 
known  as  the  Dewe^'  age*,  ^^olitary  in  the  ;rrar»deur  of  your  nehievemeuts, 
you  are  lifted  above  all  those  who  have  g<uie  before  you, 

**To  the  Mayor  has  been  as.signe*l  the  personally  pheasant  doty  of 
presenting  t**  you,  in  the  name  of  the  t'ity  of  New  Y4irk,  the  metropoliR 
of  our  country,  this  loving  eup,  a  keepsake  to  r<-mind  you  fmm  time  to 
time  of  her  love  f(»r  you  aud  her  s]>ecial  pride  In  your  deeds  of  valor, 
which  she  believes  for  a^^es  to  come  will  insure  full  respect  of  all  uatlona 
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and  ptH)ple  for  our  starry  flag,  whellun*  (lung  to  the  breeze  over  the  man-of- 
war  or  over  the  ship  of  commerce." 

Tlieu  eame  tlie  tears  to  Adn»iral  Dewey's  i_*yi'A.  After  giviuj;  rvi- 
ilenco  of  deep  eiiiritioa  niid  sIrnmLiling  to  sav  Homething,  he  exprt'ssnl  hia 
simple  thanks. 

Th(^  lovitig  cup  was  of  ICumau  form  and  was  made  of  18-oarnt 
gohl.  The  lunidles  were  formed  of  three  dolphins,  wrought  iu  green 
gi»ld.    Aroiin(]  the  neck  were  fort,v-tive  Rlars,  embhMiiatic  of  the  Union. 

The  body  of  the  cup  was  dividi^l  by  tlie  handU*s  into  three  p^inels, 
which  were  empIoy<xl  fur  the  principal  decora! iouH.  On  the  frout  panel 
was  a  portrait  in  it'lief  of  Admiral  Dewey,  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
oak  leaves,  the  whole  resting  on  an  c^gle  with  outntretched  wingtf. 
Underneath  this  panel  upon  tlie  band  around  the  foot  were  tho  letters, 
"<;.  D.,  U.  S.  X." 

The  second  panel  had  cha8t»d  in  half  relief  a  raised  figure  of  the 
Olympia,  and  beneath  was  a  shield  with  four  stars,  betokening  the  recip- 
ient's grade. 

On  the  third  panel  was  an  escutcheon,  upon  which  was  engi'aved 
the  inscripiion.  with  the  names  of  the  Mayor  and  members  of  the  ^luni- 
ripal  As.sembly  and  of  the  committt»e  of  plan  and  scope.  The  coat  of 
arms  of  the  City  of  New  York  appeared  belnw  the  inscription.  About 
the  fnnt  were  a  series  of  auclmrs,  a  rfipe  tii-d  in  thni'  knots,  dnlpbins,  sea- 
weed, and  other  nautical  devi*»e8. 

The  cup  stood  thirteen  inches  high,  had  a  capacity  of  four  and  a  half 
quarts  ami  cost  $io,()00. 

With  the  end  of  the  loving-cup  ceremonii*a  the  Admiral  was  hastened 
away  to  the  Sandy  Hook,  to  be  carried  up  North  River  to  fJrant's  tomb 
and  tlie  head  of  tlie  land  parade.    The  land  parad**  starttnl  at  11  o'clock. 

It  was  a  repetition  of  Ihe  ovniion  .Vdtninil  Di-wey  rercivrd  Uu*  ilay 
previous  at  the  naval  parade. 

Admiral  Dewey's  arrival  in  Washington  at  ij:50  o'clock,  October  2, 
was  haih'd  with  booming  cannon  and  a  paudemonium  of  screaming 
wluHtles.  His  ]»a.ssage  up  PennKylvaiiia  avenue  was  a  splendid  tribute 
of  the  masses  to  a  national  hero.  At  Ihe  Wldte  House  there  was  fi»r  the 
first  time  in  many  y*'ars  a  meeting  betwivn  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy 
and  the  i'ommander-in  (.'hief  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Fifteen  minuter 
were  enough  for  Admiral  Dewey  to  rejiort  to  Secretary  Long  of  the 
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Navy  D<»imrtment  in  the  east  room  and  tu  l»e  eseorte*!  to  Prosidont 
McKink'v,  his  conininnder-in-cbicf. 

It  was  a  quiiH  ni«*«'tinj!;  bct\V(*eu  the  rresidcnt  and  the  Admiral,  with 
no  prjiujc  roportorial  eyes  to  catch  their  gTfH?ting8i  or  paint  the  nittin^ 
pla}'  of  iheir  Uwen  in  cold  words.  It  must  have  Ikm^h  a  nu*etinp  full  of 
interest  and  IntenKity,  but  fifie^'n  mitiutes  siiflired  for  the  iM»iniu<»r**r  to 
me<*t  Prewident  and  MrH.  McKinley  an*l  w'veral  inendM.'rs  of  Ihe  t'abinet 
and  their  wiven. 

The  disMujiuisluMl  party  went  at  once  to  tlie  reviewinjj  stand  dinn'tly 
under  Seeretary  Ciut;e'8  windows  on  the  tn^uisury  ;;round)*.  Standinj;  at 
the  front  of  the  j)Iatforui  on  a  projection  representinff  the  prow  of  the 
Olynipia,  Admiral  Dewey's  eyes  Kwept  orer  the  scene  of  sph>ndor  ntreteh- 
ing  away  for  a  mile  to  the  white-domed  eapitol. 

Then  for  nearly  two  hours  hu/./.ahini:  eolnnins  panned  in  review. 
They  were  composed  of  nr^^anizatiouH  rejin^sentin*;  the  civic  life  of 
America,  for  tlie  military  diHj)lny  was  res4»rved  for  Ihe  nt*xt  day. 

Admiral  Dewey's  journey  from  New  York  was  a  etmtiuuoUH  ova- 
tion. The  train,  as  it  reached  the  line  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
stopped  for  a  few  minuteB  at  the  little  station  of  lK*anw4H)d  while  the 
reception  committee  went  throu^rli  tlie  formality  of  prest^ntiny;  (be 
nation*s  guest  the  freedom  of  the  district.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  District  Commissioner  Wijjht  in  the  presence  of  (be  Admiral's 
fleet  captains,  the  military  and  naval  members  of  the  party  and  as  ninny 
of  the  reception  coaimittee  as  coubl  ho  crowded  into  the  Adiniral's  ear. 
John  Addison  INirlcr,  secretary  to  tlie  President,  lirst  extended  Tresiilent 
McKiuley's  greetinjp?,  to  wliich  the  Adndral  returned  bis  thanks  very 
briefly.    C<»ninnssioner  M'ij^ht  then  said: 

"Admiral  Dewey,  you  are  now  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and, 
representin**  the  commissi(»ner8  of  the  district,  I  have  the  honor  of  ten- 
dering you  the  freedom  of  the  nation's  capital,  and  in  behalf  of  tl*** 
people  (»f  the  district,  from  tlie  most  exalted  to  the  humblest  citizen,  I 
give  you  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcfmu'  home.  \>'e  feel  gratified  that 
Washington  is  to  be  your  future  home.  It  is  the  best  place  in  the  world 
in  which  io  have  a  home,  and  it  is  tilting  that  you,  who  have  done  s« 
much  for  the  nation,  should  makt»your  future  home  in  the  nation's  capital. 
The  people  of  AN'ashington  will  esteem  it  not  only  a  pleasure  but  an 
honor  to  do  all  in  their  iM)wer  to  make  your  stay  with  us  as  pleasant  as 
your  services  have  been  successful  in  Manila." 
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Ailiniral  Dewej's  rejAy  >vaa  as  brief  and  characteristic  as  all  of 
bi8  otlier  si)eecbeR  have  be<»n. 

"I  want  to  thank  you,  my  friends,"  said  he,  **for  this  testimonial 
of  .vour  rejj;ard.  It  is  true  that  us  lon^  as  I  live — and  I  hope  to  live  a 
long  time — (cheers) — I  intend  to  live  in  Washington.  I  thank  you 
again  for  this  expressi<)n. " 

Troop  II  of  till'  Third  l.'uiti'd  States  Tavalrv,  under  (he  command 
of  Lieutenant  Merillat,  escorted  the  Admiral  to  the  executive  mansiuu. 

As  l)ew(»y's  carriage  swung  around  the  treasury  toward  the  White 
House  a  brilliant  spectacle  was  spread  out  beft»re  him.  To  the  right 
Lafayette  Square  was  ablaze  with  electric  lights,  the  great  trees  and 
flower  beds  sparkling  with  niany-hued  lights,  while  in  the  midst  shone 
out  in  large  electric  letters  "Welcome  Admiral."  Tlie  Navy  Depart- 
ment beyond  was  ablazt.*  with  lights,  as  were  (he  While  ITouHe  grounds. 

A  mighty  roar  went  ui>  from  the  crowd  as  the  Admiral  aliglited  at 
the  portico  of  the  executive  nmnsion.  As  he  stepped  from  the  carnage 
Colonel  Bingham,  representing  the  President,  stepped  forward  to  escort 
him  to  the  east  room,  where  Secretary  Umg,  Assistant  Secretary  Allen 
and  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  officials  were  ready  to  extend  to  him  the 
greeting  of  the  navy.  Secretary  Long  was  at  the  door,  and  as  the 
Admiral  entered,  the  secretary  grasped  his  hand  and  with  enthusiasm 
MiKl: 

"Admiral,  I  welcome  you  home!  This  is  the  Navy  Department  for 
the  moment,  and  your  aH8t)ciales  of  the  navy  are  assembled  here  to  give 
yon  a  hearty  grn^ting." 

"Thank  you;  thank  you,"  responded  Admiral  Dewey,  first  exchang- 
ing a  few  words  of  greeting  with  the  secretaj*y  and  then  with  Mr.  AUen 
and  the  other  ofticials. 

The  greetings  with  the  Cabinet  were  brief,  and  tlicu  the  President 
and  Admiral  Dewey,  arm  in  arm,  headed  the  party  toward  the  review- 
ing stand.  The  erowd  seemed  to  know^  the  hero  was  approaching,  for  a 
great  wave  of  chtvring  went  up  and  Pennsylvania  avenue  was  Imthwl  in 
light  from  end  to  end. 

The  .Vdmiral  frequently  bowed  his  acknowleflgmeuts.  The  Presi- 
dent and  A<lmiral  Dewey  were  joined  at  the  front  iif  the  stand  by  Serre- 
tari**s  Hay,  IJool,  ni(eheo<'k  nnd  Wilsttn  aud  Postmaster  (General  Smith, 
officers  of  the  olympia  and  other  naval  otticials. 

The  head  of  the  civic  parade  which  had  been  arranged  In  honor  of 
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Hu»  Admiral  tw*j»:an  to  puss  in  roviPW  l»t*fur*»  him  shortly  aftor  8  i>'rlock. 
There  were  inanj  novel  and  interentin^  featnreH,  relievinj^  the  Humeneitii 
of  the  ordinar3'  rivie  parade.  The  sjiectnele  aw  the  nianherK  eamt*  up  the 
length  of  the  arenue  in  the  ghire  of  the  n'd  lijrhts,  under  s\veppin;r  nn-hes 
of  Htars  from  thouKUids  of  ronian  eandles,  was  Iteautiful  an<l  iniprcKnive. 
The  beginning  of  tlie  nmreh  was  heralded  by  the  bursting  of  tliousiinds 
of  i^iant  i-raekers,  wliile  bombs  nlon^  the  line  sent  showers  c»f  tin*  into 
the  air. 

The  eulmiuatiou  of  Admiral  Dewey's  triumphal  home-coming:  was 
reached  Tuesday,  Ortober  IJd,  in  the  shadow  of  the7I(mie  *»f  the  national 
eapitol.  l!<'r»*  li**  reeeiv4'd  from  the  hands  of  tlie  Presi<h'iit  tlie  x\\x\^- 
uitleent  je\v<*li'd  sword  votrd  him  by  Coitpress  in  commemorntion  of  the 
victory  of  Mnnila  Bay. 

Like  everything  connected  wilh  Ih'wey's  record,  he  was  early  in 
arriving;  at  the  tapit*il,  bejn;:  half  an  lumr  ahead  of  time.  Two  commit- 
teemen preceded  Ihe  Presitlenl  and  Admiral  Dewey.  The  waiting  crowd 
uncovered  and  the  President  and  the  Admiral  promptly  did  the  same 
as  tli<\v  passed  rapidly  into  the  lobby  <if  the  Senate.  Dewey  was  followed 
by  his  war  captains,  and  the  full  ('abim»t  acted  as  an  escort.  The  l^resl- 
dent,  with  his  Cabinet,  was  shown  into  the  President's  room,  while 
Admiral  Dewey,  with  his  captains,  o<-cnpied  the  room  of  the  Vice 
l*rt»sident.  There  was  w  wait  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  ]mrty  took  up 
its  march  to  the  staml  in  the  same  onU'r  as  it  had  mtere*!  the  cnpitol. 

A  gun  sounded  in  the  direction  of  the  river  just  as  the  sun  rear!ie«l 
the  mcri<lian.  There  was  a  flourish  from  the  Marine  band  as  tlie  head 
of  'he  procession  reaclu*<l  the  edge  of  the  ]M)rtico.  The  band  struck  into 
the  smd-nniving  strains  of  *Mlail  tti  the  Chief"  as  the  pmcesHion  uiovchI 
slowly  down  the  steps  to  the  stand.  The  crowd  <*hei»r»»<l  as  the  members 
of  tlie  party  took  iheir  seats,  Adnnral  Dewey  rising  with  his  barnl  head  to 
respond  to  the  ovati*>n. 

Prayer  was  otTcred  by  Rev,  Dr.  Bristol,  President  McKiuleyV  pastor. 
Boss  Perry  then  made  the  introductory  address,  which  was  lustily 
cheered : 

"Admiral  Dewey — Tin*  nation's  capital  welcomes  you,  the  nation's 
hero.  The  City  of  Washington  welcomes  you  who,  in  the  roundness  and 
conipleteiiess  of  y<»ur  character,  approach  the  perfect  (U*b  of  thai  supreme 
man  whose  name  it  l>ears.     Like  him,  you,  t(»o,  have  anticipated  the 
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famo  of  iinn»<»rtalit  J.  Lonj;  may  you  live  (ti  <'nj*)y  it.  May  you  live  long 
to  truly  prove  the  love  and  honor  of  a  grateful  p(H>pIe. 

"Ainorica  has  never  lufked  p^^at  men.  When  the  crucial  hour  in 
her  history  has  struck,  the  man  of  the  crisis  has  appeared.  A  ^rreat  man 
gazed  tlirough  the  darkness  of  time  and  space  and  saw  upon  the  horizim 
tlit^  star  of  a  new  world.  (iiMvit  men  j)Ii>wed  unknown  seas,  piened  Umud- 
less  forests,  subdued  savage  foes  and  wrouj:;ht  the  harsh  features  of  the 
wilderness  into  the  siiiiliujj:  face  of  this  fair  land.  Our  colonial  infanry, 
our  provincial  youth,  our  struiri^linj^  manhood  have  bwu  fosterer!  and 
pndected  by  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  of  great  men.  Their  blood 
has  given  us  independence  abroad  and  freed(uii  at  Iiome.  We  have  with- 
stood foreign  war  and  d<uueslic  malice  chiefly  through  them.  To  them  it 
is  due  that  we  but  yesterday  stood  a  uniteil  although  an  isolated  nation 
and  sent  forth  to  the  world  a  challenge  iu  the  name  of  lunuanity. 

**It  was  your  siuf^ulnr  gntMl  furrune  that  innde  you  llu^  cliall«Miger. 
Hul  it  was  altogether  your  <»wu  great  <|ualilies  that  made  the  challengi* 
good;  that  w<m  the  light;  that  maintained  the  victory;  that  put  the 
nation's  tlag  sn  high  in  the  eastern  sky  that  all  couhl  see  it;  that  made 
the  whole  world  know  and  say  that  our  uation  is  a  citizen  of  the  worlds 
come  to  play  a  umu\s  part  and  to  demand  a  mauV  power  and  honor. 
These  gi-eat  qualities  the  nation  to-day  formally  recognizes.  Uui>py 
roll  who  hear  with  y*»ur  *»wn  ears  what  too  often  the  <'hildren  of  the 
great  listen  to.  May  yon  live  so  long  I  hat  you  will  beb<d<l  your  own  best 
monument  in  your  couniry's  good,  grown  greater  through  your  deedi$< 
Again,  welcome  to  your  own  true  honie^ — this  city  of  the  nation." 

lie  ended  by  introducing  iSecretarj-  Long,  who  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  and,  stamling  bareheaded  in  the  sunshine,  addressed  bis 
remarks  to  Adniirpl  Dewey,  who  remained  barelieaded  and  seated.  The 
speech  was  received  with  applause. 

Secretary  Long  spoke  as  follow^: 

"Jfy  Dear  Admiral — Let  me  read  a  few  extracts  from  our  ollii  Jal 
ituresiHuidence,  covering  less  than  a  fortnight's  time  and  now  known 
the  world  over. 


"  ^Washington,   April   24,   1898. — Dewey,    Hong   Kong:    War   has 
commenced  between  the  United  States  and  f^juun.     Proceed  at  once  to 
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Philippini'  IhIiiiuIs.     Hojiin  o|H'ra(t(ins  at  oner,  juirticiilarly  Mj;ainst  tTie 
Bpauittli  fleet.    You  nmst  raittiire  or  df-stnty.     Use  iiimnst  eudeavoitt. 

'LONG.' 

"  *.Mniinn,  May  1. — Ke<'i*i»tar,r  of  the  Navy,  Wasliintitim :  The  Hi|uad- 
ron  arriveil  at  Manila  at  daytireak  thin  nioniin^.  lniui«Mliate1y  on^a^ed 
ihi»  cneniv  and  denlrnyi'd  tlie  fidNiwiiij:  vcssris.  •  •  •  '■pi^,»  sipiadnm 
ih  nuinjuivd.    Few  iikmi  wen*  Hlij;;htly  wniinded.  DICWKY/ 

"*ilay  4. — SeiTt'tary  of  tht»  Navy,  Washintjton:  I  havt*  takcu  prts- 
seHMioD  of  naval  station  Philippine  Islands.  I  control  bay  completely 
and  can  take  eity  at  any  time.  Tlio  squadron  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits.    I  nui  aHsintiug  and  protertiug  siek  and  wounded. 

*DEWEY.' 

"^AVanhinjrton,  May  17,  1S08. — I>e\vey:  The  l*re»ident,  in  the  nam© 
of  the  Aincriian  ]»eople,  thanks  you  and  your  officers  and  men  for  your 
Hph-uilid  achievt'UU'Ut  and  overwhelming;  victory.  In  recot^nitJou  la*  ha» 
appointed  you  acting  Hear  Admiral  and  will  reeonunend  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  you  hy  ('oiij^rcsHUsa  foundaU<in  for  fart  In t  promotion.' 

"In  thttso  few  word>*,  whal  a  voluuu'of  history,  what  a  record  of  Hwift, 
high,  heroic  dlschar^je  of  <luty;  you  went,  you  saw,  you  conquered.  It 
i*eenm  hut  yesterday  tluit  the  repuhlir,  fiill  of  anxiety,  Ktraiued  it8  listen- 
ing oar  (o  ratrh  the  lirst  word  from  tliosc  distant  islands  of  the  sea.  It 
came  Hashing  ovor  thr  wires  that  May  niornin;:  as  tlio  sun  bursts  throu;;h 
the  cloudHy  and  lilled  uvery  hi^art  with  the  Illumination  of  1(8  good  cheer. 
In  the  fwinklinj;  of  an  eye  your  name  was  tui  every  lip;  tin*  blcssiii;,'  of 
every  Am«»riran  was  on  your  head,  and  your  country  strode  iuHtantly 
f<»rward  a  mijihticr  [>ower  anuui;:  all  natituis  of  (he  world.  Am  wc 
welcome  you  back  there  comes  back  also  the  vivid  picture  of  that  time, 
with  all  itH  boi>es and  fearH, and  with  all  itH  awift  succeeding;  triumph  and 
;;lory. 

"Let  me  now  read  (he  act  of  Congress  in  pursuance  of  which  we  are 
berc : 

"  ^Resolved,  by  the  Senate  and  TTouse  of  Representatives  of  tbe United 
States  of  Anieri<a  in  fNmjrress  assendiled,  that  tlie  fc^ecretary  of  the  NaA*y 
be  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  t<»  present  a  sword  of  honor  to  C'omuKKlore 
(ieorge  Dewey,  and  to  cause  to  be  struck  bronsK  medals  commemoratin;; 
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tlio  battle  of  Manila  Baj,  and  to  flistrihuto  Hurli  iiuvIuIh  to  tlip  offlcfrs 
ami  mon  of  the  ships  of  tho  Asiatic  squadron  of  the  UniO'd  States  nndor 
roiiiinaiiil  of  rominodore  (Umu'^c*  D^wey  May  1,  1898;  and  that,  to  onalile 
the  seeretary  to  carry  out  this  resolution,  the  sum  of  f  10,000,  or  so  niueh 
thereof  as  nuiy  he  ni*(.essary.  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  n^oney  in 
the  treaHury  urd  otherwise  approjiriated.     Apjiroved  June  3,  18!»S/ 

**It  was  \\y  this  solemn  enaetnient,  approved  by  the  President,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  made  provisions  for  putting  in  material 
form  <»ne  ex[)rt^sion  of  their  appreeintion  of  your  valor  as  an  offieer  of 
their  navy,  and  of  your  great  achievement  as  their  representative  in 
opening  the  door  to  a  new  era  in  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

"In  this  work,  in  view  of  the  givat  i>art  you  have  taken  in  the  sudden 
development  of  her  sovereignty,  your  full  knowledge  of  the  situation 
and  the  just  hold  yuu  have  on  the  hearts  of  all  h«^r  people,  she  looks  for 
your  (*<mtinued  services  and  listens  for  your  counsel  in  the  high  h<ipe 
and  purpose  that  the  triuuiph  of  her  jieaee  shall  he  even  greater  than  her 
triumph  in  war. 

"Xow,  following  the  authorization  of  Congress,  I  present  this  sword 
of  honor  which  I  ludd  in  my  hand — my  hand — rather  let  it  go  to  3'on 
through  tin*  liarul  of  one  who  hi  his  yinith  also  periled  his  life  and  f"u;;ht 
for  his  i-ouutry  in  battle  and  wh4»  today  is  the  couimander-iu-ehief  of 
all  our  armies  and  naviw,  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

As  Secretary  Long  concluded  he  passe*]  the  sword  to  President 
Mclvinley.  The  latter  rose  and  faced  the  Admiral.  Admiral  Dewey 
was  visibiv  alFected  and  brushed  his  gloved  hands  across  his  eyes  before 
standing  at  attcntitm.     The  President  said: 

"Admiral  Dewey,  fn»m  your  entrance  into  the  harbor  nf  New  York 
with  your  gallant,  crow  and  valiant  ship  the  demonstrations  which  every- 
where have  greeted  you  reveal  the  public  wteeni  of  your  heroic  action 
and  the  fullness  of  love  in  which  you  are  held  by  your  country. 

*'The  voice  «)f  the  nation  is  lifted  in  praise  and  gratitude  for  the  dis- 
tingiusliLHl  and  Uiemtirable  services  yini  have  rendered  the  country,  and 
all  the  people  give  you  affectionate  welcome  home,  in  which  I  join  with 
all  my  heart. 

"Yimr  victory  exalteil  American  valor  and  extended  American  au- 
thority. There  was  no  tlaw  in  your  victory;  there  will  be  no  faltering  in 
maintaining  it. 

"It  gives  me  extreme  pinisure  and  great  honor,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
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iwojtlo,  to  !um<l  yoti  tliis  sword,  the  gift  of  tlic  uation  volfd  hy  ihe  I'nn- 
grt'ss  nf  iLc  T/'iiited  States.*' 

Tho  Vrvs\i\cni  liondiHl  the  Adnitral  the  sword  with  a  dfop  bow,  and 
th<'ro  was  a  mar  of  apiOnnso  an  Adtninil  Dowey  romved  it.  The  crowd 
wAMhuKluMl  as  ho  turned  to  reply.    Admiral  Oewey  said: 

"I  tliaulc  you,  >Ir.  Trt^sident,  for  tikis  ;xi*t*flt  ht>nor  you  have  con- 
forred  upon  mo,  I  thank  tlie  ('oui;re»«  for  what  it  huK  done.  I  thank 
the  SiHTetary  of  tlie  Navy  for  his  paeious  words.  I  thank  my  eountry- 
nien  for  this  beautiful  ;;ift,  which  ^haJI  he  an  lieirlooui  iu  my  family 
forever  as  an  evideiue  that  ropublies  are  not  uuj^rateful,  and  I  thank 
you,  Afr.  (Mmirnian  and  gentl<»uien  of  tlie  c*nnmittoeT  for  the  gi-acions, 
eordial  an<l  kindly  weh*<)me  which  you  have  jjivon  nu»  to  n»y  IU)nu^"' 

The  band  played  the  "StarSpanj^led  IJanner'*  and  then  Tanlinol 
Gibbons  i>if>nouneed  tlie  benediction. 

The  sword  pres<'nted  ttt  Admiral  I)ewey,  except  its  steel  blad»*  and 
the  body  metal  of  its  Hcabbard,  is  entirely  of  Iwentytwo-eiiral  j^oKL  On 
the  pommel  is  carved  the  name  of  the  battleship  <,)lympia  and  (he 
Z4HiiacaI  sign  for  l)eeend)er,  in  which  lucky  month  Dewey  was  l)orn. 
Circlin*;  these  is  a  closely  woven  wreath  of  oak  leaves,  Km*;  employed 
to  indicate  and  adorn  rank.  Below  tliese  the  p(tmmel  is  embraced  by  a 
gold  collar,  on  the  front  of  which  are  the  arms  of  tlie  United  Stat<*H, 
with  the  blue  field  of  the  shield  in  enamel.  Below  them  are  the  arniH 
of  Vermont,  Dewey's  native  State,  with  the  motto,  *'Fr«^Mhim  an*l  Tnify," 
and  the  colors  of  the  shield  in  enamel.  The  plain  part  of  the  j;*dd 
collar  is  decorattnl  with  stars,  and  a  j»raceful  finish  is  given  to  it  by  a 
narrow  baud  of  oak  leaves.  The  sword  blade  is  damascened  with  the 
inscription: 


«  • 

:  Tlie  ^ift  of  the  Nation  to  Itear  Admiral  : 
:  Oeorjje  Dewey,  U.  S.  N.,  in  .Menmry  of: 
:  the  Victory  at  Manila  Bay,  May  1,  189S.      : 


The  sword  ^rip  is  covered  Avith  fine  sharkskin,  bound  with  gold  wire 
and  inlaid  with  gold  stars.  The  guard  is  an  eagle  terminating  in  a  claw 
which  grasps  the  top  iu  which  the  blade  is  set;  the  eagle's  outstretched 
wings  form  the  guard  proper. 

The  scabbard  is  of  thin  steel,  daniaseened  in  gold,  with  sj>raya. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

DEATHS  OF  I.AWTON  AND  UKIAN. 

THE  LATTEU  liS  KILLED  1\  THE  BATTLE  OF  HAN  JACINTO, 

THE  FOIJMKK  AT  SAN  MATEO— SKETCH  OF 

GENEIML  LAWTON'S  CAUEEU. 


KOM  tlio  evcntH  uurratod  in  the  Ia«t  chapter  until 
early  in  November  the  canipaigD  in  the  rhilip- 
\nnvH  ha*l  l>eeu  a  wniling  uuq  iluriug  the  rainy 
seasitn,  an<l  fiitih'  lUase*;  after  Ai^uiualdn  when 
the  weather  permittee!  field  operations. 

Tlie  fall  and  winter  t'aini»ai;::n  resulted  in 
Idss  to  the  Americans  iif  two  brave  urtiirrs — 
Major  (lenernl  Henrv  W.  Lawton  and  Major 
Juhn  A.  Logan. 

Major  1-u^un  was  killed  early  in  Ni»veiiilM'i-  at  the  battle  <tf  Sao 
Jacinto,  in  wliich  (Jeneral  Whi-alon's  I)ri;,'adt»  adtniiiistered  a  erusiiiug 
defeat  to  tlie  insur;j;entH.  The  Thirty-third  infantry,  under  Colonel  Hare, 
encountered  a  font*  nf  the  enemy  bflui-en  San  Fabian  and  San  dacinto, 
and  liron;^ht  on  loif  (»f  the  Kliar|»est  en^ajLCi^meiits  of  the  war,  rcNiiltiut;;  in 
the  death  of  initre  insnrgentK  tlian  in  any  other  fi^ht  Hince  llie  beginnin;^ 
o{  lli<>  insnrrecliiin. 

The  battle  ra»;ed  fnr  two  iHHirs,  aud  al  its  conclusion  i*evi*iity-sevi*n 
dead  Fili[>iuos  were  found  in  the  trenches.  Mauy  wounded  were  found 
hidden  in  the  hi^h  grass  and  creek  bottoms.  It  is  estimated  that  OTor 
one  iiuudred  insurgents  were  killed  in  the  tiglit.  Twenty-nine  prisoners 
and  *)ne  hundred  rifles  were  captured.  The  Americans  lost  *>ne  oflicer 
killed  and  six  men  wounded. 

The  officer  killed  was  Major  John  A.  Logan,  who  was  shot  through 
Ihe  head  during  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  engagement,  while  at  the 
head  of  his  battalion,  which  fitrmed  an  advance  guard.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  assisting  a  wounded  soldier  ami  was  hit  by  a  Mauser  bullet  fired 
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bv  a  sliarp8U4»otcr  conri*aIr<I  in  th*'  top  of  a  coeonntit  U*ee.  \\v  i\\v\\  a  few 
hours  lalor. 

A  rt'ii)nin»is.sant'(^  had  beoii  tuailc  by  Major  Biu-k's  batlaUnu  of  the 
Thirtt'pnlh  infantry  in  tb*'  vicinity  nf  San  Ja^'into,  flevi^biping  nothing;  of 
iTnpiirtanrc;  but  aflcrwiinl  Ofncral  Wbi*ah>n  rrn-ivcd  infnrnialion  tbat 
tlu'  cui'niy  was  asKiMiililin;:  in  stron;;  foiro  tlii/n*  for  tlit*  pnr|HtH*  of  pro- 
voutinf^  our  (M)utrol  <if  tho  rt»a*l  from  Da^iipan  north  thronj^b  San 
Jarinto,  by  which  it  was  couxidort'd  probable  that  AguinaldoV  Tarlac 
army  woiihl  rrtrfat. 

Till'  Thirty-lliird  was  ordered  ont,  aoconipanie*!  l»y  a  pitlin^  j;"u 
witli  a  detachment  of  the  Tliirteenth  under  the  command  of  Captain 
I!owlan<l  of  Cicnera!  Wheat«>ii'M  ntafT,  Tlie  troopn  encoiuiterrd  tiv«*  miles 
(if  the  wttrsl  road  ever  found  in  Luzon,  bein^  a  successiun  of  creeks  and 
mirey  ditches,  into  which  the  men  sank  t<»  tlieir  waists  in  mad  and 
water.  Every  brid;j:e  was  uUHerviceable  and  had  to  be  repairtHl  where 
possible,  but  in  most  cnses  the  men,  with  horses  nnd  j;nns,  pliinjred  into 
the  i|uagniire  an<I  Ktru;;jj;IetI  throu^li  as  best  they  could.  Nnlhiuj;  but 
the  indomitable  enerj»y  of  Captain  Ibmiand  enableil  the  putling  to  got 
into  action.  A  score  of  times  it  was  necessary  Xn  nnhili-h  llie  liorses  and 
lead  tluMii  aroum)  Ihrouf^h  rice  ticbis  while  a  liuudred  Koldiers  draggcnl 
the  ^ww  over  tlie  ditches  or  broken  bridj^es. 

The  ti^ht  was  op(*ned  by  the  insurp^nts  two  milt^s  from  San  Jacinto, 
while  the  leadin^^  battalion  was  passin;;  a  dump  of  native  houses  sur- 
rounded by  a  p'ove  of  coi'oanut  trees,  nnd  the  men  were  knet^-dcep  in 
mud.  The  first  fire  came  from  8harpsh(>otei*ft  in  tre<?H  and  hmiHee.  and 
fr<im  a  small  Tn-mh  across  the  road,  all  at  close  range.  Tin-re  was  also  a 
heavy  tire  from  tliit'kets  autre  tlistnnt  to  the  rij;h(  and  left.  The  aim  of 
the  sharpshooters  was  deadly  ami  was  directed  at  the  officers,  for  the 
tlrst  live  men  that  fell  wore  either  chevrons  or  shoulder  straps. 

The  officer  hit  besides  Major  Lojrtiu  was  Paptain  Green.  lie  was 
also  shot  from  a  tree,  but  his  wound  was  sli;;:ht.  The  repmenl  never 
wavered  a  moment.  The  crack  marksmen  it  contains  soon  located  the 
natives,  and  began  knocking  them  out  of  the  trees  like  squirrels.  The 
men  nislied  at  the  trench,  through  the  soft  mud  waist-deep,  and  passinl 
over  it,  leaving  four  dead  Filipinos  within.  At  the  same  time  the  regi- 
nient  deployed  as  skirmishers — Major  Logan's  battalion  in  the  center, 
Maji»r  Crouin's  on  the  right,  and  Major  Marsh's  on  the  left.  Tolonel 
Hare  and  Lieutenant  C'<donel  Brereton  directed  the  general  nuiveaient. 
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The  ykinuisb  lint',  which  \yas  m-arl.y  two  miles  loujj;,  rushed  forward 
rapidly-  throu^^h  water-soaked  rice  fields,  ditches,  creeks  aud  thickets, 
tiring  all  the  time  and  doing  deadly  execution.  The  FilipiuoM  made  the 
best  Htand  fop  a  long  time,  «evernl  eaKen  being  reported  nf  the  rebels  re- 
inaiuing  in  position  behiml  covor  iinlil  the  Americans  were  within 
Twenty  feet  of  them.  Major  Marsh's  ballalion  surprised  a  trench  full  of 
insurgents  bv  coming  upun  tlieir  tiank.  They  poured  a  terrible  fire  along 
the  trench,  Mlaughtering  nearly  all  in  it. 

Just  before  entering  the  ttnvn  the  gatling  did  giiod  execution  by 
killing  five  of  a  party  that  was  guarding  a  broken  bridge,  and  afterward 
swept  the  country  beyond  the  town,  driving  150  rebels  into  the  hills. 
Major  Marsh's  battalion  entered  the  town  first  and  captured  a  large 
battlefiag  that  was  floating  over  a  convent.  Not  a  native  was  left  in  tbe 
town  when  the  troops  arrived  except  a  blind  boy  and  one  woman.  Most 
of  the  survivor.s  of  the  insurgent  force  ore  supposed  to  have  escaped 
toward  Magaldon  or  T)ngii])an.  It  was  impossible  to  pursue  them  fur- 
ther, as  the  troops  were  exhausted,  the  ammunili<m  was  low,  and  the 
troops  only  had  two  days*  rations  with  them  and  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting further  supplies  from  San  Fabian,  owing  to  the  condition  (»f  the 
road.    The  column  camp(*d  for  the  inghl  at  San  Jacinto. 

Five  more  rebels  were  killed  during  the  night  by  the  outposts. 
Among  the  bodies  found  was  that  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  supposed  to  be 
in  c(»mmand  of  the  rebels  at  that  point. 

General  Lawton  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  San  Mateo,  fighte<'n 
nnies  from  Manila,  on  Dec.  10.  He  was  standing  <m  the  firing  line  en- 
couraging his  troops,  when  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  breast.  He  fell 
forward  and  t»xj)ir<'(!  immediately. 

Major  to'Urral  La\vt<tn  was  born  a  soldier.  The  middle  west — Ohio 
— gave  him  birth,  but  Indiana  was  his  home,  and  among  her  many  gal- 
lant sons  none  can  more  proudly  qu<»te  the  motto  of  ancient  Home, 
"Falman  qui  meruit  ferat."  than  Henry  W.  Lawti>n, 

Born  March  17,  1S43,  in  the  eventful  spring  of  1801  Lawton  was 
only  seventeen  years  old  when  the  lowering  of  the  war  cloud  of  the  time 
grew  darker,  and  none  watched  it  with  more  interest  than  this  tall, 
black-eyed  boy,  then  filling  himself  for  a  collegiate  course  at  the  high 
schools  <if  his  town,  Fort  WnyBO,  in  Northern  Indiana. 

In  April.  18lil,  Indian;i  was  called  tipon  for  six  three-month  rogi- 
ments*  to  suppress  the  threatened  secession  movement  in  the  South. 
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l-invinu  at  Miirc  I'ulisrni  aw  a  |ni\air  iu  ^  oiupaiiji'  E  of  the  Ninth  iniliana? 
C'uhuifl  Milro^v  liC'caim'  its  (*i)iuiiian<Irr. 

lit*  foiinil  >onnj^  Lnwton  iu  ihe  ranks.  Kvwi  th<*n  ho  had  given  i*vi- 
dfUfCH  iif  luH  tUncKK  for  rank  Jind  command,  an*l  at  Milroy's  Hnggf'fllion 
Luwton,  not  yvt  cii^hlt'en,  wais  niadi*  a  Kerp'ant  in  his  conipanv. 

l.awton'H  tlirrf  months*  Morvire  cndctl  without  anv  very  startling 
epiKotlo,  anil  he  retnrnfMl  to  hiN  home,  determined  to  obtain  a  rommis- 
**ion.  It  hapjH'ned  tlial  jiiMt  then  the  Tldrlii^th  Imliana  volnnli-ers  wa« 
being  organized  at  Fort  ^VaJ^■ue  un<h*r  (Vfh*nel  Zion  S.  HasH.  Lawton 
was  mustered  out  of  the  three  months'  service  July  29.  He  was  at  once 
engaged  as  drill  sergeant  by  Lieuteuaut-roh>ne!  Hugh  B.  Keed,  the  sec- 
ond in  command  of  the  Thirtieth,  and  August  20  was  commissioned  first 
lieuteDaut,  the  youngest  ci»nmnssioned  officer  of  the  regiment — and  the 
beat — a  little  over  rightiH-n  years  old. 

The  regiment  commanded  by  <Ndonel  Keed  was  ordered  (o  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee,  Its  tirst  service  was  in  Kentucky,  l)ut  early  in  IS(J2  it 
was  ordered  to  Tennessee.  It  was  atuong  the  gallant  Indiana  regiments 
that  did  good  witrk  at  Pittsburg  Landing — or  Sliihdi,  as  the  Confed- 
erates rail  it  —  A]iril  *►  and  T,  IS(>2.  Its  next  Nluirp  fighting  was  at 
Corinth  and  luka,  IH(i2.  and  here  Lawton  got  the  double  bai*s.  The  offi- 
cer«  of  the  Thirtieth  sufTereil  severely  in  the  Shiloh  campaign  and  in 
that  immediately  following  (*orinth  an<I  Inka — and  so  it  ha|)pen(Ml 
shortly  after  his  nini-tei'nth  birthday  he  was  proimited  to  be  captain  of 
his  company. 

The  Thirtieth  Indiana  t»H)k  part  in  the  slmrp  fighting  with  tjeneral 
Hra^g's  army  on  it.*^  ndvami*  nt»rlh\vard  in  1St;2  into  Kmlticky  and  back 
into  Tennessee,  in  the  canijiaign  under  (Jeiieral  Kowecrans,  ending  at 
Chlckamauga.  It  was  a  jmrt  of  Ooneral  Sherman's  army,  and  was  then 
under  MajVir  Oeueral  Sheridan,  as  its  division  commander. 

By  this  time,  in  that  curious  jiroccss  of  attrition,  by  which  mm- 
panics,  regiments  and  armies  melt  invisibly  away,  the  Thirtieth  Indiana 
was  much  reduced  in  strength,  So,  December  3,  1864,  by  command  of 
Major  General  Thomas  J.  Wood,  the  Thirtieth  was  consolidated  into  a 
Fcven-company  battalion,  with  a  strength  on  paper  of  701  men,  but  with 
a  "present  for  duty"  of  about  600.  Early  in  1865  the  residuary  company 
itf  the  Thirty-sixth  Indiana  was  added  to  this  command  by  order  of 
Major-General  Sheridan,  aud  Lawtou  was  promoted  from  captain  to 
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lipiitrnant-c(»lont*l,  ;in(l  tliirtv  ('oinniisHioncd  antl  six  non-romnusKioind 
t»fflr<^rs  weiv  up])oiulc(l  at  IIm*  sanii'  time. 

After  the  hanl  ti^'hfin;?  of  the  Atlanta  eainpaijiii,  and  that  nndor 
<M*n<*ral  ^lioriiian,  the  Thirl iotli  Imliana  batlalinn  li;nl  nii  easy  !inu'of  it 
until  NovcimIm'!',  lS<Jri,  n  Im'H  it  u:is  iniistiTtMl  oiil  of  ttu'  raih**!  Sl!Ut^s 
servii-K 

By  lliis  tiim'  Hrrwt  (Vfluiu-i  LawttMi  ul>at  bciiijj  liis  rank  then)  Inul 
dotoniiinc*!  tit  jj;et  into  th<*  n'^nlar  anny  if  he  conld.  There  were  nti 
vaeaneies  then,  and  (lie  Tnlted  StuleH  army  u<juhi  lu-ed  to  be  reor^^au- 
izod  on  a  iiiueh  more  liberal  basij*  before  there  would  be  any  ehanee  for 
him.  So  he  waited  with  some  pnlienee  for  lonjjress  to  take  aetion.  On 
iLe  2.S(L  of  duly,  ISG^i,  the  rej^ular  establlshnieiil.  by  an  act  of  congress. 
waM  fixed  at  *i()  rank  and  tib",  with  th(*!«taff  orpuiization  very  much  as  it 
exiHtK  tonlny. 

LawtonV  friends  thonphi  he  oiij^ht  uol  to  be  offered  le«s  than  a  cap- 
taincy, but  after  a  loii^  delay  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Forty-first  infantry.  The  appointment  dated  from  the  28th  day  of  July, 
1866. 

"Don't  be  in  any  hnrry  abont  acting  in  the  matter,"  odvise<]  General 
Sheridan.  **What  should  l  do  in  a  like  ease?  Well,  if  I  were  yon  I  think 
V\\  lake  it.    Once  in,  we'll  see  if  tliere  isn't  8onu*thin;j  better  for  you." 

Lawton  waited,  however,  until  May  4  of  the  f(d)<twing  year  befiire 
Ledid  accept  his  appointment.  In  a  couple  of  months  lie  was  promoted 
to  lirst  lieutenant,  Lawton  went  to  the  Twenty -fonrth  infantry.  Its 
colotkel  wasoneof  tlie  most  remarkable  yonnjj;  ofticers  the  Ignited  States 
army  has  ever  known.    Tlis  name  was  lianald  Slidel  Mackenzie. 

(leneral  Mackenzie  knew  an  oftlccr  wlu-n  he  saw  one.  And.  looking; 
Lawton  over,  notini;  his  stalwart  figure  and  powerful  make-up,  Macken- 
zie said  til  a  frifMid:  **I  like  tliat  new  captain  <»f  nnne,  Lawton.  Unless 
I'm  very  wiile  i>f  the  mark,  he  will  pr*ive  a  great  soldier."  It  was  a  new 
case  of  Jonathan  and  l>avid.  The  two  took  to  each  other  ntonre.  Law- 
ton  was  ordinarily  a  silent  man,  saturnine  and  taciturn  to  a  degree.  So 
was  bis  young  ihief,  Mackenzie. 

It  was  when  both  <»flicers  were  sent  down  into  the  Apache  country 
that  Lawton  began  to  show  what  was  in  him.  Xachon,  Eskimizin,  Oe- 
ronimo,  and  others— ambitions  ytuing  war  chiefs  all—were  rai<ling  Ari- 
Z4mji  to  within  ten  miles  of  its  capital  and  leaving  throughout  tin* 
territory  u  broad  trail  of  blood.    Mackenzie  gave  Luwton  a  free  hand, 
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with  good  cavalry  aiul  a  ](»t  of  Tonto-Mohavo  8oouts.  In  a  year  two  of 
the  great  war  chiefs  of  these  theretofore  unconquerable  savages  and 
two  of  their  leading  subchiefs  were  dead,  all  kille<l  in  action. 

Then  Lawton  moved  his  sphere  of  usefulness  a  little  to  the  north- 
ward. Satana  and  Yellow  Hand,  Comanche  and  Arapahoe  war  chiefs, 
had  to  surrender  to  Mack(»nzie  and  his  able  lientt^nant. 

About  Iwelve  years  ago  Lawton  felt  that  he  would  like  a  change  ot 
s<Tvice,  TI(»  thought  he  required  an  easier  berth  than  a  captaincy  of 
cavalry.  So  he  applied  for  a  position  in  either  the  adjutant  general's  or 
inspector  general's  departuK^nt  of  the  United  States  army.  His  modest 
request  was  strongly  indorsed  by  (leneral  Sherman  and  all  the  general 
offi<'ers  under  whom  he  had  served.  So,  very  shortly  after  he  had  file«l 
his  application,  then*  were  some  changes  and  retirements  in  the  inspec- 
tor general's  corps,aiid  Lawton  was  made*  an  assistant  inspector  general, 
with  the*  rank  of  major.  In  h*ss  than  a  year  he  was  again  prom(»ted  to 
lieutenant-<'olonel. 

When  tin*  Spanish-American  difticulty  began  Lawton  saw  his  op- 
portunity, just  as  MacArthur  did.  "I'm  going  to  the  field,"  said  he  to  a 
friend,  "but  n<it  as  a  staff  oflficer.  I  want  an  infantry  command,  a  bri- 
gade, if  possible."  H(*  got  it,  and  steadily  grew  in  the  estimation  of  his 
military  sui>eriors  and  the  American  people  ever  since  he  went  to  San- 
tiago. He  has  been  using  in  the  lMiilippin(\s  to  <>xc(»llent  purpose  the 
tactics  and  strategy  he  learned  years  ago  against  Xaches  and  Oeronimo 
in  Apach4*land,  in  his  pursuit  of  Aguinaldo. 

Lawton  was  a  striking  man  in  his  personality.  Considerably  above 
six  feet  in  stature,  straight  as  a  pine,  with  black  hair  and  black  eyes  that 
blazed  in  action  or  under  strong  emotion,  he  looked  wliat  he  was,  a  king 
of  men.  Knowing  neither  hunger  nor  fatigue  in  the  excitement  of  pnr- 
suit,  Lawton  never  rested. 

Lawton  would  have  retired  from  active  duty  forage  in  1907. 
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The  avowed  purpose  of 
the  Maine  in  entering  Ha- 
vana harbor  was  to  make 
a  friendlv  call,  but  as  is 
well  known,  she  went  pre- 
pared to  protect  American 
interests  with  shot  and 
shell  if  necessary.  Uncle 
Sam,  heavily  armed,  drop- 
ping in  on  Captain-General 
Blanco  for  a  "friendly  call,"   cleverly  satirizes  the   incident. 

When     the      people 


Merely  ■  frletiilly  call. — Uianopolts  Journal. 


were  demanding  that 
the  government  should 
take  quick  action  con- 
cerning the  destruction 
of  the  Maine,  certain 
administration  papers 
were  telling  them  to 
"keep  cool  and  wait." 
The  papers  that  fa- 
vored war  with  Spain 
freely  charged  the  ad- 
ministration press  with  advocating  delay  in  the  interest  of 
Wall  street,  and  the  cartoonist  has  depicted  the  situation  by 
showing  Uncle  Sam  at  a  stock  ticker  telling  the  ghost  of  a 
Maine  sailor  to  tell  his  dead  comrades  to  keep  cool  and  wait. 


•Tell  youT  cmoniHrt  (In  Havana  hirbor)  lo  keep  cool  nnii  wall." 

-  Chicafco  TrilTauc 


HOWlOQg 


prorarc  7— Chtcago 


President  McKinley  had  hard  work  to  prevent  radical 
action  by  Congress  pending  his  controversy  with  Spain 
concerning  Cuba.  Chief  Engineer  McKiuley  in  the  above 
picture  is  wondering  how  long  the  congressional  boiler 
will    stand    the   pressure    of   pent   up    steam    (oratory). 


-^      — dL. 


ratlcotly  BwaiUng  the  verdict.— SyracuK  Henld 


Uncle  Sam  is  standing  on  his  southern  coast,  looking 
toward  the  sunken  Maine,  He  is  waiting  for  the  report  of 
the  board  of  inquiry.  The  floral  anchor  is  his  tribute  tu 
the  brave  sailors  lost  on  the  Maine.  Upon  the  report  of 
the  board  of  inquiry  depends  whether  he  will  take  up  the 
peace  wreath  or  the  musket. 
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Sprakkr  Rhkd  to  McKinlky.— "Will,  you've  got  to  bank  the  fire  some  way  or  other; 
I  can't  tioMiii  thisKteam  much  Ioug:er."—Miuncapulis  Tribune. 


Following  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  Speaker  Reed 
cooperated  with  President  McKinley  in  preventing  Con- 
gress from  making  a  precipitate  declaration  of  war.  The 
picture  represents  the  dome  of  the  capitol  with  the  Speaker 
and  the  President  vainly  trying  to  keep  down  the  war 
sentiment. 


THE  MAN  AND  THE  HOUR. 

CliicagD  TribuDc. 

The  time  and  date  shown 
on  the  clock  mark  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Spain. 
President  McKinley  seizing 
Spain  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  is  the  "man"  to  whom 
the  picture  refers. 


UNCLE  SAM  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  POWERS. 


"No.  Uiank  you,  gcDtlemcu;  loo  many  cooks  wouM  si»oil  the  broth."— n»>*lon  auAiv. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with  Spain  the  foreign 
ambassadors  and  ministers  at  AA^ashington  tendered  their  serv- 
ices for  the  adjustment  of  the  dispute  concerning  Cuba,  but 
were  politely  and  firmly  informed  that  the  United  States  would 
Dot  consider  outside  interference. 


THE  FIRST  GUN. 


y,     ^5?>Aj} 


OoofrcM  bnrd  from.— Uioneipoiif  JoanuL 


The  "first  gun/'  or  more  properly  speaking  the  "first 
cannon,"  of  the  war  was  Congressman  Joseph  Cannon's 
bill   appropriating   $50,000,000   for   national    defense. 


As  all  the  modern  fight- 
ing- ships  are  propelled  by 
steam,  coal  is  as  essential 
as  powder  to  naval  success. 
The  fact  that  the  United 
States  had  an  ample  coal 
supply  suggested  the  idea 
that  a  navy  with  an  ample 
coal   scuttle  was    invincible. 


This  illustration 
shows  that  when  Uncle 
Sam  called  for  troops 
more  hands  were  hold 
out  for  guns  than  there 
were  guns  to  give. 


The  Manila  laddcnt  reflected  tn  the  fkces  of  Bnrope.— New  York  Bee. 

Austria  has  a  sinister  expression ;  Germany  doesn't 
know  what  to  make  of  it ;  England  is  pleased ;  France  is 
surprised;    Russia    is    displeased,  and  Italy  is  amazed. 


What  will  be  do  with  It  T-New  York  Uerald 


When  a  person  has  acquired  something  that  is  of  no 
use  to  him  and  is  a  constant  source  of  care  and  expense 
we  say  that  he  has  '^an  elephant  on  his  hands."  The 
artist  thinks  that  the  Philippine  Islands  are  Uncle  Sam's 
"elephant." 


How  linrry  in  enlrsppril.— &yr«cuae  Herald. 


Before  definite  news 
had  been  received  from 
Admiral  Dewey's  fleet 
at  Manila,  the  Spaniards 
tried  to  make  it  appear 
that  he  had  been  led 
into  a  trap,  but  it  was 
the  Si)anisli  rats  (ships) 
that  were  caught  in  the 
trap      (blockade),     while 


Dewey   played   the   part   of  a  cunning  mouser. 


Uncue  Sam— "I'Ujust  frame  tbU.'*— Denver  Poit. 

The  look  of  admiration  on  the  face  of  Uncle  Sam  as 
he  gazes  at  a  picture  of  Dewey,  represents  the  national  admi- 
ration for  the  hero  of  Manila  when  the  people  heard  of 
his  victory. 


VERV  KIND  OF  HIM. 
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nuuiDKKT  DoLs— "Accept  a  liltir  Ktfl  rrrtrn  nir—yoii  might  ne«d  II  In  your  tnutaeM.' 
— Mluuca;)^  Vrtbune. 


Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii,  through  President  Dole,  officially  offered  itself 
to  the  United  States  goverament — which  offer  was  ulti- 
mately accepted. 


Would  inak«  aa  cxocilcnt  ad^Utlon  to  our  museom.— FhlUdelphU  InqiUitr. 


No  Spanish  governor-general  of  Cuba  was  ever  bo 
thoroughly  hated  and  detested  as  Weyler.  The  above 
picture,  representing  him  as  an  ape,  is  probably  the  most 
expressive  form  in  which  public  contempt  for  him  could 
have   been   shown* 
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COMRADES. 


V 


SANTIAGO  APTBR  THK  StTRREKDER. 


Tur.  CrdASc— "HKy.  nmt  ittime  thU  erefthiuiUg  wu<itop|>cilf    Where  in  Cuba  IXbn 
•iolQomt:  lu?"'— SynicuM  Ueimld. 


After  the  surrender  of  Santiago  the  American  and 
Spanish  soldiers  mingled  together  on  very  friendly  terms, 
which  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Cubans  and  caused 
them  to  inquire  as  in  the  above  cartoon,  ''Where  do  I 
come   in  ?" 


Uwcut  &AJA— "Now  (uu  ati/ug  huwc  aatlketpoat  of  muicltlef."— Chicago TribuoA 


Wlien  the  Spanish  evacuation  of  Cuha  took  place 
the  Spanish  troops  were  sent  hack  home  in  transports 
furnished   and   paid   for  by  the   United   States  government. 


'Pinned."— London  Tunch. 


The  above  cartoon  represents  the  situation  at  the  time  Spain 
sued  for  peace.  With  her  fleets  destroyed  and  her  army  hemmed 
in  at  Santiago,  Spain  was  in  the  exact  position  of  the  toreador 
(bull  fighter)  in  the   picture,  pinned  by  the  (American)  bison. 


i^S?j/. 


The  above  cartoon  is  from  the  principal  comic  paper  of 
Mexico.  The  American  squadron  represented  as  a  cat  while 
the  Spanish  squadron  in  Santiago  liarbor  is  represented  as  a 
mouse,  shows  the  relative  positions  of  the  ships  of  Admirals 
Schley  and  Cervera  before  the  battle. 


SAMPLE  SPANISH  BULLETIN. 
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Bdited  by  General  Ulanco.— Mimicaptilis  Tribune. 


The  bulletins  issued  by  Captain-General  Blanco,  of 
Cuba,  relating  to  battles  in  the  island,  always  claimed 
great   victories   for   the   Spanish   troops. 


>ne  result  of  the  war 
was  to  completely  reunite 
the  North  and  South  and 
reveal  the  synipatliy  and 
friend>hip  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Unites! 
States. 


ll  Lite  mmr  bHoZii  nnlhtns  rlMr,  lor  thu.  wt  arc  tbUlikTat, 
—New  Vork  Ucrald. 


President  McKinley 
for  many  years  has 
been  represented  as 
j^  Napoleon,  both  on  ac- 
count of  his  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  the 
"little  corporal "  and 
because  his  successful 
mefhod^  in  politics 
compared  with  those 
of  Napoleon  in  war.  lie  is  shown  in  the  above  i)icture  in 
the  character  of  Napoleon  leading  the  armies  of  the 
United    States  to   victory. 


CDWinaBjer-Ui-cliier.— WAidiington  l>ost 


HOLDING  HIS  END  UP. 


JORM  Bri.t,~"n*« really  n»otl«lniortHaary  whsttrninioK  will  "lo.    Why,  only  the  otiwr 
4fty  I  thciuglil  thai  lunn  unable  to  aupporl  htmaclf."  — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


The  sudden  strength  displayed  hy  Uncle  Sam  was  a 
great  surprise  to  Europe,  Even  his  friend  and  kinsman, 
John  Bull,  did  not  think  him  capable  of  such  an  athletio 
performance  as  he  is  giving  in  the  above  picture,  standing 
on  the  firm  support  of  the  army  and  navy. 
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Hold  cm  Ibrrr,  Dewey  I    The  war  iaorer  I — Chicago  journal. 


Admiral  Dewey  in  co- 
operation with  the  troops 
of  General  Merritt  com- 
peMed  the  surrender  of 
the  city  of  Manila  the 
day  after  the  peace  proto- 
col was  signed-  Uncle 
Sam  could  not  notify  the 
fighting  admiral  in  time 
to  prevent  him  from 
attacking  the  Spanish 
troops. 


'Tucle  t^aiu.  be  piya  the  rr«lKbi."-Ncw  York  Herald. 


Wlien  the  Spanisli  troops  evacuated  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
they  were  shipped  back  to  Spain  in  transports  hired  and  paid 
for  by  the  United  States.  The  above  cartoon  shows  Uncle  Sam 
making  a  consignment  of  Spanish  soldiers  to  Sagasta. 
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t.-PbiUde1phU  rrew. 

President  McKinley,  at  the  helm  of  the  Ship  of  State, 
brings  her  safe  into  the  haven  of  Peace  and  Honor,  while 
the  American  Eagle  aloft  proclaims  victory. 


— "^ ^sJ^^^E. 


CAN'T  GET  INTO  THE  UNION  FAST  ENOUGH. 


The  wild  ni»h  to  Kurrrodrr  ua  ibe  part  of  tboce  Porto  Rtcan  tovriu  portcndi  aoothtr 
Spcnish  victory  —CtUcago  Newt. 


During  General  Miles'  campaign  in  Porto  Rico  the 
Spanish  press  daily  recorded  Spanish  victories  in 
that  island.  The  facts  were  that  the  natives,  headed  by 
the  officials,  marched  out  to  meet  and  welcome  the  Amer 
leans. 


THE  MUCH  DESPISED  **YANKEE  PIG"— SPANISH  VERSION. 


Quite  a  fttclor  iu  interna  lion  al  vulttio  uowadayst.— PhiUilelpliia  Inqutrrr. 
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